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Art r —TtertVa II The Nalodaya or History of Kmq Nala , 
a Sanskrit Poem by Kalidasa Accompanied with a Metrical 
Translation , an Fsaay on Alliteration an Account of other 
vmdar ffoiks, jind a Grammatical Analysis By \V Votes, 
DD Calcutta, 1844 

Notwitusi yndimi the considerable degree of erudite atten- 
tion, which has for the list halt century, been given to the lan- 
guage aud literature of Bnhmimsiu, by some eminent scholars of 
different nations both in Luropeand r< sident in the East — among 
whom may be named as pre-eminent, the all aecomphshed Sir 
VV Jones Oolcbrooke Wilkins, Hal bed Wilbrd II H Wilson 
and Mill among our countrymen, with the Schlcgcls, Bopp, 
Kosen, among^r Continent d neighbour , all ot whom have 
more or less largely costribufed to draw aside the veil which has 
shrouded them, <or many successive d*nt*ries, Jrom the rest 
of mankind, — it is still a fact that but comparatively little 
is >et known, ev8n to many well educated persons in Europe, 
of either the incient learning of Hindustan oi of the wonderful 
medium of its perpetuation to modern times. Hence "the sur- 
prizing discrepancy of ^opinion entertained upon a subject so ill 
understood Some, according to the true adage — omne l^hotum 
pro magnifico — looking at it from afar and through the haze 
of fanev, hate most unduly enlarged the actual magnitude 
and relative proportions of an object, with which they have not 
been able to ccftne at $11 into personal contact, aud gf vtfhich 
they can know nothing but through the imperfect relations 
of persons scarcely, it maj be, less unacquainted with it than 
themselves whilst others again, going on the opposite princi- 
ple that what is distant and but little known can be of small 
value or importance, have in the same measure depreciated 
that, with whose intrinsic value they have either not had the 
means of acquainting themsehes or else were careless of their 
employment, because of the certain labour demanded for, as 
they too easily decided, at best only a problematical advantage 
Had these various notions been limited in their results to 
the individuals entertaining them, they would, however alike 
exaggerated or erroneous on the one side and on the other, 
have been of little general moment but unhappily, it was 
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not by any means so Infidelity, which angularly unites 
the opposite extremes of scepticism and credulity # found in 
Hindu literature, as*it fondly hoped and supposed, fresh reasons 
for its determined disbelief of Revelation, and drew^from the 
asserted unfathomable depths of Hindu antiquity new arguments 
in support of its equally determined hostjljty to Christianity 
rhe Mosaic chronology waH assaulted afresh by old combatants 
arrayed, m new armour and furnished with weapons deemed 
certainly fatal to the cause of Scripture History \las ? that 
h lgtyn tel lcctual powers should so often be &mnd m disunion 
with strong moral feelings , and that some who can grapple 
successfully &ith all that is most transcendant and recondite 
in science and in learning, should be so absolutely defi 
cicnt in the moral sense, and in power Jo appreciate the 
good and evil, the true and false in mental philosophy and 
religion, as not to discern the conclusiveness or feel the force of 
argurnenLs that carry, to minds of more heavenly character and 
habit, all the weight of demonstration and something more 
yet For what is demonstrablv true in abstract science whilst 
it convinces the n iked understanding is <vfiolly powerless to 
move tht conscience, the ft clings, or the will whereas truths the 
process of establishing which argumentative ly 'may require both 
great compass of thought and a long habit of reasoning will 
often fall with an irresistible po\u.r of conviction on the moral 
sense of die hast liter itc and men the intellectually incapable , or, 
as the Sacred Si ripturcs familiarly cypress a — “ some things are 
huidcp from l lie wise £mf prudent ^ hu h are revealed to 
babes!’ Indeed, the cultivation of the intellect separate from the 
contemporaneous cultivation of the moral man, is not seldom even 
mor& than useless to religious ends llie mar* so circumstanced 
may. be fitly compared with the automaton chcss-plav er, 
or thq^alcufating machine of Babbage or any other won- 
derful piece of modern mechanism , there is an apparent 
exercise o£ mind in these, that strikes the uninstructed observer 
with wondering amazement, whilst vet they are but mecha- 
nism after all they to think, to calculate, to compare, 
to reason, todccide — yet are the\ soulless, insensible machinery, 
the puppets of a controulhng mind und will without themselves 
Thus, what a vast range have some minds taken in their excur- 
sions over the works of God T they have penetrated through the 
many complicated contrivances, yet missed the end aimed at 
by the unseen, unheard, unfelt, unknown contriver of them 
or they have perceived the design and traced with accuracy the 
various stages through which it is effectuated, yet when so 
effectuated they have come to a sudden stop without one 
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movement of tfce heart, one* impulse of adriinng devotion, 
one bursty of grateful and thankful adoration to that great 
First Cause, by them mpst truly “least understood,” the exer- 
tions of whose all-might} intellect are but the means of bringing 
to pass ttiose benevolent and gracious purposes towards His 
intelligent creature^ of which all creation speaks with such 
constancy, persuasion *and emphasis. The sceptical philo- 
sophers of Europe hailed, with exultation little short of raptu- 
rous, the first intelligence which reached them, in what tesumed 
to be a definite shape and from authentic sources, of the 
al) but infinite chronology of the Hindus and Chinese ,• and 
immediately set themselves, with wonderful assiduity and deter- 
mination, to the task of arranging a variety of argumerrts drawn 
from the newly discovered astionomy of the East, in proof, once 
and for ever of the utter falsity of the Mosaic writings. The 
chronology of Moses placed the first creation not above a few 
thousand >ears from our own davs, the Hindus carried it back 
into almost the abvsses of eternity through an endless senes of 
astronomical c}clts, supporting the Truth of their pretensions 
to so profound an $rtfiamty by facts and calculations, the vouch- 
ers for which were really c\t5nt and within the reach of every 
man to read arftl judge for himself %A*v ay tjjen with the 
Hebrew cosmogomst, the historian of yesterday f what was he 
to those venerable* sages, \\h# had measured the «tars and fixed 
their endless revolutions, m in} ages before him T Antkrilen having 
the character of ngpd Baconians, who reasoned only from facts 
not from theories, a posteriori notTi priori, were actually able to 
persuade themselves, and would fain too ha\ e jiersuadeu others, 
on the alleged authority of a Hindu antiquity, as yet but guessed at, 
that Revelation was no longer tenable , that all the united /orce 
of irrefragable argument, of moral intuition, and of accumulated 
experience were* to give way before the ajant I ite^atifre of 
Hindustan 1 That day h is passed and, as all candid rctasoners 
then predicted, successive inquiries, tar from justifying the 
triumphant exultations of sceptical philosophers, bavfe to utterly 
refuted their baseless reasonings as to leave them not a 
wreck behind Ihese men well exemplified the saying of Caesar 
— “ Facile id quod volunt credunt homines,’ — They believed 
Hinduism and discredited Christianity, because they wished the 
latter to prove false at any rate But, although a more extended 
acquaintance with “ the wise men of the eaBt’ has availed to 
lower the credit of scepticism and to put to perpetual silence all its 
former vauntings, still the language and literature of Hinduism 
are known in any detail, only to a few , and still the most incredible 
notions prevail in regard to them “ Minute philosophers are 
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yet to be found, too, in places, who either ignorantly or dishonestly 
aver Hindu Astronomy and Chronology to be utterly rsubversive 
of the Mosaic* History of the creation, and by consequence of the 
whole structure *of the alleged revelation founded thereupon 
But independently of any reference to religion, it is always 
desirable, in a high degree, to elucidate and efitablisl^ truth in every 
department All error is more or less Injurious, inasmuch as 
it is opposed to the facts of things , and in proportion as these 
are unknown, reason and action alike, with reference to them, 
must be at fuilt and entail results more or loss inconvenient or 
hurtful 

We have ndver yet met with a succinct and formal reply to 
the enquiry — what is the amount and character of Hindu Litera- 
ture t what does tilt Sanskrit contain, and whgt does it not ■* We 
shall attempt to answer these questions m as short a compass as 
may he practicable 

Now, though we do not ourselves pretend to have gone over 
the whole range of Hindu liter iturc or to have read seriatim 
a hundredth part qf the accessible portions of the huge stores 
which it includes we do not think it either presumptuous, or out 
of place to st itc that vve have bv the cirCmnst inccs ot opposi- 
tion and the mitiuc &f fcnir cilling been led lb make a some- 
what extended cnqmrj in tlusuidi held lo yvister the Sanskrit 
languigc was due of the’very earliest of our iflorts not indeed 
with a dij:ec{ \ic\\ to Suisknt literature itself, hut m order to be 
cnihltd more cficctivtjy to pursue on? more immediate 
object, the acquisition of ih> most elegant* *uid v iluablc derivative 
the Ikngili the masterv of which, so as to he able to read, speak 
and write it with as mm li ta.se as att urnble bv a foreigner from 
the West, was essential to oui object in coming to the country 
We have all along regarded the Smshrit onl> a»auxiliarv to our 
first purpose , and have there lore forborne, horn a sense of duty, 
to enter more d<cpl\ into its dense mass than was necessary to 
this , but we have learned android enough of it to be able, we 
think, aidei} too bv the light of other minds, to form a tolerablv 
correct juelginent, and to venture upon putting it forth to the 
public 

And, Jirst of the 1 anguage itself Its designation bansknt, 
— from sanq, ‘with’ and krtta 4 wrought finished — denotes the 
language ot the learned, a language higldv wrought, of finished 
excellence and polish as it weie m contiast with Prakrit 
* the rude ’ incleguit uncultivated spoken tongue or dialect cur- 
rent among the illiterate vulgar lo western apprehension 
this explanation of the term is \v holly inadequate to convej the 
faintest notion of the nature and extent of this culture or refine- 
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men t and polislt That the Sanskrit « a highly elegant and 
polished tengpe is unquestionable and that , it is capable of 
expressing with precision, force, and beauty* every jnovemeht of 
the humgn will every exercise of human thought, it were need- 
less to assure the reader And yet, withal, we do not scruple to 
assert that it ote©-wrought, pushed and refined even to extra 
vagance and absurdity* beyond example in any other form of 
speech or writing e\er known among men The natives deem 
it the language of the gods, and among men m former ages, 
of philosophers and poets, priests and kings alone too sacred 
to be polluted, too refined to be debased by profane and 
common usage Women and the vulgar were therefore forbidden 
to approach its tabooed enclosure * cste ptocul profani ,* was 
the \oice heard /rom legislative and priestly lips lo learn or 
pronounce a letter of the divine alphabet was a sin of deepest 
die m all but the privileged classes It by chance one of & 
lower caste should approach where a brahmin for instance, was 
reciting, he was m^tuitly bound, op heavy and cruel penal- 
ties to stop both ears with lus little finders and hastily to 
retire till out of rou^i of thcjioly sounds T All philosophy, religi- 
on and science, too vfere locked up in this sacred language from 
desecrating contact with vulgar inind^* I he key of know- 
ledge’ was in tha hands of the dumc In ahmins, of those ( gods 
oi earth 1 as they naughtily Ahd impiously designated themsch ts, 
and it was not permitted to obtain access to the rnufutest portion 
of the treasures of ltitcllecj, but as doled out Jn lftfimtcsim il por- 
tion*^ ina tore by them If knowledge, then is power, t ill 
power with all knowledge was in the brahm-mcal cast( alone 
who, if they consigned the executive to kings and soldiers, yet 
retained the legislative and administrative in their own hfends 
giving sanction to their paramount authority, 'iweing and ^sway- 
ing rulers and t^ie ruled alike, by the dogmas and rituals of 
religion , the former impalpable and extravagant, the latter 
tedious yet imposing but all alike contrived and formed, with 
wonderful astuteness and efficiency to subdue and overawe 
the minds, while they gratified the tastes and indulged 
the humours and the passions, of the multitude ihcre was 
an esoteric mysticism, for the thoughtful wise (so deemed,) an 
exoteric of grossness, pastime and licentiousness for the igno- 
rant, sensual and thoughtless 

Now, putting these facts in connexion, is the inference fai- 
fctched or improbable, that the Sanskrit was, from the first, 
designed by its original refiners to be the hieroglyphic system of 
the Hindu priesthood ' and wrought to such high polish and 
difficulty of construction, the more effectually to keep it from the 
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vulgar * We must agree with those orientalists, w^o consider that 
Sanskrit is not a lpnguage wholly formed, ab ongme, by the brah- 
ming , but yvas certainly, at some distant period in its history, a 
spoken language All reasoning and analog}, as well as inter- 
nal evidence and occasional historical hints, combine lfi leading 
to this conclusion It is, however, equally, unquestionable that 
it never could have been spoken in its present written 
construction, which is the most artificial, concise and diffi 
cult imaginable lhe conclusion is, that the original substruc- 
ture was &ub|ecttd to a double process of. refinement and 
corruption, issuing in the polished, highly wrought Sanskrit of 
books on the due side, and in the barbaious, anomalous, uncouth 
and clumpy Praia it on the other , the greater the divergence, the 
greater the security tortile exclusive possession by the wil} priests, 
of the “ treasures of wisdom and knowledge ’ The progress of 
arbitrary rule and superstition m subduing the minds and bodies 
of the multitude would be accelerated by this double process of 
altcmtiou in the language , of which we ha\c now spoken as this, 
again by hastening the advance of barbarism and degeneracy m 
the mass, would infill uvctlmg the beat} Ut,juns of king-craft 
and priest trait, and both these ol dcvi'-cratL Wc think it, 
then almost cent lust c4 evident or at ltdst m the highest 
dcgicc probable th it the rmturd f icilitics afforded by the 
original languagi itself vhauvei n was wcr<$ astutely seized 
upon by tin. dominant cl iss as most ftvorahlc to their steady 
designs and i hat, of set pm pose they } rocecdcd gradually 
to widen t lie difference he lw< <. U the pitch ol the vulgar and 
the language of region and learning working up the primitive 
tongue to that st itc ol iinish md pohsli in which wc now find 
it so demote from all tin \ pohn rfuilut s as to be utterly unin- 
telligible to any hut the privileged class, and Chat only after 
a long course of close mid painful stijdv, emending usually 
to ten years f In tlic Bengali, tor instance, nine tenths of 
the substratum of the linguagc, 1 e ot the radic d forms or 
roots of vtrbs and nouns, arc pure Sanskrit, the terminations 
of words and structure of sentences only being diverse , yet 
such is the efftet of these diversities as to render Bengali as 
distinct from Sanskrit ns Italian is from Latin , and just as 
a good I atin scholar will be unable to read or understand the 
modern Italian without previous study of its grammatical forms 
and phraseology , or as an Italian, whether peer or peasant, 
will be incapable of understanding a single sentence of Virgil, 
if he has not learned Latin, so it is m reference to Sanskrit 
and Bengali 

To facilitate to themselves the classification and formation of 
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worAs, the imp*>vers upon the Hindu hieroglyphics have, as the 
Greeks wye wont to do, but to a much smaller extent, assigned 
all the words of the lapguage to a small pumber of roots or 
etymons, whether really such or not, (which is often very 
doubtful # at least, if not plainly absurd) — these roots are verbal 
stems termed Dhatu ^ or primordial principles, and are mostly 
monosyllables* partly dissyllables, and of one or two letters only 
Now to these roots is given a latitude of significance so utterly 
unnatural, as plainly to shew cither, 1st, that the roof is used 
only as a convenient heading under which to gather words hav- 
ing their fixed portion alike or nearly so, however remote in 
signification , or that the varying branches have b*en forced from 
one stem into a variety ot meaning intended to create difficulty 
to the uninitiated Probably both aims were often combined, 
as whim orconvcmcnce might suggest* lo give an instance the 
root noth has assigned to it these four primitive meanings, 
— anxiety bltssitiq e/rai/drur, prat/u By no conceivable pio- 
cess ot thought can these wholly unconnected meanings be 
drawn or forced hom a common stem or significant radical , they 
are (vulentl> frbiti inly attached t(J one and the same 

fixed sound, or originally distinct woids and as arbitrarily classed 
under the same *adi\ noth So, wc c* the three heteroge- 
neous meanings of 44 grinding, motion, and embracing,’ referred 
to the root phefl , those ob 4 hearing or secisg, playing or 
music, motion knowledge ind anxiety, all said tot be derived 
from ben of 4 bimiirig, sineiring, disrespect and hohour (the 
two last of even opposite signih^atirfh,) referred to pust , of 
“giving seeing mjuiy and motion to ish , J contact, painting, 
variety, ability, thought, mercy, mixture,” given aa the significa- 
tions of krip, ami soon AH is plainly a mixture of refined arti- 
fice and convenience, subserving facility of reference and obs 
curing at once * Agaip, the same meaning 1 $ assigned as one 
of the primitive notions of many roots thus 4 injury,’- is one 
meaning (among others quite unconnected cither with it or 
among themselves) of at ledstjort?/ rootb 1 44 Killing ’ of twice 

that number, 44 motion ’ of more than a hundred , and so on , 
whilst not fewer than eighteen radical notions are attached to the 
sound ab y viz 44 preservation, motion, love, gratification, splen- 
dour, hearing, getting, embracing, asking, entering, increasing, 
killing, existing, taking, strength, production of knowledge, desire, 
action M ” Now, if it be considered besides, that the whole 
number of roots is onl} 1754, (many of that number, too, 
including mere slight varieties of the same radical sound, as 
a long or a short vowel, s or sh, &c ) and the radical notions, 
whilst very few in total amount, botn arbitrarily and endlessly 
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repeated, as abo\e shewn, it must be evident to all common 
sense that the wljole is what we have stated it to be,^ tissue of 
contement artifice having but little support in the original 
groundwork of thclanguige The only other alternative is 
that of supposing the very substratum of the language* the roots 
themselves in faet, to have been imagined $x expresso, in order 
to com a language of hieroglyphics, as it were, adapted to the 
special jmrposcs of a body of clever and interested rxclu- 
tionmts But as this is, perhaps going further than we have 
certain grounds for inferring, we take the middle course as above 
statefl, and supposing an originally current tongue to have 
existed, imagine it to have been corrupted into the rude Prakrit 
on the one hand, and refined into the polished Sanskrit on the 
other the formci through sheer neglect, being left wholly to 
the vulgar the latter through an astute policy, which aimed at 
rendering it so difficult to all but the exclusive caste that it might 
become a secure depository of all the learning philosophy and 
mysticism of the Br ihnnnic d system I hat this is, m fact, the 
character of the Sanskrit language will ajipcar from many con- 
siderations * * « 

lit — Its radicals arc ipplicd as observed before so arbitra- 
rily and fantastically ^o^nunciate so gicat a variety of mutually 
unconnected notions, and there art so many several radicals 
applied to express the +sante notion as at Snee to cieato an 
almost ‘ t)tfundlcss ocean of words (as the Grammarians 
phrase it ) and*to lender the same wpttcn t mis sust t ptible of 
meanings all but endlessly Hhvcrsificd l}y this artifice the same 
word or sound is capable of being applied to denote ncarlv any 
idea you please, however remote from that which would present 
itself «first to the mind of the reader lienee •Sanskrit compo- 
sition is oftentimes a scries of mere umandrums requiring 
for their interpretation a profound and cxJcumv cNcquamtance not 
only wifh the whole langc of the vocabul iry , but with the mystic 
philosophy, the legendary lore and all the peculiar notions of 
the writer s tribe or school as well 

2nd — 1 he numerous terminations, nominal, v erbal and others , 
the varieties of regular declension and conjugation the very 
great number of anomalu s of inflection, notwithstanding, the 
many curious disguises of the primitive by insertion, rejection or 
substitution of one vowel or consonant for another, the exces- 
sive attention paid to euphony (which is often rather cacophony) , 
and, above all, the junction of words, the rules for the effecting 
of which are immensely numerous , the vast amount of syno- 
nymous terms or epithets, for the same thing , the almost entire 
abandonment of a natural, inartificial and easy style for one highly 
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complicate and lmohed, occasioning endless obscurity and almost 
inextricable difficulty , the neglect of prose lor metrical com- 
position , the use ot a poetical system more singular, and a 
vanet\ of metre more extensive than any otheT existing or 
conceivable , the employment ot figures of rliet&ric extravagant, 
absurd and unnatural beyond all idea — these and manv other 
peculiarities ofcSansfcfiUrender it the most difficult of tongues , its 
grammar, indeed, is a vast labvrmth, through which to penetrate 
is the work, only of patience nearly inexhaustible, and of* mental 
labour truly inconceivable 

3 rdly — ^The s\ Stein of reacted letters, as it has been culled, 
is alone sufficient to mark this study as the most arduous of the 
kind to which it is possible to subject the human mind Ingeni- 
ous it may be called, but the ingenuity is a most perverted 
one, whilst the absurdity of it is unparilleled in the grammar 
of any other language known 

4 thl if — Ihc metres are ol so m my varieties as to require 
regular division like ^ome branch ot natural objects or of physi- 
cal science into classes, orders, getttra and species , many of 
them too, arc preTKw>tc»ously long “ llcrcpT says Dr Yates, 

the poet is allowed ^n almost boundless range, and may pro- 
ceed to inj length he pleases within t^ ^mits of a thousand 
svlliblcs to the half line f I And after you, have Tvith immense 
labour md sul cndangcrment^l patience* waded through stanzas, 
each lonq hue of which is hut a sint/lc word, ill which the problem 
is this— 4 Given a certain number oi words (all whose syllables are, 
by sundry changes in the taul ot»oi^ff and The beginning of 
another respectively undid, so that no clue of termination exists, 
to the discovery ot what and how m my words there ire thus 
found together') to find out what was the auth >rs meaning ’ — 
among, pcrlnps many of which the syllables variously arranged 
are, bv a sti imc(Jdn B cnuity , capable , and when^you have pitehed 
upon some one, it may not, dter all, he the one intemled, so 
that you may be is far a»tvcr from understanding your author, 
and hav e all y our labour to begin again ' And when you have it, 
w e ask, what is it w orth ^ often it is but some stupid string of absurd 
epithets applied to some ridiculous demon or deity — thus — 
‘ Mukundawithliisearingsreachingtohissbouldersthebellsroundhis 
waisttinkhngby hisbiiskniotionandaswingingpeacock’staihnhishair 
d tncedonthehcadohheblackserpcnt ’ Yet this neglect of spacing 
and punctuation is the very least part of the difficulty in the 
myinal It is impossible in our less hieroglyphic tongue to 
imitate it, however remotely 

5thly — Another singular peculiarity of the Sanskrit is the 
multitude of um-hfcfcrai words which it contains, every vowel 
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and consonant having more or lesS numerous applications uS re 
gularly declined nouns or conjugated verbal roots ’ In realit) 
these arc, of course, not in the nature of significant \voitls, proper- 
ly so understood , but pure arbitrary signs capable of being em- 
ployed for any enigmatical purpose whatever Thus the first 
consonant, k has no fewer than 27 such applications , among 
which are enumerated at lc ist four deities— Brahma, ^ ishnu, 
K&madeva and ^ ama thru elements hre, air, and water, the 
opposite^ body ami toul the sun time , a pi mi c light pleasure, 
the head, a joint hair, and the ear ’ 1 he vowel i be uks as a 

nourvlc noting Kandarpa, god of lmc and LAhshrm, goddess ot 
wealth is an <uitc rjcctor) particle expressing pain anger com 
passion consideration peiception and consciousness has, as 
a verbal root no fewer than six distinct applications wholly 
uncon net ted viz logo, perv ulc conceive, ocsirc, throw and 
eat ? What is this but a recondite svstem of hieroglyphics * 

In furthci corroboration of these run uks be it known that 
whole poems exist in Suiskul composed with such studied 
ambiguitv ’ tint they mty be understood os rel iting to two 
entirely different an 1 even oppost/t snbjt ^ts I Inis the R ighava 
Pandaviy i in iv at the option ol the reader be interpreted is 
the Instoiy of [i uni an^nt lur descend uits of Dislnralhi ot as 
that ol \ udlnshtlm x and the other sons ol V uidn it is m 
short, two distinct sti^rics told pi tlu s *r*.( non / s J hti c 

again, the -Xtilod ly i is one nunc scries of puns on i pathetic 
subject 1 1 i 14 is surely a mo t snigululv ^oiistmctcd ! inguage 
which is capable ot bung*t\iadc to cxuilnt regular md lengthy 
compositions of sueh icIiuaeLer no Lgvplim Hie roj;l\ pines 
arc, 111 ic ilitv more dilhcult in both dike a pie v unis clue to 
the tpeaning a key to unlock the nivstcnes is c<pi illy necessary 
and without it no hum m ingenuity con’d deeipln r the inten- 
tion* l his w ill appear still more inunfestlv w*hcn we conic to 
examnve the vvoik whose title stands at the head of this 
article 

The stvU ot Sanskrit composition exhibits the opposite ex 
treiues of tmgul profusene^s and bombistic expansion on the 
one hand and of a studied laconism on the othti which baffles 
the student at every turn In the former epithet is heaped 
upon epithet metaphor upon metiphor till one is bewildered 
to recollect die point from which the sentence set out, xn the 
latter terminations are omitted and words combined in so synco- 
pated a form tbit ambiguity beyond all notion is the result. 

An absurd pretence of minute pi ecision of the same tantalis- 
ing and obscuring nature i" also a characteristic of Sansknt 
st>le Here is an instance — ‘ From what and b\ what 
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anfl how and t when and wliat and how much and when any 
good or bad action exist" from that and by that and ao and 
then and that ind so ninth and there it springs from the 
influence of a sujierior powt r 

But not further to enlarge enough has surely been said, to 
justify the hypothesis tint the Sanskrit has been wrought to its 
present state, *as th£ faugu ige of Brahniinicil theology and science, 
with the express pur}>ose of rendering it inaccessible to all but 
the privileged classes and to them only after a Iong^ourse of 
discipline uui painful study, that should have the effect, as in 
all such c iscs, o Fcuatmq the spmtof the society • 

I he native coiibo ot stud} usuilly requites ji pel lod often 
Years to put the student into possession of the giammar and 
vocalmhrv alone I he voc ihul u v is itsc If a poem i e it is a 
men ic il < mipo fuon and the giammir a hi 0 li mountain of 
difficulty enough to p mdvse exci hon Memory is tlie faculty 
chiefly or only c dltd into cxcicisc |udgcmint not at all Ihus 
there arc seld >m an\ compendious natuml cl xssihealions of 
gramm it ic il sul))ects orgioups of artal qit * mutu illy elucidatory 
and Ik 1j in t ) the nymaiy VII is pure drudgery which doubtless 
is one c nisc am*n m mf of tlu apithetic indiffLicncc and 
mini v ibthty wjnc h eh u ictcrise. the^jjgylii laee whose idiom 
is the sub)( et ( f discourse 

Still tlie 1 m^nUge is uncj^tsttonabl^ ; highly polished and 
(\prcM\c oik md under the dncctum of bette* taste would 
tike i ti k imong the finest is it is peril ips the ychtst^uf human 
tongue In the iKiht\*of fouaity? c (impound turns in the 
endl ss diver ity uul < is\ and nuuril i minion of deriva- 
uus m flexibility expu ssivcnc ss sc ntc nliousntss md other 
\ ilmblc eh u u t^ristics it is unrn died c\en h\ the eh me d£*ieck 
of oin Western woild uiel were it ever to become a medium for 
the exercise of tmopean audabeivc ill of ( hrish in thought — its 
style freed from puci ihties and bombast from tmgid nn«l extra- 
y igint met iphor 1 iconic imbiguily uul disgusting licentiousness 
— were it once adapted to the uttcianccof notions of liberty 
of manly vigour ot conception of straightforwaid re iboning and 
holy sentiment — were it to become the vehicle of true science, of 
real philosophy, and of i pine leligion no speech of nnn would 
exceed it in nervousness w^om elegance md music It is to be 
feared howe\ci that it wdl shut in some me ism c the fate of 
L^yptnn 1 Ik mg! y pines that havin n been kept fioni the know 
kd^c of the v idgtr till these in the pro n u ss of enlightenment 
and election have purified refined sti u^lhericd and enriched 
their own once meagrt and rude \ernuular and hardened into 
i hem the learning and religion ot th We t n wdl i iptheuwud 
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of ultimate oblivion , or at least become, like tlyj classic speech 
of Rome, a dead language, only to a still greater degree , because 
it h&s failed to 'stereotype , for future ages, eitheT accurate know- 
ledge, pure Sentiment, or genuine and natural poetry 

Here then the question comes in to be answered with which 
we set out, what does the Sanskrit language contain, and what 
does it not ? 

First, then, it contains nothing of genuine history , no national 
annals, *o biograph) of eminent patriots, statesmen, wamors, 
philosophers, poets or others, who have figured on the theatre 
of Irdian life, public or private Not a single page of pure 
historical matter, unmixed with monstrous and absurd fable, is 
exLant, or probablv was ever written in it f It supplies us with 
no assistance whatever m rescuing from eternal oblivion the 
worthies or the curses of past ages, it affofds us no certain 
clue to the discovery of even the origin of the races who 
first spoke or adopted it f Fabulous and extravagant legends 
are all that, in this class, it furnishes European ingenuity, pene 
tration, and perseverance nnj, indeed, by dint of hard and 
long continued lain m elicit a few isolated facts here and there, 
ana by comparison of dates and circumstances rejecting the 
crudities and abhurd^ir^that have gathered ro>*nd them, bring 
them 10 bear upon some point of ancient story yet in the depths 
of obscurity JBut nothing is certain , all is t>nly a happy guess 
or probable inference at bes>t The very principle of historic 
narration anpearb either never to have entered into the minds 
of the early writers, in ,th s language, or else a base and 
selfish policy led them to falsify and obscure and mysticise 
all events m order to conceal their own usurpations, violence, 
and yiju9tice 

2nd — Snnbknt Literature presents us wjth nothing of 
Geographical or Statistical Science The true theory of the 
earth i£ not to be traced in it Seas of milk and curds, and 
butter and spirit, and sugar-cane juice, with mountains 200 
thousand rules high bearing trees 8 or 9,000 nulcs tall , seas 
and continents ranged in succession round a central nucleus 
or navel, like the p^els of an onion, and other similar extra- 
vagancies and fooleries, form the staple of Sanskrit lore on 
these heads 

3rd — Cosmogony and Geological Science are precisely 
m the same condition of dnvellmg and hopeless allegory, out of 
which nothing can be drawn, useful to any purpose under 
heaven 

4th, — Of Natural History, the Philosophy of Nature, and 
Mechanical Sciente (Astronomy and Geometry partially 
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cxcefited, of w{ich hereafter^ the Sanskrit exhibits nothing 
whatever, all is either impossible fable, or, when natural and 
true trivial, umcieutific, and unarranged. 

5 tk — Hindu Medical Science is at 7ero , Empynfcrem rules the 
day Anatomy is unknown Pharmacy little nfore than a know- 
ledge of simples, united with some absurd quackery 

6 th — The Music* of. the Hindus is in an extremely back- 
ward state a fantastic association with an ideal superstition 
lias served, with other causes to hinder its advancement as 
a science , as an art, too Hindu music is singularly rude 
it knows nothing *of harmony or counterpoint The Sanskrit 
musical Shastras are numerous, but of small valu^ 

7 th — The same is the case with the other Fine Arts, Painting, 
Architecture, Statuary Books upon them are few and uniin- 
jwjrtant in chnracttf* 

8th — On the mechanical arts, or handicrafts, there are no 
express treatises on some of them a few precepts of ordinary 
practice occur, as also on agriculture &c , in general writings. 
Nothing, m shoit can well he concerved poorer than Sanskrit 
literature in all the yiost important scientific*or practical depart- 
ments of know lcdg£ heroes positively nothing to serve anv 
other purpose of ^Ue European student^uj^the gratification of 
a not unnatural ciuiosity * 

S)tk — In every branch of {Experimental Science, or Natural 
Philosophy .Sanskrit is wholly wanting The Hindu Philoso- 
phers were rather poets than strict investigators of. the system of 
things I hey thougnt mu£h and deeply, but*were ever fonder 
of chasing the phantoms of a speculative fancy than of following 
the indications of nature They loved more to indulge m abstrac- 
tions md ingenious theories, than to pursue experimental in- 
quiries by a course ol rigid induction Their Philosophy, 
therefore, is the .Phdosophy of fancy, not of reality, it -may 
be brilliant, captivating and acute, ingenious and imposing, 
hut it is, after all, empty, impracticable and useless , nay, more, 
it is l>ewildenng, and injurious, it misleads, and effeminates, it 
lowers the tone of the mind, it destroy s the moral sense, it lays 
open to a thousand deceptions and aberrations, and it creates 
a taste which is mcapaple of relishing reality or moral truth 

10M — In regard to Mental and Physical Science, Sanskrit is 
nearly in the same predicament. Plenty of mental theory y indeed 
there is, but nothing of sound and vigorous reasoning , nothing 
of rigid analysis or accurate classification of mental phenomena. 
All is dreamy and visionary , fanciful, and empirical assertion 
The relation between cause and effect is utterly overlooked 
The impossible and the absurd are treated with the gravity 
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of serious philosophy, and a pontiveness onjy becoming those 
who deal m matters of fact 

10/A. — The bame, too, may with truth be said of Fneumatology 
and the Science of God. The psychology of man was never inves- 
tigated by th6se who wrote in Sanskrit. The true principle 
of reasoning a posteriori, or from ascertained facts and observed 
phenomena alone, was never understood or adopted by them 
They are ever afloat on a wide expanse of theory without chart 
compass or rudder, nay, without even a pole-star to aid 
the navigation Of matter and spirit, mind and body, 
substance and form, nature and accident, indeed, much, very 
much, lm« jieen written, but to vastly little purpose not- 
withstanding Six philosophical schools have put forth as 
many systems of things, more or less symbolizing with the 
arcicnt svstems of Greece and Rome, oriYy with far less of 
cillicr accuracy of investigation or vigour of conception The 
Hindu mmdhaseici delighted in day-dreams and reveries, non- 
rcalitics have had far mou attractions for it than actualities , 
it has pie iscd md lost itself in a luxurious indulgence of an 
all-cxcursive fine*, that has soared Jar ^bove all the coarse 
matenalities of the actual worlds In ^Jic history of no people 
has the Sciiplnr ajj^tg ition been more ex^ctlv verified than 
in that of tfu Hindus that “ Man by wisdom knew not God 
not onlv aic jlnv, m «truth, whcjly ignorafct of God to anv 
reallv u'tciil and pncLical pm pose of phdosopliv, religion, or 
morals* but ijaeir so called wisdom and boastful s icuce has itself 
been the cause of the density and perpetuation of that ignorance 
Thevlnve icisontd or 1 ithcr thcori/cd, dreamt and disputed 
talked and widten of God and nature, matter and spirit 
fate, and will, ution and passion, good an<^ evil, till in the 
multitude of winds the \ hu\e whollv lost sight of the real 
objects of inquirv A blind fatality, a visionary system of 
unre iluies a thoughtless, objectless passionless, soulless Deitv, 
without qualification, without active intelligence or creative 
energy, an atheistical theology that identifies matter and 
spirit God and nature the human soul and the divine 
a swcidal philosopher th it devours itself, a denial of the essential 
differences of things, an assertion of the intrinsic indifference 
of all acts anel feelings, which makes the character of an 
action to depend on the motive of its performance, and an 
absolute dependance of every agent on a superior power — these 
and similar have been the conclusions arrived at by Hindu 
speculation The Veds themselves, winch are assei ted to have 
proceeded itnmediatel> from the month of God arc a strange 
and heterogenous assemblage of absurd pinkie* and ilroum 
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metaphysics, of fanciful philosophy and drivelling superstition 
— of high sounding invocations, and petty praters, of incan- 
tations for the injury or destruction of enemjes, oj the averting 
of personal evils, of recipes for sacrifices, and th’e like In 
it the elements are deified at the same time tnat the doctrine 
of the universal soul is asserted! lhese boasted Sh&stras ait 
stuffed, in fadt, wifh all manner of puerilities and mconsia 
tencies, and are evidently a ver\ crude digest, ns it were, of 
the odds and ends of mutually opposing theories, 1>f air> 
visions, and gross idolatries, containing neither tine science, 
true ethics, nor elevated notions ot God or of his v^jrks 
and ways. Meanwhile, as to practical religion, the bad 
passions and depraved tastes of effeminate and demoralized 
society have found their indulged and characteristic exercise 
and gratification in* an idolatry more multiform and grotesque 
more absurd and baseless, more licentious and cruel, more 
corrupting and stupifymg, brutalising and demoralising, more 
injurious to social liberty, to domestic purity, to puvate virtue, 
to universal happiness than any othtfi that has ever existed 
“Professing themseiye^ to be wise they decline fools, and 
changed the glory of» the fncorrupiiblc God into an image 
made like to corruptible man and to ktfda and to four-footed 
beasts and creeping things Wheictme, God also gave them 
up — since they idbuld not aeknowled^#, worship or obey him, 
he necessirilv and judicially abandoned them to* {heir own 
ways — ‘give them up to unefeanness through the» Iust^of their 
own hearts and to vile affections* vPa, as they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
rept abate muul they became filled with all unnghteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetousness m ihciousncfeb , full of envy, 
murder, deceit c^c bate, malignity , whisperers, b ickbiters, hatrs 
of God , despiteful, proud, boasters inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenant- 
breakers, without natural affection*, implacable, unmerciful , who 
while knowing (in their secret ihoughts and natural consci- 
ences) the judgement of God, that they who commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same but have 
pleasure in them that do them So accurately does this picture, 
draw n by the pencil of inspiration, delineate the Hindu charac- 
ter, that a learned man, a Pundit, before whom it was once laid 
by a Missionary, and who had never previously seen it, after 
finishing the perusal, with a new feeling of inexpressible emo- 
tion, said, — “ Sir, who wrote that of us ? It must have been one of 
ourselves a Beng&li only could have so faithfully described 
Ins countrymen — for the portrait is true to the life M Yes, it 
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is true to the life , alas, alas, that it should pe so 1 but such 
is the melancholy fact , all Sanskrit Literature is in proof, as 
wcU as all Hindti Society c 

Among Che multifarious and very numerous works extant in 
Sanskrit Literatbre, there are very few on Ethics, indeed, only 
one solitary original Treatise, the rancha Tantra, the primitive 
source, probably, (if not itself of comjn&ft origm with them,) 
of the fables of Pilpai, A^sop and the rest, exists. Scattered up 
and down, in satires and poems, &c , axioms of Ethical wis- 
dom are met with, applicable to most departments of life , 
and^nany of them excellent, but wanting in sanction , and not 
seldom disfigured and weakened by the adjuncts of falsehood, 
indecency and cunning The Hitopodesha, which is an epitome 
of the Pancha Tantra, is a very fair specimen of the purest 
and most useful of all the Hindu writings *• 

But not to extend these remarks unnecessarily, suffice it to 
say, that in the whole range ot Sanskrit Literature there is, 
with the sole exceptions to be made picsently, nothing of true 
philosophy, of accurate divine or human science , nothing to 
mid to our stores ot useful knowledge pr practical wisdom 
Having thus shewn what ^anskne doc$ not, let us now reply 
to the question as tq.w^t it does contain t * 

And first, it contains a tolerable amount of correct, primitive, 
asti onomical science we say primitive, to extlude all the more 
modern disQoverics in that early investigated and most important 
department, flic doctrine and calculation of eclipses the relative 
size and positions of the^gi crater planets, their motions and or- 
bits, tkeir mutual influences and dependencies, were more or less 
accurately known to ancient Hindu \stronomers , and the tables 
tlitv have left are yet used iu the preparation of almanacs, &c by 
their modem descendants who, however, use them accoiding to 
rule without understanding the principle of Uieir construction 
Bentley has sufficiently proved from the Sur|ja Siddhanta 
itself and by a vauety ot ri^id mduuion, the utter basele sness 
of the Hindu chionology I heir eternal revolutions, tlieir days 
and nights ot Brahma their endless successions of the four 
ages, their absorptions and rc-creations, &c , are but fanciful and 
arbitrary multiplications of original cycles of duration correctly 
derived from astronomical phenomena, a mixed attempt to 
give grandeur to their science, to extol their gods, and to 
hide the recent origin of their nation and civdization. But, 
interesting and useful, as affording data for comparison of the 
history and advancement, the connexions and discrepancies 
of ancient nations, and of the march and direction of ancient 
science, as is the Hindu Astronomy, it is now well ascertained 
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to bfe far too jpeagre and id accurate to be of any practical 
value to our Western astronomers. 

%tuL — In Algebra, Arithmetic, and the simpler Mathematics, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, &c., the aftcieut Hin- 
dus had made some tolerable progress, b*ut have never 
advanced to any considerable acquaintance with the higher 
and abstruser % bran<!lJe» of mathematical science Still it is 
evident that the early Hindus were capable of the deepest re- 
flexion and closest application of mind, and had made vefy con- 
siderable progress in the exact sciences 

37 In Logic *and the art of disputation their speculative 
tone of mind has found large exercise but as its every other 
department, the original defect of rigid anahsis and accurate 
observation of the phenomena of man and n mire, has marred 
their proportions iftid stunted the growth of their philosophy 
They are, therefore rather subtle logomachisfs than just rea- 
soned , far more clever in sophism and objection than in resolution 
and the process of proof Nor have they ever yet applied 
their skill in ratiocination to an\ purpose beyond the gratification 
of the exercise itsejf she defeating of an* opponent, or, by 
forced and lar fefche^l analogies, assumption and a profuse 
employment of illusive metaphor, the sajmprt ot arbitrary theo- 
ries or visionary s\stem9 of extravagant philosophy 

“The Nyava l3&rshanu orJL,ogic,” says Ward* “appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention about 
names and terms, ver^ similar to what is related of the*stoics, M 
and quoting from Lnfleld, fie adds *as#tfbcurately descriptive of 
Hindu logicians — ‘ J be idle quibbles, jejune reasonings’, and 
imposing sophisms which so justly exposed the Schools of the 
dialectic ph losopfier* to nditulc, found their way into* the 
porch,’ (and similarly into the Math of the Brahmins) ‘where 
much time was wasted and much ingenuity thrpwn away dpon 
questions of no importance litc Stoics (and so also the 
Hindus) largely contributed towards the confusion instead of 
the improvement of science, by substituting vague and dl- 
defined terms in the room of accurate conceptions * ” 

bo much for Hindu Science We now come to the department 
of Social I aw The Sanskrit abounds in treatises upon law , 
the principal aie the mst tutes of Manu, the Sentences of Ydgya- 
valkya, the Mit&kshara, &c They have, however, no codes of civil 
and criminal law separately treated, hut only mixed up, as in the 
various Smrxtxs with the duties of religion and ntual obser- 
vances. Works on the duties of kings, on inheritance, ntual 
or canon law on offennes atonements, purifications, vows, 
oaths, &c analogous to the Leviticus of the Mosaic rule , on 
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punishments, marriage, gifts, &c "abound. In tfyese is embodied, 
no doubt, much sound practical wisdom, but ever assqpated with 
enormous injustice, exclusiveness, partiality and varied incon- 
sistencies A b^rc inspection of Manu, the best of their writings, 
will amply gatisfy the curious enquirer that the Hindu law sages 
were not exempt from many and senous errors, and were far too 
little acquainted with the true principles 'of social ngbt and 
practical jurisprudence , nor were ever able to free them- 
selves from a blinding superstition or the selfish pride of an 
oppressive exclusiveness Neither the rights of subjects nor the 
higfcfer responsibilities of rulers and magistrate s'are duly appreciat- 
ed or accurately defined The merit, or dement of actions is not 
regulated by a fixed and just standard but by arbitrary 
distinctions, as ol caste and rank The law invades the territory 
of the nund, the province of God and conscience alone Religi- 
ous freedom is unrecognized Punishments are cruel also, m the 
extreme, or ludicrously inadequate virtues, too, are made crimes 
and crimes virtues and the progress of society stopped forever 
by stereotyping social disthictions of caste, office and profession 
6th — But the tfeal domain of Sarishnt literature is in 
die departments of Grammar Rhetoric and Poetrv Their 
Grammars are miirff'fti's and discover mud ingenuity with 
but little simplicity, and less regard to the economy ot time or 
labour to the studt nt Sanskrit gmmmar is tffc business of half 
a life life Mugdhabodln, which is the shortest grammar extant 
contains^iot firvep than eleven hundrtd rules* m rerse , condensed 
into the smallest compas<f exquisitely sententious and of couisc 
as exquisitely difficult e ich rule therefore, requiring a com 
ment or explan ition, which follows it. Die grammar of Panin i 
is a huge monument of diligent and patient Wvl exercised upon 
an illimitable material lie w ho should master jt would descr\ c 
to bh crowned a/nong his fellows, and hailed* a prince of per 
severance and of patience 

The Rhetorical work* m Sanskrit are many, but aie little 
studied by the present race of Brahmin Pundits who “seldom 
aspiring to authorship are content to learn a little Grammar, 
and to read a few of the poet* and of the works on the measures 
of verse called thanda w I he Rhetoric of the Hindus, as might 
be expected from the stvle of composition which is most 
esteemed amongst them, is far from exhibiting the correctness 
of taste produced by an addiction to the study of better models 
Turgid, bom basuc, and extravagant metaphor, verbal quibbles 
and concettos , excessive and sustained alliteration, quaint and 
capricious comparisons — such are the usual ornaments of 
Sanskrit verse Still is there a large amount of something 
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better, just feeling and perception of the simple, and the 
natural, are not Wholly wanting, though so much marred und 
obscured b? meretricious ornament 

The domain of Sanskrit poetry is a most extensive *one The 
Mah&bharata and Rumiyana, the two great MytBo-heroic Poems 
of the Hindus, arc truly gigantic works, exceeding m bulk any 
other productmns m *t£e same class of any period or nation 
1 he sacred writings (and they are all, or nearly all m verse, or at 
least in measured prose, as already noticed , ) are altogether 
so numerous and so voluminous that it might almost, without an 
hyperbole, be aaid^of them that, as to practical use and autho 
rih, ‘‘ the world itself cannot contain them ” Xhere is not a 
single Brahmin, the most erudite and laborious, who has 
studied the hundredth part of them 

But as to the mtnnsic merits of nearly the whole range, there 
is little that really deserves attention , we mean, of course, 
little that can add to our stock of valuable knowledge of men 
or tilings, of God or nature 

1 here is however, an inexhaustible band of profound raetaphy 
Meal inquiry, and a whole ouan of the fancmiland sensual On 
the former point. General Va*s Kenedy, a sober writer, and 
very competent ^udge* thus delivers l^msell — “ It must be 
admitted that the sacred Books of the Hindus coBtain neither 
gtogr iphical, chronological, noj historical mformttfion , that m 
them the use of numbers, with respect both to time «a!id place, 
is extravagantly absurd, and that m their style.and want of 
arrangement, they a?e not "only d*fi<;ient in the beauties by 
which the immortal works of Greece and Rome are distin- 
guished, but even err against all principles Bf refined taste 
and classical composition * 

On the second head Mr Ward says — speaking of Hindu 
poetry — “ that it in the most extravagant metaphor and 

the most licentious images Some allowance may be made for 
Eastern manners, but granting every possible latitude, innu- 
merable ideas are found m almost every poem, which could 
have become familiar to the imagination only amidst a people 
whose very country was a brotbel ” This is strong language 
but not too strong It is impossible for a pure mind not 
to be perpetually shocked and revolted by the undisguised 
licentiousness, as it is for correct taste not to be offended and 
disgusted by the outrageous and childish extravagance of 
metaphoric adornment, with which all Hindu poetry is replete 
Still, there are innumerable displays of genuine poetic power, 
of vigorous conception, fine imagination, natural feeling and 
glowing sentiment , and he who has sufficiently mastered the 
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first difficulties of the language, will revel in ihe enjovmfent of 
endless riches. Amidst much, very much that is grotesque, 
monstrous and absurd, much that is offensive to taste and 
moral feeling alike , much that will cause him to wonder at 
the blindness and to sigh over the debasement of fellow man — 
he will still find abundant proof of talent the most diversified, 
of poetical fancy the most striking and# ca[)tivatffig and occa- 
sionally, too, will meet with evidence that “ God has not left 
himseh without witness even in the Hindu mind,” much and 
wide and long as it has wandered from the Source of light and 
go<sdness and purity 

Having taken this rapid glance at the subject of Hindu 
Literature generally, we proceed at once to the special illus- 
tration afforded to us in the work, the title of which stands at 
the head of this article 

The Nalodaya, lit the nse of Nala, — his emergence from a 
state of fallen obscurity and sorrow, as of the sun m the horizon, 
after the darkness of night, or from behind a bank of clouds that 
had thrown a shade overplus brightness — is the story of a king 
of Nixhadha of that name, who having parried, under very 
romantic circumstances the beautiful and accomplished Damay - 
anh 3 is led under d^ji^auacal influence, into th° 'ice of gaming 
by which he is so far infatuated as to stake not only his wealth 
but his very kingdom on the tinn of a die- The stake is lost 
and he resigns his dominion to the winner Accompanied by his 
afflicted but faithful Queen alone, he retire? to a distance After 
much suffering to both, who comt even to want not a shelter 
merely, but a garment and a morsel of food, Is ala is induced, under 
the same evil influence, (w Inch is skilfully made to unite with 
the force of strong marital affection in his heart m determining his 
actions,) to abandon his already sufficiently miserable w ife After 
various subsequent adventures, trials and sorrows, a happy and 
wholly novel like concurrence of circumstances brings about 
the catastrophe, the happy meeting and reunion of the monarch 
and his queen the restoration of Nala to his kingdom, recovered 
from his envious enemy, and, after a long and prosperous 
reign, belov ed and honoured by his subjects, his death in a good 
old age, filled with days and glory The moral of the tale 
therefore, is good , and, making due allowance for the difference 
between Asiatic notions and our own, the management of events 
both ingenious and pleasing f J he author was the celebrated 
K&hd&sa, a poet of the age and court of the famous \ ikrama 
ditya, or the Sun of valour, probably just before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era The stoiy itself is laid at a much 
earlier period There are several works on the same subject. 
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which is> a favourite one with Hindu Poets , the object of 
Kalidasa, howevA, was not simply to exercise a poetical imagi- 
nation in varying the incidents and ornamenting-tne details of a 
* popular theme but to extend his own fame among the learncJ of 
his dav and country, by a display of a faculty which was at that 
time held in the highest estimation This was none other than 
a talent for aUttcratzmt, # by which, in Sanskrit literature, is not 
simply meant, as for the most part with Europeans, an ingenious 
combination of similar sounds nierel), but a style of rietncal 
composition in which the same recurrent sounds convey, at ench 
return a various ffieanmg, so forming what we have already 
termed a series of conundrums , or enigmas, literally such to the 
uninitiated Our readers will have some notion m the sequel 
of the wondrous extent to which this preposterous misapplica- 
tion of ingenuity, rather than genius, was carried, bv men of 
power that would have qualified them for very far higher 
emnrizes 

The Poem is divided into four Books, containing together 
217 shlokas, or stanzas of two lines each, couplets , wc might fitly 
term them Ihe verse. is mostly that mca^ued by time, but 
is occasionally mteftpersed wath stanzaB measured bv *yllablo* 
The division of ^ie verse is into Padqp. or half lines of 10 
instants, an instant being reckoned one soon; syllable Passing 
by other metrical •characteristics not directly to our purpose, 
though the more strictly poetical ones, we proceed. to notice 
the contrivances for alliteration , the one paramount, object 
aimed at by the Poet* Wliak will ouj readers tlrtnk, then, of 868 
metrical enigmas in one short Poem?’ Yet such is actually 
the number of alliterations in the Nalodaya, every shloka con 
taming four , each line two and each Pada or half foot one f 
The position of the reduplicated syllables (usually four, five 
or six) is variably, but most commonly, in the first uud third 
Padas, immediately after* the first foot , m *tbe second and 
fourth , at the close , or, in the beginning of each line after 
the first foot and at the end Thus — 


1 f H nd&y&Bzddyddavatah^p&ta^idur&iadayddavatak ! 

I AriHAmuddpddavatahtn}aganmigihBmajrcn!uldyddavatah ' r 

2 f Babhauja«Jra*£garashcliak4uaj^ra£^rdradhi ! 

1 Madhiwiwiiraj^ravastadifawtrfljflrttavah 1 1 

3 f Skna^nanalaMamdna fuznaZasarn^namutrakaUchitpuniBhin. ! 

\ Praikshatanai»a^fifanufmfn-ff?w/a/amimmabhunnate8hambhedah U 

4 f P*^optkoptiopikoviyoginir&bh&rtesLyAt ! 

\ VachADsibhangiurdlapann^thM/^n^am/i 1 f 

{ NaiaWitAimntfHttftinwiiiafamAgainamapaaamjkBhavaaantanabhah < 
BirdnaihihAramadaihrcmadaSArcmuMMbrainancbcbhaJfUfihkbahiki 
mijanah ' • 
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The above exemplify the usual varieties , in all, the kne beneath 
marks the reduplicated syllables forming the s^era) alliterations, 
and their various positions at the option of the composer No such 
guide to the reader, be it understood, is found m the ongtnal , 
through all the complicated difficulties of which he must wade, 
without the smallest help to the sense, but such as his own 
stores of legendary lore alone can supply, aided by a nchly 
furnished and ready memory, a fondness and aptitude for the 
solution of such Conundrums (a special talent^, and the expert- 
ness which only length of application can give To assist our 
uninitiated readers, we observe — 

That in Example I, for instance, the syllables dayadavatah , 
precisely thc^same in sound in all the four padas of the 6 hloka, 
nave as many various meanings as the times of their recurrence , 
which meanings anse from either a different division of them 
alone, or from the words which that division forms, if the same 
in form, being different in the notion conveyed Ihus, in con- 
nection with the syllable or syllables preceding, they divide, in 
the first half foot, into Bad# yaaavatah, ‘ always from Yadava,’ (the 
god Krishna ,) m ^the second, into dijr&saduya davatah, , * from 
the intolerable fire , ’ in the. thjrd, int6 oamu day ad avatnh } 
‘from him who preserves from all’ (enemies,) and in the 
last, into day a damtwi (a participial) — ‘ from him who has a 
son ,’ 1 e is the father of the meaning of t)ie entire verse, as 
given by Dr Yates is — ‘O tny heart’ never depart from 
Y6dava r} tlic father of Love, who is the fire that burns the 
intolerable wood (wilderness) of nn, anu who preserves the 
three worlds from all enemies * 

So again, in the fourth example, the fourfold reduplication 
of the syllables vtko , by simply a different division of the 
syllables, forms these four several phrases — pikopi kopi kopiko , 
meajung ‘as though some angry cuckoo,’ w'hile the parallel 
one of the dissyllable rata makes, in the same way,n-ndani tamtam 
ftf-h, meaning — ‘ addressing) to them these (words), having a 
broken (utterance ’) 

Once more, in the 3rd example, the reduplication nanalasa- 
mana-n reads lst,-na nala samana - n “like Nala ,* 2d-nanala sama- 
nan, “ like fire 3d nanala samarwn “ not not ue yes,” shining n 
4M-na naalasamana n, “ not idle” t e eneigetic the whole 
runs — “ she saw there some men bright as fire, glorious and 
energetic, and so like Nala that there was no difference 
between them ” 

The entire poem is constructed on the same principle , its 
217 couplets containing each four reduplications, 868 in all, 
and each reduplication a mere verbal pun , a play upon words, 
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or ratter syllable^, an enigma whose whole merit consists in 
ringing four # fanciful, often far-fetched and absurd, changes, 
upon as many collections of the same sounds l To Ibis ingenious, 
it may be,bnt certainly grotesque and petty artifice # are necessarily 
sacrificed, to a very great extent, both play of imagination and 
the indulgence of those natural emotions which would arise 
out of the incidents of *the story, were it not made to yield 
place to the exercise of a strained ingenuity in hunting after 
mere puns’ The case of the reader is quite the same that 
of the author , bis attention is kept so much on the stretch 
to discover the division and meanings of the alliterated 
syllables, that he is neither sufficiently at liberty to observe 
and dwell upon the beauties of the composition, nor properly 
prepared to recede the impression which the story is otherwise 
calculated to make upon him 

That even one like Kalidasa, a poet by nature of the first 
order, as his various productions sufficiently attest, should 
have failed to throw much of poetic beauty into so narrow a 
•spice as 217 stanzas, seemgthe singularlmpedimcnts offered to 
the flow of fancy and of/ecdmgby the preposterous form to which 
hr had restricted himself* is sifrely not a matter of sui prize 
J he wonder is ralher that such a mun^paild hgve allowed 
himself to wear such fetters. The only excuse that can be 
offered for him is, thl bid taste »of his age, that demanded or 
((add tolerate such peunle affectation, such senseless •ifionstro 
sities Yet men of*rcal genius like K&lid&^a, *as th?) are 
capable of guiding and correcting the^ew^ral mind, so are they 
bound to assume the fiist prerogative of learning and abihty, 
and to If ad not follow , whenever the direction is wrong which 
is taken b) public taste or sentiment 

Dr Yates saj , ip his preface that “K&lid&sa has, in this work, 
ornamented his subject with pearls drawn from thp very deep<?fet 
recesses of the sea of oriental learning ” For our own parts we 
arc free to confess that we have not been able to discover 
man's that were worth) the labour of fishing them up, they 
seem to us, for the most part, rather imitation paste than genuine 
pearls , or if real, sadly bruised and broken in the stringing 1 

The mere English reader who should peruse Dr Yates’s 
translation of the Nalodaya, might not at once come to the same 
conclusion because, he it observed, he arrives at the meaning of 
the author at once and without any other labour than the 
easy and pleasurable one of siimple perusal , whilst he who 
reads the original is obliged, with infinite pains, to hunt it 
,out through a dense underwood jungle of puzzling and mono- 
tonous alliteration 
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the Nalodaya. To students of Sanskrit especially, the expansion 
and frequent inversion of the original, occasion confusion and 
obscurity — confusion and obscurity which even the analysis at the 
end does not altogether remove * 

The translator has not only been too diffusive, and failed to 
exhibit, as far as our idiom allowed, the charatenetic laconism 
of KAlidAsa, but has further denaturalized tl4 Hindu poet 
by foisting in phrases altogether in Western taste .Thus, the 
8imple*ongmal of stanza 35 B I reads — “ the deities behold- 
ing the moon-faced Nala maintaining his own fame, destroying 
the*- glory of his foes’ renown, and subduing all his enemies, 
became astounded.” This, in the English version, runs thus — 

When they beheld the man so dignified 
In form and strength they felt themselves abashed, 

And were constrained with mortals to confess 

They never had his equal seen before 

Who made hit rtvaTs excellence a foil 

Not willing to contend with such a man 

Who like a fire consumed his enemies 

Who superemtnfnt among the kings 

Shone like the moon among the smaller stars — 

These lines, which exhihit a ve«y fair speeimen of Dr Yates s 
work, arc trebly faqjty v first by excess, ‘as the lines italicised 
evince, 2ndhy by deficiency, as a comparison with the literal 
prose translation will show at a glance, and 3rdly, which is our 
present object to remark, by engrafting upon Oriental simplicity 
our Western phraseology , as in the line (which by the way is 
not original either) v ( * ! 

Who made his rival s excellence a foil 
And, in the interpolated stanza immediately proceeding the 
abore, the metaphor — 

As twinkling stars hide their diminished heads 
Whop sol (') the glorious king of day appears ’ 

So, also, such borrowed anglicisms as ‘blushing honours — 
* trembling seized his frame’ — ‘joys gone by’ — and the like 
Having thus freely, but candidly, animadverted on the Doctor s 
version, as we felt called to do, we shall now give our readers 
a few selected specimens of the work, exemplifying both the 
thought and fancy of the Hindu poet, and the taste and skill 
of his European translator 

Here is a very characteristic metaphor 

His arm} was a ship, his foes a sea. 

And arrow's were the waves — while he on board, 

In triumph sailing through those dashing waves 
The port of safety reached * 

Book I V 6 
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He^hke a sea lmroenVe received from every side 
The tributary streams of wealth and power ” — Verst 1 

Adorned with such a foe-subduing king, 

Joined with his brother and his friend, the earth 
In nothing differed from the heavens m which 
The run and moon and stars propitious shine ” — Verse 8 

How much the bees add glory to the spring ! 

See them m swarms proceed from tree to tree 
And sip the nectar with avidity 

Like merry drunkards humming as they go * — Verse 16 

Destitute of all he laid aside 

His pnde and arrogance and in the boat 
Of patient fortitude the ocean crossed 
Of seL f ’"•"roach — Book III V 10 

The following we think as beautiful and expressive as 13 
characteristic Damayanti, bewailing her lost Imhband, exclau 118 

Long as my soul within this body dw ells 
So long in it will IS ala not reside^ 

As glowing fire within the heated iron p 

The Poet, estmfhtiijg theWoftiness of his theme and his own 
incompetence, sa^ — 

‘ 

I labour^with anxiety fo find 
A t esseljit to reach the haven fair 

Of moral sentiment there are some very pleasing nfeta^ ces * 
of which we quote the following — 

None 

Were more disposed to save a prostrate foe 
He never wreaked his vengeance on the man 
H ho sohght his mercy 


Hurt not the innocent 

And thou shall soon receive a meet reward 

My dearest fnend your form is beautiful 
Then let your face be so 


Be well assured, 

That such as are renowned for generous deeds 
Will, in due time their recompence receive 
Generous men are always blessed with friends * 

The utter selfishness produced by a passion for gaming ltf we 
expressed — 

His brother won the game he was undone 1 
A brother’s pity still he hoped to find 
But none he found — no pity gamesters know 
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The following passages affortl pleasing proof of the ‘great 
scriptural truth that “ those who nave not (a wntten) law, are 
a Ifiio unto themselves, which shew the work of th^law wntten 
on their hearts , their consciences, the* meanwhile, accusing or 
excusing them * bpist of Paul to the Rom 11 15 

And now by Kill* conquered and^xpelled - 
From home, a fugitive and vagabond 
He wandered, seeking rest but finding none 
Fhe ead effects of sin none can avert 
lor as the seed we sow must be the fruit 

The force of a temptation adapted to time,*place and circum- 
stances js well remarked upon — 

How hard it is temptation to resist 
H ken time and place and inclination urge 1 

The poet thus notices the fatuity produced by a previous success 
m evil courses — 


He reaolv ed again to try 

bo mortals are M-cuved and tnmk the means 
SucccrwTuI once will always be the |ame 
A moment b thought had shewn the ojfpoaite 

The following passive is every way a heppy specimen of 
Hindu poctrv, the metaphor or concetto , the description ol 
nature, undtre moral reflection, we all in it§ best style (This 
is not, however, accurately exhibited in the version ) — 

And now th«* sun, had set vith crufison tinge 
Flu lotus red htid lost its glowing hue 
From, which it was apparent to the eye 
The sun had been a most notorious thief 
rhe colour of his beams the fact disclosed 
But Boon he lost his most unlawful gain 
And suffered for the sly nefartous deed 
For m proportion to hie former light 
rhe darknesB thickened round hie path-— to shew 
That lost of glory is the fruit qf sin 

There are several very natural expressions of feminine modesty, 
affection and fidelity put into the mouth of the heroine of the 
Poem, Damayanti or Bhaimi. We regret, however, to observe 
that, as in all Hindu works, so here, Love is too much of a passion, 
and too little of a sentiment and principle of the heart There 
is timidity, grace, loyalty, devotion on the one side , sacrifice, 
generosity and faithful attachment on the other , but on both 
it 19 clear the affection is far too animal and much too little 


* Or moral and natural evil personified 
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spiritual, elevated and disinterested Female lips utter ex- 
pressions which*quite destroy the illusions of poetical ima 
gination aiftt moralized sentiment in the European reader The 
sportive scene in B II, lb strongly in proof, to which, however, 
we can here only make the reference 

Among the truly Hindu notions asserted and illustrated in 
the Nalodaya,Vs prontu^ent that of an all-controlling/ata/ity, an 
influence, external to the mind of man, which exerts itself irresis- 
tibly upon him. Not only in all the depths of his affliction, and 
his worst reverses, does Nala express his belief of this all- 
contToulling impulse, but even when actually meditating an 
act of cruel desertion of his suffering and ftuthfpl wife, whilst 
heavy with sorrow, hunger and travel, she lay in uneasy sleep 
by his side on the cold ground , — a desertion in which we should 
certainly have rtproached the poet with a contrivance to 
separate the hapless pair, equally clumsy and unnatural, were it 
not certain that he drew his pictures from real life around him — 
Fhus it is said, that while — 

' Hia heart reproached him for she cruel deed 
Hu only consolation w as tnfate 
That so (4 Mtppms i n % an evtl hour 
The Btronges* foes he had subdued before 
But new by K&li (moral evil) conl^i^d, &c ’ 

Damayanti, too, # amid her lamentations on awaking, uniting 
a very natural and pleasing expression of affection and forgive- 
ness with her unaoubting belief in an absurd an<! njpnstrous 
dogma exclaims, — apbstrophising tl^p departed traitor, her selfish 
husband — 

Shall I impute it to the want of love ? 

Ah' No ' he far from thee all treachery 1 
I know that some malignant power unseen 
Has lqd thee to commit this foolish act, 

And therefore from my heart forgive thee all 1 

Here is a doctrine which, reduced to practice, — as it is over all 
India to the present day— destroys all sense of moral responsi- 
bility and freedom of will and action , relaxes all manly energy 
and virtuous force alike , and, m effect, justifies every manner of 
base and unworthy deed The Hmdu never dreams of " resist- 
ing the devil, that he may flee from him,” and, “ having done 
all” that conscience, piety and goodness suggest and enjoin, 
“ standing in the evil day 1 ” He rather basely and treacherously 
yields him at the first onset, and pleads his fate to excuse his 
cowardice, apathy and wickedness 1 

Again , the transitonness of human life and its satisfactions, is 
made an argument, m true epicurean style, for sensual indul 
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gcnce The Carpe diem systeln is well ucyierstood in India* 
Thus sings Khliddsa, addresmg the fair sex too ! — 

“ Remember 

That youth is like the season of the spring 
Wheh freshness gives a grace to every flower , 

But long it will not last Improve ti now. 

And taste the sweets of friendship while you y*ay ” 

The term * friendship’ is not a correct version of the original , 
( love vould have been as chaste and more to the pomt^but 
than the verse would have halted. 


-4gain, men and women m seasons of calamity talk with impas- 
sioned coolness ^ if we may be allowed the expression, of having 
recourse to a voluntary death. This is a sin and mischief awfully 
prevalent in India, the natural growth from the universal 
belief m fate and transmigration, as well as in the irresistible 
influence of evil Thus Damayanti, after the beautiful utterance 
quoted above, m which she compares Nala, the object of her 
fond devotion, to the warming fire that pervades and consumes 
the glowing iron — thus passionately exclaims — 

But why should we consuming and consumed 
Remain ? Depart my soul gnd end tie pain 

TMest to die l 

Q wolf, fonder awful cavern corned 
And in thy fury quickly life destroy 
— l — How can I endure tglive, when he 
t On whom my hopes of earthly bliss depend 
Unkind and absent leads a wretched life ? 

Ohupgry R&kshasa* come |nd devour ! 

Thy sideB are link With long continued want 
Then come and fill them with this flesh of mine * 

In th^e compassion cannot plead excuse 
For thou hast none O lend thy grinding teeth 
And in return to thee my heart I give ’ 

Yet, immediately upon tins, she addresses herself m prayer 
to the deittes Brtihmd and Vishnu! asking them to pour ven- 
geance on the foes of her Lord and herself and cries — 

Exert thy power and pour on them thy wrath 
Which torrent like shall sweep them all away 1 * 


It is surely needless to remark upon a faith which inculcates 
such delusions, destructive alike of virtue and happiness, of 
pietv and fortitude , which robs affliction both of its consolation 
and its softening, correcting power , nay, which overthrows the 
very foundation of all rehgion and morals. 

£)r Yates’s volume contains first the original Sanskrit in the 
Devanfigan character, together with a prose commentary — 


• A class of Goblins or rapacious fiends that feed on human fleih 
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without which n<^ Pandit, even the most learned, ever pretends 
to read this singular work , another strong argument, by the 
way, in prfrof of our theory of the Sanskrit language ' T)ie 
alliterations , on which the whole sense turns, are marked by a 
line beneath, since the Indian alphabets afford no such assis- 
tance as is obtained from the use of our italic types This 
part of the work occtfjqps 165 pages. Next follows the metri- 
cal English version, extending to page 222 Then comes 
“ an Essay on Alliteration, with specimens of Artificial \5erses,” 
reaching to page 264 These are followed by " An account of 
other oriental works on the same subject as the Nalodaya,” glso 
with specimens, terminating on page 306 Last of all is given 
“ An analysis of the Nalodaya, ’ i e a grammatical resolution of 
the original, verse by verse, which extends to a hundred pages 
more, and concludes the work This portion of it will, no 
doubt, prove very acceptable to the student , but with a very 
little additional particularity , without any further enlargement, 
might have been rendered far more serviceable than it now is 
Havmg examined it closely, through, the whole of the first 
book, we are competqpt to speak confidently upon this 
point It is true *ne sense* in many places is difficult , and 
the commentators # differ in their solutvjs # Yet, fixing upon 
that which seems the preferable, by more ‘accurately resolviTig 
its composition, n#t only tjje learner but even the more 
advanced would have been saved a world of dimqpky , and, 
what is of far more consequence, the expenditure of «time, — 
which is too preciohs to* be wgstpd on the solution of 
conundrums as which when they are solved, are often* like 
rotten nuts, not worth the cracking, — been gr^&tly economised 
It is often difficult to reconcile the version with the analysis, 
and both with the Commentary We must take the woik as 
it is, however , agd such as it is, we offer our best thanks to 
the labounous compiler for the gift. He has'rendered .many 
services to Indian literature , and though neither a pro 
found scholar, nor exhibiting always a very cornet taste, 
he is yet always respectable, and has, by dint of diligence 
perseverance, and unsparing toil, effected much that deserves 
the gratitude of those who may profit by his labour 

The essay on Alliteration has been published before, it 
now appears in an enlarged and improved condition It 
supplies ample information on the subject, with numerous 
well selected specimens of the different forms noted in it 
Our readers would have reason to complain if we did not 
afford them a few samples. After quoting specimens, — 1st of 
verses from which some particular class of iette is excluded 
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as labials , palatines , compound letters, fcc the compiler give$ 2dly 
instances of proper alliteration, or iterated reduplication of the 
same letter or letters. Here is one^ in which the stanza is 
constructed with only a single consonant , which differs in each 
half foot Thus — 

Jajauioj&jijntiji taatatotitatititut | # j 

BHbhobhibh4blnbhubh£bhdHh&nrennrarM || 

Again 

SafldsiAsaausuAs^so yey&yeyiyay&yayaA J 
Lalau lflia lalo lolaA BnashiBhaahiahushjABhasha* j( 

If the reader can manage to utter these monuments of a 
depraved, barbarous and ridiculous taste, he will perhaps ask 
if any sense can by possibility be elicited from them ? We 
answer, in Sanskrit, yes , but of no other human tongue certainly 
could the same affirmation be predicated These precious 
fooleries are made to mean as follows — 

1 “ The wamng foe, overpowering all the sons of courage, 
distressing the most brave, glorious, exceeding in terror, a 
fearless elephant, and advancing m his chariot, then attacked 
him ” 

2 w He with hm sword, his arrow and bow, and with a geni- 
us fit for all warKhe ‘operations, firm and ftctive, starting up 
against the son of bhiva, displayed his prowess ” 

In anothei'variety a single leltA, u e one consonant only, i& 
mtrodqcccT through the entire stanza. Thus, 

I?4dtdo(iudda4ud(^tdid^d&Gbdudadi l HadoA j 
DuddttdaAdadafleduddedadadadadadodadaA j| 

Which ridiculous chattering is thus resolved — 

“ Krishna the benevolent, the troubler of the injurious, the 
purifier, whose arm is destructive to the lmpibus, who gives both 
to jthc liberal and the miser, and is the destrofyer of destroyers, 
discharged a weapon at the enemy ” 

Otner specimens of perverted ingenuity will be found in 
Dr Yate^s curious essay, exhibiting ample illustration of the 
truly wonderful construction and flexibility of this singular 
language, and equally of the correctness of the hypothesis we have 
put forth Thus, sometimes it is not mere literal reduplication 
that effects the object, but verbal, or a play upon words , either 
the same precise term bearing different acceptations, or, as differ- 
ently divided, forming various words, with of course various 
meanings , as, 

Navdnaraih pankrdntdu mahadbhirbhimavikramaih | 

Navdnaratk panknUtcm dadiha nagarfn kapih jj 

“ The monkey burnt the city which was not accessible to other 
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great and powerful monkeys or»to be overcome by men.” Here 
read, in the full line — na v&naraih, &c. * not by monkeys / m 
tbe second, na v& naraih, &c * nor yet by men, &c 1 

Still, the powers of 4 the ever malleable Sanskrit are* not 
exhausted. Verses are composed in it, in whidi the same word, 
as to appearance, may be reiterated through a whole stanza and 
yet make goAl sense"* \ e 

Saminaya saminaya samdnayi pamanayd j 
SamanayS samanaya samanaya sam4nay6 |j 

Yet this is nctf battology or f endless repetition’ of the same 
word m the same sense , no, gentle reader, it in good sooth^ives 
out this meaning — “ O thou * who participatest In my feelings, 
effect the union of me with this maiden, alike unparalleled by 
any , in whom loneliness and accomplishments are combined , 
but who is filled with haughtiness (disdain) and indifferent to 
my sufferings.” Can any waste of time, talent and labour, more 
profitless and vain, be conceived? Yet such were the senseless 
exercises to which a mind and powers like those of Kdluldsa, and 
many others permitted themselves to be chained by the love of 
a worthless fame qpd ttfe depraved taste of*semi-barbarous ages 
and people T • 

The last of tfiese strange crudities is* tBe claiss of figurative 
alliteration, or verses constructed m the ordinary way, but 
arrranged in certain jorms (ft figures , as of a tunning stream, 
a square, a drum, a wheel, or a lotus-flower , a st a cross, a 
sword, a bow and •arrow* a tree, a fl^g, a b*>at? a serpent, and 
soon Se\eral of these were first "published, by the present 
Reviewer, in the Calcutta Christian Observe s, some veafe ago, 
with other similar curiosities, from whence they nave been 
borrowed by Dr Yates and given with others m his own 
collection 

On a review oT these singular compositions *ind of the whole 
work, we come to the same conclusion with Dr Yates, that 
“ the very ingenious specimens of alliteration which have been 
brought forward must convince every unprejudiced mind that 
the natives of this country are by no means deficient in 
intellect. It must, at the same time, be regretted that their 
attention to those parts of learning which required great inge- 
nuity has diverted their minds from that correct and dignified 
style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers 
(and ice add, those of all other western nations) so much excel 
them , and which, to a nation, is of far greater importance than 
all the embellishments of poetry ” 

On the whole our readers will gather that we,— after a number 
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of years and great labour expended on the Sanskrit language 
ana literature, and those of some of its derivatives, especially the 
less # refined, perhaps, but certainly far more simple 1 , beautiful 
and 'practicable Bengali — have come to* the settled conviction 
that while the Sahsknt is, and will continue to be, an astonish- 
ing monument of human ingenuity and skill, iL is certainly 
not less so of human selfishness and foJW “ Tne wise have 
been taken m their own craftiness” The sacred language of 
the Gods and Priests has not only ceased to be the spoken 
dialect of any nation upon earth, though once the most exten- 
sively used of all the languages of man, — as witness its vanous 
cognates among all the Cushite nations, the Teutonic, Sclavonian, 
Greek, Latin, Saxon, Zand, old Persian and others — but, having 
been made the instrument of excluding the mass of men from 
knowledge, and of subjecting them to the blinding and tyrannic 
sway of a cunning and despotic priesthood, has in the end given 
place, with the progress of home civilization and foreign conquest, 
to vernaculars infinitely more fitted to be the medium of gene 
ral intercourse and general illumination The Sanskrit is 
already a dead language, and by its veqy difficulty and refine- 
ment hastening to oblivion , nor dors it posSess, after all fair 
admissions, a literature £>f sufficient intrinsic merit, to render 
it worth the gleat auldunt of mental toil and expenditure of 
time required |br its acquisition ^ This, of course, we mean 
generally To the few it will always be an object of interest, 
nor will they* spare, and nghtly any amount of toil necessary 
to compass its attainment. < lo Christian Missionaries it is 
our settled conviction, that Sanskrit is an indispensable acqui- 
sition, if either they would attain a correct and self-effected 
acquaintance with the original sources of Hindu philosophy 
and Hindu faith, or deal intelligently and to any good purpose 
with Jtlie present race of sophists who draw„ Trom its hidden 
recesses^ all their Btrmoury of thought, argument and objection. 
Wc do not say that every Missionary should learn Sanskrit — 
though a very little labour would suffice to give him a 
■ufficient skill in it, for some of the purposes contemplated — 
nor that any should expend upon the language and literature 
of the Brahmins an undue portion of time or attention , but 
we say that such of them as wish either to conciliate or to com- 
mand the respect of the Brahminical body — and their respect 
is a sure passport to general acceptance and esteem , — suen as 
would draw their information from the fountain-head, without 
either fear of mistake themselves or danger of being worsted, as 
Christian evangelists, by the sophistry or bad faith or ignorance of 
their opponents, must set themselves vigorously ana at first to 
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this arduous bu* necessary stutfy It will amply repay them in 
the end. /They must not, err nor allow others to err, either by 
absurdly overrating or vainly underrating the value and impor- 
tance of Hindu literature If in history, geography, the exact 
sciences, the useful arts, the belle9 lettres, in morals, and above 
all in theology and oriental science, the Sanskrit is eminently 
defective , yet in law, astronomy, some branches of ma- 
thematics, logic and rhetoric it is very respectable , while, 
from us most legendary literature, its Veds, Pur&ns and mytho- 
logical poems, diligence and ingenuity may yet elicit some facts, 
however disguised^ that may be of importance hereafter, when 
brought together, in settling some still obscune problems in 
human history and in the regions of poetry and grammar it has 
incalculable storey of hidden treasures, which only the key of 
learned patience can unlock and expose to the knowledge and 
admiration of mankind 

It may be relied on as incontrovertible, that Revelation and 
Christianity, so far from hating any thing to apprehend from 
the discoveries that have been made, or may yet, as we hope, 
be made, in Hin<|ui Afcheeology, Science tfnd Philosophy, have 
greatly profited, and* must *progressively profit, by their more 
extended study* Magna est veritas ft*fmceval^nt — Truth has 
nothing to fear from enquiry on the contrary it is ignorance 
alone that suppofts error Jjet Hindus be compelled to examine 
their own literature , let their Vedas and other authorities be 
dragged forth to Ught , let them find no refuge in appealing 
to unknown Sh&atras and misqiTotftig partially known works 
of uncertain authority , and they themselvqp will arrive at a 
conviction of their errors and absurdities In this way, and 
in this alone, can true philosophy and religion gain a continually 
accrescive reputation and acceptance with learned Hindus, and 
with the vulgar through them, till, at length, Hinduisfo fall 
from its foundation and the everlasting Gospel rise *upon its 
rums. The Sanskrit language, religion, and philosophy, too, 
have moulded all the thought and phraseology of the Hindus every 
where , and their several vernaculars are more or less filled, 
the Beng&li m particular saturated , with them It is morally 
impossible to recast them and make them take a Euro 
pean character No, the European teacher must cast himself 
rather into the Sanskrit mould, and take its full impression, 
before he can either be at home in dealing with Hinduism and 
Hindus, or be acceptable and fully intelligible to those whom 
c ne g^ ect °* Sanskrit we attribute much 

ot the failure of which complaint is daily made, as experienced in 
Indian evangelization rhe foreign teachers have not spoken the 
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language of the people they taught , they have nMt thought tn t/ie 
native mode , nor spoken in the native manner , idiom and phraseo- 
logy *• nor have they been able either fully to comprenend or 
effectually to answer the objections of their antagonists, for want 
of a better acquaintance with Hindu I iterature , and that is 
not to be obtained but through the Sanskrit, If efer they hope 
to do more extensive service in the holy and merciful cause 
they advocate, they must buckle on their armour afresh, and 
enter into the very thickest of the battle they must hunt out 
the foe in every skulking place and covert, anp fairly wear him 
outy till he yields, and the Christian warrior shall be permitted to 
raise a triumphant shout over fallen Hinduism, — “ Victory, Halle- 
lujah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth P 


Art II — India and India Missions , including Sketches of the 
Gigantic system of Hinduism both m theory and practice , 
also notices of some of the principal agencies employed tn con- 
ducting the process of Indian evayqelizat&jT^ tyc tyc By the 
Rev Alexander Duffel) D Church of Scotland Mission , 
Calcutta — Edmbditfn, 1839 Second Edtfioh, 1840 

A full quarter of a millennium has passfd aw av, since the 
sagacious Ba^on expressed his belief that the period had arrived 
for the fulfilment of the prophecy of Dinjcl icgarding “ the 
times of the encf, M whefe it is predicted that “ many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be encreased * What would 
the sage say now, could he bring his conceptions, magnificent 
as that were for the age in which he lived, info juxta position 
with the scenes that are now daily exhibited before our eyes ? 
If mdny went to and fro m his dajs, how many more m ours 1 
If the many travellers in his day could with any propriety be 
said to run, what term can be found to describe the rapidity 
with which land and sea are traversed in these our days ? If know- 
ledge were encreased in his days, as compared with the ages 
that preceded, how immeasurably greater has been its encrease 
up till the present time 1 Great as were undoubtedly his concep 
tions, and bold as was the flight of his anticipate inagination, 
he would be constrained, if it were given him once more to return 
to the abodes of living men, to acknowledge that it had not 
entered into his heart to conceive a tithe of the reality that would 
burst upon his vision And yet, after all, the age in which we 
live is at least as much an age of anticipation, as any of those 
that preceded it We feel and know that the course of research 

4 
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and enlightenment in regard to a vast variety of most important 
subjects is 4feven now but beginning while we cannot but 
believe that there are subjects regarding which our children 
will wonder, and their children will speculate and theorise, 
and their descendants of the third and fourth generations will 
attain to the certainty# of knowledge, whose very existence has 
not yet been “ dreamt 3f m our philosophy n — Or to adopt a 
comparison of which the great man we have named has. more 
than once made use — many mines have been dug which have 
just been shewn to .contain most precious ore, but which b%ve 
as yet hardly begun to be wrought, whilst every where beneath 
our feet there are doubtless veins and beds of richest treasure, 
that are destined to reward the industry of generations yet unborn 
The true Baconian js still cheered with the same expectation 
of bright days yet undawned, that cheered his great leader m 
the days of other years 

Nor is f this expectation a mere wild imagining resting 
upon vague analogies It is a solid and substantial hope, with 
a far firmer and broader basis to support it ijian had the ex- 
pectation of Bacon, ^blch has |o well stood the test of time Our 
hope is, if we may so express it, still morp Baconian than was 
Bacon’s We tilist our subject is sufficiently *8enou8 and 
important to justify our drawing an illustration from the sacred 
writings, as to the difference Detween the expectations enter- 
tained by the gifted few in former days, and the hopes* that may 
be reasonably cherished now^m regard J*> the onward progress 
of our race m knowledge and civilizanon In the Epistlp to 
the Romans, Chap v we read thus — “ By whom we have 
access by faith into that grace wherein we stand, and rejoice m 
hope of the glory of God and not only so, but we glory in 
tribulation also, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope ” The inspired 
Apostle in this glowing passage distinguishes between two 
kinds, or at least two degrees of hope — the hope that rests on 
the simple basis of faith, and that which stands on the additional 
foundation of experience It is as if a creditor should receive 
a promise of the payment, in two instalments, of the sum due 
to him As soon as his debtor’s word is pledged, he exercises, 
on the simple faith of his debtor’s probity and punctuality, a 
hope of the due fulfilment of the promise But when, notwith- 
standing that evil tames, and days of commercial tribulation 
intervene, the debtor arrives punctually at the appointed period, 
and discharges the first part of his obligation, the creditor’s hope 
is abundantly strengthened that the second instalment shall 
also be forthcoming at the stipulated period He retains all 
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his original faith in his debtor’s honesty, c and all the hope 
that originally sprang from this source but to%this is now 
superadaed another hope which could have no existence before, — 
the hope derived from experience Or — to illustrate still fur- 
ther a point that appears to us of high importance, — who is there 
who does not remember the days of those years, *when a holiday 
excursion was to him the consummation of felicity? When the 
promise of such an excursion had passed the lips of one that 
had never deceived us, hope sprung forthwith exultingly into 
being It was the hope of simple faith, but with what fears 
and anxieties had it to struggle durmg the intervening days 
Every cloud that passed over the sun was a cause of alarm 
and the very intensity of the expectation made it too difficult 
for our young faculties to realize its hilfilment But the 
morning comes, prolific of sunshine and joy The nursery 
resounds with the bustle of preparation The holiday attire 
is donned The early meal is devoured rather than eaten 
The pomes are at the door The girths are tightened We 
are mounted, we are away The hope of experience is in 

calm exercise now for the process is visibly begun, which 
is to end in the accomplishment of our fond desires This 
last illustration i£ay appear to some too trilling, as the former 
may appear too grave , but if the solemiyty and importance 
of the mattlr to be illustrated will justify the use of the 
one, tjie jbyousness of it will equally warrant the use of the 
other And "iter all though 'he illustration be somewhat 
trifling, we care but littie, provided it be appiopnate , — 

Sic caiubus catulos Bimiles sic matnbus hoedos 

Noram Sic parvis componere magna solebam 

The hope of faith had its full sway in the mmd of Bacon 
in regard to the future progress of mankind in the career 
of improvement We can exercise a hope derived from ex 
perience in regard to the continuance and ultimate consum 
mation of that career His faith was fixed on the right 
foundation, and the hope that was reared on it was goodly 
in its proportions “ The beginning of all our hope (says 
he) is m God The work in which we are engaged is so 
good in its nature, that it must certainly have originated 
with him who is the Author of all good and the Father of 
lights But m the Divine works even the smallest begin 
mogs most certainly produce their consequences , and what 
is said with respect to spiritual things that r the kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation*, is true also m regard to all 
the great works of Providence, so that all things progress without 
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noise and bustle, and the effect i£ accomplished before men ob- 
serve or suppose tnat it is m the course of accomplishment ” 
Precisely what is true of the acquisition of knowledge, ja 
true also of its diffusion 'We have outlived the day when it 
could be gravely questioned amongst Englishman whether the 
masses of the people ought to be educated or not Men of all 
parties and all views nOw agree that no limit can be assigned 
to the amount of knowledge that ought to be diffused through 
every grade of society And although there may be still aome, 
who keep up the cant phraseology of other days, as to the 
incompatibility of a wide diffusion of knowledge with its deptfc, 
yet we doubt not it will soon be universally acknowledged, that, 
so far from the existence of any such incompatibility, the very 
reverse is the fact If it be true that philosophy is extended 
by a few who shoot ahead of their fellows, and make discoveries 
which must necessarily for a time be confined to themselves, 
it stands to reason that the further the many have advanced, the 
further will the few advance who must still be ahead of the 
many As in civil society the Utopian notion of perfect equality 
of rank and possession is evinced t0 t> e a dreaja and a delusion, 
so it is in the kingdan? of sciqpce Ihe pyramid must verge 
towards a point but the* broader the bas^ the higher may we 
expect the structure to tower The history*^ science, in the 
ages that are past, is^ continued illustration of this Jruth Ihe 
philosophers of Egypt and of India, of Greece and^of Rome 
were doubtless possessed of much knowledge, as compared with 
their degraded countrjfmen »But thp jpilar hacfr no base, and 
it fell from mere top-heavmess Perhaps the strongest instance 
of this evil is presented by the history of science *m this country 
of India. In the last number of this journal, in attempting 
to present a concise view of the attainments of the ancient 
Hindu Sages m on£ ^department of science,* we made it appear 
that there were great mathematicians in India, a thousand j^ars 
ago But where are the mathematics of the Hindus now ? Had 
the knowledge attained by the few been commumcate4 to the 
many , — had there been a regular supply by means of a com- 
prehensive system of education of those who might at once 
have treasured up and extended the discoveries of the Sages, 
India might at this day have held no contemptible place among 
the nations of the earth But these philosophers never 
dreamt of communicating their acquisitions to the a profane 
vulgar,” and the natural consequence has been the utter 
extirpation of Hindu science, and the utter blight and prostra- 

• Algebra of the Hindus —Calcutta "Rev mo No IV 
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tion of the Hindu mind To *the productiop of this spirit of 
exclusiveness the degrading religion of India contributed, along 
^fith that natural selfishness of heart and contraction of mind, 
which alone has produced, in other countries, the same results 
in a smaller degree Now, as in the productions of human art, 
one of the greatest achievements of skill is tq make an evil 
produce its own remedy (as when $hS undue rapidity of a 
machine’s motion is made, by an ingenious application of the 
laws *-of matter and motion, to produce its retardation, and its 
undue retardation is made to effectuate the necessary accelera 
twn,) so is the infinite wisdom of the supreme Ruler of the 
world displayed in the eduction, by apparently natural sequences, 
of the cure of evils out of the evils themselves The natural 
consequence of the Brahmamcal superstition on the minds of 
its votaries was universal ignorance and universal depravity, a 
thorough paralysis of the intellectual and moral energies of the 

f eople This as naturally produced national weakness, and laid 
ndia open to all who had greediness enough to covet its riches, 
and bIoII enough to overpower their enfeebled guardians And 
thus a counteracting element has been introduced into the 
system After various changes, *he vast continent of India has 
been subjected to tfye^sway of those who, more than any other 
nation in thfc worm, have at once the will and the power to 
diffuse that f nhghtenment amon^ the people, which will enable 
them to Resume their proper place among the nations of the 
earth ° By the establishment of righteous laws, by the strict 
and impartial ifdmimsty^tion of justice, By the encouragement 
of arts and commerce, and by the intercourse of the people 
with those whb are more enlightened than themselves, much 
gqpd has been, and is being, effected among the population of 
India But among the means by which this elevation of the 
Indian mind and the rectification of the Inchan heart are to be 
achieved, one of the chief is unquestionably the diffusion of 
sound knowledge, and the promulgation of the gospel among the 
people of the land Without this, all the efforts of governors 
and jurists, commercialists and economists will be comparatively 
valueless It was late in the history of the connection between 
Europe and India, ere any rational interest was felt by the 
European people in the mental and moral and spiritual un 
provement of their brethren m the east It was not till what 
the author of the work at the head of this article expressively 
calls the “ eras of romantic imaginative interest,” and of 
" romantic literary interest” had closed, that the era of “ vivid 
religious interest” was ushered in — 

As the era of romantic literary interest began to wane, the era of rmd 
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rtbfidks interest bran to emerge in splendour from the shadowy twilight 
of a long protracted dawn. And was it not for the manifestation of this 
brighter era, tnd the reah ration of its promised blessmga that all else which 
preceded it was overruled byOivme Providence as subservient and prepSua 
tory ? Can it be that a power so tremendous over an empire so vast and a 
people so countless has been placed in the hands of a few Bntons for no 
higher end than^hat of enabling them to gratify their ambition their avance 
their vain-glonous tastes lawless appetites ? No Reason philosophy 
sound theism. Revelation — all must unite in repelling the insinuation as not 
less dishonourable than false Whatever man may think He who guides 
the course of pro\ idence with whom one day is as a thousand years* and a 
thousand years as one day has respect to the everlasting covenant — the roer 
cies of which arc sure **and the privileges of which shall one day be extended 
to all the kindreds of the nations The march of His dispensations may ap 
pear slow and their developement obscure to a creature ifke man whose 
term of being is so swiftly run out and whose power of vision is so feeble 
and so faint — nevertheless there is a progress that is stedfast a develope 
ment that is clearly defined — and there snail be a glorious consummation 
The decree hath gone forth — and who can stay its execution ?— that India 
shall be the Lord s — that Asia shall be the Lord s — -yea that all the king 
dome of this world shall become the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ 
And can it be that Britain the most central kingdom of the habitable 
world — inasmuch as of all existing capitals its metropolis ib that which would 
form the centre of the largest .hemisphere tenanted man — Britain the 
most highly favoured wsfclr the ligty and life of Revelation, — Britain the 
most signally privileged wiA the ability and the will and the varied facilities 
for dispensing blessings among the nations — caTi tuUfe witfciut a reference 
to the grand designs of Providence and of grace that Britain, so circumstan 
ced and endowed has 4n a way so ^paralleled been led to assume the ao 
vereignty of India ? — India that occupies the same commanding position m 
relation to the densely peopled regions of southern and eastern Asia tl*t Pales 
tine does to the Ola Worfd and Britain to bqth Old *n(f New ?-— India 
which itself containing a fifth of the worlds inhabitants — when once thrown 
open may thus become a door of access to two fifths more >— India, which 
when once lighted up by the lamp of salvation may become a spiritual Pha 
roe to illumine more than half the population of the globe ? No it cannot be 
Mark the singular concatenation of events The treasures of India by 
awakening the cupidity had for ages summoned forth the energies of sue 
cessive nations of the JVeat As the emporium of commerce was grad uall y 
transferred to countries more remote the difficulties of direct communication 
—from the trackless deserts and unknown oceans that intervened, — became 
increasingly multiplied. Then it was that the tide of enthusiasm, which had 
so long found its proper outlet m crusades and chivalry was turned into the 
channels of mantime discovery with a special view to India Hence the ex 
traordmary series of voyages which terminated in doubling the Cape Once 
landed on the longed for shores, the Europeans soon perceived that in 
order to secure uninterruptedly the advantage of Indian commerce they 
must become masters of the Indian soil. Hence the unprecedented senes 
of conquests which terminated m the unn vailed supremacy of the British 
Fosseesed of the Indian temtory the British soon found that in order to 
reUm it, they must conciliate the natives by a due attention to their customs 
manners and laws Hence the remarkable senes of investigations which 
terminated in unlocking the mysteries of Sanskrit lore 

AD thmgsbeing now ready there began to spring up in the bosom of the 
*>nutn churches a wide and simultaneous sense of the solemn responsibility 
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under which they had been hud by the*evenU of Providence to avail them* 
selvea of «o favourable an opening for the diffusion of the Gospel through 
out the Eastern World Men qualified to undertake the high conumaeion, 
mart he sent across the ocean ,—and have not the toils and penis and 
successes of Vascp De Gama and other navigators opened up a safe and 
easy passage ? That their labours might pervade the country and strike a 
deep and permanent root into the soil, they must be delivered from the 
capnces of savage tyranny and the ebullitions of heathen rage — and have 
not our Clives and our Wellingtons wrested the rod of power from every 
wilful despot and our Hastings and Wellesleys thrown the broad shield of 
British* justice and British protection alike over all? In order that they 
might the more effectually adapt tbeir communications to the peculiarities 
of Jhe people, they must become acquainted with the learned language of 
the country and through it with the real and original sources of all prevail- 
ing opinions an£ observances sacred and civil — and have not our Joneses 
and our Golebrookes unfolded the whole to prove subservient to the cause 
of the Christian philanthropist Pin this way have not our navigators our 
warriors, our statesmen and our literati been unconsciously employed 
under an overruling Providence as so majiy pioneers to prepare the way for 
our Swartzee our Buchanans, our Martyns and our Careys ? * 

Now by a wonderful but natural process, and not the less 
wonderful because it is natural, this vivid religious interest has 
excited a more lively and rational imaginative interest, and a 
more rational literary interest m F the country, and people, and 
literature, and science of India, than' was ever excited by 
the romantic tdreaifi«,*and literary reseaiches of those who sought 
after nought else than romance and literature It is a bountiful 
and gracious provision of the Authoi of oui mental and spiritual 
constitgtiofi, that it is impossible for us to engage disinterested- 
ly in any gobd work for tjie benefit of olneis, without experi- 
encing a reflex benefit aclruing to ourselves When we wish 
peace to a household, even if the peace come not to its members, 
it returns to ourselv es Thus mercy. 

Is twice blessed — 

h blesseth him who gives and him who taKea 
This is, in a singular manner, true m regard to the efforts 
that have been made to diffuse the blessings of sound know- 
ledge, and especially the best of all knowledge, among the 

I ieople of India Those who have “ run to and fro” over the 
and with the view of “ encreasmg knowledge” among its 
people, have not leturned empty handed, but have greatly 
encreased their own knowledge, and that of those who have 
sent them forth We might naturally expect a priori to find 
this result accruing from well directed efforts to spread sound 
knowledge among a people “ There is that giveth and yet 
encreasetb, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet 
and it tendeth to poveity ” So we have actually found it, and 
so it will be found still more, as the channels are more freely 
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opened between the British and Indian minds, between the Chris 
tun and Hyidu hearts There is in Physics a process, discovered, 
if we remember aright, by M Dutrochet, called entosm+ais 
and exotmcsts , in virtue of which certain liquids fir gases separat- 
ed from certain other liquids or gases by a thm membrane not 
otherwise penetrable # by either, will change places, the one 
that was above the membrane finding its way to the lower 
side, and its place being supplied by that which was 
originally below So it has been to a certain extent, arM so it 
will yet be stall more, in regard to European and Oriental know 
ledge The vessel* that comes to the shores of India freighted 
with the nch treasure of instruction for its people, needs not 
return in ballast India has store enough at least of raw 
material to furnish a return cargo Some of her stores she has 
already yielded up *at the demand of those w ho brought to hei 
the invaluable treasure of knowledge If we speak of scientific 
matters, we have the Jesuit Missionaries makm^ the European 
world acquainted with the Astronomy of the Hindus* Or if 
we speak of the romance of Indian scenery and of Indian life, 
to whose pages shall we rather turn than to those of that 
“ mitred minstrel”* who tunftd his sweetly sounding harp by 
Gunga’s holy stream ? But the first Englishmen that ever came 
to the shores of Bengal with the single purpose of communi 
eating to the nattces of In<ba, the pure gospel of salvation 
through the life and death of the incarnate Son of the Eternal 
and Invisible God, wp re the Baptist Missionaries q i Sertmpore 
They were singular and extiaordin£fry,tnen, and the effect they 
produced upon the views and interest of the people of England 
m regard to India were of no oidinary kind With no 
advantages of academic training, graduates of no college, doctors 
of no science, with their habits formed in the usages of ordinary 
artizanship, they»came out to India to tell tfie people of the 
decease accomplished by Jesus of Nazareth at Jerusalem, and 
without their seeking it, they were led into various courses of 
research that issued m their being the agents in diffusing a 
greater amount of accurate knowledge regarding India and its 
people, their languages, habits and religion, than had ever been 
accessible to European students before A few years before 
they came to India, Carey and Marshman, (and we suppose 
Ward also, though we do not remember to have heard aught 
of his early history) were men of whom it might be gaid that 
** They knew, and knew no more, their bible true,” and a 
few years after their arrival, we find them grapphngsuccessfully 

So* ' Attronomy of th* Hindu* Cal R&v No II 
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with some of the most difficult subjects of philological and 
ethnographical research , and until this hour their worfe,s axe among 
the, most important sources from which the student must gain 
his knowledge of India and Indian tilings He who would 
enquire into the natural products of the country will find that 
he must proceed a long way before he reach the pf mt to which 
Carey led the way He who would study the Philosophy of 
Indian life, and the laws and usages of the people, will find much 
information in the periodical writings of Dr JMarshman , while 
the student of men and manners might live long in the land, 
« anduobserve very closely the daily customs of the people, and 
enquire very <* earnestly and very carefully into the popular 
mythology, without getting any information that he might not 
have got from the classical work of Mr Ward Strange it 
assuredly seems, that the men who were replied as base bom 
demagogues, who would, if let alone, unsettle all our institu- 
tions, and stir up our Indian subjects to rebellion and revolt, the 
men who were long denied access into our territories, should 
have been the veiy leaders of the way towards that accurate 
knowledge of the oountry, its products • atql resources, the lan- 
guages, customs and superstitions of the people, which must now 
be universally ackn^lfkgGcl to be the staole basis of British rule 
m this country , — according to the trite apoplethegm of the sage 
father of our jtfulosophy, that knowledge is pmoer 

This prtiQess of the interchange of knowledge, — giving that 
which fa infinitely valuable, and receiving that in exchange 
which, however valuel&ig m itself receives value from the 
purpoee to which it can be rendered subservient — -this process 
has still gone on We might name many missionaries, both 
past and present, whose works have contributed much towards 
the exciting of a rational and intelligent interest in India, and 
its people But without mentioning names, w§ may just allude 
to the Calcutta Christian Observer , a periodical conducted, and 
almost exclusively contributed to, by missionaries, whose pages 
contain an immense fund of interesting and important informa- 
tion m regard to the languages and religions and customs of 
India * 

But independently of the amount of information that has 
been diffused throughout Britain by means of missionaries and 
missionary societies, the forms m which it has been disseminated 
must have rendered it in the highest degree operative and effi- 
cacious Sir William Jones, and Mr Colebrooke, and Mr 

* Aj complete set* of this publication are now scarcely procurable we would ven 
ture to recommend to its proprietors, the reprint in one or two volume* of some of 
the most important of its papers 
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DavieJ, and Mr Bentley, and Mt Wilkins, and a host of others, 
might ha\ e ^ntten for a hundred years twice told without the 
threat body of the peopje of England becoming a whit the 
wiser For them the Asiatic Researches migty as well have 
been written in Sanskrit But the letter of the missionary 
went home, giving a graphic delineation of what he saw with 
his eyes and heard with his earB He described towns and 
villages, not with the dull tabular accuracy of the statist, but 
with the feeling of one who was walking from day to dfcy in 
their streets, preaching in their bazars, and eating his meals 
under their trees * He described the people, not with the 
minute accuracy of the physiologist, but with the feeling of the 
man who was daily and hourly conversing with them, laboring 
for them and praying for them He spoke of their language, 
not w ith the skill perhaps and philosophical minuteness of the 
philologer, but with the feeling of one who was striving from 
hour to hour to employ it as a vehicle for the communication 
of the truths of salvation to his fellow-men He wrote what 
he felt , and thus he produced feeling in the hearts of those 
whom he addressed §nd» under the influence of this feeling, 
names of most uncdutl* sound became familiar as household 
words , and Serampore, the home of Car^y^^id Dmapore, the 
temporary residence of Henry Martyn, became familiar to the 
people of England, ^ho might Jiave read their nameB a thou- 
sand times in a book of geography, and seen their population 
numbered according*^) the most accurate census ma statistical 
table, without attaching a single idea* either to flie names or to 
the numbers 

In this \iew, apart altogether from its direct result m the 
evangelization of th§ people of India, which is unquestionably 
by far the greatest blessing that could be conferred upon them, 
we attach very great importance to the vivid religious interest 
which is characteristic of the present era of the relation between 
Great Britain and her Indian territory, and we look with great 
regard upon the “ Missionary literature” that has lately begun 
to exist in England A most favorable specimen of this descrip- 
tion of literature is the work of Dr Duff, a work in which are 
finely manifested a comprehensive and enlarged understanding, 
a sound judgment, a most fervid imagination, all enlisted in one 
great service, and directed to one great end, by that singleness 
of purpose which is essential to success in eyery great under 
taking This concentration of purpose, the hoc age spirit of 
the Roman Poet, the do tl with thy might principle of the 
inspired Hebrew moralist is finely exhibited in the work before 
us No matter what be the subject that the author is led to 
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treat, be ft historical, literary, philosophical or poetical, all is 
bent to one common centre, the work of the “ Indian evangeli- 
sation ” It is this singleness and well-definedness of purpose 
and of aim tha* gives such a practically useful tendency to the 
class of works of which this is a specimen The information 
that they convey takes a lodgement in the mifcd, because it 
passes through the mere tc chambers ef imagery” aqd finds its 
way nght to the heart, and mingles itself with the springs of 
action in the soul There is as much difference between the 
knowledge thus communicated with a direct view to practical 
ptfrposes, anil that which is communicated without any such view, 
os there is between the skill of the merely theoretical mecha- 
nician and that of the operative engineer , while on the other 
hand there is as much difference between the operations of the 
man who is merely impelled to action by unintelligent feeling, 
and that of him who is uiged by rational interest in the work 
to be accomplished, as between the operations of the scientific 
engineer and those of the empirical artizan Bishop Butler m 
his “ analogy” has admirably stated a principle by which the 
superiority of krfbwledge acquired with a view to practical 
results over that acquired without ary such view is finely 
illustrated -r- *» * •" 

The constitution of human creatures and indeed of all creatures which 
come under our notice is Buch as that^ they are capable of naturally becom 
,ng qualified for Btates of life for which they were once wholly unqualified 
In imagination-we may indeed conceive of creating as incapable of having 
any of their faculties naturally enlarged or as being unable naturally to 
acquire any new qualifications but the faculties of eiery species known 
to ub are made for enlargement for acquirements of experience and habits 
We find ourselves in particular endued with capacities not only of per 
cenfiug ideas and of knowledge or perceiving truth but also of storing up 
our ideas and knowledge by memory We are capable not only of acting 
and of having different momentary impressions made jipon us but of getting 
a new facility in any kind of action and of settled alterations in our temper 
or character The power of the two last is the power of habits But 
neither the perception of ideas nor knowledge of any sort, are habits, though 
absolutely necessary to the forming of them Howe\er apprehension reason 
memory which are the capacities of acquiring knowledge are greatly 
lmproi ed by exercise Whether the word habit is applicable to all these 
improvements and in particular how far the powers of memory and of 
habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall not inquire But that 
perceptions come into our minds readily and of course by means of their 
having been there before seems a thing of the same sort, as readiness in 
any particular kind of action proceeding from being accustomed to it 
And aptness to recollect practical observations of service w our conduct, 
is plainly habit in many cases, rhere are habits of perception and habits 
of action An instance of the former is our constant and even involuntary 
read me as in correcting the impressions of our sight concerning magnitudes 
and distances so as to substitute judgment m the room of sensation, nnper- 
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ceptably* to ouraelve^ And it seems si if all other associations of ideas not 
naturally connected, might be called passive habits, as properly as our reach 
ness m undersffmchng languages upon sight, or hearing of words And 
our readiness in speaking and writing them is an instance of the latter bf 
active habits For distinctness we may consider habits ,as belonging to 
the body or the mind, and the latter will be explained by the former 
Under the former .are comprehended all bodily activities or motions, whether 
graceful or unbecoming wrach are owing to use under the latter, general 
habits of life and conduct, such as those of obedience and submission to au 
thonty or to any particular person those of veracity justice, and chanty 
those of attention, industry self government, envy revenge And “habits 
of this latter kind seem produced by repeated acts as well as the former 
And in like manner as habits belonging to the body are produced 
external acts so habits of the mind are produced by the exertion of inward 
practical principles i e by carrying them into act or actiflg upon them 
the principles of obedience of veracity justice and chanty Nor ian 
those habits be formed by any external course of action otherwise than 
as it proceeds from these^jnnciples because it is only these inward pnn 
ciples exerted which are strictly acts of obedience of veracity of justice 
and of chanty So likewise habits of attention industry self government 
are in the same manner acquired by exercise and habits of envy and 
revenge by indulgence whether in outward act or in thought and intention 
i e mward act for such intention is an act Resolutions also to do well 
are properly acts And endeavouring to enforce upojj our own minds a 
practical sense of virtue, of to beget in others that practical sense of it 
which a man really has htfnself is a virtuous act All these therefore 
may and will contnDutw towards forming good halflta.rflut going over the 
theory of virtue in one s thoughts talking well and drawing fine pictures 
of it ibis is so far fro«n necessaniv or certainly conducing to form an 
habit of it in him who thus employs himself that it may harden the mind 
in a contrary course and render it gradually more insensible # i ^ form 
an habit of insensibility to « all moral considerations Foj from our very 
faculty of habits passive impressions by *b«Ag repeated grow weaker 
rhoughts by often passing through the mind are felt less sensibly 
being accustomed to danger begets intrepidity i e •lessens fear to 
distress lessens the passion of pity to instances of others mortality 
lessens the sensible apprehension of our own And from these two obrffer 
vations together that practical habits are formed and strengthened by 
repeated acts, and that passive impressions grow weaker by being repeated 
upon us it must follow that active habits may be gradually forming and 
strengthening, by a course of acting upon such and such motives and 
excitements whilst these motives ana excitements themselves are, by pro 
portionable degrees growing less sensible i e are continually less and less 
sensibly felt, even as the active habits strengthen And expenence confirms 
this for active pnn ciples at the very time that they are less lively in percep- 
tion than they were, are found to be somehow wrought more thoroughly into 
the temper and character and become more effectual m influencing our 
practice,' 

It is evidently from a clear perception of the superiority of 
that rational interest which is founded on full and distinct 
knowledge, over that which is based merely on excitement or 
impulse, that the author of the work before us has introduced 
his lucid “ sketch of the gigantic system of Hinduism.” This 
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portion of the work is worthy fco take its place with an^ work 
that we know on the history of philosophy It presents a view 
os clear as the subject admits of, and far clearer than we should 
have supposed that it does admit, of one of the strangest systems 
of metaphysical philosophy that has ever been excogitated by 
the unregulated powers of erring man The metaphysico 
theological system of the Hindus was before almost unknown 
to the learned, and now it is treated in such a^manner as to render 
a clekr apprehension of it accessible even to the unlearned. In 
regard to this system, the work of Ward, to which we have 
akeady alluded, is singularly deficient While his work is full 
of most accurate information m regard to the popular mytho- 
logy, the Vedic or philosophical system of Hinduism was evi- 
dently beyond his grasp rhe consequence is that misconcep- 
tions of the notion ana character of Hinduism are exceedingly 
prevalent, and these misconceptions, we apprehend, are of 
two kinds, totally distinct from, and about opposite to one 
another While multitudes conceive of Hinduism as nothing 
more than a mass of meaningless services rendered to ill shapen 
images of clay, aud are altogether ignorant of the existence of 
any more refined system than tire popular idolatry, others on 
the contrary have* la u*ed beyond all measure the philosophical 
system of Hinduism, and have represented its cultivators as the 
most accomplished of sages Afi is usual hi such cases, truth 
lies between these extremes There is unquestionably among 
the Hindus system, be it called theological or metaphysical, 
superior in some respetfs, though by no means in all, to the 
disgusting and debasing system of mythology inculcated 
upon, and believed in by, the mass of the people , but 
this system, so far from meriting the overstrained commenda 
tions that have been again and again bestqwed upon it, is at 
the best only pot quite so absurd, or quite <so debasing as the 
popular system 

The fundamental doctrine of this system, whether viewed as 
one of theological metaphysics or metaphysical theology, is the 
doctrine of the divine unity But they very grievously mis- 
take, who, carried away by the prominence given to this doc- 
trine, as many have been, conceive of the system as one of pure 
theism It is the doctrine of theism as taught in the Bible that 
“ there is one God,” and it is the doctrme of philosophical 
Hinduism also as taught in the Vedas, and more especially in the 
Vedantas, that “ there is one God ** But yet no two doctrines 
can be more distinct from each other than these two as thus 
taught although they may be enunciated in the same words The 
doctrine of the Bible is that there is one God to the exclusion of 
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mil ot&er Gods, tout the doctrine of the Hindus is that there 
is one God,*to the exclusion of all other existences whatsoever 
In the whole universe nothing exists but God God a every 
thing, and every thing is God The pen with .which we now 
write, the mk that flows from it, the paper on which the cha- 
racters are traced, aiyl the characters that are traced upon it, 
the hand that writes, the mind that conceives, all are God 
Thus it appears that the Hindu system is not one of Theism, 
but of what has been called Pantheism , and thiB pantheism is 
perfectly compatible with every form of idolatry, and is indeed 
the foundation of those arguments by which idolatry is c(Th~ 
stantly defended by the Hindus For if every thing be God, 
and God be every thing, then an idol is God, and God is an 
idol This system moreover strikes at the root of all morality 
Whatever man does,*God does, for every man is God, but God 
is not responsible to any, therefore man, who is God, cannot be 
responsible to any In fact there is bnt one being or existence 
in the universe, consequently it is impossible that this being 
should either at all injure any other or benefit any other 
There is therefore neitfcer* right nor wrong in Human actions 
All the Hindu philosophers %eem to agree in regard to this 
essential unity of the Godhead , bat, as mSghtHie expected, they 
vary greatly from each other in their attempts to explain the 
existence of the universe as a particular mamfestaflon of God, 
and to reconcde the qualities of matter and spltit which 
adhere in that universe, which they hold, to be God, with the 
attributes they ascribe to the *Deity * Sdange to say, the chief 
of these attributes is that he is wholly without attributes , He is 
mrgun — destitute of all qualities , m fact he exists not for the 
terms they make use of in describing him are the very tcrtns 
that would be employed m describing nothing , or a negation of 
existence. Thus tbe boasted theism of the Hindus approaches 
indefinitely near to atheism* * 

In regard to the origin or manifestation of the universe, our 
author distinguishes four theories or systems as held by different 
Hindu philosophers, all professing to derive their systems from 
the Vedas These systems he describes, as first, a system of 
spiritual pantheism properly so called , second, a combination of 
spiritualism and idealism, which he designates the psycho ideal 
system , third, a combination of spiritualism with a peculiar 
modification of spirit, which approaches, at least more than any 
other manifestation of spirit, to materialism , he therefore calls 
mis system the psycho-matenal , and fourth, a combination of this 
mst with the popular mythology We wish our limits would 
permit us to extract at length the author’s account of these four 
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systems, but this would extend our article beyond lb due 
bounds , we must therefore try to give the best abstract of his 
aocount of them that we can 

According tq all the systems, Brahm, the great incompre 
hensible spirit, existed from all eternity m a 9tate of the most 
profound repose, utterly unconscious eveij of his own existence 
Even this consciousness would be an invasion of his unity, 
which, according to the Hindus, is so absolute, that it excludes 
the existence even of an idea or a notion He is adttya (with 
out a second) to such an extent, that there does not exist even 
consciousness, or any idea or notion besides himself Equally 
incapable of#enioyment or suffering, of action or of passion, of 
will or desire, tie existed in a state, which, as we have said 
already, it is altogether impossible to distinguish from non exis- 
tence 

“ Yet this simple, unextended indivisible — this formless motionless 
qualityless being does not alwayB continue to exist amid the rajless gloom 
in a state of dreamless imperturbable repose No After the lapse of 
unnumbered ages he somehow or other suddenly awakes Becoming for 
a moment apprehensn e or conscious of his own existence, he breaks the 
death like universal silence by uttering the * woed^, Brahm is ” or I 
am No longer quiescent— motion being nowf*xcited in him — he assumes 
and exhibits active , qiydtties and attributes * dissatisfied” says the 
•acred oracle Ut with his own solitariness, a wish or desire for quality 
arises in his mind. In a moment, though himsel^.dev oid of form he in 
sport imagines h form ' It is the unn^rsal form or the ideal form, model 
or exemplar of the subsequently manifested universe “ The question 
as an eminent Orientalist has remarked ' the question how does desire or 
volition arise m this simple ? — form!* the subject of many disputes 

but I believe that even the Bubtilty of Hindu metaphysics has not yet 
furnished a satisfactory reply ” 

Now according to the first system distinguished by our 
author, or the purely spiritual system, the wish conceived by 
Brahm to “ become many” was lmmedi^ely efficacious in 
causing him to* " assume the apparent reality of all those mul- 
titudinous existences and forms, which constitute at once the 
souls of men and the objects of materialism ” According to 
this system, therefore, every thing that exists, or rather seems 
to exist, is but an illusory manifestation of the Deity I think 
that my hand, my pen, my ink and my paper have a substan- 
tive existence, but this is a mere delusion All these things are 
but illusory manifestations of the divine essence Yea, 1 my- 
self, who that I think, do not think at all, for I do not 

exist at alL I do not thtnk , I do not thtnk that I thtnk, I do 
not thtnk that I thtnk that I thtnk , my thoughts are mere illu- 
sions, neither they nor myself have any substantive existence 
at all Thus the pure spirituality of the system is maintained 
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by utterly denying the existence of matter, the unity of God 
is vindicated by denying the existence of spirit apart from 
himself 'ftns system, — which of coure it is vain to attempt to 
refute, since no argument adduced by a non existent can be 
of any avail for the conviction of a non-existerft — is supported 
by vague analogies and illustrations, which always pass with 
every class of Hindu* in place of arguments Thus it is said 
that the qualities which we think we see in material things are 
only manifestations of God, who nevertheless is ntrgyn, or 
wholly without any qualities whatever, " as the clear crystal 
seemingly colored by the red blossom of a hibiscus (s$en 
through it) is not the less colorless in reality or j^st as the sun, 
when reflected from a thousand mirrors, may appear to be a 
thousand suns, while nevertheless he is but one 

By the second , 09 psycho-ideal system, the manifestation of 
the universe (for it were altogether an abuse of terms to call 
it a creation) was not the immediate effect of the volition of the 
awakened Brahm Intermediate between the conception of 
the volition and the accomplishment of it was the production of 
the shakti, “ the active^ olition, excifed wjll, or omnipotent 
energy ” Here than? it wil| be said, is the admission of a 
second existence separafed from Brahm *But no 1 It is sepa 
rated from Brahm, but it is not an existence * It ft personified 
and it is active, lyit it is not an existence 1 It is, says our 
author, quoting the words of* Sir G Haughton, "something 
actual, but not any thing essential, a something ce/tandy that 
never before entered the head of any o{J*er tharr a Hindu philo- 
sopher, and which, for want of a better term, we must cajl an 
actuality that is, something possessing potentiality, but destitute 
of essentiality f 9 This shakti, thus called into being, begins 
to operate upon certain portions of the essence of Brahm hrom 
these, without dividing or separating them from the mam body 
(if we may be permitted to use the expression/ he takes % away 
the consciousness of union with it, very much as the cutting of 
the nerve of sensation will isolate a limb from the body of 
which it still forms a part Thus isolated portions of the 
essence of Brahm, are in some such way, by the operation of 
the shaktx, made to conceive of themselves as separate and dis 
tmet from Brahm They suppose themselves to be human souls, 
or souls of other creatures, as the case may be Upon those 
portions of Brahm, thus deluded into the conviction that they 
exist as separate entities from him, the Shakti next operates to 
excite all the instincts and emotions, all the sensations and per- 
ceptions, that they suppose to be excited by the phenomena of 
external world. No such world however, and no such phe- 
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nomena, really exist Brahm, and he alone, exists All else is 
Maya, illusion, deception This theory is like the former, in 
holding that nothing but Brahm really exists, but it differs 
from it in this, that whereas the former holds the material and 
spiritual universe to be a real immediate manifestation of the 
whole deity (if so we may be permitted to express it,) the latter 
maintains that the spiritual universe consists of isolated (though 
physically nnseparated) portions of the deity, while what is 
supposed to be the material universe has no existence at all 
Tins theory, like the former, is of course supported abundantly 
by analogies In sound reasoning, as every one knows, an 
analogy ca^ prove nothing, but in the estimation of all 
Hindus whatsoever, an illustration or analogy always passes 
current as an irrefragable demonstration With them the 
argument passes as faultless , — ‘ We see many instances of de- 
ception of the senses, and know that man is liable to error, 
therefore all his sensations and perceptions, all his conscious- 
ness and memory, are a grand deception and illusion ' 

“ Look ” may the expoupders of Hindu theology say, * look at the 
glittering stream whgt ao you behold therein ?’ I behold you reply, the 
sun pouring his rays of effulgent glory on a g&dchfcnfd world Turn your 
eyes to that desert of sand what do you 0 discern 5 A shining expanse of 
living water { ‘Wheir up in a dark cave whirh admits light only 
through one narrow cleft or crevice what do you witness on the opposite 
wall ?* Shapes Q and forms of various creatures a*imate and inanimate 
* But is it really a luminary of material fire that you behold in the stream , 
or a res^voif of the aqueous element in the desert or solid substantial 
figures in the cave ?’ No .they are all of them illusive appearances They 
are all, and all alike, mere % \n$ages or Shadows * Well then say the 
Hindus such and none other are all the phenomena of the supposed 
external universe They are all illusive appearances — all unsubstantial 
images or shadows To suppose them to be realities is the grossest possible 

mistak e ” 

The third , or psycho -material system, (so called by our 
author, as has 'been already explained, not* because it really 
admits the existence of any thing actually material, but because 
it holdB that what we call the material universe is a real exis- 
tence, being m effect a peculiar modification of spirit ) This 
system teaches that all beings were evolved from the substance 
of Brahm, by successive evolutions or developments, much 
in the same way in which the tubes of a telescope are drawn, 
out from within each other From him indeed directly 
nothing but pure spirit did or could emanate , but from the 
direct emanations others were evolved successively less and less 
pure in their spirituality, until things which we call and regard 
as material were last of all evolved. Let us suppose for exam- 
ple Brahm to give out a portion of his own substance, as the 
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fire gives out a spark. It is the intellectual principle of a man 
From this is again evolved the conscious prtnctpic, and from 
this directly mit successively proceed the five elementary parti- 
cles or atoms m the cfrder of their tenuity, first the atom 
of ether, then from it that of air, from air that df fire, from fire 
that of water, pnd from water that of earth After these ele- 
ments have thus beefl evolved from the conscious principle, 
there proceed from it also the eleven organa of sense and action. 
From these principles of intellect and consciousness, and# these 
eleven organs of sense and action, and these five elementary 
atoms, are formed, by various combinations, the various substances 
of the existing universe, all derived originally from tjie substance 
of Brahm, and still forming a constituent part of that substance 
And here again analogical arguments are resorted to for the 
vindication and proof of this theory — 

But can it really be that gross matter is held to be an educt from 
spirit and of the very essence and substance of God ? Is there no 
mistake arising from the figures and metaphors of oriental fancy ? None 
whatever In e\ ery variety and mode of speech is it asserted, that Brahm 
is at once the efficient and the material cause — that he is the being by whose 
efficient energy all things are evolved and that it is fr»m his own spiritual 
substance they are evolrwl ; — that.the nature of cause and effect is the 
same — that as a piece of croth does not essentially differ from the yam 
of which it is made, # so the visible universe doel •flbt differ in essence 
from Brahm, whence it emanated The Shastras assure us, that ‘ effect 
exists antecedently to the operation of cause, — that what exists not, 
can by no operation of a cause be brought into existence jand hence 
that, as * nee is m the husk before it is peeled ,” as * milk is in th# udder 
before it is drawn , * as V oil is jd seeamum before it is pAssed ” so all 
qualities and principles remain hidden and Tmdfsclosed m Brahm till by 
his own spontaneous energy they are educed Again they tell us, that 
as ' the lotus expands its elf from pond to pond ” as “ pfants spring from 
the earth * as hair of the head grows from the body, so does ^he 
universe come from the unalterable * Once more say they look at the 
spider and his web Of what does the latter consist i Is it not an expanded 

C ortion of the very Bubstance of the spider s own body i And is it not 
y an exertion of the little insect’s energy that it has been drawn or "spun 
out ? So is the universe drawn, or spun out or expanded by the energy 
of Brahm from his own substance.” 

The fourth system distinguished by our author is that which 
he designates the Psycho- matenal-mythologic, from its grafting 
the popular mythology upon the psycho-material system This 
psycho-material system represents the several emanations as vari- 
ously combined into the actual visible and sensible existences 
of the universe by the plastic power of the great Brahm him 
self , but as this notion contravenes a principle that pervades 
the whole Hindu philosophy, (and not the Hindu philosophy 
only, but much of the occidental philosophy also, both ancient 
and modern) that spirit cannot act upon matter, the difficulty 
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is surmounted by calling into being the celebrated «Hmdu 
tnad, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, who issued in some ineffable 
manner, from the substance of Brahm, and to ‘ whom were 
delegated severally the works of fireating, preserving, and 
destroying thd universe It was in the execution of the 
portion of the work assigned to him that Brahma drew out 
or caused to emanate from the subftance of Brahm the 
various principles, atoms and germs, which, according to the third 
system, are supposed to have emanated spontaneously, so to 
speak, from his substance These elements Brahma seems to 
h$ve collected m the celebrated Mundane egg, from which in 
due time, ar}d by various tedious and most difficult processes, 
the universe was hatched This universe was committed to the 
protecting care of Vishnu, to be for a time kept m being, until 
Shiva should destroy it, and so reduce its substance into a state 
requiring once more the plastic energy of Brahma for their 
reconstruction into another universe The all but infinite 
number of Gods and Goddesses are the sons and daughters, 
grand-sons and grand-daughters of the various members of this 
tnad , and the human race proceeded directly from Brahma, 
according to the four great divisions of castes, the Brahmins 
having proceeded from his mouth, the Kshettryas from his arm, 
the Vaishyas from* his chest, and the Shudras from his foot 
Such is a very bnef and imperfect sketch, of Dr Duff’s view 
of one portion of the Hindu phifosophico rehgious system, — that 
portior of it which may be most strictly denominated theologi 
cal The subject is on? of^deep interest u> all who feel that 
congern which men ought to feel m the sentiments that regu 
late the actions, and the principles that influence the destinies, 
of % their fellow men To all who thus deem nil humanum a 
se ahenum , we can confidently recommend a careful study of 
this portion of Dr Duff’s work as a most interesting chapter 
in the history df the human mind , while to* those who remem 
ber that this system of endless genealogies, this system of 
absurdity and bes, is exercising its degrading influence at this 
hour over the souls of millions of our fellow subjects, the work 
of Dr Duff comes with stronger and higher claims upon their 
attention and careful study It is practical throughout The 
mysteries of Hindu metaphysics never for a moment withdraw 
his thoughts from the great end and object of the introduction 
of that blessed light which is to dispel the darkness that covers 
the land, and the gross darkness that broods over the people 
While he writes on India, he never permits himself to forget 
that his mam subject is India Missions 
In strict accordance with this practical design of the work is 
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the rigidity with •which he abstains from theory in regard to 
the system «or systems He deals with the facta of them, 
describes them as they ar£ taught in the Shastras, and as they 
are believed and maintained by the people .But he never 
theorises m regard to their origin or development In this 
we think, considering the end he had m view, he has done 
wisely His u Sketch of the gigantic system of Hinduism” 
is consequently constructed the synthetic plan, m opposition 
to the analytic, if we may be permitted to use these termf with 
a very slight modification of their usual signification Still it 
were very interesting and not a little important to enquire into 
the origin of these systems, and to trace so far possible the 
process of their developement 

It is a question that has been often asked, whether the popu- 
lar mythology of th£ Hindus is a corruption of the philosophic 
system, or whether, on the other hand, the philosophical system 
is a refinement of the popular mythology For ourselves, with 
all deference to some who would, maintain the former opinion, 
we incline strongly to the latter It is true that we find the 
tendency of the human mind is ever to deterioration , it pro- 
ceeds from good to Uad^and from bad to worse , and therefore 
if we were left t» mere supposition afcd .Iheorjr, we might 
probably fall in with the former notion But the question is 
a historical one, and we are nat wholly without hsstoncal data 
for its decision It is a historical fact that at the period of the 
universal deluge, the /nen who survived were ^wtBrshipjJers of 
the true and living God, but^hat they sdon fell away from the 
simplicity of his worship, because “ they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge ” Now independently of the belief 
that in such a state of society as then existed, it is not at*all 
likely that any suph system as the philosophical system of the 
Hindus could haves originated, ana of the other belief that 
either deceased men, who had been distinguished in their day 
by great and wondrous deeds, or else the heavenly bodies, 
which seem of all visible objects the most signal reflectors of the 
power and glory of God, were most likely to be the first objects 
of worship, — we think we are not without a species of histo- 
rical evidence that such was actually the fact We find such 
a remarkable resemblance between all the systems of mytho- 
logy that have ever existed throughout the world, whether m 
the north or m the south, in the east or m the west, that we 
are driven to the conclusion that they originated from a com 
mon source that in fact they are all modifications of the 
system of popular mythology which was introduced among 
Bien, while before their dispersion, they lived as one family 
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under the patriarchal government of the immediate descen- 
dants of Noah But we do not find any thing kke the same 
amount of resemblance between the philosophical systems of 
theology that have obtained among those nations by whom 
philosophy has been cultivated, and we conclude from this, 
that these systems did not originate, at pli events, till after the 
dispersion of the human race. It is true that we find very con 
siderable resemblance between the philosophical system of the 
Hindus and those of some of the Greek philosophers, especially 
Pythagoras and Plato , but then we have tolerably good authority 
fot believing that the former of these Greek sages derived some 
parts of hie* system directly from India, while we know that 
the latter of them either excogitated his own system, or collected 
it from materials that were never before his time digested into 
a system So that we are still led to the conclusion, that while 
the mythological system had its origin before the dispersion 
of mankind, the philosophical system did not originate till after 
that great event 

As to the specific o*igin of the Hindu mythology, and in 
deed the mytholbgy of all nations, -we confess we are disposed 
to agree m the mam with the ingenious theory of Mr Faber, as 
set forth in ljis work An the “ Three dispensations,” and more 
fully in his “ Origin of Pagan Idolatry/ — a work which, whether 
we agree with his peculiar view* or not, we c must regard as one 
of the most learned and philosophical productions of our age, 
& work however, we pay state, which, more than almost any 
other, demands abndgefiaefft on account of the prolixity of its 
style, and curtailment on account of the doubtfulness of some of 
its statements, and the questionableness of some of its authorities 
Mn Faber maintains that the first objects of worship, after man- 
kind, as yet undispersed, had forsaken the worship of the true 
and living God, were Adam and his three ‘eldest sons, whose 
names alone of sill his children are handed down to us. Cam, 
Abel and Seth, considered as re appearing m the persons of 
Noah and his three sons, Ham, Shem and Japheth This is his 
view of the origin of the monad and triad that prevail in all 
mythological systems Sometimes the triad are regarded as the 
sons of the monad, as Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto were the sons 
of Saturn, and sometimes the triad are regarded as emanations 
from or manifestations of the monad, as Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva are emanations from, or manifestations of Brahm Certainly 
there is nothing more probable, than that Adam, the father of 
the ante-diluviaii, and Noah, the father of the post-diluvian 
race, should have been regarded as the creators of the world, 
when men “ not liking to retain God in their knowledge, were 
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by Him given tver to a reprobate mind ” Supposing this to 
be the true account of the mythologic triad, we can easily con 
ceive how the system became gradually more and more cOr 
rupt, the catalogue of the Gods being swelled by the addition 
to it at will of every man who was distinguished by good or bad 
qualities, of eterjr abstract virtue and vice, of the heavenly bo 
dies, and even of the brute creation Such systems of religion, 
however they might tend to gratify the lawless appetites of the 
bcentious and the depraved could not fail to disgust the 
more virtuous and refined Hence in almost every country 
where civilization made any progress, we find that the philo8o 
phers strove to grope their way back to a purer system of faith , 
and while in almost every instance we find that in practice they 
conformed with the idolatrous worship of their several countries, 
they gratified the pride of their hearts by despising that wor 
ship as unworthy of such sages as themselves Among the Hindus 
this process, we doubt not, was carried on , though as to the 
precise time and manner of it we are not prepared to offer a de 
cided opinion Whether the earliest philosophers proceeded 
at once from the gross»debisions of the popifiar mythology, to 
the ultra refined, btit equally delusive, absurdities of purely 
spiritual pantheism* or whether the lattef system ^vere educed 
from the former by a gradual process and successive steps, it 
were perhaps presufhption at this time of day to speak with dog 
matical confidence If however we may be allowed t» st|te an 
opinion, which seems.to be neither unsppport^i by historical 
evidence nor unconfirmed by an e3ta«hnation of the systems 
themselves, we would say that the philosophers did not proceed 
at once from the popular mythology to the purely spiritual pan 
theism, and leave to their successors to correct the doctrine*by 
bringing it into clpser approximation with the ordinaiy feelings 
and perceptions of men, by engrafting upon it some of the ordi- 
nary notions of materialism , but rather that the progress Yrom 
gross idolatry to pure and sole spiritualism was gradual, and 
probably just in the reverse order of our author’s arrangement 
of the four systems of philosophical Hinduism 
We believe the most ancient of these systems, or that 
taught m the most ancient books, is the last, the Psycho- 
material mythological It might be indeed that the original 
author or authors of this system, did not themselves enter 
tain any very profound regard or reverence towards the 
mythologic personages who play so important a part in their 
system , but they evidently found it convenient to introduce 
as many personages as possible as agents m the eduction of 
the universe, in order that by a multitude of steps they 
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might conceal the great defect of their procev of cosmtfgony 
just as the sophist conceals his petttxo prtncxpn byolengthemng 
out the process of argumentation, or the juggler masks hie tnck 
by diverting the attention of the spectator by means of a long 
senes of meaningless forms and words It is a universally ad- 
mitted truth, that, except by creative power, any existence, 
spintual or corporeal, cannot be produced out of nothing The 
Hindu philosophers however, as many others have done, extend- 
ed this axiomatic or universally admitted truth, and held that 
by no power or agency whatever, can any thing be made from 
n6thmg In other words they denied the possibility of crea- 
tion All things therefore must have emanated from the only 
eternal existent, that is Brahm No substance, material or im- 
material, could be introduced into the universe , all that is in it 
now must have been in it from eternity, and must therefore have 
been, and must still be, the substance of Brahm But then to 
have taught all at once that the universe emanated from Brahm 
would have exposed them to the absui dity of holding that mat- 
ter emanated from spirit This it was absolutely necessary for 
them to teach, unless they would at once .Jail back upon the re- 
pudiated doctrine of a creation by alnwghty power, able to call 
previously unexi-rt'mtf" substances into being Thus were they 
placed on the horns of a dilemma Being determined to reject 
the latter alternative, they were obliged to disguise as best they 
might the- fact of their being reduced to the former and this 
they strove do by the introduction of a* long series of succes 
sive eductions or emanations each successive emanation being 
only a little less spiritual than that from which it emanated, 
until at length they produced a world, one part of which did not 
differ much from that material world whose existence we learn 
from the indications of our senses 

But it was impossible that such a systems this could stand 
the test of examination No number of steps in the process 
could conceal the fact, that it set out with the existence of 
nothing but pure spirit, and that it ended with the existence of 
many things which, if not actually material, were certainly not 
purely spintual In fact this system clearly taught, however its 
advocates might deny that it did teach, the emanation, without 
the intervention of creative energy, of matter from spirit There 
were then clearly only two ways m which the difficulty could 
be got over, — either by the admission of such energy, or by still 
further denying the materiality of any portion of the universe 
By several steps this denial was achieved, until at last the pure- 
ly spintual system was arrived at, and it was boldly announced 
that Brahm alone exists, as he has existed from all eternity, and 
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that there is no ^ich thing as matter at all, and no such thing as 
spirit apart irom Br&hm According to this view it will appear 
that our author’s synthetical statement as to what philosophical 
Hinduism w, just reverses our analytical view as to how philo- 
sophical Hinduism was formed But this is clearly what ought 
to be , for the»chief ment of synthesis and analysis consists in 
their being exact reversals of one another 

We are afraid we may have done injustice to our author by 
dwelling so long on a subject that occupies but a very small por- 
tion of bis work, and which, to the generality of readers, must 
necessarily be one df the least interesting portions of it Assur 
edly we should be domg great injustice to the woijt before us, 
were we to leave on any mind the impression that it is filled 
with dry metaphysical discussions The very reverse is the 
case The work is pregnant throughout with most fervent and 
animated appeals to the heart and conscience, and breathes 
throughout, as we have stated already, the sentiments and the 
aspirations of the most devoted philanthrophy 

We think it will not be difficult for our readers to derive a prac 
tical conclusion even fjonj this view which has been laid before 
them of the Hindu mind Doe* it not appear clear that before any 
thing truly great orgootf can be expected from t}ie people of India, 
this system of philosophy must he extirpate*!! 9 Take it m any 
one whatsoever of *ts various jorms, and see whether it do not 
interpose an effectual barrier to the improvement of, the race, 
the developement of their mental and moral character, ai*l their 
elevation m the Beale of human society,* Hut hotvis its extirpa 
tion to be accomplished 1 Clearly not by reasoning or debate 
This it easily sets at defiance, for no legitimate argumentation 
can ever prove to a man that he or any thing else exists If a 
man chooses to assert that things which are equal to the same 
thing are unequal one another, we cannot refute his assertion 
by argument or reasoning So if he chooses to deny hia own 
existence, or his separate existence from any other being, we 
cannot by any legitimate argument refute his assertapn The 
appeal is to his consciousness alone, and no reasoning can pos- 
sibly affect its decision If he choose to say that his conscious 
new decides against us, we cannot help him Or if, while he 
admits that his consciousness decides in our favor, he refuses to 
acknowledge its authority, and declares that it ib under the m 
fluence of Maya or illusion, his case is equally helpless , such 
a system as this therefore is not to be extirpated by arguments 
tion, but by changing the man Every process of reasoning 
applies itself to certain first truths or principles, or rudimental 
axioms of belief, which it assumes to exist in every rational being 
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Its work is done when it reddces the matter to be proved to 
such a relation or dependence on one of these trutty or axioms, 
tlyit if the latter be true the former must be true also But if 
these axioms be not admitted, reasoning can have no place If 
it be not admitted that things equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another, we cannot construct a system of^eometry If 
it be not admitted that the indications of consciousness are real 
and genuine, aud in ordinary circumstances true, there can be 
no rational dealing between man and man If it be not admitted 
that there is a difference between good and evil, there can be no 
system of morals or morality If then we find a man disbelieving 
these axiom^ic truths, or — which amounts practically to the same 
thing, — professing to disbelieve them, we cannot argue or reason 
with him until he be utterly changed, — changed in the very root, so 
to speak, of his mental and moral constitution The great father 
of our philosophy clearly apprehended this, when m hiB Novum 
Organon he wrote, Redargutto vero earum — f philosophiarum et 
aoctnnarum quee receptor sunt ) — tails fuit , quahs esse potmt , 
Videlicet per signa et emdentiam cans arum , cum confutatto aha 
nulla a nobis , qui ft dc prmcipns et dc l demonstrationibu8 ab altts 
di88entimus y adhiberi poiuertt As if he had said, if they refuse 
these arguments $nd proofs, we have nothing on which we can 
fall hack, fot before we can argue conclusively, we must have 
some commqp principle to vhicjj we can appeal We repeat then 
that therq can be no legitimate argumentation with a Vedic 
philosopher^ Before we can argue with him he must be 
thoroughly chUngcd IJow then, we ask once more, is this 
change to be effected? The evil is made up of two parts, 
a moral and kn intellectual part , and must be cured by 
the application of a corresponding two fold remedy The gospel 
is the only moral remedy of sufficient potency to accomplish the 
eradication of the one portion of the evil, a a thorough education 
is the only enginery that can fully eradicate the other Now the 
two evils are so closely bound up with each other, that sound 
reason would lead us to the conclusion that the remedies ought 
ever to be appbed in combination There have been those who 
have advocated each to the exclusion of the other, and the 
results in either case have been but such as to confirm the 
conviction that they ought ever to be applied simultaneously, 
in strict and indissoluble union The gospel without education 
is far better than education without the gospel , but an evange- 
lical education, an education conducted on the principles of the 
gospel, is far better than either Let us not be misunderstood 
by either the educationists or the evangelists We undervalue 
not the importance of education * but we prefer a complete 
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education to an imperfect one All departments of education 
have their important uses, but an education which excludes the 
gospel must be, at the very least, imperfect Neither do we 
undervalue the importance of the gospel, Godfpibid ! But we 
prefer the gospel well comprehended, to the gospel vaguely 
comprehended , we prefer the gospel inculcated into the habits 
of thinking, infused into all the plastic powers and faculties of the 
soul, to the gospel received as an extraneous thing, a some 
thing superadded to, and in a great measure apart from, the'other 
motives of action and habits of thought We would have the 
gospel amalgamated with the whole man, as the leaven which^is 
put among the unhardened flour insinuates itself into and 
transforms the whole mass It will be observed that we speak 
now of the extinction of the V edic system as a system , its 
extirpation from the tninds, not of isolated individuals only, but 
of the nation, and we fearlessly declare that for effecting this 
great object, a Chnstnn education is the engine which God 
Almighty has put into our hands 

Nowhere we might address ourselves to the objections of 
the two classes of thyse»who, aiming at India’s regeneration, 
advocate the exclusive yse of»one or other of those two agen 
cies which we would employ in combing ti(yfc, buj discussions 
as to the best mode of promulgating the gospel, or carrying 
on missionary operaftions, wouli be rather out of place m these 
pages To the exclusive secular educationist we would point 
out the fact which ^scarcely admits of question , that such 
intellectual perversity as tnat involved in the maintenance 
of the Hindu system has never been found to exist in man 
apart from very extraordinary moral perversity We speak 
not of individuals who may profess or may have professed 
the system, but we hold that, as a general rule, moral per 
versity must characterize the authors and holders of a system 
which denies all distinctions between good and evil, *and 
makes men utterly irresponsible for their actions Now it is 
a fact that there is not resident in merely secular education 
any natural or necessary tendency to eradicate moral evil We 
are quite willing to grant all that can be claimed for education 
as a means of enlarging the faculties and improving the tastes , 
but all history bears us out in the assertion that mere secular 
education never has renovated the corrupt heart of man, while 
sound reason and philosophy will shew us that it has no tendency 
to do so It is true that the moral perversity residing in an 
educated man's heart may manifest itself in different ways from 
those in which it manifests itself when it resides m the heart of 
an uneducated and ignorant man But then unfortunately this 
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system is one very well fitted to attract by its subtafty the 
educated mind which is not under the guidance a*d control of 
««und principle There is a semblance of philosophy about it 
which has great attractions for a mind puffed up with that self 
conceit which very generally attends mental enlightenment 
apart from moral principle. £et the advocates of mere worldly 
learning look to France, and see what science apart from 
moral culture produced there Or if they will not learn from 
the records of history and experience, let them look with the eye 
of common sense at the matter to be accomplished, and the means 
they propose for itB accomplishment Is there a conscience m 
man or not?* This is a point beyond question Yea more, it is 
unquestionable that this conscience is almost wholly indepen 
dent of mental enlightenment or intellectual culture, in- 
asmuch as in persons at the very opposite extremes of this scale 
we find it equally strong or equally weak, while in persons who 
are equally educated and enlightened, we find the greatest possi 
ble diversities of conscientious principle We have to do then 
at present with a body m whom conscience ib virtually overborne, 
since the very firtt and most fundamental of its announcements, 
that there is a distinct and real difference between good and evil, 
between right and, wftng, is systematically denied It being a 
fact then that conscience is altogether independent of mental 
culture, but* that it is not independent of*rehgious culture, it 
clearly ard indisputably follows, that, in order to restore con- 
science to Us rightful place, we must apply that agency which 
alone is found to be,*and alone m the nature of things can 
be, efficacious for that end , but that agency is religious 
culture 

The system of education without religion has now been long 
tested in its actual application to the Hindu mind And what 
has been the result ? The Newspapers told as much a few 
months ago of what they chose to term the “ Chuckrabutty 
faction , n and now we read of the domgs of the same body 
under the new name of “ Young Bengal ” These youths 
talk much of social blessings and political rights, but who 
does not know that their proceedings will all end m idle 
words? And why’ Because they are utterly void of any 
fixed principle, which alone could make them capable either 
of much good or much evil, save as they may produce evil 
effects, by their declamation, upon those who are as destitute 
of fixed principles as themselves. This “ Young Bengal” is 
is not merely of yesterday Although the name may be new, 
yet the class represented has existed for many years When 
Ur Duff came to India fifteen years ago he found it spring 
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mg urto being, and a more harrowing picture of the state of 
mind of any*portion of a community than he gives of it, we 
have seldom been called to contemplate A few extracts from 
his book will suffice to shew that we do not exaggerate — 

About the tu»e already referred to, the Government Anglo-Indian Col 
lege of Calcutta had begun*to put forth some of its npest fruits That 
Institution as has already been repeatedly remarked is the very beau ideal 
of a system of education without religion It communicates largely European 
literature and science but as far as its regulations extend neither Within 
nor without its walls will it tolerate the importation of religious truth Now, 
the citadel of Hinduism being from the base to its highest pinnacle «a 
citadel of error it can never resist a vigorous onset of true knowledge how 
ever secular Accordingly their ancestonal faith was completely subverted 
in the minds of the more advanced alumni of the Government College but 
nothing better was attempted or allowed to be substituted in its room 
Many had become or were rapidly becoming sceptics and others direct 
atheists 

It this state of things the question was seriously agitated by the fnends 
of religion and social order what can be done towards checking this grow 
ing licentiousness of opinion and giving a wholesome direction to the newly 
awakened mind? Happily, the greater part made it their profession and their 
boast that they were free inquirers after truth The sipcenty of this pro 
fession was speedily put tg me test. Addressing them separately and col 
lectively the simple downright appeaf was pressa home on their understan 
dings and their heart Hinduism you now bnAv igrf5cien<Jy to despise 
it but do you really know Christianity f If not is it fair honest or reason 
able to condemn it as noxious superstition unknown jpid unheard ? 
We believe it to be not only true but truth itself and we profess to be able 
to give a reason for the belief that is m ub Are ye not then*boiyid in 
consistency as avowed inquirers after truth, to giv<j at least^a candid hearing 
to its claims before ye finally rejeAit?* 

These and similar appeals were not made and reiterated m vain though 
many were the difficulties that had to be surmounted befofe v erbal admis 
sions were turned into practices And not the least of these lay in the ex- 
treme aversion which was felt to seem even to receive any instruction fr&m 
missionaries — whom it was the fashion to regard either as ignorant fan a 
tics or designing impostors — the Arch Brahmans of Christianity which 
from its extensive Bwav both in the Old World and New only appeared as 
the most gigantic of the superstitions of the earth * At length however all 
obstacles were removed and a goodly number agreed to attend — some to 
save their credit for consistency others out of sneer curiosity -'-some, as 
they afterwards confessed to display their own superior learning and 
talent and befool the missionaries ana others from a r willy conscientious de 
sire to investigate the claims of the Christian faith Hence first originated 
the idea of instituting a systematic course of Theological Lectures m the 
English language designed expressly for the Educated Natives ” — 

After detailing the obstacles that were thrown in the way 
of the delivery of these lectures by the managers of the Hindu 
College, who foolishly forbade the students of that Institution 
to attend them, and after reasoning, more fully than we should 
have thought necessary, on the absurdity and wrongfulness of 
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such a prohibition, our author proceeds to stale that the feeling 
that had been excited, found vent m debating <%ocieties ana 
through the press — 

“ Now what wks the instrumental case of this mighty transformation ? 
It was none other than what is termed a ** liberal English education ” If 
it had not been for such an education, these frep and ranfpant spirits — in- 
stead of being able to denounce the most revered sentiments of their fathers 
as worse than antiquated prejudices —would have been utterly paralysed by 
a noxious priestcraft and prostrate before a block of wood or stone The 
legitimate result of English instruction could be no matter for abstract theory 
there. It glared upon one's very senses The stoutest denier of it would 
s6on be compelled to confess, that in the English language with its true liter 
ature and sciepce, we have an engine by which, if nghtly wielded, the most 
towenng superstitions and idolatries of the East might be levelled as effectually 
as the walled cities of the nations by the concussion of the Roman catapult 

Nevertheless from the entire absence of instruction it was very melan 
choly to observe the dreary wanderings of the educated natives on the sub- 
ject of religion , whose ways alone are pleasantness and peace Their great 
authorities as already noticed, were Hume s Essays and Pame s Age of Reason. 
With copies of the latter, in particular they were abundantly supplied — 
supplied from a land which has taught more than one valuable lesson to 
mankind if mankind were only wise to learn It was some wretched book- 
seller in the Umted<Jbtates of America who, — pasely taking advantage of 
the reported infidel leanings of a new it ce of ipent>m the East and appa 
rently regarding no God tut his silver dollars — despatched to Calcutta a 
cargo of that most nf&ugnant and pestiferous of all anti Christian pubhca 
tions From one ship a thousand copies were landed and at first sold at 
the cheap ratehof one rupee per copy rbut such wis the demand that the 
price soor^rose, and after a few months it was actually quintupled Besides 
the styarate copies of the Age of Reason there was also a cheap American 
edition, in one Uuck voh jBvo of all Baines vfrorks including the Rights 
of Man and other minor*pieces political and theological Strange the 
migrations and transmission of error as well as of truth ? How little 
can an apostle of error or of truth foresee through what unknown realms and 
ages the good or evil seed which has been sown may be diffused as if 
scattered by the winds of heaven to regermmate and grow and expand into 
Eden trees of life, or Lpas trees of death ! How little could it have entered 
the imagination of Paine himself that from the batiks of the Ganges there 
would hereafter spring a race whose ruined spirits might one day upbraid 
him as the author of their curse 1 

At the new societies, opportunities were constantly presented for the 
advancement of counteractive statements and opinions on almost all sub- 
jects When a topic for debate was selected individuals were not appoint- 
ed to open the discussion on either side as is customary in this country 
Their theory w as that, as professing inquirers after truth, they ought not 
to do violence to any one s conscience by constraining him to argue against 
his own settled convictions All were therefore left alike free in their 
choice — hence it not unfrequently happened that more than half a 
dozen followed in succession on the same side After all the members 
who were disposed had concluded the strangers or visitors present were 
invited to deliver their sentiments on the leading subject of the evening s 
discussion , or on any of the sentiments expressed By the different speakers 
m the course of it It is scarcely necessary to ada that to this invitation 
it was ever felt to be a privilege to respond And thus, after the proper 
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debate had terminated there often arose a new discussion m many respects 
more importaftt than that which had preceded it In this wav by being 
voluntarily put entirely on a lev el and freely entering the lists with thc^e 
enthusiastic disputants I was led to Berve a regular apprenticeship in obtain 
ing unknowingly some of the necessary qualifications fof more effectively 
conducting cert^n labours that were afterwards to be devolved upon me m 
the leadings of an overruliBg Prov idence 

Thus much in regard to the debating societies , one specimen 
m regard to the press 

rhe first established of these was the Re form fr published exclusively 
m the English language It excited on its first appearame an unbounded 
curiosity chiefly from the circumstance of its being the first Fvgltsh new^ 
paper ev er conducted by natn es It represented the sentimtnts of a party 
not large in number but potent in rank and vvialth — the party of the cele 
brated Rajah Rammohun Ko) b xcept the Rajah himself not one of this 
party could be said to ha*e acquired a thoronqh Jhiighsh education As re- 
garded mental culture they were not half Anglicised and as regarded 
Hinduism they were scarcely halfliberalized Wlnt knowledge of English 
and liberality of sentiment they possessed had been contracted chiefly 
m their constant habits of business and intercourse with enlightened Eu 
ropeans In politics the Reformer at first assumed a tone of rancorous 
and undiscnminating violence towards the British Government — outdoing 
the wildest flights to which* ulfra radicalism has ever Beared in these lands 
A nondescript species of fiati^e oligafthy and republicanism combined waa 
the panacea proposed for remedying all the ills of»InduL It was thus un 
skilful and injudicious enough to attempt the erection of toweft and palaces 
out of the surrounding qpbbisb by beginning at the top of the intended 
edifice — forcing a poor blinded lgrArant priest ridden raft, to listen to 
weekly orations on their abstract rights and privileges as members of a 
great social polity before they w r ere capacitated to comprehend one ^jot or 
tittle of their individual rights as m&n Jn rejiguvi it profeslLd itself mimical 
to the popular idolatry But instead of proposing an entirely new substitute 
it simply pleaded the necessity of a reform in the prevailing, system — the ne 
cessity of sweeping away the mass of corruptions which it alleged had been 
accumulating in dead letter and living pi actices through a long succession 
of ages and the consequent propriety of reverting to the supposed purer 
and less abhorrent system of the \edas It thus became the advocate of the 
monothiesm or rather pantheism of these ancient vvntings^-treating it how 
ever more as the highest product of mere human philosophy than hs a 
doctrine of Divine Hev elation In its advocation of the Vedant system it 
advanced the most baseless and extravagant assertions instead of sober 
evidence while it unsparingly loaded with reproaches and abuse the 
purest the holiest and the subhmest truths that ever shone in the spiritual 
firmament of a benighted world A long senes of articles m particular 
on the Sermon on the Mount were distinguished by a subtile and perverse 
ingenuity in extracting evil out of good that greatly exceeded any thing 
exhibited in the pages even of Paine and to the shame of our countrymen 
it must be added that in the preparation of these material assistance was 
known to be obtained from men bom and brought up m the bosom of the 
British Churches and still retaining the dishonored name of Christians I 
But how could all this motley inefficacious metaphysico-religiomsm — how 
could all this blind and tenacious cleaving to error — all this contemptuous 
^lection of the only faith that is throughout adapted to the necessities of 
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universal man — ever prove helpful m really reforming* a nation corrupt to 
the very core ? — was the natural exclamation ol e\ ery true fr^nd of India. 

The other two journals were the Enquirer and the Gyananeshun — the 
former m English and the latter in BengaK both conducted by native 
editors 

These became the established organs of that small party of educated Hin 
dus who had made the highest attainments in English literature and the 
highest advances in liberality of sentiment who hli\ e to the inefficacy of half- 
measures and scorning the Ivy pocnsy of double dealing had at once denoun- 
ced bpth in theory ana practice the whole system of Hinduism pure and 
impure ancient and modern Vedantic and ruranic — and who being thus 
left in a region of vacancy as regards religion announced themselves to the 
vuarld as free inquirers after truth 

The speeches and writings of this party were at first marked by a degree 
of wild vehemence which appeared to those who could not reali e their 
peculiar erpertencc as worse than ridiculous lo one however who freely 
mingled in their society in so many ways it appeared extremely natural * 

From these extracts, and still more from a perusal, or rather 
study (for it well deserves study) of the whole of that portion 
of the work which refers to this subject, it will appear that 
the effect of Education without religion was to leave the hearts 
of its recipients, altogether unamended It would indeed 
have been a miracle if they had bo°n amended by such 
appliances It is true the author states that the effect of 
their education ^ns to cast them adrift from Hinduism , but 
this was merely because Hinduism happened to be the system 
in which tftey had been bom! It is evident from the whole 
detai^ that it was merely a reckess desire of change that was 
their ammahpg motive It so happened that change m this 
case was from a bad dud pernicious system, but it would have 
been the very same had it been the purest and the best ever 
devised by man or revealed by God 

We cannot but believe that there is a great deal of miscon 
ception afloat regarding the actual result of intellectual cultiva- 
tion upon character It is unquestionably true that throughout 
the World we generally find the greatest amount of moral principle 
co existent with the greatest amount of mental illumination , but 
it does not necessarily follow, because they co exist, that the one 
is the cause of the other W e believe it to be much nearer the 
truth that they are the joint effects of a common cause and that 
cause is pure and true religion This is at once the parent of 
sound moiality, and of the desire of obtaining, and of the means 
of diffusing, intellectual enlightenment Now if this be the case, 
it will unquestionably follow that to introduce into India the 
intellectual enlightenment of England, apart from the pure reli- 
gion from which it has derived its origin, and to expect that 
from it alone will flow any great measure of those effects which, 
along with it, have proceeded m England from that religion, is 
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to be guilty of the fallacy which we believe the logicians call 
non causa pto causd, and moreover to be guilty of the fallacy, 
not theoretically, but in such a practical form that not mercjy 
disappointment, but disaster must be the result 

But then we Eire told that we must not interfere with the 
religious opinions and prejudices of our Indian fellow subjects 
Give them a sound ana liberal education, enlarge their minds 
and cultivate their faculties, say the advocates for non religious 
education, but hold sacred their religious prejudices and opi- 
nions, however absurd they may appear to you they are 
equally dear to them as your religion is to jou Those wfco 
talk thus betray either great perverseness or great ignorance 
Give a liberal education, but meddle not with the religious 
belief of the natives * Why we defy any man to state a single 
historical truth or tuunciate a single piopoMtion relating to 
mathematics, physics, metaphysics or morals that does not 
infringe upon Hinduism If we state that the Duke of Wellington 
gamed the battle of Waterloo, wc contradict Hinduism in many 
ways According to Hinduism there is po such place as Water- 
loo, no such place Europe Iheir Geography, which is a 
part of their religuM, jjoes M>t acknowledge it, on the contrary 
it contradicts it But moreover, accordfngjjp Hinduism, there 
never was any Duke of Wellington or any Nap/bleon The 
iron-duke is but a •phantom, t]^e emperor of the french never 
existed There is but one, Brahm is , and he is aditya The hero 
of a hundred victories is an unsubstantial illusion his battles 
and his victories are all fuaya , iaj* more unreal than the 
images in the phantasmagoria were those troops that men 
vainly suppose he led on to battle, and thosd foes that men 
fancied that he routed and subdued If there be a pledge 
on the part of the Government, as we have sometimes 
heard it asserted jJhat there is, that m the educational system 
which they patronize, a perfect neutrality shall" be maintained 
with regard to Hinduism, then we venture to say that a more 
rash and irredeemable pledge was never entered into The 
poor wight who prayed that all he touched might become gold, 
and who consequently found himself compelled to breathe an 
air of gold, to eat and drink nought but gold, was not more to 
be pitied than the man who should promise not to contradict 
Hinduism He cannot open his mouth without contradicting 
it , he cannot speak without contradicting it , he cannot be 
silent without contradicting it , he cannot live without contra- 
dicting it, he cannot die without contradicting it In fact there 
is no truth or reality in the universe of which Hinduism is not 
a direct contradiction It is therefore impossible to enunciate 
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a single truth without contradicting and controverting Hinduism 
But enough of this We have stated the extreme p f the case, 
in-order to shew the absurdity of any pledge not to oppose Hin- 
duism Of course we do not mean to say that all Hindus 
actually hold these notions , probably none at all actually be- 
lieve them m their hearts to the full extent , but this is only on 
account of their imperfect attainment of that which they pro- 
fess to be above all things desirous of attaining All who are 
intimately acquainted with the people will bear testimony to 
the great extent to which these pantheistic vagaries influence 
the modes of thought and feeling even of the unlearned and 
most ignorapt of the people 

It is we firmly believe, by means of Christian education that 
Hinduism is to be uprooted and destroyed No other agency 
is adapted to the work to be accomplished We have all seen 
a child intent on “ blowing open” the case of his father’s tv atch 
What energy has he expended, what eagerness has he displayed 
But the means were not appropriate to the end When how- 
ever the spring was touched, and the case flew open, he knew 
not but that it wa* his force of breath that at last effected the 
movement Even so it will be w th all tnc political and judi- 
cial and financial and merely secular educational schemes that 
have been vifuntc das of sovereign efficacy for the renovation of 
India Whatever may be their power, it is< neither of the right 
kind, nor is it applied to the proper point And when at last the 
mighty fafenc of Hinduism shall totter to its fall, the projectors 
ana advocates' of thes^ schemes* will probably congratulate 
themselves on the accomplishment of their object, as if they 
by themselves had accomplished it Yet we venture to predict 
thaj; that great ev ent is to be brought about, through the blessing 
of God accompanying a thorough and general Christian educa 
Uon 

We hold it tf> be of the last moment that those who wish well 
to India should have a clear apprehension of the importance of 
Christian education as the grand instrument by which the good of 
the people of the land is to be promoted And m this light we 
regard Dr Duff’s woik as invaluable Its author is not a 
mere speculatist He has not only shewn what should be done, 
but he has begun and is still carrying on the actual accom- 
plishment of it Nearly fifteen years ago, he founded, as the 
first Missionary of the Church of Scotland, an Institution for 
the Christian instruction of Natives From a small and humble 
beginning, this Institution has risen to be one of the most 
important establishments in all India In it a thousand youths 
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are daily receiving instruction in all branches of education, 
from the Lewest to the highest, according to ther several ages 
and capacities Its superintendents (five in number) havmg 
felt it to be their duty, on occasion of the recent disruption of the 
Scotch Establishment, to adhere to that body that now con- 
stitutes the iree Church of Scotland, the patronage and 
support of the Institution has of course been transferred to 
that body , and the Institution, of the Free C hurch of Scotland 
is, as the General Assembly’s Institution was before, Ane of 
the noblest of all the Institutions that ha^e onginited in Butish 
philanthropy While the instruction communicated langes 
from the lowest that is given in the humblest vil^ge school in 
Britain, to the highest that is imparted m the halls and class- 
rooms of her universities, it is all based upon and cemented 
with, pure and scriptural Christianity Hinduism is ever 
represented in its true colors, as a s\stem of absurdity and 
deceit, no profession is e\er made of a compromise with it , 
and yet this is by far the most largely attended educational 
establishment in India Upwards of Jwelve huudied youths 
of all castes and cla|se^ are enrolled as its pupils, and within 
a very few of a thousand (laity convene in its halls Surely 
the men must either be of very obtuse pcAcejrjfcion or of a very 
cold heart, who can regard this phenomenon without emotions 
of no ordinary kini # # 

And now we must take leave of this interesting lyibject, by 
again expressing our conviction that the vivid religious Interest 
wmch was first diffused throughout .England t>y the simple 
and unpretending letters of Carey, and Martyn, and Marshman, 
and Thomason, and which now requires a supply of such 
literature as that of which Dr Duff’s work is a specimen, 
cannot but be productive of the greatest benefit to India This 
Missionary literature has already supplied an important blank m 
our knowledge of the world we dwell in, and of our brethren 
who dwell in it along with us Within a very few years we 
have had “ Ellis’s Polynesia,” and “ Williams’s Missionary 
Enterprise in the South Sea Islands,” and “ Medhurst’s China” 
and “ Moffat’s South Africa,” besides various works of high 
merit relating to India We believe we may safely say that 
these works, viewed without reference at all to their special 
objects as bearing upon the spread of the gospel, are to the 
man of literature, to the philosopher, to the geographer and 
to the philanthropist, among the most important works that have 
issued from the press for a long time This is as it ou^ht 
to be The spread of truth is the cause of God and it is fitting 
that those who are employed in the spread of the most import- 
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ant of all truth should not despise, in its measure and degree, 
that truth which, though subordinate to that whi«h they are 
specially called to promulgate, is ye£ of common origin with 
it, and fitted m its place to work out the ends and purposes 
of Him who is the source and fountain of all truth, the only 
real enlightener of the minds of his rational creatttres 

It is pleasing to see that before this influence of Missionary 
literature began in any considerable degree to be realized, it 
was Very clearly anticipated by one of the most eloquent 
writers of our day, Mr Douglas of Cavers, with au extract from 
whose “ Hints on Missions,” published so long ago as 1822, 
we shall close this article — 

Between Christians and those who are called philosophers a great and 
impassable gulph seems fixed while the first are interested in nothing but 
what concerns the next world the second neithet care for nor believe m 
any thing but the world of to day ’ as the Mahometans speak It is rather 
singular however that those who are looking to the future and the invisible 
are the men of action and that those whose only world is the present have 
never advanced one step beyond professions of philanthropy nor made the 
least effort to introduce the improvements of philosophy mto the greatest and 
uncivnhxed portion of /he w orla Still it is to be regretted that Christians 
will not shew them what Christian benevolence cad tp) for the comforts and 
embellishments even of thi% transitory life and hus there might be some 
common feeling betwtxn two parties who might gam much by mutual 
intercourse fhe Missionaries mstead of filling their Journals with the 
experiences of particular converts whic^i have often more connexion with the 
state of the pody than the soul might be gaming experience themselves of 
the climate ana the country the modes of thinking and the prevalent 
super 6ititious fiotvpns of the people by wh^m they are surrounded 

Whatev er they hear or see "k iftatter of information and of information 
important to the Mission In the language, they have both the medium 
of communication and the index of forgotten thoughts and events in the 
natiynal music and songs they have the record and the vehicle of the nation- 
al feelings and in the tales and superstitions they have the impression 
of what the national muid is, and the promise of what it is likely to becomes 
m its stencth and yi its weakness, in its errors, its aspirings and its dreams. 
All arouna bears on the object on which they have to operate — Man The 
order of the rocks determines the soil the soil the \ egetables the vegetables 
the animals and in the aspects of nature and the events of history they 
possess wMt constitutes the nation A person must besaiw eyes sans ears sans 
every thing who can write a Journal interesting only to the religious world 
when dated from Benares Lattakoo or Selinginsk Every one at these 
stations has the power of commanding attention from all who are possessed 
of any general information and by one simple process, philosophers how 
ever they might be scared at the mention of the soul or a future state 
would be forced to read through the Missionary Journals Let a register 
of the weather be kept the directions of the winds noted regular observa 
tions made of the thermometer and if possible, of the barometer the Jour 
rials of Missionaries will be received with a very different degree of interest 
by the world at large Nor would the necessity of making two regular en 
tries into a journal be useless to the Missonarics themselves in enforcing 
habits of regularity and observation upon them while scientific men would 
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lose a little of the terror, which the strangeness of religiouB notions never 
fails to excite* This apparently simple measure, and easy of execution would 
place Missions m an entirely new light 

Missionaries have been considered as a set of ignorant fanatics, unworthy 
of any attention or sympathy they have it in their power by a senes of 
simple observations to take away that reproach for ever, and to present the 
most magnificent range of expenences that has ever been made to science 
Every vanation of heat ffom Greenland to the Cape from Siberia to New 
Zealand — the direction of the winds and the fluctuation of the atmosphere 
from Benares to Astrachan and from Astrachan to the mouth of the Colum 
bia might be transmitted regularly to Bntam and, as Missionaries increase 
new lines would intersect each other and other zones of observation be 
stretched across the globe • 

Scripture has represented the Renovation of the World under the Image 
of the Wilderness assuming verdure and the Aspect of Cultivation It 
would be a beautiful fulfilment of the prophecj that it should at once have 
a double accomplishment — that Nature recen ing fresh beahties and new 
nches from the hands cff the Missionaries and their converts should be an 
outward and v lsible emblem of that change which had taken place in the 
mind of man Let us hope to see the day when all the blessings of civiliza 
tion will follow more speedily and amply in the tram of Musions than they 
did of old the conquests and colonies of Rome and that Missionaries will 
scatter with a liberal hand the germe of all the atfs and the seeds of all the 
natural productions as well as # the seminal principle of » better and God like 
Nature Nature mehorjf hnon the ever expanding germe of Renovation 
and Immortality 

We have only to add in a single sentence *that ifre have not 
professed or attempted to give a regular review of the work 
before us We have only alluded to a very few of the import- 
ant topics on which it treats, and to these with the view of 
illustrating a special subiecfc We jnost cordiaHy recommend 
to our readers to study the work itself, if they have not done 
so already 


Art III — 1 On the Influence of Tropical Climates on European 
constitutions , by James Johnson, M D Sfc and J R Martin 
Sixth Edition London, 1841 

2 Medical advice to the Indian Stranger By James Me Cosh, 
London, 1842 

3 Life m the Sick Room London, 1844 

When India unvisited becomes India visited — when the 
ideal gives place to the real, and we see and feel, with our wak- 
ing senses, clearly and palpably, what before we bad only 
dimly dreamt, how many vain delusions are dispersed — how 
many idle phantoms of the brain plunged headlong into the 
limbo of vanity But one impression early fixed upon the mind, 
though by the young and joyous scarcely heeded, retains its place, 
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as years advance, and we, with advancing years, ftnnk more soberly 
and sadly of the stern realities life — one impression, tflnch gathers 
efrength and fixedness, and never, never passes away — one impres- 
sion, of the truth of which experience heaps up evidence upon 
evidence, and forbids the intrusion of a doubt The realities of In- 
dian life do not teach us that we a^e in eiror, whefi we set down 
the climate of the East as pernicious to the health of the exotic 
European, whos lot is cast beneath a tropical sun We do 
not learn, when the dust of Hindustan is on our feet that 
India is not a land of sickness We do not learn that the 
efimate, for which we have exchanged the sunless skies and 
wintry springs of our own western island, is mild and salu- 
brious , that the gentle breezes, which fan the spicey 
groves of Ind, waft the blessings of health across the fair 
land, and bring measureless enjoyment to the senses of all 
within their refreshing influence — No , let us endeavour to 
deceive ourselves as we may — let us solace ourselves by drawing 
general conclusions from individual instances (happy the man, 
who finds one in his own person — let us revive the recollec- 
tion, as forcibly ak we may, of the misener of our dreary England 
— still the truth is no£ to be gaihsaid thafthe climate of India 
as a baneft 1 clft^ate , and that the average health of the 
European residents in India is very, very mournfully low 
We are, no means, prone r o exaggerate We laugh at the 
ignorgpt Apprehensions of those, who think that a fever crouches 
in the turn 6f every road, that the c^st is charged with hepatitis , 
that the ram is laden wlttt dysentery , and that the very air of 
heaven is set in motion by the wings of the Azrael of cholera. 
We do not wish to encourage the belief that the country, in 
which the lot of so many Britons is cast, is one — 

Where all life dies death lues and nature breeds 

Perverse all monstrous all prodigious things 

Abominable unutterable — 

India is not necessarily a huge coffin, nor the sky above it 
a mighty palL Many exist here , some live Death, it is true, 
mows down its tens and its hundreds — and often with frightful 
rapidity, but do not fearful epidemics have full sway m all 
countries — do we not read, in the chronicles of European 
Dations, of plagues and distempers and scarcely less fatal 
influenzas, which destroy multitudes in a season , and is there 
not ever at work a power which silently destroys whole fami- 
lies, in a manner which we dwellers m the East scarcely dream 
of, unless, perchance, whilst we are living — perhaps, thriving m 
the East, we find that our brethren and sisters m the West are 
following each other in mournful succession to the grave ? 
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We have much«to contend against m this country , but there 
are two mighty evils, from which a compensating Providence 
vouchsafes to deliver us dwellers in the East — the one Consump- 
tion , the other C<mtcupwi* Rarely is it that the feprs of the Eng- 
lish in India are excited by either of these great destroyers The 
contagious disorders which prevail in India are few, when 
compared with those which not at home and the hectic 
cheex, and the hollow cough, aud the prominent blue veins, 
which tell so true a tale of the progress of Consumption, are ma- 
nifestations which in this country are seldom or never presented 
to the senses to pain the heart w 

Still, regardful of these favorable dispensations, Q it must in 
all candour be acknowledged that the average of good health in 
India is lamentably small Occasional instances — ran nantes 
— of men, who boast that they are more robust in India than in 
England, may present themselves to prove the rule by affording 
the exception , but setting aside altogether the question, or rather 
the no-question, of comparative mortality, we cannot disguise 
the fact that the number of sufferers, frojn disease, m one form 
or another, among th^ British residents in India, is out of all 
proportion to the nfcmjiers, which suffer in like manner at 
home f This is one of those facts, *dii£h it is scarcely 
necessary to propound, m any other form than an admitted 
truism It has b£en established by observation that out 
of every 1,000 British troops, stationed in ,pur own 
Island, 787 are annually attacked by disease, in gome “Shape 
or other, and that the proportion of* doaths to patients under 
treatment is as to 1 to 71 , whilst out of every 1,000 British troops 
in the Presidency of Bengal there are 1,717 admissions into 
hospital m the course of the year, and that one death occurs- in 
every 30 cases J In other words, that the amount of disease 
and mortality among Europeans in India is considerably more 
than double the amount which prevails among the same class of 
residents “ at home ’ 

In the case of the common soldier, we perceive the effects of 
a tropical climate upon the European constitution, without any 
of those abatements and mitigations, which, in our present 

Small pox is sometimes lamentably fatal even among European resident! m 
India but such ^visitations occur at long intervals Scarlet and typhus— all infec 
tioua fevers which destroy bo many at home are unknown in India Measles 
and hooping cough are experienced in a mild form 
t Regard of course being had m this comparative estimate to the period of life 
during which the European generally resides in India— from 18 to 50 — neither 
extremes of jouth and age when death is moat active being taken into the 
account ° 

t From a report prepared by Dr A 8 Thomson and quoted by Mr Hutchinson 
in bis work on the Medical Management of Indian jails 
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advanced state of Society, civilization supphei and wealth may 

f iurchase Indeed, as regards these palliatives— Jfor they are 

ljtle more at best — the European soldier is now somewhat in 
the same condition as was the British resident, even of the higher 
classes, some seventy or eighty years ago — when the art of mak- 
ing money was better understood than the art of ^preserving life , 
when the voyage to India was deemed a desperate venture, and 
the gamester rattled the dice, with heaps of gold for the prize, 
but 'Death for his antagonist In those days, the climate 
was braved with a degree of audacity, the record of which fills 
A$ith astonishment the cautious exile of the present day The 
sun was looked boldly in the face , the scorching blasts of the 
sultriest seasons were as little dreaded, as the mild breezes of a 
western spring , whilst with consistent daring, the bold adven- 
turer poured down his throat large drafts of burning spirits, to 
keep alive an inward fire intense as that raging without In 
those days, the mortality among the few European residents 
was frightful It was said that on the Western Coast, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, the life of a European was 
not worth two monsoons What wonder ? Disease was courted 
Every man held out his handi to Djath, and seemed to cry 
aloud, “ Hail, fellow,' well met” There was nothing between 
the delicate r constitution of the frail exotic and the destroying 
climate — nojbing to shelter, noting to protect India was left 
to do its jvorst , and few returned to England to tell the histoiy 
of th&i worflt The adventurer died — was buried — was forgotten 
Recklessness Was then t^e all-prev&iling characteristic of Anglo- 
Indian Society Men came hither to make large fortunes in a 
small space of time They never regarded India as an abiding 
place , they set up no homesteads , they had no fellowship with 
the natives They looked upon the country as a sea of peril, 
into which they plunged for a great prize-rthe people, as the 
dwellers m that sea, from whom the great prize was to be 
wrested Of the <c two points in the adventure of the diver” — 

One when a beggar he prepares to plunge 
One when a prince he rises with the pearl — 

the second was sometimes attained , but there was a dreary 
alternative The plunge taken, the diver too often disappeared 
for ever beneath the boiling waves 

The fact is, as we have said, that m those days, the European 
adventurer did not regard the country as a country to be 
lived m — hut a country to be struggled through , and there- 
fore he never bethought himself of rendering it, by artificial 
auxiliaries, more endurable than nature intended it to be The 
white man’s grave was dug , and he appeared to walk deliber- 
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ately Into it Cbmmon precaution might have taught him to 
avoid many Resetting dangers , common intelligence might have 
suggested to him many obvious palliatives for evils not to be 
wholly avoided. But neither common precaution nor common 
intelligence interfered to save the stranger from the West. He 
selected unwholesome localities to abide m he dwelt in houses 
unsuited to the climate , he exposed himself to all the fierceness 
of the mid-day sun, and the still more destructive dews of the 
damp night-season , he drank strong spirits in the meaning 
to prepare himself for the duties of the day, and he drank 
strong spirits in the evening to recruit exhausted natune, 
when those duties were done Many were sent# to India to 
be got nd of, and they lost no time in getting nd of "themselves 
They could not find it in their hearts to disappoint their friends 
by living to show *their faces again in a country to whose 
national character they were a reproach 

It was not, however, indiscretion alone, which mowed down 
the European residents like grass There were destructive 
influences abroad, which no prudence could avoid “ Calcutta,” 
writes Mr Tennant,, in* his 'Indian Recreations,’ “was at 
4 first deemed hardly# less destructive than Batavia Its 
4 situation, surrounded by flat and rnarshf cqjjntry, was produc- 
£ tive of the same effects The vicinity has since Seen cleared 
4 considerably of frees and jungle , and the mere offensive 
‘ marshes have been drained , much however ^till mug; be done 
4 before it can merit the character of a healt&y to\vn * ’ 
And in another place, the* same writer says During the 
4 rapid increase of this town, diseases were fatal to thousands, 
4 and, particularly, according to the testimony of Dr Lind, 

1 among such as had lately arrived from Europe Hamilton gives 
4 of his own knowledge an instance of four hundred burials in 
4 six months, at a »penod, when the whole English residents 
4 there did not exceed twelve hundred ” 

It appears that at this time people were wont to escape out 
of Calcutta daring the hot season 44 The air of Calcutta,” 
says M Grandpre, 4 is by no means healthy, its position between 
4 the river and a large lake in its rear subjecting it to the 

influence of unwholesome exhalations , but the European 
4 inhabitants remedy this defect by living in the country ” 44 My 
4 time,” says Mrs Fay, writing on the 3rd of November, 1780, 

4 has passed very stupidly for some months, but the town is now 
‘i beginning to fill People are returning for 4 the cold season ’ 

Mr Tennant sets down an excess of bile as the main 

* Thu m written m 1796 Writing half a century later we echo thi# complaint 
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cause of the sickness and rfeath obtaining m those "tunes 
44 Whatever” be says, 44 be the existing cause of bile , 
4 jvhether accelerated from the heaf of the climate or re 
4 taxation from the same cause, its excess is m general the 
4 ongo malu It produces fever, dysentery, with a long tram 
4 of nervous and paralytic disorders ” r We think it not im- 
probable, that even with reference to his own times, the 
worthy minister was mistaken To these times the above 
explanatory passage is not, by any means, applicable It is 
not the excess, but the deficiency of bile, which in most 
irstances, produces disease The former is sometimes — the 
latter very frequently, nocuous. The former is a very trac- 
table , the latter a very intractable complaint A torpid liver 
is a more difficult thing to deal with than one which is too active, 
and it is with these difficult torpid livers thkt the Indian practi- 
tioner has chiefly to deal Newcomers, it is true, suffer from 
excess of bile , but a little care will prevent the evil from 
becoming a formidable one In the old times, as we have 
shown m a former article, drinking was so fashionable a vice, and 
exposure to the climate so general an lnd^re tion*, that weeannot 
be surpnsed that the whole system was Vepi m a general state of 
excitability They wltb livea prudently, avoided exposure to the 
sun and the night air, and, as far as was possible in those daj s, 
occupied hab*table houses, lived fo return to England “Iwasone 
4 day m company at Bombay,” says Mr Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memdirs , 44 with twelve otner gentlemen in the civil service, 

4 most of theffi considerably und^i: thirty )ears of age, when 
4 the conversation turning upon the mortality of Europeans 
4 m India, one of the company made use of the old remark, 

* tkat there was something ominous in the number thirteen at a 
4 convivial meeting, and that certainly one of us would die before 
4 the anniversary of that day in the following year , the proba- 
4 bility of which was certainly much m his favour, in a climate 
4 deemed so inimical to European constitutions. I was, at 
4 the moment, cutting open the leaves of a book with an ivory 
4 paper-cutter, and merely to keep in mind the predicted death 
4 of one of the company within twelve months from the asser- 
4 tion, I wrote down on the ivory the name of each individual 
4 compnsedin the fatal number , this wasm the year 1770 The 
4 enduing year passed over without the completion of the pro- 
4 phecy, not one of the company died. In 1780, ten years after I 

* Much, which might appropriately appear m this place may be found in articles 
on the English in India and Our Social Morality which have appeared in 
former number! of our Journal 
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« madP my nomenclature, the whofe thirteen were in perfect health ” 
“ The fact ewmces,” adds the amiable writer, “ the advantages 

* of moderation, employment and diligence ” 

At this period, however, the English m India f had begun to 
learn though but m a rude, imperfect manner, the art of miti 
gating, by artificial means, the extreme seventy of the climate 
Twenty years earlier, people neither rode in carnages nor 
dwelt m habitable houses Mr Ives tells us that, previ- 
ous to the conquest of Bengal, the servants of the Com- 
pany were forbidden, by a sumptuary law, to use roundels 
(chattahs) , observing “ It is almost impossible for a gentleman 
4 just amved from England, to walk from one to |he other of 

* these places (his house to his office) in the hot months, 

4 without getting an inflammatory fever , were it only from 
4 motives of humanity, it is to be wished that thw most resnec- 
4 table body of merchants would, at their own expense, allow 
4 their servants not only the use of Umbrellas but also of Palan - 
4 quins , since it must always he judged a duty incumbent on 
4 the constituents to take as much care possible of the lives 
4 of their dependants in ^ny of our distant* settlements, but 
4 more especially n* tips unliealthy part of the world ” In 
another chapter Mr Ives tells us, that thtf excessive heat of a 
day in August killed that excellent man Admiral* Watson — a 
character, to whom kistoiy has jot done full justice 44 This-” 
writes the doctor, 44 was the most sultry day I ever experienced 
4 in India , not a breath of air was there for m$ny hours , 
4 both man and beast, and th% very ftwvls of the tflr, so sensibly 
4 felt it, that some of each species fell down dead My dearest 
4 friend, Admiral Waston, I may truly say lost his life by it 
4 At 11 o’clock, he complained much of excessive heat and fbe 
4 want of cool air , and though every door and window in the house 

* were thrown wide open, he had no relief ” — If every door and 
window in the house had been closed, and a well fringed punkah 
set in motion over his bed, the life of Admiral Watson might 
possibly have been saved We do not venture to make use of a 
stronger word than possibly , for the medical treatment to which 
the worthy admiral was subjected does not appear to have been 
very judicious. The patient was dying of a bilious fever, and 
they appear to have given him sherbet, acidulated gruels, chicken 
water, whey, six grains of rhubarb and three blisters. 

Some time before the year 1780, the use of carnages in Ben- 
gal had become almost as common as at the present time M 
Grandpre, and other co temporary writers, speak of the number 
of carnages to be seen flocking out at even-tide , but we find 
nothing in his pagea, or those of any other traveller, more 
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amusing than the following paragraph, whkh we find m a 
number of Hicky’s Gazette, for June 1780 44 We are informed 

4 Jthat the Juty-wallahs or makers and vendors of Bengal shoes 
* m and about* Calcutta , also the Patna Juty-wallahs intend 
4 Bending a joint petition to the Supreme Council setting forth 
« the great hardship they labour under, ayd the rfteat distresses 
4 they and their poor families have suffered within these four 
4 years last past, on account of the great decay of their trade, 
4 entlVely owing to the luxury of the Bengalees, chiefly the 
4 Banyans and Sircars, as there are scarce one of them to be 
4 -«found, who does not keep a Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy, or 
4 Palanqmiv— and some all four, by which a pair of shoes that 
4 formerly only lasted them ten or twelve days, last them now as 
4 many months ” European carnages had become so common in 
Calcutta that the Sircars had already begun* to follow the fashion 
set by their masters.* The health of the English residents 
had, by this time, symptoms of improvement, for there was 
less exposure to the climate than before , but it was reserved 
for the administration of Lord Cornwallis to see so great a 
change m the habits of the European dwellers in the east, as 
really to conduce to a very striking reduction of the average 
mortality year after^ear has seen a progressive improvement , 
for) ear after) ear has seen jungles cleared away, and marshes 
drained and 1 thick-walled, well-raised hodses erected, whilst, 
simultanecusly with these important changes, sobriety and moder- 
ation lave «st£adily advanced, and rapid strides have been made 
in the progress of medical science 

In the present day, we are not unwilling to concede that a large 
proportion of the diseases, which afflict the European resi- 
dents m this country, are the results of the sufferer’s own 

* Though it does not immediately appertain to our prfsent subject our readers 
will not quarrel with us we are sure for quoting the annexed paragraphs from 
another copy of the same journal in illustration of the extent to which m 
other respects the natives had begun to ape the manners of the Europeans ‘ The 
attachment of the natives of Bengal to the English Laws begins now to extend 
itself to European habiliments Rajah Ramlocaund a very opulent Gentoo of 
high cast and familv lately paid a visit to a very eminent attorney equipped in 
boots buckskin breeches hunting frock and jockey cap The lawyer who was 
employed in studying Coke upon Littleton for the improvement of the Revenues 
of Bengal was with the smack of a half hunter waked from his reverie in great 

* astonishment at the lively transformation of his grave Gentoo client who it 
seems was dressed in the exact hunting character of the Earl of March and had 
borrowed the fancy from one of Darly s comic prints 

The Nabob Bidet Ally when lately at the presidency, employed Connor the 
taylor to make him the following dresses viz Two suits of regimentals two ditto 

* an English Admirals uniform and two suits of canonicals At the sometime 
sent for an English Peruke Maker and gave him orders to make him two wiggs of 
every denomination according to the English fashion vis Scratches, cut wiggs 
and curtailed Bobs Ques Majors and Ramilies all of which he took with Dim 
when he left Calcutta 
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imprudence Exposure to the outer atmosphere at unseason- 
able hours is the most fruitful source of sickness and death 
Then follows intemperance, which even in the mild form, which 
the improved morality of the present day has substituted for the 
savage debauchery of olden times, destroys more than the 
sword. We sometimes hear men boasting that they are not 
afraid of the climate — that the «mn never hurts them A few 
months of idle vaunting, of reckless defiance of heat and 
damp, and the exulting voice is still for ever , the* hog- 
spear stands idle in the corner of the room, the solah hat 
hangs on the peg , the faithful dog whines in vam for the 
caressing hand of its master He has gone onge too often 
into the jungles , and death has stricken him down The strong- 
est, the heartiest, the most robust, in whom there is the most 
life, the most joyoushess of spirit, are often the 6rst to fall, for 
they are the last to acknowledge that the climate has any 
perils for them We could point to scores of instances of men, 
whose boastings have been thus grievously visited , we do not 
know one, who has escaped 

If a proof of the pemicigus results of such bravery as this be 
required, it may be faunal in the comparative mortality among 
the officers of the Bengal and Madras •arqyes. It has been 
computed, that whilst in Bengal, the averagS mortality 
among the officers i&3 12 per qent, in Madras it i%4 49 Now 
this difference cannot be assignable to the climate itse]£ for the 
advantage, as regards mere climate, is decidedly jn fafor of 
Madras Indeed, the average of deaths among tne soldiery is 
higher in Bengal than on the Coast — a sufficient proof that the 
latter is less injurious to the European constitution than the 
former To what then can we attnbute the fact, that, whilst the 
climate of Madras is less destructive of life to the European 
soldier^ it is more destructive to the European officer , than that 
of the Bengal presidency, but to the circumstance that whilst 
the European soldier is equally exposed to the climate in the 
two presidencies, the Madras officer affects to disregard the 
climate — or we believe really does disregard it — far more 
than does his Bengal brother, and assumes an independence, 
which in the latter presidency, is discernible only among 
those idle boasters, whose end we have noticed above ? There 
is, in the Madras presidency, a systematic defiance of the 
climate, both in doors and out of doors, which astonishes 
the visiter from Bengal * Men walk out beneath the sum- 

The Government of Madras would appear to share in the general delusion 
f very reader of the Indian journals must have painfully remarked the excessive 
mortality among the officers of the Madras army — especially the junior branohes — 
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mer sun, scarcely deeming ^ven a chatfoh an essential, 
and cricket-matches and fishing-parties and other out-door 
recreations are indulged in, with the thermometer at a height 
which would effectually keep the Bengallee at home, with 
every door and window closed , the punkah swinging freely 
over-head, and the iced water on the table before him* In 
Madras these things are not very well understood. The houses in 
the hot weather are almost as intolerable as the outer atmosphere 
What wonder that the owner thinks himself as safe and comfort- 
able abroad as at home ? The windows are thrown wide open , 
***e glare is insufferable , the readiest entrance is afforded to 
the dust, every room swarms with a small species of eye- 
fly*, whose ravages it is difficult to escape , a punkah is a 
rarity — one hangs, perhaps, in the centre room, and when it 
is required to be set in motion, an unfortuftate “ horse-keeper” 
(syce) is summoned from the stable to take the rope into his 
hand The object would seem to be to make as much of the 
climate as possible In Bengal, people shut themselves up to 
keep out the glare, thp dust, and the heated atmosphere In 
Madras there is ne concealment , no ^asion— men throw wide 
their doors and cry out, “ Hero am I ” — Now, as we conceive 
that it is no small ^nattftr, in such a country as this, to keep down 
the temperature, we can have little hesitation in saying that the 
Bengal system is the better, %s assuredly c it is the pleasanter 
of the tw(^ As our rooms are large and lofty, and open one into 
another, vesy little evil can result from shutting them up during 
the heat ot the day , • #ad if bj so doing, we can reduce 
the temperature several degrees, entirely exclude the offensive 
glare, and, if we are able to keep ourselves quiet, almost to 
Forget the fierce sun that is scorching up the plains around 
us, surely we are doing well We are removing many causes 
of irritation — we are allowing the whole .system to repose 
The inexpressible relief which is experienced, on entenng a 
closed and darkened room, after even a brief exposure to the 
outer glare and the and dusty atmosphere, sufficiently indicates 
the advantages of excluding the dazzling light and the sultry air 
The excitement of the whole system is at once reduced, and we 
subside into comparative quiescence It is on record that 
“once upon a time there was a griff” who declared that he found 

during the by gone year The Government of Madras had thought proper to net 
without the occurrence of any justifying emergency a large body of troops in motion 
at the hottest period of the year 

• Sore eyes are very prevalent m some parts of the Madras presidency It 
is not unusual to seo a whole or the greater portion of a family laid up with 
this infliction at the same time The wonder always appeared to us that there 
was a sound eye in the place 
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the h«at to be intolerable, although he had thrown open all 
his doors an<j windows.* This is obviously a Bengal tradition 
The joke would not be understood in Madras. 

But much as the European resident in India suffers from 
exposure to the heat, it may with truth be asserted that the 
cold is far more destructive of human life K Dr Moseley’s para- 
dox,” wrote Sir JameS Mackintosh, shortly after his arrival in 
India, “I now perfectly understand — that the diseases of 
4 hot climates arise principally from cold No doubt, cold 10 the 

* immediate cause of most of them In the monsoon, heat suc- 
‘ ceeds so rapidly to damp and comparative cold, and they are sq 
‘ strangely mixed together, that we find it very difficult to 
‘ adapt our dress and our quantity of air to the state of the 

* weather We new comers throw open every window, and put 
4 on our thinnest cotton jacket to enjoy the coolness. The ex- 
( penenced Indians clothe themselves thickly, and carefully 
4 exclude currents of air fVe soon found that they were right ” 
Undoubtedly they were Let every man, residing in a tropical 
climate, beware, above all things, of the cold. In the majority 
of cases, where there is no exposure to ^thc direct influence of 
the sun, the heat lts^f wohld yot prove very injurious to the 
constitution, if it were a Steady uniform htat The heat is an 
evil to be mitigated, chiefly on account of ^he danger to be 
apprehended from th$ cold. The relaxation, consequent upon 
the increased temperature, renders the frame so peculiarly 
susceptible to the impression of cold, that the utmost »care 
should be taken to escape tfie mflujnqe of these chstressmg 
atmospherical vicissitudes There arc few of the ordinary 
diseases of India, which may not in the majority of cases be 
traced to the action of cold on the surface of the body, relaxed 
by the antecedent heaLf In this respect, the night air is 
c&pecially injurious Many Europeans, at night, throw open 
the doors and windows of their dormitories, and place their 
couches in such a position as to meet the freest current of air 
We believe this to be a fatal error — a fertile source of disease 
and death. If a steady breeze of uniform strength could be 
relied upon throughout the night, it might be as harmless, as it 
would be pleasant, to sleep within its influence But a man 
lays his head upon the pillow, under no such security It is 
probable that he retires to rest, in a state of profuse perspiration 
There is a lull m the atmosphere , not a breath of air is stirring , 

v, ^ extract given above from Dr Ives "Voyages shows that this is any thing but 
fable Bat his was the age of griffins 

t Themost fatal disease* of India ore Dysentery Fsver and Inflammation of the 
liver These are generally induced by cold and are most nfe at the setting in of 
the cold season 
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he fells asleep to the low simfuenng music mahout, wh/.ch so 
surely indicates the sultry stillness of the night Tfce perspira- 
tipn, profuse before, is still more profuse in the sleeping man , 
he is doubly susceptible of the influences of the atmosphere 
The wind rises — perhaps, there is a sudden fall of rain , and the 
cold damp air passes over the relaxed and sensitive frame of the 
sleeper, like the fabled Sansar, or “ icey wind of death ” How 
many have retired to their couches in high health and spirits, 
to bi roused from their sleep by the cold hand of disease, 
making their flesh to creep and their limbs to tremble The 
_ foret diseases of this country are ushered in by a shivering fit 
In most cases, the patient can indicate the immediate cause 
of the attack in most cases, when questioned, he will reply 
that he has “ caught cold ” 

European soldiers — especially recruits-*— are earned to the 
hospitals by scores, owing to the evil consequences of exposure 
to the night air In their case, the exposure is, for the most 
part, of the worst — the most fatal kind Weaned out by the 
extreme heat of the Barracks, after vainly endeavoring for 
hours to court jrepose, they rise from their cots, slink out of 
their dormitories, and fling themselves u^on the cold door-steps, 
or the flags whiph skirt the barrack walls Or peradventure 
— poor crehtures 1 — they do still worse than this, and know 
not what tficy aie doing Tpkey spend the night, in the 
heavy sl^ep of intoxication, on a wet bank or the margin of a 
ditch — anjl when the dazzling morning sun sheds its slant rays 
on the saturated body qf the luckless sleeper, he is awakened 
from his stupor to find that the pains of hell have got hold of 
him , to crawl home to cantonments , to be hurried off to the 
guard — thence to be removed to hospital, as a subject for the 
physician, not the martinet , and to emerge thence, after weeks of 
acute suffering, not a prisoner to the congee-house, but a corpse 
to the grave yard This, we have said, is the worst form of the 
indiscretion which we deprecate , we grieve to add that it is the 
most common one Whose heart has not been wrung by the sight 
of stout, healthy European soldiers in the flush of youth, stretch- 
ed by the roadside, — perhaps bare-footed, bare-headed, begrim- 
med with dirt, and in a state of helpless intoxication — a sight so 
frequent in the neighbourhood of large Military stations, that 
even the most humane pass by on the other side, lamenting but 
not assisting ? 

Though such exposure as this is necessarily far more fetal 
than that which attends the indiscretions of the higher orders, 
still the difference is one merely in degree , and it must ever 
be borne in mind that the more delicate frame of the resident 
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in antic houses, the traveller m roomy carnages, is affected 
by influents, which would not endanger the health of the 
stout European soldier, whose frame, from early youth, has 
been habituated to more or less exposure It is *rue that some 
escape, for years, in spite of such indiscretions — that some, 
who are amohg the yaost careless, the most heedless, enjoy 
better health than those who live more regular lives and 
adhere to more systematic habits. But we have known many 
stricken down at last by an enemy, whom they have for ^rears 
dended , and it is remarkable that the most robust in appear- 
ance, probably in reality — on whose ruddy faces and athlete 
forms long life would seem to be most legibly written, are 
earned off, when disease does at last assail them, with more 
fearful rapidity than any other class of men Death Btnkes 
them suddenly, as It were in the very hey-day of life and 
vigour Inflammation proceeds apace m such subjects and here 
what enemy have we to contend against, so vigorous — so 
intractable — so ruthless ? 

We are aware, that, as respects very rpuch of this, we have 
a high authority againsi us Dr James Johnson, whose 
wntings on the subject «f Tropical Diseases and Tropical Hy 
geine are entitled to much respect, descfints#vith considerable 
earnestness, on the advantages of sleeping in the open air 
As the substance, however, ofc his argument appears to be 
that night exposure is an excellent thing, when we are used to it, 
we are not so very certain, after all, that we are Greatly aff issue 
with the learned Physician, whom we* shall suffer to speak for 
himself — 

• 

The great object of an European is to sleep cool This enables him to 
procure more rest than he otherwise could do and by giving his frame 
a respite as it were, from the great stimulus of heat, imparts to it a tone and 
vigour — or as Dr Darwin would say an accumulation of excitability, 
so necessary to meet the exhaustion of the ensuing day as well as to repair 
that of the preceding 

These premises are undeniable , cool sleep is a grand desidera- 
tum, but we believe that he best obtains it, who sleeps in a 
large lofty room, closes the windows on the wind- ward side of 
his house, or places his bed at a considerable distance from them , 
and sets the punkah m motion over his head. Some people, we 
believe, have a prejudice against night punkahs. We had, for 
many years — but a brief trial, at the recommendation of our 
medical adviser, soon convinced us of our mistake But let us 
see the worthy doctor’s remedy — 

* A great waste of strength— indeed, of life, arise* from our inability on 
many account* to obtain this cool repose at night. Thus rams heavy dews 
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or exhalations) contiguous marshes woods or jungles, often render it* unsafe 
or impossible to i leep *n the open air , a practice fraught yith the most 
beneficial consequences where the above-mentioned obstacles do not prevent 
ito execution But pending the hot and dry season in Bengal, and almost 
always on the Coromandel coast except during the hot laud -winds or at 
the change of the monsoons, we may indulge not only with safety but with 
infinite advantage in the seemingly dangerous luxury oft sleeping abroad 
m the open air ‘ 

I am well aware of the prejudices entertained against this custom by 
great numbers, both in and out of the profession , but I am convinced from 
personal experience and observation that the practice under the specified 
restrictions is highly salutary and I know it is sanctioned by some of the 
best-informed veterans who have spent moBt part of their lives between 
tne tropics Speaking on this subject the judicious Captain Williamson 
remark b that-* few very few instances could be adduced of any serious 
mdiepoBition having attended it while on the other hand, it is confessed 
by all who have adopted it, that the greatest refreshment has ever resulted 
enabling them to nse early, divested of the most distressing lassitude, 
attendant upon sleeping in an apartment absolutely communicating a febrile 
sensation, and peculiarly oppressive to the lungs '—East India Vade 
Mecum 

If it be observed that I have all along held up to view the danger of 
atmospherical vicissitudes to which this practice would apparently expose 
us I answer, that J have &lso maintained that early habituation to these 
was the surest preservative against their injurious effects as exemplified 
in the use of the bath The truth is, however tffat while the custom of 
sleeping in the opener steels the human frame against these same effects 
it is in reality attended with less exposure to sudden atmospherical transi- 
tions than the, opposite plan Nature is ever indu\jent when we observe 
her ways and obey her dictates Excepting the periods and places alluded 
to thf transition m the open air from tne scorching heat of the day to the 
cool seremtyof night is gradual and easy To this the human frame bends 
with safety and we sink into u grateful and sound sleep that renovates 
every corporeal and mental faculty Whereas those who exclude them 
selves from the breath of heaven, whether from necessity or inclination 
become languid, from the continued operation of heat and the want of 
rejJose m consequence of which the slightest aerial vicissitude (either 
from leaving their couch or admitting a partial current of cool air which 
they are often compelled to do) unhinges the ten^r of their health and 
deranges the functions of important organs » These are they who require 
the afternoon siesta , and to whom indeed it is necessary on account of 
the abridged refreshment and sleep of the night while the others are 
able to go through the avocations of the day without any such substitute 
— a great and manifest advantage 

Indigenous custom is generally speaking m favour of sleeping m the 
open air during the hot seasons in most Eastern countries The practice 
mdeed, is less adopted m Bengal for very obvious reasons, than on the 
Coromandel coast but the native sleeps much cooler at all times than 
the European from this circumstance — that his bed seldom consists of 
more than a mat while a piece of calico wrapped round him, supplies 
the place of bed clothes The more clogely we imitate these, the better will 
it be for us Indeed a thin hair mattress, with a sheet and palampore are 
the only requisites, independently of the thin gauxe or mosquito curtains, 
which defend us from insects, and when we sleep out on the ckabootak 
arrest any particles of moisture that may be floating in the atmosphere 
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Early hours are herdfcuidispenBable llie fashionable nocturnal dissipation 
of Europe woijld soon cut the thread of our existence between the tropics 
The order of nature is never inverted with impunity, m the most temperate 
climates beneath the tornd zone it is certain destruction The hour *bf 
retirement to repose should never be protracted beyond tet» o clock and at 
day light we should Btart from our couch to enjoy the cool the fragrant 
and salubrious breath of morn * 

The “judicious Capt Williamson” may have known no 
instances of evil having resulted from exposure to the night 
air we know instances by the score Put at the same* time 
we are not disposed to question the soundness of Dr Johnson’s 
theory of “ early habituation ” Jf hen a man is habituatoA- 
to exposure to the night air, he will, doubtless, hear it with 
impunity The misfortune is that — as in the case of the 
with whose exploits we were in younger days rendered so fami- 
liar, through the classical medium of the Greek Analecta — 
the “ foolish fellow,” who complained that, lust as he had taught 
his horse to live without eating, it died — people generally 
go off in the course of the experiment. Dr Johnson himself 
tells us in another of his chapters on fropical Hygeme, of a 
gentleman who had well. nigh habituated himself to drinking 
freely over-night and ^wallowing an enormous amount of 
provender for breakfast — enough indeed t<J su®ce four ordinary 
men — but, who just as he had reached the culminating point, 
had the misfortune suddenly to die — • 

‘Breakfasts among the latter are often productive of more tnjury than 
dinners especially where fish eggs, ham &c are devoured without mercy 
as uot unfrequently happens Mray a nau#epws dose of Aedicme have I 
been obliged to swallow from indulging too freely m these articles but I 
saw my error before it was too late Most people suppose* that as a good 
appetite in the morning is a sign of health so they cannot do sufficient 
honour to the breakfast table but the stomach though it may relish is 
seldom equal to the digestion of such alimentary substances as those alluded 
to where a sound nights rest has hardly ever been procured I have seen 
the most unequivocal bad effects from heavy breakfasts in others as well 
as in my own person and I shall relate one instance that may serve as a 

drawback upon the pleasures of a luxurious d/jeunt in the East Mr B 

Purser of a fngate a gentleman well known on the station was as 
determined a bon meant as ever I had the honour of being acquainted with 

‘ De mortuis ml ntst oerutn * — He certainly had possessed a most excellent 
constitution for I have seen it perform prodigies, and falsify the most 
confident medical prognostications I He had served many years in the 
West Indies where he passed through the usual ordeals of yellow fever 
dysentery &c. with eclat and he came to the East with the most sovereign 
contempt for every maxim of the hvgean goddess ! Although he never neglect 
ed even by accident his daily and nightly libations to the rosy god yet no 
sportsman on the Caledonian mountains, could do more justice to a High 
land breakfast than he Indeed, he rarely went to sea, without an ample 
private stock of epicurean provender, and I have seen him thrown into a 
violent paroxysm of rage on finding that two nice looking hams which he 
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had purchased in China resisted all attacks of the knlSte in conseqiftnce of 
a certain Ztpneou* principle which ‘ Fukki ” had contrived to substitute 
wjth admirable dexterity for the more savoury fibres of the porker ! The 
items of the last breakfast which he made minuted on the shot by a German 
surgeon who attended him are now before me The prominent articles were 
four hard boiled eggs two dried fishes two plates of nee with chillies 
condiments and a proportionate allowance of breatf butter coffee 
&c Many a time had I seen him indulge m this kind of fare with 
perfect impunity but all things have an end and this proved his final 
Dreakfcst ! He was almost immediately taken ill and continued several days 
m the greatest agony imaginable I Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the surgeon no passage downwards could ever be procured till a few hours 
jiHfore his death when mortification relaxed all strictures Let the fate of 
the dead provg a warning to the living I 

Now, here was a case of “ early habituation,” The process 
was going on m the most satisfactory manner possible Mr 

B was in the enjoyment * fine heahh and spirits His 

morning meals were as glorious as his nightly potations 
“ Many a time,” says Dr Johnson, “ I had seen him indulge 
m this fare with perfect impunity but all things must have an 
end” — unless, indeed, the perfection-point of habituation be 
attained , and then men may go on swallowing tons of breakfast, 
or sleeping in the open air — till they die 

We do not wi^ to inculcate the expediency of a nervous, 
restless attention to therapeutics He who is always fidgetting 
about his health has a disease pot written ^an his catalogue of 
ailments, he dies every day, and plays the part of Heautonti- 
morobmenos, in the most antic garb of miserable folly This 
is the worst of all ailments — the most intractable — the most 
hopeless Dr MacCosh — a member of that enlightened body of 
men, which constitutes the Medical Service of the East India 
Company — in a useful little work, whose title stands at the head 
of this article, has made some observations upon this subject, 
which we consider well worthy of attention — though we 
quote it principally for the very striking bit of practical expe- 
rience with which it concludes — 

* When we are m perfect health how often do we anticipate mischance* 
that never happen reverses of fortune that never have recurrence and fret 
ourselves into an actual fever in consequence When our affairs are pros 
perous then we grow diffident of our health and imagine the seeds of some 
of the most formidable diseases of the country sown in our constitution and 
these embryo ideal creations we watch with utmost circumspection till 
some other more palpable symptom of some other disease engrosses our at- 
tention, to be in its turn replaced by some other equally speculative This 
is an endemic under whose effects a large proportion of medical students 
labour and from my experience I believe it to be more infectious amongst 
new comers m India than at any other part of their career 

While a proper degree of precaution is absolutely necessary too much nurs- 
ing, and anticipation of Nature s mysterious laws, is hurtful I have seen 
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this carped to ridiculous extremes Ontf was afraid to walk off the high road 
Jest he should tread upon a cobra another would not eat a mango leBt it 
should give huh dysentery nor dnnk a glass of wine for fear of liver nor 
sleep in the hottest weather with a door open, for fear of rheumatism nor 
•it under a punkah with Fahrenheit at 90 degrees for fear pf catching cold 
nor allow the breath of heaven to pass through his chamber lest it should 
be laden with disuse Nothing is more common than for them to construe 
a slight cold mfe a galloping consumption a head-ache into the commence 
ment of a remittent fever a bilious attack into cholera, Hnmtus aurtum into 
apoplexy and a spasmodic twinge under the nbs into hepatitis In fact 
every trifling tumefaction is magnified into a mountain , but the mountain 
instead of being as was supposed parturient of all the ev lls of Pandora’s box 
generally ends in misconception or m bringing forth nothing but its legiti 
mate mouse Such meagnms are very' natural at least they are very confl 
mon and they will leave the stranger in course of time and vith lncreasec. 
experience but he may save himself a deal of anxiety by being forewarned 
of thur approach I don t mean to plead exemption from such nonsense , 
on my first landing I hid also my share of them but never knew them to 
end in any thing serious The most formidable illness I eier had was a 
jungle feter It came upon me in camp like a thief in the night without 
warning and while fast asleep I had as narrow an escape with life as pos 
sible yet my forebodings, during my long illness were not of the most for 
lorn nature and I have looked forward to the issue of a diarrhoea with ag 
much concern 

Experience will show that t»o much Bohcitude abouffone s health is sel 
dom of any service Otv#ib pever soeapt to catch an inflammatory complaint 
as when he is guarding most against its predispcfcuig causes and it is a 
well known fact that none are more frequently victims to cholrta, than those 
who are constantly taking precautions against it 

Another great error strangers are liftile to fall into is the Habit of taking 
medicine, converting their stomacliB into pharmaceutical laboratories, ana 
drugging themselves into a state of disease Not contented wi$ lettiHg Na 
ture take her own way they force*her to takg q yray of theirS and dnve her 
so hard in the new system of regimen, that she in time forgets her own and 
only recovers it with great difficulty • 

The vu medicatnx nature is an imperious dame that won t bear dictation 
and seems to resent too officious interference with her regulations of the oon 
ititution as much as Bhe plays well her part when some Budden miBhap takes 
it at a disadvantage a regular coquet and not to be won by direct addresses 
and straightforward courtship Ask her for sleep at a given hour, and she will 
most likely deny it and perhaps perversely pester you with it at a time when 
you least want it , when you are most hungry you will have a long hour and 
naif to wait for dinner when most thirsty furthest distant from the well 
and when most fatigued you will have still a f gude lang bittack * to travel 

On the other hand the vxs medicatnx is never more provident than when 
accident takes us by surprise If a gram of sand fall upon the eye, a gush of 
tears will be instantly discharged by which the offending substance is washed 
away if any extraneous substance be received into the trachea, violent 
coughing will instantly ensue to eject it if any dangerous poison be 
taken into the stomach it will most likely be thrown up again by vomiting 
and if any thing crude or offensive lodge in the intestines diarrhoea will en 
sue, and generally carry it off If a man lose the sight of one eye that of the 
remaining eye will become more acute. People bora deaf have generally 
remarkably good eye sight and the senses of nearing, touching, tasting ana 
smelling in the blind, strike us with surprise at their perfection We cannot 
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mate a stumble without being conscious of her efforts tg avert a fall , and, 
if we do fall she will so arrange matters as to make the fall as soft as poe 
table and should we be unexpectedly exposed to jjjreat hardships and pri- 
vations, she will enable us to surmount them with impunity when, m ordi 
nary circumstance^ they would he followed with most untoward consequen 
cea or perhaps with death 

Of the truth of this assertion, I can apeak from dearly bought personal ex 
penence I have already alluded to my having suffered severely from a 
jungle fever contracted on field service Whne proceeding to Van Diemen’s 
Land for the recovery of my health the vessel was cast away about one in 
the morning, upon the desolate island of Amsterdam with the loss of seven 
ty six lives I swam ashore almost naked a few minutes after the ship 
^struck sat on the bare rocks under heavy rain, till daylight clothed myself 
""m various pieces of dress, as they lay on the shore and let them dry on my 
person eubsiLted upon putrid nee and brackish water and half roasted 
sea birds and for fourteen days, underwent all the concomitant hard 
ships inseparable from such a state of uncertainty and destitution yet I 
never caught so much as a cold ” 

This is a striking instance of the goodness of Providence, 
whose sustaining hand saved the worthy doctor when girt about 
by perils manifold, but it proves nothing in support of his 
theory Another man might have perished outright. The wh 
medicatnx doctrine here laid down is carried out to an undue 
extent A man may take too much care o*’ himself^ but it does 
not therefore follow fchat he ought not to take care of himself 
at all Besides, it is idle to talk about nature, when we are 
living in an un natural state It must evor be borne in mind 
that we arc exotics. 

We have said that exposure to the climate and intemperance 
are in this country the most foitile sources of disease and 
death Among the higher classes, intemperance, as the 
word was formerly understood, has scarcely any existence, 
though among the European soldiery it is fatally common 
But when we speak of intemperance, we allude to such impru- 
dence, however respectable may be the e modification of it, 
as is injurious to the European constitution It is not to 
be questioned that a considerable number of people kill them- 
selves every year by eating and drinking improper things, or 
proper things at improper times That a few unfortunate crea- 
tures, principally in remote stations, bnng themselves down, by 
dint of hard drinking, to an untimely grave, unregretted in death 
by associates who had despised them throughout life, is unfortu- 
nately true , but m India, in spite of all temptations to excess — and 
such temptations exist, strong and unceasing, m the languor 
of body and depression of mind induced by the enervating 
climate and the many dreary environments of Indian life — 
moderation is no less a characteristic of society than it is “ at 
home ” Still, what in itself may be moderation, viewed in 
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connexion witn peculiar circumstances may be excess. It is 
to such excesses that we now principally allude It should never 
be forgotten that in this country, almost every part of Ihe 
human frame is in a highly susceptible state,* ana that men, 
even in a sound state of health, can not indulge with impunity 
in the same manner, as they were wont to indulge m the tem- 
perate latitude of the British isles. It may sometimes fall 
out that, in spite of every precaution, disease assails us aiyi with 
fatal severity , but in the greater number of instances, the attack 
may be immediately traced to some act of indiscretion — per- 
haps a trifling one, not thought of at the time, but stilt art 
act of indiscretion We hear sometimes of meif, at a season 
when cholera is doing its tremendous work among the people, 
eating ices, drinking claret, and devouring mangoes after a full 
dinner, and then on the following morning, regardless of the 
first symptoms of disease which have begun to manifest them- 
selves, devouring more mangoes — death-offerings though they 
be We have known many deaths from cholera to have heen 
occasioned by the simple indiscretion* of eating ices, when 
heated by violent exercise — we believe that* many more are 
annually the result &t drinking bad wi^e and unsound beer, 
large quantities of which find their way into The Indian market. 
It is more frequently the quality, than the quantity, of what 
is drunk, which proves fatal • 9 

lo enter, at the present time, into an elaborate dissdHat*L>n on 
Indian dietetics is no part ctf our intention fber? is an old 
proverb — its anuquity must compens£t£ for its want of elegance 
—that “what is one mans meat is another man’« poison, and 
we believe that this truism is in India especially true Every 
man may , if he willy know what best agrees with his constitu- 
tion The misfortune is that few of us will know it It is 
very probable that ft bottle of claret, or a bottle of beer, may 
be not only perfectly innocuous, but actually beneficial to 
many Europeans. Indeed, we have known men imbibe three 
times the quantity, and live to a good old age, with something 
less than the ordinary amount of suffering which belongs to 
our transplanted state But to many, such indulgence would be 
death In the majority of cases, the least exciting diet is the 
best- Few really require stimulants, people are very prone 
to believe that they do require them Fhe wish is father to the 
thought, and they talk about the want of strength, the nnktng 
which ensues from the abandonment of intoxicating drinks. 
Our own belief is that, in nine cases out of ten, a man may 
take to simple water drinking without any loss of strength or 
way “ sinking,” and that in the greater number of these cases 
there will not only be no loss, but a positive accession of vigour 
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and elasticity both of body and of mind. Wirfi respect to food, 
we believe that the same general rule is nearly applicable A 
stimulating diet is seldom to be adopted with impunity in this 
country We think that we may set it down as a fact, that what- 
ever is provocative of thirst is a bad article of diet. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of Europeans, who, te allay the thirst created 
by solid stimulants, generally betake themselves to liquid ones. 
We aj£ somewhat too much inclined to point to the hot spicey 
dishes, which are the principal articles of Native diet, and to 
frrg ae thence that such diet must necessarily be suited to us , 
but the Native dilutes his curry with cold water, whilst the 
European too often employs beer or wine as a solvent ,* and 
it must never be inferred that what is well adapted to the con- 
stitution of a native of the country must be equally well suited 
to those who arc transplanted from the far West What would 
a horticulturist think of the bungling fellow who would act 
upon such an inference in his management of the garden ? 

To those whose avocations compel them to be much abroad 
during the heat of the day, it is of the first importance that 
they should religiously eschew ail stimulating articles of diet. 
Whatever heats the bfcod and excites the system is bad There 
are few who hav<* not observed the stnking difference between 
the effect produced upon the intemperate c and the temperate 
men of a regiment, when exposed to the influence of the climate 
They, who dnnk no spirits and eat little or no animal food, can 
bear for years an amount of exposure, which would send, in a 
few days, the dram-drinker and gross feeder to the grave 
They who can persuade themselves to abstain have the firmer 
muscle, the brighter eye , the more elastic step — they are better 
able to devise, and more ready to execute , they are stronger, 
healthier, happier , the climate has fewer terrors for them , they 
sink neither in body nor in mind. — And aftet all, what is there 
to show on the other side — what is there to compensate for the 
dreary wretchedness of sickness in a distant land ? 

There is no question that all the accompaniments of the 
sick room in India are indescribably dismal and forlorn 
Sickness wears many different aspects. The skeleton head 
may be masked with roses, or it may grin out in all its naked 
•epulchral hideousness. During paroxysms of very active dis- 
ease, it matters little to the sufferer whether the linen, which 
covers his wasted limbs, be of the purest whiteness and the finest 

• It la not altogether on worthy of observation that in that part of India from 
which this journal is issued, curry is rarely to be seen at the tables of European 
residents The dish still to a considerable extent, maintains its place in the Mofus 
ail but at this presidency at least few Europeans ever patronise the savory dub. 
We believe die change to be a beneficial one 
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texture, or whether it be coars£ and dirty and nauseous to look 
upon — it matters little whether the walls of his room are covered 
with paper of a grateful color and pleasant device, and hung around 
with cheerful pictures , or whether they be bare and weather- 
stained, with no other ornament than that which the busy spider 
supplies for nothing , it matters little, at such times, whether the 
table beside him be "decked with cheerful jars of fresh, joy- 
giving flowers, or whether it be set about with empty physic 
bottles and dirty glasses. But disease is not made up o^ a con 
stant succession of paroxysms. Avery small portion of the misery 
of sickness consists of acute suffering The mind has abundant 
time for occupation with little things— (with great ones it is for- 
bidden, if it had the power, to grapple) and on nothing is it more 
prone to employ itself than on the contemplation of surrounding 
objects. Eveiy invalid can recall hours and hours spent in pro- 
found consideration of some veiyr insignificant trifle It is no 
trifle to him Indeed, during •ickness, the comparative value of 
things is strangely inverted. Great things become little, and 
little things become great The aliment of the mind, like 
that of the body, must be of the li^htes^ and scantiest de- 
scription The sick man sinks down — in some respects, we may 
write rises — to the ch*ild He is easily pleased — easily distress- 
ed The manoeuvres of a lizard, on a spoiling excursion along 
the cormce of th« door-way ^may furnish abundant food for 
weighty speculation between the morning tea anS the meridian 
sago or arrow-root , and it is hard if the fantastic boVde* of the 
paper, with which the walls are huqg^in those regions where 
walls are papered) will not keep the mind employed, m curious 
creative mood, tracing out all things under heaven in its pattern, 
until the shutters are closed, the curtains are drawn, and the 
candles are brought in Curtains and shutters I We have not 
jet forgotten the # aspect of the sick chamber at home— how 
different the picture, which the hand of truth must draw of 
the sick room in India.* We suffer doubly m this country for 
want of those cheering environments which so brighten up 
the gloom of the sick chamber m England, and almost, when 
abundant kindness is there, make a glory in a shady place We 
smile, nevertheless at those who talk or write about the pleasures of 
sickness “ They jest at scars who never felt a wound ” Pleasant, 
quaint, dear Charles Lamb, who, but for his propensity to trifle with 
grave subjects (albeit the trifling was more in the outward man- 


* W» shall of course be understood to contrast the different aspects of suffering in 
people m the same position of life — that does of people of which our readers are 
mainly constituted Heaven knows we never forget that there are hundredi and 
thousand* of sufferers m England who know all the pain and none of the comforts of 
sickness 
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ner than in the inner heart, his gravest meditations turning to 
kindly humor as they trickled down his pen) would be, beyond 
all Qthers, the writer to beguile the hours of the weary patient 
in his first convalescent stage, has set forth in his own character- 
istic manner, the regal joys of the sick chamber See how mag- 
nificent the picture , and yet how unreal I o The man, who had 
really known sickness, could scarcely write in such a strain 
as this — 

Wh t else is it bat a magnificent dream for a man to he in bed, and draw 
day light curtains about him and shutting out the sun to induce a total 
oblivion of all the works which are going on under it ? To become 
oensible to all the operations of hfe except the beating of one feeble 
pulse ? 

If there be a re^al solitude it is a sick bed How the patient lords it 
there ’ what caprices he acts without control ! how king like he sways 
his pillow — tumbling and tossing and moulding to the ever varying 
requisitions of his throbbing temples 

He changes sides oftener than a politician Now he lies full length then 
half length obliquely transversely head and feet quite across the bed 
and none accuses him of tergiversation within the four curtains he is 
absolute They are his Mare Clausum 

How sickness encourages the reflections of a man a self to himself ' he 
is his own exclusive object Supreme selfishness is inculcated upon him 
as his only duty Tis the two tables ofithe lavy, 1 6 him He has nothing 
to think of but how tq^get Well What passes out of doors or within them 
so he hears not\hejarnng of them affects him not 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchial prerogativ eB Cqpipare the silent tread 
and quiet minisfry almost by the e)#only with which he is served — with 
the careless demeanour the unceremonious goings in and out (slapping of 
doors W leading them open) of the very same attendants when he is 
getting a little befter — and y<iqv^ill confess that from the bed of sickness 
{throne let me rather call it) to the elbow chair of convalescence is a fall 
from dignity amounting to a deposition 

How convalecence shrinks a man back to his pristine stature ' where is 
now the space which he occupied so lately in his own in the family s 
eve* The scene of hi 8 regahties his sick room which was his presence 
chamber where he lay and acted his despotic fancies — is it reduced to a 
common bed room > The trimness of the very bed*had something petty 
and unmeaning about it It is made every day How unlike to that wavy 
many furrowed oceanic surface which it presented so short a time Bince 
when to make it was a service not to be thought of at oftener than three or 
four day rev olutions when the patient was with pain and gnef to be lifted 
for a little while out of it to submit to the encroachments of unwelcome 
neatness and decencies which his shaken frame deprecated then to be 
lifted into it again for another three or four days respite, to flounder it out of 
shape again while every fresh furrow was a historical record of some shifting 
posture some uneasy turning some seeking for a little ease and the 
shrunken skin scarce told a truer stroy than the crumpled coverlid. 

This is not the language of one, who has really suffered A 
sore throat — an attack of rheumatism — or a seasonable visitation 
of mild influenza, these are ailments for which compensation 
may be found in the regality of the sick chamber There is 
nothing regal in real suffering , nothing elevating It drags 
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down the crown head to the level of the greasy beggar 
Blessings, nevertheless, on those, who m resignation and thank- 
fulness, and m a mood somewhat more serious than that cff 
jesting Elia, seek and not wholly in vain for thef “ gams and 
sweetnesses of Invalidism,” — seeing, with clear spirit, despite 
surrounding clbud9, tlje “ soul of goodness in things evil,* 
whose due appreciation is the true philosophy of Christian 
life 1 Perhaps, of all these seekers after diamonds in therein 
der-heap, — the moral chiffoniers of the world — we most # love 
those who are least successful — who toil the hardest and gain 
the least , for theirs is the strongest faith, theirs the most hopefuP 
spirit • 

But upon the generalities of this subject it is not ours to 
discourse Had poor Charles Lamb’s experiences of India 
extended beyond the accounts of its Government, at which 
he laboured diligently throughout the best years of his life, we 
doubt whether even he could have brought himself to jest 
about the pleasures of disease We would fani know what 
manner of picture our friends at home are wont to draw, 
when they think of the *sick room in Indii — what manner 
of “ Oriental tinting ”• the pencil of # imagination throws 
oierit A spacious chamber, with cool marble floor, skirted 
with wide open terraces, through which a glimpse is caught 
of disporting fountains, casting* their bright watdta into the 
clear air , ottomans all resplendent with gold, and picturesque 
with gorgeous drapery , tableg of polished ebony, jvflry inlaid, 
bearing magnificent vases, joyous with *£he choicest flowers of 
the East, beautiful beyond the conception of the dull European 
mind, a wide expanse of couch, carved from the choicest 
samples of odoriferous sandal-wood, and spread with the softest 
silken coverlids , troops of turbaned attendants bearing the 
cooling draft on silver salvers* driving away the insects with gay 
brushes of peacock’s tail, or moving over-head the huge round fan 
made of the fragrant grasses, which abound in the perfumed 
Eastl Oh T if you did but see us, dear brother, sister, or sweet 
cousin, who playedst with us in the cool valley, wherein stood 
that nest of greenery we were wont to call our homes. Oh ! 
if you did but see us — the sick room as it is — but we will not 
essay the picture We have found one, which will answer our 
purpose, in a recent work of fiction, which m some of its 
many chapters displays a few touches of truth — 

* The room was oft he same dimensions, and quite as uncomfortable as that 
they had just quitted Indeed, its aspect was still more wretched, for it was 
dirtier and more disordered and in one corner of the room was a heap of 
duty hnen, the chief part of which was stained and stiffened with blood 
On the table were two or three bottles of physic a pill box and a number 
of blue powder-papers a wine glass with the remains of a draft at the bottom 
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and clmging to the sides, a few scraps of hnt a tea-kpoon, which looked as 
though it had held a powder, and lastly a plate fall of salt and blood in 
which evidently a dozen leeches or so had lately been disgorging the 8 an 
gmnary meal tl^py had made Besides these paraphernalia, which adorned 
the table there were a number of soda-water bottles some full and some 
empty in the comer of the room opposite the linen, and scattered about the 
floor were several large locks of beautiful soft Vfllow hair* which you might 
have almost taken for a woman s, so fine and luxuriant did they look. 

Beneath a punkah, which a bearer more than nine-tenths asleep was 
drowdy Dretending tojiull, was just such a camp-bed as Julian Jenks had 
seen in Mr Phillimore’s quarters and on this bed, which was surely never 
designed for an invalid, lay the unfortunate fever stricken petient, his head 
shaven close to the scalp his left arm bandaged and bloodstained and his 
brows bearing evident symptoms of having lately worn a garland of leeches 
Tossing about restlesslj as though seeking in vain for an easy position 
and groaning like a person with a weight upon his chest he presented to 
Julian Jenks and Mr Philhmore as they entered an aspect to the last 
degree pitiable and Julian felt his heart sink witlun him as he contemplat 
ed the pale Bunken cheeks, the emaciated limbs, and the distorted features 
of one whom a few months before he had seen in all the fullness of youth 
and health and boundless animal spirits with a face and a figure that might 
have served as a model for the painter or the sculptor who would body 
forth a Ganymede or an Antinous ******* 

It was not merely the sickness — the suffepng of his friend or the prospect 
of death near as it seemed that so*, completely overcame Julian Jenks in 
this melancholy hour Sickness and suffenrfg he had seen and to death 
itself he waB*not quite a stranger but he had never seen sickness and suffer 
ing with so little to alleviate tneir miseries as he now saw m that wretched 
barrack rooiff lo him they had tlways been hideous pictures set m 
very handsome frames hut here all waa hideous — unredeemealy hideou* — • 
the dotting well as the pictures 

How utterly* - unlike a bkjJc room in England — how different the condition 
of that poor boy from what it would have been at home under the same 
pressure of sickness and suffering— the nicely papered room, the cheerful 
carpet the white curtained bed and all so clean so neat with woman 
stumped on its every arrangement — the little jar of flowers by the bed side — 
the phjsic bottles and all other things that might disgust so carefiilly 
remo\ed out of sight — the pastile burner on the chimney piece — the clean 
towels on the horse — and countless other things indicative of female kindli 
ness and care but more than all — far more than all — the ministering 

E reaence of the mother or the sister — comforting aiding sweetening the 
itter draught, and shedding plentiful sunshine around her Ah ' yes — 
the demon of disease is Janus faced — and how different the two aspects — 
how different this from poor Appleby s comfortless barrack room— an 
uncarpeted unmatted floor — a stifling atmosphere— a dirt} apartment — 
heaps of blood stained linen in the corners — dirty physic glasses on the 
table and lastly a native hireling drowsily pulling a punkah, and only 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to slink away altogether * 

Now wc do not say that this is over-charged, — we ha\e seeQ 
with our own eyes more dreary pictures by far than this — 
pictures into which the cheering sun of ministering friendship 
has not thrown a gleam of light. Many, many die yearly without 
so much as a friendly hand to smooth the dying pillow A native 
hireling performs the office of the wife, the mother, or the 
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stater , &nd the scefte perchance is changed from the noisy barrack - 
room, in which at least there is a sense of companionship, 
to the awful solitude of a single boat on the bosom of a jungl^- 
skirted river But it is not all like this. Thpre are homes 
even in India. We make ourselves homes even m this distant 
land, and fence ourselves around with loving objects Hearts, 
not houses, make home And yet even with the utmost devotion 
of heart to bless it, the home of the Indian exile is but an 
imperfect home It is not his resting place , he looks bwond 
it There is not that sense of permanency which is one of the 
charms of home , and we can never choose our own abiding 
places The greater number of us are moved fropi place to 
place, at the will of our masters. Often at a few days* notice, 
are we compelled to betake ourselves from one end of India to 
the other We are wanderers, and not voluntary wanderers , and 
even the most fortunate— what is their sense of home ? lhe 
merchant or the presidency civilian, or the staff-officer — the 
only fixtures of which Indian Society can boast — may choose 
his own residence within a circle of half a dozen miles, but 
when he thinks of home, lje sees the masts of t£e tall passenger 
ships, which make a for^pt of the Hooghly, or stud the ocean 
which washes the beach of Madras or Bombay, and beyond 
this a snug English house, with its shnibbery and tfim garden- 
walks, and its 6unny*fruit walls Juscious with the rjiddy peach 
and ruddier nectarine An Indian home is but ^ lodging 
house, or way-side inn, m which the exile kills timf , as* best 
he can, until it is permitted tft him to .proceed on the last stage 
of his journey homewards The companionship of wife and 
children may invest it with a charm, may erifcircle it with 
a light, which the solitary man knows not of, but wife qpd 
children — the only things which make home — are in this country 
too often but transient blessings, they leave us, and then wc 
see the most wretched form or Indian exile — the husband and 
the father toiling wifeless and childless, beneath the wasting sun 
of the East, full of anxiety and regret — anxiety and regret, which 
render every day a day of suffering , ana at last, where the 
affections are strong and the bodily frame but feeble, dry up 
the very current of life 

And how intensely, when prostrated by sickness, do we long 
for all the cheering accompaniments of an English home ! ft 
is not only the m-aoors comfort of the sick-room , the white 
curtains and whiter coverlid of the bed, the cheerful carpet on 
the floor, the fanciful paper on the wall, the blazing fire, if in 
the winter season, or if in the mild summer time, the jars of 
sweet flowers on the chimney piece, and the many colored 
paper shavings, which take the place of the gaseous coal— it is not 
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only the in-doors comfort, we say, of the sick-chamber At home, 
which throws, by bright contrast, the sick-room m India so 
jnournfuUy into the shade , no, there is that in the outeT 
environments, for which we long, in seasons of sickness and 
suffering, still more intensely — we long for the fresh air, for the 
pleasing landscape seen through the op^n windbw , we long for 
that communion with the outer world, which is allowed (scantily 
in itself, but to him bounteously) to the sick man , we long for 
thafcparticipauon m rural pleasures which we enjoy by making 
others’ happiness our own , and the neighbourly feeling, which 
r grows up in our hearts, when we think of the kind friends 
who take ( their daily walks to see us, or haply, for the doctor 
will suffer no more, to enquire after our well-being, and to 
leave some friendly offering of flowers or books, or some trifle 
consecrated by the kind thoughts which suggested the gift, to 
make us feel that though shut out from their companionship, 
we are not forgotten by our old associates Iu India, solitude 
is too often the dusky hand-maid of sickness And what an 
aggravation of suffering it is to suffer alone To be left hour 
after hour to opr own gloomy thoughts — to yearn after kind 
faces and encouraging words, and to fipd <none to solace us — to 
look forward wi^h eager longing to the periodical visits of our 
medical attendants — to find companionship even in the bearer , 
who movcsjfre punkah, or the, scrubby dbg which lies beside 
our bed and wonders why we do not take our wonted ainngs 
abroad — ^his it is, truly to suffer And then in India, we have 
rarely any s3nse of cou^pamonshijf with external nature The 
sick-room in India is girt around with high impenetrable walls, 

^ and dungeon like We see little or nothing beyond it 
at, the glare, the dust , these are the things which sur- 
round us and beg mstrusively for admittance If we would 
throw open our windows to see a litde beyond the sick chamber, 
we are blinded, and scorched, and stifled. Instead of the cool 
air, and the refreshing greenery, and the music of the humming 
bees and the choral birds, and the perfumes of the sweet flowers, 
or, peradventure of the scented hay-field, gladsome with the 
merry voices of men, of women, and of children, — in place of 
all these heart-cheering influences we are surrounded with all 
gloomy things. We are, indeed, prisoners. Communion with 
the outer world there is none We cannot look abroad. We 
are scarcely sensible of the presence of the neighbours around 
us, if mdeed such neighbours there be. Under circumstances 
most favorable, of neighbourly feeling there is little The 
climate forbids such Benevolences. We cannot interchange 
small kindnesses here as we can at home We cannot walk 
abroad, basket m hand, to pay our morning visit to a side friend, 
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•ad tcf cheer hnu*with neighbourly anecdotes of what is passing 
around him — gossip, not the least refreshing part of which is 
that which awakens the sympathies of the invalid towards the 
sufferings of others, and makes him sensible, m the very depths 
of his grateful heart, that he is indeed comparatively blest. 
We do not meta that ip India there is little true friendly feeling 
— little kindness and compassion of heart. Kindliness is a 
plant which thrives as luxuriantly, m the breasts of Englishmen, 
when scorched by the fterce rays of an Eastern sud, as %hen 
moistened by the dark, watery clouds of the Western world. 
But sickness m India is very common, and that which is very 
common excites little regard We look upon the illness of a 
friend as a thing of course We know that we all must suffer 
more or less , and when a friend is stricken down, we merely 
tlunk that his time Has come, and probably that our own is 
coming Perhaps, we do not wholly neglect the practical kind- 
nesses which are due from one friend to another, but we are 
often contented to do them by deputy We cannot, as in 
England, take the hat from the peg, and t]ie walking-stick from 
the corner near the hall # door, and sally forth into the fresh, 
brisk air of morning t» ^oss the common, or thread the green 
lane, on the way to the house of sicknels, carrying with us, 
elate with triumph, the first strawberries of the season, or the 
earliest dish of asptfragus, to la^ them with our ewn hands, 

E rouder than a nation’s conqueror and far happier, on tfie table 
eside the couch of the invalid » * 

But after all, there is nothing we miss so much in sickness, 
as the sense of rural enjoyment of which we # have spoken 
There is no time of our lives, at which we have so keen a 
longing after the blessings and benignities of external nature, 
as when prostrated by disease , no time at which flowers are 
so odorous, the voiqe of birds so musical, the sight of green 
fields and running waters more grateful than when debilitated 
by long sickness. We often, indeed, discover new sources of 
enjoyment at such seasons as this We had before no idea that 
a rose-bud, or a thrush, or a bright-winged butterfly was a 
work of God, capable of affording such intense pleasure to a 
being made m His own image — but sickness teaches us many 
a lesson, and not the least of these is, that the humblest thing 
fashioned by God’s hand has a specific importance of its own, 
which even the proudest must sometimes acknowledge , that the 
world abounds with blessings everywhere, differing in kmd and 
differing in degree, and suited therefore to different aspects of life 
and different moods of mind — and that to “ feel contempt for any 
living thing,” because we cannot immediately understand and 
appreciate its worth, is at once to be ignorant and ungrateful. 
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It if, indeed, a great thing in tickness tb commence with 
the works of nature, though the privilege should extend oo 
farther than the enjoyment of a box of mignonette on the 
window-ledge^ or a few plucked flowers in a jar In India, 
it u often forbidden to us to see anything beyond an and plain — 
a sandy desert, and even that can only be looked upon during 
an hour or two of the day The prospect from the window of 
the sick chamber is, as all who have suffered much know full 
well,* a matter of the gravest importance — How feelingly is this 
truth set forth in one of the chapters of the last of the three 
■'books, whose titles appear at the head of this article The 
book is one which bears no acknowledgment of authorship , 
nor needs it such open acknowledgment to tell the name 
of the writer Every chapter of w Life in the sick room” is 
instinct with the kindly sympathy, the gefterous toleration, the 
noble patience and fortitude — the almost Christianity of Har- 
riet Martineau Long condemned to suffer in the sick- 
room, she has at last been emancipated from its gloomy 
thraldom , and the many, who owe her a debt 01 grati- 
tude for the much she has (lone for c them, by converting her 
sick chamber into a temple of eerene nhriosophy, and sending 
forth her lessons of meekness and patience to the world, will 
rejoice with her now that she has again gone forth to enjoy the 
pure air of heaven, with thecky once a£ain above her head, 
and the* grass beneath her feet. See how her sad experiences 
taugfet her tQ appreciate the blessings of external nature — 

'* When an invalid is u&Jef sentence of disease for life it becomes a duty 
of first rate importance to select a proper place of abode This is often 
overlooked j ana a sick prisoner goes on to live where he lived before for no 
other reason than because he lived there before Many a sufferer languishes 
amidst street noises or passes year after year in a room whose windows 
command dead walls or paved courts or some such objects so that he 
sees nothing of Nature but Buch sky and stars as shew themselves above the 
chimney tops I remember the heart ache it gave me to see a youth, confin 
ed to a recumbent posture for two or three years lying in a room whence he 
could see nothing and dependent therefore on the cage of birds by his bed 
fide and the flowers his mends sent him for the only notices of Nature 
that reached him except the summer’s heat and winter’s cold There was 
no sufficient reason why he should not have been placed where he could 
overlook fields, or even the sea. 

If a healthy man, entering upon a temporary imprisonment, hangs 
his walls with a paper covered with roses and every one sympathises m 
this forethought lor his mind s health, much more should the invalid 
(who, though he must be a prisoner has yet liberty of choice where his 
muon shall be,) provide for sustaining and improving his attachment to 
Nature, and for beguiling his sufferings by the unequalled refreshments 
she affords He will be wise to sacrifice indolence, habit, money and 
convenience, at the outset, to place himself where he can command the 
widest or the moat beautiful view that can be had without sacrificing 
advantage* more essential still. There are few things more essential still 
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fetit tlirte are some — such as medical attendance, and a command of 
Ae ordinary conveniences of life 

What is the beat kind of view a sick prisoner's window* ought to command * 
I have chosen the sea, and am satisfied with my choice \ye should have the 
widest expanse of sky for night scenery We should have a wide expanse 
of land or watfr tor the sake of a sense of liberty, yet more than for 
Variety and also because fchen the inestimable help of a telescope may be 
called in Think of the difference to us between seeing from our sofa the 
width of a street, even if it be Sackville-etreet Dublin or Portland Place 
in London, and thirty miles of sea view with its long boundary rocks 
and the power of sweeping our glance over half a county by means of 
a telescope ' But the chief ground of preference of the sea is less its space 
than its motion, and the perpetual shifting of objects caused by it Tnero 
can be nothing m inland scenery which can give the gen#e of life and 
motion and connexion with the world like sea changes The motion of a 
waterfall is too continuous — too little varied —as the breaking of the 
waves would be, if that, were all the sea could afford The fitful action of a 
windmill,-— the waving o f trees the ever changing aspects of mountains are 
good and beautiful out there is more life like in the going forth and return 
of ships, in the passage of fleets and in the never ending variety of a fishery 

But then, there must not be too much sea The strongest eyes and 
nerves could not support the glare and oppressive vastness of an unrelieved 
expanse of waters I was aware of this in time and fixed myself where 
the new of the Bea was infeno%to what I should h a preferred if I had 
come to the coast for a sunyner vis#t Between nay window and the sea 
is a green down, as green as any field in Ireland* and on the nearer half 
of this down haymaking goes forward in its season # It stopes down to 
a hollow where the Prior of old preserved his fish there being sluices 
formerly at either end, the one opening upon the nv er and the other upon 
the little haven below the Pnory whose rums still crown the r^k From 
the Pnor’s fish pond, the green down slopes upwards again Jo a "ftdge 
and on the slope are cows grazing all sujnjr^r and half way into the 
winter Over the ridge I survey the harbour and all its traffic, the view 
extending from the light houses far to the right to a honzpn of sea to the 
left Beyond the harbour lies another county with first its sandy beach 
where there are frequent wrecks — too interesting to an invalid — and a iine 
stretch of rocky shore to the left and above the rocks a spreading heath, 
where I watch troops of boys flying their kites lovers and friends taking 
their breezy walk on Sundays the sportsman with his gun and dog 
and the washerwomen converging from the farm houses on a Saturday 
evening, to carry their loads, in company to the village or the yet further 
height I see them now taking in a cluster as they walk each with 
her white burden on her head and now in file as they pass through 
the narrow lane and finally they part off on the village green, each 
to some neighbouring house of the gentry Behind the village and the 
heath stretches the rail road and I watch the tram triumphantly 
careering along the level road, and puffing forth its steam above hedges 
and groups of trees, and then labouring ana panting up the ascent, till it is 
lost between two heights which at last bound my view But on these 
heights are more objects a windmill, now in motion and now at rest a 
Bme-kihi, m a picturesque rocky field an ancient church tower, barely 
visible m the morning but conspicuous when the setting sun shines upon it , 
a colliery, with its lofty wagonway, and the self moving wagons running 
hither and thither, as if in pure wiff jlnees and three or four farms, at varU 
oom degree* of aScent, whose yards, paddocks and dames I am better « 
^ than tbetr inhabitant* would believe possible I know every 
■tack of corn on the heights Against the sky I see the stacking of com and 
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hay in the season, and can detect the Dicing away of the provender, with an 
accurate eye, at the distance of several miles. I can follow the sociable tanner 
in iut Bwmner-evenmg nde, pricking on m the la nee where he is alone, in 
order to have mor$ tune for the unconscionable gossip at the gate of the next 
farm-house, and for the second talk over the paddock fence of the next, or 
for the third or fourth before the porch, or over the wall, when the resident 
farmer comes ont pipe in mouth, and pufis aw*y amidst his chat, fall the 
wife appears, with a shawl over her cap, to see what can detain him so long 
and the daughter follows, with her gown turned over head (for it is now chill 
evening), and at last the sociable horseman finds he must be going looks at 
his watch and with a gesture of surprise turns his steed down a 
steen broken way to the beach and canters home over the sands, 
left hard and wet bv the ebbing tide the white horse making his progress 
visible to me through the dusk Then, if the question arises which has 
most of the gossip spirit he or I there is no shame in the answer Any 
such small amusement is better than harmless — is salutary — which carries the 
spirit of the sick prisoner abroad into the open air and among country people 
When I shut down my window I feel that my mind has had an airing ” 

And again, a little further on — how redolent is all this of home 

I have a sense of property too in the larks which nestle m all the fur 
rows of the down It is a disquietude to Bee them start up and soar, with 
premature joy, on some mild January day before our snows and storms 
have begun when l*detect in myself a feeling^ of duty to the careless eras- 
ures, — a longing to warn them by mjj superior ^zsdom that they must 
not reckon yet on spring » And on April momi&gs, when the shadows are 
strong in the hollows'* and some neighbour s child sends me m a handful 
of primroses from the fields I look forth as for my due to see the warblers 
spring and fall* and to catch their carobaboie the hufu and rejoicing outcry 
of awaken gig Nature If the yellow butterflies do not come to my flower- 
box iffthp synny noon I feel myself wronged But they do come, — and so 
do the bees arid there are fapaes when the service ib too importunate, — 
when the life and light are morf than I can bear and I draw down the 
blind, and shut myself m with my weakness, and with thoughts more ab- 
stract But when, in former days, had simpZe natural influences such 
power ova* me? How is it that the long suffering Bick already deprived 
of so much, are ever needlessly debarred from natural and renovating plea- 
sures like these ? 

Watch the effect upon them of a picture, or a print of a breezy tree, — of 
a gliding stream —of a group of children swinging on a gate in a lane 
If they do not (because they cannot) express in words the thirst of their 
souls for these images, observe how their eyes wistfully follow the port 
folio or volume of plates winch ministers this scenery to them Observe 
how, m looking at portraits, their notice fastens at once on any morsel of 
back ground which presents any rural objects Observe the Bad fondness 
with which they chensh flowers, — how reluctantly it is admitted that they 
fade. Mark the value of presents of bulbs, — above the most splendid array 
of plants in flower, which kind people lore to send to sick prisoners 
Plants in bloom are beautiful and glorious , but the pleasure to a prisoner m 
to tee the process of growth It is lees the bright ana fragrant flower that 
the spirit longs for, than the spectacle of vegetation.” 

How thoroughly English is all this. We have none of these 
enjoyments here. Is there not something in such descriptions 
as these to make the heart of the weary exile throb with 
strong desire to revisit his forsaken father-land ? Strange that 
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we should so often neglect the warnings of Providence 
— strange that we should so often stifle the promptings of 
natnre There is often much obstinacy— often much wilful, 
blindness Sickness comes upon us , and departs , and re- 
appears — and still we cling to India , still we allow sordid feel- 
ings to make us play th^fool’B part, and worse than the fool's 
part. There is an appointment, which must not be sacrificed , 
or there is oiie lafrfi more to be made We cannot loosen our 
grasp of the money-bag, and so we die with it in our hamds 
And this too when the remedy — and that a remedy laden with 
sweetness — is before us. The Invalid in India has ever before 
him the certainty — on what is nearly a certainty — of restoration 
to health and strength and spirits, in a voyage to England 
The sacrifice may often be great , but what sacrifice so great as 
the sacrifice of health* — ay, perhaps and of life itself? How 
many have we known, who have laid down their lives in this 
land of enle, rather than summon the necessary courage to 
forfeit an appointment, or to leave a thriving business — or, in 
some cases, only to make the necessary arrangements or incur 
the necessary expenses att^idant on a voyage toaEurope They 
live long enough to repery of thair folly, but not long enough to 
profit by their repentance How easy, unless hopeless pecuni- 
ary embarrassments raise up a dismal barrier, to betake one’s-self 
to the hospitable enclosure of *one of those fine •passenger- 
ships,* which now swarm in our Indian ports— vesselg which 
in respect of space, and comfort, and the character* of their 
commanders, are improving every yea>-*and there in the light, 
airy, well-fitted cabin, on the lengthy quarter-deck, or the 
unencumbered poop, enjoy the pure fresh breezes which come 
laden with health, across the blue ocean There is health and 
happiness before all tropical invalids, if they will but emancipate 
themselves, in time, from the influence of the climate, which, 
with fatal certainty, ib undermining their constitution — sapping 
the very principle of life We need not dig our graves with 
our own hands. Death will come unto us soon enough without 


picture What sound man can hesitate ? In one there is an 
image of ruddy health with a joyous English landscape in the 
back-ground , in the other we see the hard face of the under- 
taker bending over the emaciated corpse, as he covers the 
ghastly face with the white linen, and beckons to one of his 
underlings to bring the coffin-hd, which hides for ever from the 
sight of man the last victim of a tropical climate 


• We speak hew of the wiling ship*, because we are writing with especial refer- 
eno* to tropical invalids to a Larg* proportion of whom the long sea voyage is 
eminently semcaable 
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Art IV — 1 Jhgceda Sanhita , — Liber primus, Sansknte 
et Latin edidit Frtdricus Rosen 

2 Kathopamshat and Vajasaneyasanhitopamshat — printed by 
the committee of the Tuttwabodhim Safyha. 

3 The Bhagavat Gita with the commentary by Shndhara 
& ipami — Chundnka Press 

4 The Vedanta Sutras by Veda Vyasa, with the Shanrxha 
mimansa Bhashya by Shankar acharj a — Sanskrit Press , 3.140 
(Pin iU Era ) 

5 Illustrations of the literature and religion of the Buddhists 
by B H Hodgson, Esq B C S 

6 The Ramayana of Valmihi in the Original Sanskrit With 
a prose translation, by William Carey and Joshua Marshman 
— 3 cols Serampore 

7 The Vishnu Parana — translated — and with notes by 
H H TVilsofl, Esq M A F R S Bqplen Pr fessor of San 
scritt, Oxford 

8 The Snbhagavat — Chundnca Press 

9 The Ghaitanya Chantamttta by Krishna Dasa Goswaim — 
Ratngker Press 

10 Several Tracts on Hindu Theism — Tuttwabodhim Press 

11 Report of the Tuttwabodhim Sabba for 1843 44 
12. Discourses read at the Theophil anth rop t c Society 

The Hindu mind has been by some writers supposed to be 
immutable The Ethiopian cannot change his skin , the 
Leopard cannot efface his spots , nor can the native of Hindus- 
than unlearn his Brahmmism The tenacity with which he 
has hitherto adhered to his Priests and his Sh asters is an omen 
of his future obduracy How can he forsake his native ebam 

S ions of religion and guardians of learning 7 How can he 
isre^aid men whom the Shasters have invested with a 
sanctity and a supremacy not unworthy the ambition of the 
gods themselves , — before whom not only earthly heroes, but 
celestial potentates, have so often trembled , — under whose 
imprecatory or maledictory inflictions adverse or delinquent 
Surat and A suras, Kings and nobles have frequently smarted ? 
Sooner could a Hindu license himself to occasional freaks 
against the absent gods and conveniently dumb idols of his 
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pantheen than sftmd the living* fulminations of his fiercer 
Brahmins 

Sentimental speculators who look upon faith and religion as 
mere conventionals, and turn theology into a question of taste 
and imagination have hereby been driven to the conclusion that 
there is something m the very constitution of the Hindu mind, 
which, as it has resisted proselyting efforts from time immemorial, 
will always stand proof against changes and revolutions The 
success with which the gods of the Vedas and Puranas Jtave 
repelled the incursions of their adversaries, is a source of 
triumph to those who have derived amusement from their 
legendary tales albeit impure, and who are m gratefully 
desirous of their perpetual enthronement m the hearts of the 
Hindus It is perhaps natural that such persons should con- 
vert their wishes mtcf hopes or even be so far elated with fond 
anticipations of the uninterrupted prevalence of this romantic 
idolatry, as to brand with the character of infatuation whatsoever 
attempts are made to demolish its strongholds The retreat which 
the famous Roman Catholic Abbe* sounded in his missionary 
camp by pronouncing the Hindus to be imp6moi^ to the influence 
of the gospel, gives |ome colour to these triumphant exul- 
tations, and marks the desperation to which evgn spiritual pro- 
fessors and masters in Israel can be reduced in thdSr conflicts 
with paganism Suchr inglorious Retirement from a capse as noble 
as it is arduous — and such worse than Islamitef condemna- 

• • * 

• * In my opinion the Hindoos will remain the sErife*m this respect after another 
thousand years as they were a thousand years ago — Their reserved and distant inter- 
course with Europeans will always continue the same and them abhorrence of the 
religion education and manners of the latter as well as their other leading preju- 
dices will continue un diminished. — Letter t on the state of Christianity m India by 
the Abbi / 4 Dubois p 43 

But to conclude let Ipbles as many as you please in every shape and in every 
style be translated and circulated among the Hindoos let them if you wish be 
spread m every village in every cottage in every family let the Christian religion 
be presented to these people under every possible light I repeat it with deep sorrow 
in my humble opinion (an opinion grounded on twenty five years of experience) the 
time of conversion has passed away and under existing circumstances there remains 
no human possibility to bring it back — Ibid p 42 

t Are we not warranted on beholding the unnatural and odious worship which 
prevails mil over India in thinking that these unhappy people are lying under aa 
everlasting anathema that by obstinately refusing to listen to the voice of the 
heavens which declare the glory of Goa they have for ever rendered themselves 
unworthy of the Divine favour that by obstinately rejecting the word of God which 
has been m vam announced to them without intermission during these last three 
or four centuries they have filled up the measure of their fathers ^ have been 
entirely forsaken by God and (what is the worst of divine vengeance) given over 
for ever to a reprobate mind on account of the peculiar wickedness of their worship 
which supposes in those among whom it prevails a degree of perversity far beyond 
that of all old Pagan nations ? — Letters on the state of Chnetiantty in India 
p H2 
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tion of one hundred millions of human beings, proves however 
only the missionary’s own ineptitude to wield the panoply of 
the Bible No intrinsically invincible character is thereby 
imparted to Hinduism , — nor are the millions of India really 
doomed to reprobation because of the Abbe’s assertion , — 
neither is the all-conquering grace of Christianity obscured 
by the fainting of a popish standard-bearer The truth shall 
yet flourish out of Zion notwithstanding all its obstacles 
The stone which has already shattered the celestial hierarchy 
of Mount Olympus shall not spare the hilly palaces of Kailasha. 

The impressions which education, even apart from direct 
Christian instruction, has produced of late on the Hindu mind 
in the metropolis of British India, were briefly adverted to 
under the head of Miscellaneous notices in a recent number 
of this Review The little publication which occasioned that 
notice is but one instance among many of the attacks under 
which the supposed invulnerable divinities of Hinduism are 
still writhing The native mind, priest-ndden as it had 
long been, has tasted the pleasures of intellectual freedom 
— and, impatiert of the restraints imposed upon its proges- 
sive development, is now boldjy asserting its rights to liberty 
and independence * When a conflict fairly commences be- 
tween hgkt and darkness, the consequences may be easily- 
predicted « Whatever barriers false priests or blind guides 
may interpose, will only accelerate the progress of knowledge 
anerfree inquiry m the end The violence of the stream will 
burst all bounds, and impart to the c current a rapidity, heightened 
tfye more for the opposition that had been offered Barriers 
rudely thrown up have never yet turned the tide of popular 
opinion m any country Anomalous as Indian communities 
unquestionably are m many respects, they still contain a sufficient 
admixture of human elements not to bear Jong with such obsta- 
cles to the march of intellect 

The past history of the Brahmimcal theology too, far from 
inculcating any constitutional obduracy in the minds of its 
followers, chronicles many innovations and changes they have 
already accepted Opponents of the cross had better not 
amuse themselves with fancied visions of the immutability of 
the Hindu religion Religious revolutions have certainly not 
been unknown m the annals of India* However compact the 
system may appear from a distance, a closer survey cannot fail 
to discover the discordant elements of which it is composed. 
Dtsproportioned and disjointed limbs present themselves to 
the spectator on its very surface, and continue multiplying as 
the interior u inspected The artificial ligaments with which 
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its philosophic sttyportcrs have vainly endeavoured to preserve 
its unity serve only to betray the genuine impotency of the sys- 
tem Opinions against opinions, theories against theories, sutras 
against sutras have been from time to time fastened on its mis 
shapen form The Doctors and Rishis, cloistered m their sylvan 
schools, busied themsejves like the Athenians of old “ m nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing 99 Despising 
all external aids to knowledge, and trusting to their vagrant im- 
aginations alone, they propounded systems and propositions 
without number — embracing a wide extended range of sacred 
and profane — spiritual and physical topics Thus you have as 
tTonomy and geography, and chemistry and natural philosophy, 
and metaphysics and logic, and history and anatomy all linked 
together with theology and psychology, and set forth in the 
melodious fascinatidhs of poesy as means of procuring final 
beatitude Their favourite motto is, that knowledge is necess 
sary to salvation A more beautiful adage can scarcely be 
conceived if understood with proper limitations and qualifica- 
tions Certainly knowledge is necessary to salvation so fai 
as God’s will and God’s dispensations to moo are concerned 
But the llmdu sages»wquld expend the principle to every — even 
the commonest and the most profane subjdfct .Knowledge with 
them has for its object not the Supreme Being only, but the 
nature and properties of the ^commonest substance Hence 
every topic on which they have chosen to try their ^scientific 
genius, or exercise their poetic imagination, is to be, stmdied'for a 
passport to Heaven Not that we depreciate science or poetry , 
but we cannot exalt either to an essential necessary to salvation 
The immortal Bacon used no hyperbolical exaggeration when 
he dignified knowledge by the term power , — for so undoubtedly 
it is, whatever be its objects But there is a terrestrial and 
a celestial power, there is a terrestrial and a celestial light A 
want of sufficient discrimination between these has often led the 
philosophers of India to confound one branch of inquiry with 
another , and thus, by too eagerly grasping at a multitudinous 
array of topics, they have run into diversities of opinions, self- 
contradictory and inconsistent 

That a host of eremitical sages, without any definite symbols 
of faith to restrain their mental extravagancies, possessed of 
a poetic and contemplative imagination in common with all 
Asiatic philosophers — ignorant of that inductive and analytic 
process of reasoning which is the glory <>f modern science, 
and little disposed to test their aphorisms by laborious experi 
merits— should give out contradictory and conflicting dogmas 
on such a wide extended area of subjects, is not surprizing — 

o 
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Harmony under such circumstances would Be extraordinary 
We do not assail the character of the Rishts themselves when 
we speak of the inconsistencies to which they have given pro- 
duction We*cite them only as instances of the flexibility of 
the Hindu mind 

We do not intend to assert with sony? waters the original 
prevalence of Buddhism all over India in order to demonstrate 
our position respecting the mutability of the Hindu mind 
We have often heard of people rebutting views like those 
propounded by the Abb6 Dubois concerning the impossi 
bihty of converting the Hindus, by adverting to the original 
prevalence and eventual extirpation of Buddhism The 
people anciently, say they, were all votaries of Buddh The 
Brahmins subsequently sprang up and overthrew his credit 
and his worship If the country could once accept so thorough 
a change of religion, why may it not once agaxn 7 The 
deficiency m this argument is not its want of logic in the 
conclusion, but the want of historical certainty in the premises 
The primeval reign of Buddh is at best a dubious point 
scarcely strong enough to become the , foundation of any theory 

certainly inadequate to the settlement cf the question under 

consideratiqn We will not stop to examine this claim of 
priority advanced by the advocates of Buddh Historical points 
of so doubtful a character are not easily to be settled by 
the periodical press , nor do we aspire to the honor of sum- 
marily finishing a controversy m which so much learning and 
ingenuity have been erilisted on both sides Whether ram- 
pant Brahma ferociously destroyed hoary Buddh under his 
clutches, or whether the new fangled myrmydons of Buddhism 
maintained for a time an unsuccessful and harassing struggle 
with long-enthroned Brahmmism, is a question which, however 
interesting, we shall here be content to pass untouched We 
can afford to leave it where we first discovered it, so far as 
our present argument is concerned We do not wish toenW 
our views by the assumption of a disputed point We shall 
meddle only with unquestioned facts , having no favourite 
theory to uphold, nor proposing any other object than a histori- 
cal delineation of the various phases under which the Hindu 
mind has actually appeared in different by gone ages 

The works we have placed at the head of this article; may be 
considered as indications of distinct epochs in the history of the 
Hindu mind These do not however engross aU the stages 
through which Brahimmcal opinions have passed , nor do we 
pretend to present so complete a view of our subject as to pre- 
clude future additions by more talented successors We only 
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hope*to clear c^tain obscurities we have often witnessed in 
expositors of Indian theology , and if we fortunately succeed 
in affording a clue to a still closer penetration mto the mares 
of the system, we shall consider ourselves amply rewarded 
We have no predilection for mere theorizing, and shall strive 
to avoid baseless speculations where no data can be received 
from historical sources We are careless and therefore fearless 
of consequences We know that the only truth we are inter 
ested to uphold — the triumphant truth of Biblical dispensations, 
enthroned in the hearts of the wisest and best of our species 
—can never Buffer from an analytic sun ey of any systems or 
opinions , — and beyond this truth we posses* no faveunte theory 
for which to shrink from any inferences legitimately deducible 
from undoubted premises 

The earliest records of Hindu sentiments, indicative alike 
of the imaginative and devotional cast of the Hindu mind, 
are unquestionably contained in the Vedas Yes, we cheer 
fully testify that the incipient strides of native literature were 
m the paths of religion and devotion The religion was 
unsound , the devotion w|is mistaken , still these was an effort, — 
there was a feeling jifter something divine, which might 
shame many that have since received s^penoi light but 
neglect to cultivate it f ihese longings after something preter- 
natural — something more ineffable than the most durable of 
mundano substances — something calculated to elevate rfhe mind 
above earthly sensualities and gewgaws, lead to jho* irresistible 
conclusion that God has indeed. not left himself without 
witness — that atheism and ungodliness, which are m fact almost 
convertible terms, are not adapted to our mentaf constitution — 
are we may say monstrously unnatural 

But if religion thus, in a loose sense, sanctified the original 
literature and poetry of the Hindus, the latter have fully 
returned the compliment by imparting a portion of their 
romantic spell to Theology The austerities of religion had 
guarded the erratic wanderings of poesy from the impurities 
and inanities of subsequent versifiers, just as the light wand 
of poetry had communicated an enthusiastic ardour to religion, 
and given life to a cold category of positive dogmas Theology, 
it must be confessed, requires the fervent energy of action, no 
less than the still calmness of patient investigation It has its 
object and its subject It demands a dispassionate inquiry 
into its objective truths as well as their practical comprehension 
by the subjective man. But with the authors and followers of 
the Vedas, religion originally was one more of sentiment than 
of rational conviction The poetry had well nigh swallowed 
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up the science The Rishis felt that the* heavenly bodies 
could not be inanimate masses of matter, and gave expression 
to their devotion in the hymns of which the Sanhitas, evidently 
the most ancient of these writings, are composed But they 
never stopped to examine the grounds of their faith They 
never paused to consider the inutility f of devotional effusions 
when the objects of their worship were" devoid of power and 
intelligence — perhaps of existence too They celebrated the 
praises of Indra and Varuna. They approached these gods 
of their own creation with sacrifices and prayers They asked 
not themselves whether the husband of Sachi and the legendary 
destroyer of Vitra was really the sovereign of heaven — whether 
the god of the waters was not a mere fabncation of their own 
fancy 

Of the Vedas it has been supposed that a whole and inte- 
gral copy is not m this age procurable in any part of India 
Certain it is that m Bengal not one in a million can produce 
even a considerable portion One only entire copy is known to 
be preserved in the British Museum This was obtained by 
Colonel Polier, end appears to be the only instance in which 
European attempts to procure eritire transcripts have succeed- 
ed The manuscripts in the Library of the East India Com- 
pany, and m the private collection of Lady Chambers, from 
which the Rtgveda Sanhtta, published by <ehe Oriental Trans 
lation fu?d, has been printed, do not appear to be complete 
copies of the yedas None of the public libraries in India has 
been so fortunate as to •collect more than detached portions of 
them We may hence infer how contracted the circle must 
be where the light of the Vedas now shine th Their scarcity 
hafc however served in no small degree to enhance their value 
The obscurity in which the major portion seems to be enve 
loped has tended to increase their veneration.in the minds of the 
Hindus and to give an edge even to European curiosity This 
is natural When curiosity is once excited, the absence of 
the object is apt to augment its value and to inflame the de 
sire of seeing it The children of this world are verily wiser 
m their generation than the children of light. The Brah- 
mins have evinced no contemptible knowledge of human 
nature by studying to conceal their sacred writings from the 
public gaze Ihe veil of obscurity which they ha\ e thrown 
has proved a master-piece of priestly art, Ignorance has 
shrouded its imperfections from popular observation, and ensur- 
ed them a credit which a familiar acquaintance might probably 
have soon overthrown Unseen and unknown, they have 
ever possessed an appearance of awe and majesty, of which a 
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nearer ^inspection flight easily have denuded them That which 
we cannot see we do not despise That which is beyond 
our reach we cannot criticise, and therefore do not censure 
And although familiarity with what is amiable^ or estimable 
increases our love and admiration, the reverse becomes our 
feeling where the claimant of our love or esteem possesses 
nothing that is amiable or venerable In such a case the fur 
ther the object is removed from our sight the more advantageous 
it is for its credit. If we cannot admire it because we do 
not see it — neither can we despise it because we observe not its 
jejune appearance 

Under these circumstances we ourselves are also constrained 
to speak with reservation, and generally to practise a modest 
caution in our appeals to these earliest oracles of Hinduism 
r l he available fragments are however so thoroughly of a piece, 
— so harmonious as regards their style and sentiments — that if 
the residue be of a materially different character, the genuine' 
ness of the one or the other may fairly become questionable 
This consideration will occasionally impart a boldness to our 
criticism, against which otherwise it might bg reasonable to 
guard our pens, because # of the^obscurities in which the Vedas 
are enveloped • 

The age in which the Vedas were first composed Cannot now 
be easily ascertained* Whatever it was, it dated ttye incipient 
efforts of the Hindu mind in the department of theology and 
poetry The Brahmins attribute these effusions to nc^mngWess 
than the inspiration of their ctemiurge, himself — at Ihe creation 
Strange that stich a legend should be entertained by masters 
of philosophy, — stranger still that our esteemed friends, the 
rational advocates of pure Hinduism, the followers and admirers 
of the Rajah Rammohun Roy, should also hold it with a tena- 
city worthy only of $ dark and superstitious age 

Europeans have puzzled themselves, quite gratuitously as we 
fancy, by their attempts to fix a definite period for the compo- 
sition of these writings Infidelity has on the one hand 
rejoiced to find m the extravagant pretensions of Hindu chro- 
niclers what they would gladly construe into a virtual falsi- 
fication of the Mosaic chronology of the world , an anxiety 
has on the other hand been manifested, it must be confessed, 
to divest the Vedas of any possible seniority to the Pentateuch 
m the mere consideration of antiquity The one, to wit, the 
attempt to obscure the indubitable and triumphant truths of 
Christianity by imparting to the Hindu Scriptures an earlier 
era than the Biblical cosmogony will allow — we repudiate as 
irreligious and absurd The other — t e the impatience to 
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describe tbe Hindu literati as necessarily ’juniors ur age to 
Moses and the prophets, we consider to be needless The 
divine authority of the Bible can suffer nothing from the 
concession of a more primitive epoch to the V edas than to the 
Pentateuch The Christian truth does not imperatively demand 
that the inspired learning of the Jews should be represented 
older than that of any other nation The Scriptures themselves 
concede precedence m point of learning to the Egyptians, m 
all whose wisdom Moses is said to have been instructed before 
the vision of prophecy was vouchsafed to him And if Eygpt 
could cultivate letters before Israel, consistently with the Dmne 
oracles, what difficulty can there be in the supposition that 
India had possibly done the same too 

But we repeat we have no favorite theory to uphold We 
care not to what postdiluvian age the composition oi the Vedas 
is ascribed For ourselves we believe its age cannot be easily 
ascertained There are no definite data upon which to con- 
struct such a chronological theory — That they must have been 
WTitten some centuries before the Puranas, and perhaps before 
some of their ojvn component parts, will be disputed by few — 
Their comparative simplicity Qpuld nqt have been changed or 
developed in tlm course of a Bingle generation into the far 
fetched philosophy of the schools, or the full grown mythology 
of the epi£ poems The grammar and vocabulary too, peculiar 
to the Vedas, could scarcely turn obsolete within a single age, 
so to $idmit all the improvements or innovations observable 
m the Ramayana , the a MahabAarata and the puranas The 
puranas and the other shasters, on the other hand, as the fixed 
standards of the Hindu theology, must have been, at least most 
of them, long completed before (to ascend no higher) the 
known era of Vikramaditya, whose court was adorned by the 
celebrated Kali Dass and tne other gems of his nine fold group 
These poets make so many references to the legendary tales 
of the puranas as ancient sayings and doings, that a long time 
must have intervened between their respective ages Now the 
age of Vikramaditya was fifty years anterior to Chnst, if the 
evidence of the sumbat be of any weight. Whatever then the 
age of the Vedas might have been, it was unquestionably long 
anterior to that of the oldest puranas — and the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and the older puranas* at least, must have 
been published before Vikramaditya who flourished a little 
before the Christian era. 

• Professor Wilton thinks that the Puranas as they now exist are of a more 
modem origin —and that if any of them were composed before the age cf Amaxa 
Singh* who was contemporary with Vikramaditya, they hare since undergone 
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Mr Colebrooke^ with that characteristic patience and calmness 
which marked all his investigations, has modestly expressed his 
inability to fix upon any certain data the period when the 
Vedas were first composed Bat no person had better reasons 
to dictate on the subject than himself He has supplied a clue 
which may enable th$ inquirer to proceed far in this in- 
vestigation He adduces a passage from the Iyoltsh of one of 
the Vedas, where the northern solstitial point is reckoned to 
be in the middle of Asltsha and the southern at the beginning 
of Sramshtha or Vkantshtha , and then declares what he had 
elsewhere shown, that €< such, was the situation of those cardinal 
points in the fourteenth century before the Christian era ” 
Unless the extraordinary hypothesis should be needlessly en- 
tertained, that the Brahmins had calculated their relxgxous 
calendar tipioard and* dotcmward^ as some nations are known to 
have tned their astronomical skill by reckoning eclipses retrospec- 
tively for ages before the creation, — this testimony must be 
decisive as far as it goes Portions of the Vedas at least must 
have been composed before there could be any necessity for 
regulating the times and seasons when the sacrifices they enjoined 
should be solemnized *This «o far settles the date of the 
Vedas that it must be anterior to the fourteenth* century before 
Chnst — and it well harmonizes with their internal marks of 
antiquity, without claShmg with a*iy known and already ascer- 
tained truths * 

But the Brahmmical accoynt of the origin of ,th* Vdclas 
is extravagant without a parallel. Im • foct the bold asserters 
of tbeir eternity have outwitted themselves Th^y must have 
been bad calculators indeed of the progressive character of 
the human mmd, if they expected that the glaring absurdities 
of their favourite theory — worthy only of an age of Egyptian 
darkness — would fo» ever be sanctioned or overlooked by 
posterity They did not stop to reflect that by pretending to 
invest their Scriptures with a higher antiquity than time 
itself could allow, they precluded every possibility of their 
being proveable to be genuine or authentic If the Vedas 
were revealed at the creation, — to whom and when, and where 
and how was the revelation made ? How do you know that 
it was really revealed ? What direct testimony can you show 
in support of this allegation ? What evidence can you pro 

large alterations and admitted many interpolations Some Pur ana* properly »o 
called, moat have been written it is admitted before this era— for Am art Singh* 
himself apeak* of them — but they were not wholly identical with those that hare 
come down to u* See preface to the Yishnu Pur ana— a most interesting and 
instructive document. 
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duce of their uncorrupted preservation throughout so long an 
interval 7 How do you know that the first man or men or their 
successors did not adulterate their purity 7 What is the oldest 
manuscript jou can produce? Questions like these can be 
multiplied to an indefinite extent to which it would be impos- 
sible for the Brahmins to give any answers — to say nothing of 
satisfactory answers 

In the case of our modern revivers of the Vedant, whom we 
shall presently introduce to our readers more distinctly, the 
absurdities of the aforesaid hypothesis of the eternity of the 
Vedas do not certainly vanish Ihey rather expand into a 
senes the summation of which becomes difficult only for its 
divergency — In their anxiety to preserve the nominal integrity 
of their country’s long cherished institutions, these gentlemen 
from a sentiment, much mistaken, of what we may call a reli 
gious patriotism, affect to consider the Vedas and the Vedas alone 
as the authorized rules of Hindu theology, and hesitate not to 
pronounce on Brahminical principles all other shasters to be the 
human productions of another and. a degenerate age Not that 
our philosophic 1 friends are really hostile to the saints on the 
Brahminical calendar No such thing *Their disregard of the 
worthies of Hindu afitiquity does not proceed from a cruel or 
ungenerous antipathy towards them When convenient , the 
highest vereration is cheerfull" tendered J The disregard pro- 
ceeds from a fear — certainly not groundless — that the cause of 
Hiffduism will not prosper in an inconveniently enlightened age 
like the present, without occasional desertion of them If the 
testimony of Menu and Vyas is inadmissible, it is only when 
a charge of idolatry is preferred against Hinduism, and appears 
to be proveable from their incautious admissions, or imprudent 
advocacy The fact is, they were not such adepts m the science 
of modern disputation as our friends themselves Their preten- 
sions to divine inspiration cannot accordingly be sustained 
without serious damage to the Brahminical theology But this 
course of proceeding is unjust to the primitive sages of Hindus 
than How can our friends, the patriotic defenders of their 
ancestors’ faith, disclaim the authority of the Rishis consistently 
with their avowed belief in the primeval inspiration of the 
Vedas Who will sustain these extraordinary pretensions, if 
the 6amtly sages be turned out of the arena 7 Without the aid 
of inspired expounders and witnesses, nothing but a vague and 
disconnected tradition, traceable at the highest to some thousands 
of years posterior to their pretended production, is left to sup 
port this fictitious account of their divine original , and yet the 
modern vedantists are content to place on such feeble founda- 
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tion What m their sanguine expectations is to serve as unassail- 
able bulwarks of Hinduism The reader will surely not 
understand us to advocate the claims of Menu and Vyas We 
only mean to assert, what we believe can never*be disproved, 
that the popular expositors of Hinduism, who acknowledge the 
Puranas and other Shysters as authorized interpreters of the 
Vedas, and recognize Vyas and Menu as inspired and unerring 
witnesses of their supernatural production, can at least boast 
of consistency m their divinity though otherwise monstifous , 
but the rationalist professors of pure Hinduism, who are 
labouring to reconcile with the light of the nineteenth century, 
the rude and mystical fabric of an age eqv eloped im. darkness, 
have yet to achieve the Herculean exploit of demonstrating the 
legendary inspiration of the Vedas, independent of the factitious 
authority of the Puranas and other subsequent compositions 
The ground on which the Vedantists have chosen to place 
their efforts to punfy the religious belief of their countrymen 
must always be untenable They must invariably meet with 
signal discomfiture 

There can be little hope^f settling the paternity of the Vedas 
— (of their age we havre ajready spoken at some length) upon the 
principles ot the New Vedantists Ihe only light which 
antiquarians can here expect is that which the internal testi- 
mony of these writings affords, perhaps in their simplicity The 
Vedas, it must be remembered, are numerically distributed yito 
four integral portions, designated the Rig, Yajur, >aman and 
Athai van — each being distinct and compete of itself, and divided 
into two principal branches, styled its ISauhita ajid its Brah- 
mana The Sanhitas are collections of hymns and other 
devotional flag ments inculcating in a liturgical way, the doctrines 
maintained by their authors The Brahmanas are treatises on 
positive divinity, authoritatively propounding the tenets held 
sacred by the Rishis To these are appended small additional 
tracts under the name of Upamshads, evidently of later pro- 
duction, and striving to harmonize the detached and isolated 
maxims of the Sanhitas and Brahnrtnas into a consistent whole 

Now the Sanhitas or hymns supply a good clue to the real 
paternity of the Vedas Ihese are, as has been noted, detached 
compositions, purporting for the most part to be the devotions 
of some particular Rishis — expressed in some particular metres 

and addressed to some particular deities, specified in the 
hymns or prayers themselves Scholiasts and commentators 
direct special attention to the names of the Rishi, metre and 
god of every hymn, inscribed at its bead Where the msenp 
tions are wanting, the commentators supply the deficiency from 
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tiaditional sources Who needs then perplek himself t)U the 
subject ? Who needs hesitate to whom to ascribe the paternity 
of the hymns and prayers — especially where names are in- 
scribed at the head of the compositions, as in the case of some 
of the Psalms of David The Rishi to whom a prayer is 
ascribed was doubtless himself its authpr, as the metre speci- 
fied was its versifying measure, and the god, the deity to whom 
it was addressed While in possession of such internal testi- 
mony, harmonizing with the principles of archaeological investi- 
gation, we need not amuse ourselves with the theory, which the 
asserters of Vedic inspiration and longevity are fond of 
propounding, m order to escape the difficulty interposed by 
these inscriptions The testimony of these inscriptions, whioh 
are m many cases embodied in the Vedas themselves, is, it 
is needless to add, fatal to the supposition of their being coeval 
with the creation The Eishis who are thus claimed as their 
authors must have been bom and educated the metres in 
which they are composed must have been invented or culti- 
vated — and the gods to whom they are addressed must have 
established their empire over the popular mind — be/ore those 
scriptures could have been indited P The supposition that 
the inscriptions <mly denote the sages who discovered certain 
compositions which had existed from the beginning, is better 
calculated fo amuse children tbmi to instruct or convince rational 
con|Cieirces, and yet this is the only loop-hole through which the 
defenders* of the Vedas hope to escape from the straits to which 
the inscriptions aforesaid drive them Whatever then the 
expositors of tfie popular Hinduism may allege on the authority 
of their supposed prophets — or the modern Vedantists may 
advance on still weaker foundations — the Vedas themselves 
purport to be detached compositions, written on different occa- 
sions, by different Rishis, and as addressed to different gods, m 
different metres 

It is commonly maintained that the Vedas do not inculcate 
idolatry — that they are not chargeable with polytheism We 
would gladly subscribe to this assertion if the voice of truth 
suffered us to do so We would gladly exonerate of such a 
charge the oldest and most revered compositions of the earliest 
cultivators of learning But this position cannot be maintained 
without many limitations and qualifications If by idolatry can 
be meant only the worship of graven images, and by polytheism 
only the acknowledgment of separate gods with equal powers 
and perfect independence, we will cheerfully acquit the Vedas 
But is such a contracted definition of idolatry and polytheism 
correct ? Is not the worship of a created substance without the 
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intervention of images as much idolatry as the adoration of an 
effigy? Is not the acknowledgment of any gods besides the 
Supreme Ruler and Governor of the universe polytheism 9 If 
so — if idolatry must include whatever worship in Vhatever way 
is tendered to other objects than the deity — if polytheism 
signifies the acknowledgment of more gods than one of what- 
ever description or character — then can we by no means 
pronounce such a verdict in favor of the Vedas — then must we 
condemn them for inculcating and sanctioning the worstTip of 
the elements and the heavenly host, however readily we may 
acquit them of the fabrication of images 

Granted, the Vedas do not teach the adoratio* of graven 
images , does this prove that they are hostile to every species 
of idolatry and polytheism 7 The Asiatics were at one time — 
and that probably in the palmy days of the Vedas — divided, 
with the single exception of the Jews, between those who 
committed idolatry by means of graven images, and those 
who tendered divine honors to other creatures without pictures 
or statues Both were theologically traitors against the one 
living and true God X he Sabean idolatry and the Magian 
idolatry, a a the two forms have«been severely termed, however 
distinct among themselves, were both equally real departures 
from the true worship of the Supreme Being As early as the 
days of Moses wair it necessary to warn against *the natural 
wanderings of fallen man, not only in the way of graven sdolatry, 
but also m that of element polytheism, which ^diverted the 
devotions of multitudes from the rightful Sovereign of the uni 
verse, and directed them to the sun, moon and st,ars, as if these 
could challenge their adoration And is not the worship of 
the host of heaven idolatry 7 Is it not a departure from tme 
religion of the same kind, though not to the same extent, as the 
consecration of wood and stone 7 

However free from the grossness of image worship, the 
Vedas are surely not exempt from the charge of elemental ldola 

try of the deification of fire and air and the host of heaven 

of a limited, but for all that not the less real, polytheism — In 
vain do their defenders labour to efface this black stigma The 
fact they cannot deny the charge is substantiated by the pleas 
which the apologists themselves put forth How far these pleas 
111 P^ataon we shall afterwards see 
The Sonhitae, which are effusions of devotion, hturgioaBy 
arranged, contain prayers and petitions to the sun, moon and 
rtars, to fire, air, earth and water— to Indra, Yama, Vishnu, 
Kuara and others These prayers are partly homologatory, partly 
oxologtcal, partly supplicatory The gods are invoked to 
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accept the sacrifices offered, or to confer the blessings sought 
for, and are regaled with laudatory ejaculations setting forth 
their excellencies We shall present a few specimens in the 
words of Mr Rosen, who has translated the Rig Veda Sanhtta 
into Latin 

" Tu am iram* Varuna precibua et sacnficxis avtrtemus atque oblatiombua 
— bic commorans Asura sapiens rex ! nobis peccata remove admisaa * — 
(Rig Veda Sanhta p 39 ) 

Ilcnc meam Varuna audi precem hodieque exhilara nos te opam 
desiderans imploro — Tu umversi sapiens f coelique terraeque impenum 
habeu tu salutiB caussa audi nos — (Ibid p 41 42 ) 

Equum veluti caudatum te celebratum vemmus cerernonus Agnun t 
dominum saceficiorum — * * * IS os participes fac summorum mediorum 
que alimentorum largire opes e proxima terra, — (Ibid p 43) 

Quern protegunt sapientes on Vaninas Mitras, Aryaman celenter sane is 
vir i incit hostes — Quem hominem dn brachia veluti fovent et custodiunt 
ab hoste is lllaesus omnis crescit (Ibid p 79 ) 

Tu hasce herbas Soma J cunctaa tu aquas generasti t i vaccas tu 
expandisti magnum coelum tu lumme tuo caligmem occultasti — Lucida 
nobis mente lucide soma ! divitiarum portionem, robuste largire — (Ibid 
p 183) 

Ille qa i ota largicns cum vinbus babitans magm coeli terraeque rer 
est aquee effusor <r \orandus in certamimbus Marutibus sociatus nobis 
esto, Indros auxilio — Cujus cursum oeluti sqlis eursum nemo assequitur 
m quo\ is certamm^ \ rhrae occisor bostium combustor est, largientissi 
mus erga amfcos suos lpsum comitantes Marutibus sociatus &c Indras, 
cujus lucidi enliB velut pluuatn elicientes mejituB mcedunt cum ve- 
hementia ct lftdomiti, sup rans inimkos vincens vinbus suis Marutibus 
sociatus, Ule inter mcedentes mcedentissimus fuit largiens inter 

Iargi5nte3 i*jtgr amicos amicus quum esset inter celt brandos celebrandus, 
inter laudandos oj anus ^irjutibus Sociatus &c IUe filns quasi Rudna 
circumdatus magnus in pugna domans miraicos una commorantibus cum 
Marutibus aquasecibum largituras demittens Marutibus Sociatus &c Ille, 
hostes necans pugnae peractor nostratibus vins Solem concedat hoc die 
proborum tutor a multis vocatus Marutibus Sociatus &c 111 urn mcedentes 
Marutes ad diraicandum incitant m certaraine ilium thesauri sospitatorem 
homines faciunt ille cujusms sacrificn potitur solus Marutibus Sociatus, 
&c Ilium nancisci cupiunt vigons in dimicatioflibus viri virum auxilu 
caussa ilium opulentiae caussa ille in caeca quoque cabgine lucem lmper- 
titur Marutibus Sociatus &c Ille lae\ a manu cohibet imraicos quoque , 
ille de\tra prehendit oblata sa^riiicia ille a laudatore quoque laudatus, 
dabit dmtias Marutibus &.C Ille una cum Marutura catervis dator 
est ille vehitulis cognoscitur ab omnibus hommibus statira hodie ille 
vinbus devincens inglonos hostes Marutibus &c Quum ille, a multis 
vocatus stipatus uicedentibus Marutibus in pugna ae adiungit vina sive 
gaudentibus cognatorura ope, sive ea destitute, tunc nominum lpsum 
adjutorem nactorum filn et nepotis victonae consulit Marutibus, &c Ilia 
teliger, hostium occisor, horrendus ternbilis, mi lie Scientias possidens, 
centum laudibus gaudena, magnus, Ubamen veluti, cum vigore qumqua 

• Varuna— -the Neptune of the Hindus 
t Agnis— fire 
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tributes fevena Marutibus tocmtua, &c Dhus teJom controtat magnopora, 
iqm Urgleni, sal veluti splendidum, to nan* efficai ilium aequuntur 
dona, ilium dmtiae Marutibus Sociatus &c Cujus semper cum vigor* 
clara fortitudo celebrabilis protegit coelum terrain que unde^umque haec die 
aervato nos a scelere sacnficns gaudens Marutibus sociatus &c Cujus 
dmmtatia non du non mortales Deque aquae potestatis finem assequuntur 
lUe superans Vigore terragi coelumque Marutibus Sociatus, &c Jugum 
equorum rubicundum et nigrum magnum, ornatum in coelo commorans 
opulentiam Rijrasvae couferens currum ab Indra pluvio conscensum vehens 
temombus laetificum cemitur inter human as gentes — Hancce tibi, {pdra f 
pluvio cantilenam Vnsbagins filu recitant conciliantem Rijrasvaa cum alns 
vatibus adstantibus atque Ambarishas Sahadevas Bhayamanaa et Surad 
has — Inumcos hostesque Indras multum mvocatus mcedentibus Marutibus 
adjutus fenendo humi telo prostravit expugnavit terran^ socus suis 
nitentibus expugnavit solera, expugnai it aquas bono telo utens — Quotidio 
Indras patronus nobis esto non aflhcti iruamur cibo id nnbiB Mitras 
Vanmaequc tutum reddunto et AdiUs Sindhus lerra atque Coelus * 
— (Ibid, p 200-204 ) 

This same Indra, whose celestial zenana by the way was as 
thickly populated as a Persian or Babylonish King’s Haram, 
is elsewhere celebrated as the sovereign Arbiter of Heaven 
and Earth, “ cujus sub imperium fhimina vemunt, qui 
universi mundi vita ^pra5diti domiuus est— qui a foitibus 
invocandus est et qui a ’timidif — Cujus gloriam fluvn septem 
declarant, et terra coelumque, et aer, et spectaUilt soils jubar — 
Ilie moilahum nut^tor ” — Not that the Rishis invidiously 
magnified Indra to the prejudice his friends Mitra, Varuna 
and others — Similar poweis are ascribed to them also^anckthe 
same kind of confidence expressed in ti^eir power affd readiness 
to succour their votaries “ Due nos ad magnam opulentiam , 
ne nos habitare sinas m vacua domo ” — Such suffiages are 
indiflferently addressed to all these divinities , while most 
of the prayers and hymns conclude with doxological sentences 
like the following “ Id nobis Mitra Varunaque concedunto 
et Aditis, Sindhus, Terra atque Coelus — HodLe dn 1 ad ortum 
solis a scelere nos liberate turpi, id nobis, &c — Tu Agms! 
nostram vitam produc hie deus 1 eandem nobia Mitras, V ar- 
unasque protegunto, et Aditis, Sindhus, Ten a atque coelus ’* 

It is needless to multiply citations These prayers will 
abundantly justify what we have asserted concerning the 
idolatry of the Vedas How their philosophical advocates 
explain away such passages we shall presently see 

The first incipient efforts of Hindu devotion, of which the 
Sanhitas of the Vedas may be considered proper indices, were 
accordingly directed towards a simple and but imperfectly 
developed species of idolatry — not dissimilar to what was 
afterwards inculcated by the Magi in the neighbouring coun- 
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try of Persia Indeed of the Magian worship of the sun 
and the elements, North Western India or Bactna appears 
to have been the centre* This has been by some writers 
considered thfe quarter whence the human family bad taken 
their first start after the deluge towards the plains of Babylon ,f 
it may also be looked upon as the original nursery of what 
soever was good or evil in the feelings and principles of that 
infantine state of society The argument gathers further 
strer%th from the identity of the names under which the great 
solar luminary was worshipped in all these parts The Mxthra 
of the Marians is scarcely distinguishable from the M\tra% of 
the Brahmms 

We do not wish to suppress the fact that the Sanhitas speak 
elsewhere of a being higher than Indra, Mitra, Varuna or Agni 
— one who is more eminently the Supreme Governor of the 
universe, and under whose vassalage the infenor deitieB hold a 
sort of feudal dominion The mere acknowledgment of one, 
superior to the rest, does not however suffice to exculpate the 
Vedas The immediate objects of worship— the direct arbiters 
of mundane destines are still reckoned to be multifold The 
great bulk of mankind are still enjoin^d^to offer their prayers 
and devotipns to these imaginary gods, though the gods them 
selves are also supposed to owe homage and worship to the 
great Spink This certainly > idolatry r A multiplication of 
gods, scwepugnant to the first principles of sound theism, cannot 
escape the «harge of polytheism, though the dn unties be placed 
under the direction and supervision of another superior Be 
mg The classification of a diversity of orders among the celes- 
tial divinities cannot reflect any particular honor or credit on 
the Vedas All polytheists have inculcated the same No one 
has ever fabricated a host of deities without simultaneously- 
calculating a table of heraldry, defining their relative privi- 
leges, powers and attributes The Sanhitas of the Vedas 
are m this respect no better than any pagan scriptures They 
have indeed placed one mighty Spirit at the head of other 


* Not & few eminent writers of whom Dean Fndeax is one supposes however 
that the wonhip of the sun and planets arose first in Chaldea This question U 
connected, with another were the Brahmins or the Chaldeans the first cultivators 
^ “ tronom 7 ?— If Br&hm or Brahma be a corruption of Abram or Abraham the 
reimton and science of the Indians may reasonably be supposed to have been 
derived from Chaldea But u Brahma a corruption of Abraham ? 

+ Gen xi 2 And it came to pass as they journeyed from the east, that they found 
a plai n in t he land of Shinar Ac, If the journey towards the plains of Babylonia 
the starting point was probably from the Eastern confine* 
of Persia or Bactria. But it must be confessed that th« Hebrew tntkkaUm is 
sometimes put for eastward 

^ One of the Sanskrit expressions for the Sun constantly occurring in the Vedas 
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heavenly states ,-*-but they have Invested the states themselves 
with uncontrolled power over the creation — with honor and 
authority which none but God could challenge 

It will be readily perceived that the onginal^sentunenls of 
Brahmmical theology were strikingly similar to those of moBt 
other Gentile nations on their first departure from the primitive 
tradition of truths revealed to Adam and Noah , — and especi 
ally to the notions long prevalent in Asia for many subsequent 
ages In the investiture of Brahma with the dignity oj the 
creator, of Indra with the empire of the world, of Yama with 
the sovereignty of Hades, we see the germs of that philosophy 
which m the central provinces of this continent separated the 
Demiurge from the great first cause, and ordained limits to the 
jurisdiction of the heavenly powers India was prohablj the 
centre from which • these principles of oriental philosophy 
spread around in all directions, — gradually assuming more ex- 
panded forms, and subsequently attempting the adulteration of 
the Christian verities themselves by means of gnostic heresies 

The doctrines incidentally inculcated in the hymnology of 
the Vedas were without* a system You fii?d prayers and 
doxologies addressed at i^ndom to the sun* moon and the planets, 
to Indra, Varuna, Agni, Maruta and others Tou hardly know 
what shape to give *o the Hindu theology in embodying these 
isolated and detached fragment! of devotion The Brahmins 
quickly perceived the deficiency, and commenced, in tvhafrwe 
wdl call the era of philosophy, to hajmomze theT&lSer tenets 
of the Vedas The didactic treatises an A the Upamshads were 
then brought forth They were composed subsequently to the 
Sanhitas or the liturgical effusions of devotion, evidently with 
a view to reduce their dogmas to a uniform system The 
interval which elapsed between these eras we are unable to 
divine It could not however have been long The vanous 
and scattered productions of the imaginative religionists could 
not have been long studied without suggesting the necessity 
of incorporating them didactically into a consistent and well 
proportioned body It was for this purpose we believe that 
the positive inculcation of dogmatic divinity, contained m the 
Brahmanas and the Upantshads, was undertaken 
In their attempts to harmonize the Vedas the principal 
difficulty which presented itself to the Brahmins was the 
divinity which their sacred hymnology ascribed to fictitious 
gods, the elements and the heavenly bodies This they soon 
found was not easily reconcileable with the unity of God 
How could so many inferior deities, each challenging worship 
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and obedience from the people, consist with the doctrine of 
the one luting and true God , — with the ekamevddwttiyam so 
repeatedly asserted by the Brahmins themselves 7 In order to 
reconcile the seeming contradiction, the Rishis set themselves to 
task: with all their talent and genius But this peace making work 
was one of no little difficulty The mo^t conflicting enemies — 
the most adverse opponents were to be united , — the one God 
was to be made consistent with many gods The Brahmins 
wero. how ever no contemptible diplomatists They propounded 
three distinct formulae, one or other, or each and all of 
which, would, they fancied, facilitate the solution of then pro- 
blem In the first place the inferior gods were declared to 
be created* intelligences with limited jurisdictions dependant 
as feudatory lords upon the Supreme Being, and acting under 
His authority Is Indra repiesented as the sovereign arbiter 
of Heaven and earth — whose voice controlleth the elements and 
the sea ? It is because the conqueror of Vitra has purchased 
the distinction by his merits He is nevertheless inferior to 
the great spirit, to whom, as to his liege, he pays homage 
for his celestial (Jomunons Is Varuna also invested with the 
government of heaven and eartlj 7 It is because the Supreme 
Being has chosen to honour him Are Indra and Varuna both 
styled lordtf of heaven and earth? This say the Brahmins is 
no real contradiction You ipay understand the passages in 
different senses You may receive the one as the sovereign 
regnnnt ‘of heaven and earth , the other only as honorary or 
titular impej'ator of tjie upper ahd lower worlds Is Yama 
celebrated as the god of the infernal regions t It is because 
the supreme Spirit has consigned to him the custody of the 
dead And thus on the feudal principle of liege lord and 
vassal, the Brahmin would reconcile all seeming inconsistencies, 
and efface the stigma cast on his Vedas 

But these feudal maxims fail to reduce those revolting absur- 
dities to the vanishing point They do not even approximate 
to zero, and it becomes difficult for Brahmimcal philosophy 
itself readily to receive the solution What 1 is Brahm so 
regardless of his creatures as to consign them all to gods of 
such questionable characters — to give away all his territories 
to India, Yama and others 7 Has he reserved nothing for his 
own government and providence? Has he enfranchised or 
chartered no part of his vast creation, that it might be 
immediately dependant on him without acknowledging an 
inferior celestial baron or prince 7 Is there no creature 
that may be called directly his subject — that may look up to 
hm a* hu father in heaven, ready to hear and give answer ? 
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The Hrahmms themselves could anticipate such questions as 
fatal to their system, if no better solution of the difficulty weie 
attempted Their Brahm could have no incommunicable or 
peculiar glory, if he could so readily alienate his vfhole creation 
from Himself, or give away his empne to inferior favourites 
1 he feudal theory accordingly will not do The Brihmins 
have however another solution leidy at hand The infeiior 
deities are not separate peisonification3 distiuct in nature and 
substance from the great Spirit Ihey aie but so many mani- 
festations of himself India, Yama and otheis are only different 
forms of the same Primeval Spmt who called the woilds into 
existence Xhe husband of Sachi, what else is but the 
eternal God allegorized, or actually incarnate ? The lector 
of the infernal regions, what else is he, but another representa 
tion of the same Great Being ? The controllei of the ocean 
(Varuna,)is he not only another name in which the Almighty 
has chosen to exhibit himself ? The whole pantheon is thus 
repiesented as a series of manifestations of the same Crcatoi 
This theory appears to the Brahmins so incontrovertible, that 
even their Anglicised successors of our own age appeal to it 
with equal confident, e^nd self complacency The followeis of 
the late Bajah Rammohun Boy contended with vi air of triumph, 
that the Hindu theory of a multiplicity of the div me mamfesta 
tions, was not different in principle from the Chnstian mystery 
of the Trinity ? “ The same omnipotence,” s ud they,, a which 

can make 1HREE ONE anc^ONE THREE, can eqaaily refon 
cile the UNITY and PLURALITY* "of thiec hundred and 
thirty millions ” This aigument is more specious than true 
To say nothing of the want of any authonty, on the one hand, 
in the Hindu records sufficient to command our faith in mjsfee 
ries, and the indubitable credentials of divine inspiration on the 
other which the Bible can produce, the analogy which our 
Y edantic friends laboured to establish between Hinduism and 
Christianity, with reference to the unity of the Godhead in 
a plurality of persons, fails m some essential characters The 
unity of the Godhead cannot exist in a plurality of persons 
invested with conflicting dispositions, and militating against our 
established notions of the moral perfections of the Deity A1 
though the bare possibility of one God existing in many 
persons is not itself called in question — the moral possibility 
of the characters, pourtrayed in the Hindu scriptures, being 
divine essences, may be very propeily denied How could 
individuals so much at variance with one another, and so opposed 
to our predetermined views of the divine perfections, be all 
manifestations of the Supreme Governor of the Universe } Can 
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light and darkness agree 1 And yet the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon are, if possible, more diversified in their characters than 
light and darkness The attempts of the Vedantists twenty 
years ago to obscure this clear lme of demarcation between the 
Hindu theory of many gods, reciprocally pugnacious , in one , 
and the Chris lan mystery of the holy .Trinity, have however 
neither served their own cause nor injured that of the gospel 
Plausible reasoning is not synonymous with true reasoning , — and 
einctfthe same belligerent plan against Christianity is adopted 
once more in the resuscitation of Rammohun Roy’s Vedantism 
at our own doors, we too might be “ not a little amused ,, *(if 
there wer$ room for amusement on such a subject) — at the 
readiness with which our friends can confound ideas so different 
as the Hindu and Christian doctrines of a plurality of persons 
m the Godhead 

The Rishis have gone a step further in harmonizing their 
multiplicity with the unity of God Every thing of physical 
necessity is and cannot but be Brahm, either whole or m part 
Sarvam Khahmdam Brahm How could an entity, say they, 
proceed from a ron entity 7 The veiy argument which proves 
a self existent efficient first caufe, dempnrtrates a self-existent 
material cause top ^ust as it is necessary to admit an eternal 
efficient cause of the Universe in order to account for the 
wonderful evidences of desigp and mtelMgence m the crea 
tion, so,, likewise is it necessary to acknowledge a self existent 
material cause in order to escape the alternative of conceding 
the eternity of atomio matter Are y ou forced to grant some 
thing uncreate that you may consider it the maker of all things? 
— and can you refuse your assent to the doctrine of some 
thing equally self existent, from which, as from its mate 
nal cause, the universe was spun out 7 Is it not then philoso- 
phical to suppose that the same Being was the efficient, material 
and instrumental cause of the world, rather than assume two 
cause 0 , one material , the other instrumental 7 And if this theory 
be inevitable, the universe is consubstantial with its Creator, and 
must always have existed m its cause, like the tree m the seed 
It then bears the same relation to Brahm that a pitcher of water 
does to the mighty ocean What incongruity can there be, 
under these suppositions, in the doctrine of many gods in one — all 
being of physical necessity identically or maternally the same with 

* At the same time we are not a httle amused to see persons who could 
reconcile with their belief of the Tnune God head that of redemption and sancti 
fioabon— the manifestation of God in flesh looking unblnshingly with acorn and 
contempt at tha absurdiUas of Hindoo idolatry — Tutivabod/uni Patrica No l9 
Pari 2 
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Brahm ? As to iioral objections to this theory, proceeding from 
diversities of attributes and qualities m the £ods, they are 
based upon the doubtful aphorisms of ethics, which are deduced 
from mere probabilities and vague notions of right and wrong, 
and must therefore be corrected by physically necessary and 
demonstrable truths 1 , 

Thus you have an undisguised pantheism presented to you 
as the specific harmomzer of all inconsistencies — as the practised 
peace maker between gods and demons No theory to b« sure 
could prove more effective in reconciling contradictions If 
Brahm is the material as well as the efficient cause of the 
universe, every thing that has existence must be cop substantial 
with hun Ihen men can worship gods, and gods can wor- 
ship men without any inconsistency Every thing then can be 
called any thing, ev^ry thing, or nothing A function of zero 
amounts to nothing A function of Brahm has this additional 
property, that it may amount to any thing we please , — to any 
thing, every thing, or nothing No absurdity can therefore be 
conceived which this theory will not clear rhe battle between 
several incarnations of Vishnu or Brahm ihejpselves — that for 
instance between R;*m^ and Jarusharama — however ludicrous 
in appearance, is perfectly soluble upon tlft pantheistic theory 

This development of elemental worship into a Metaphysical 
pantheism was a superstructure.little dreamt of by, the simple 
Rislns who had unintentionally laid its foundation The 
original feelers after God, who had chaunted the .praisft of 
Indra, Varuna and Agm, had scarcely any foreknowledge of 
the pantheistic vortex where these objects of their rather 
poetic devotion should be engulphed Such a denial of matter 
and spirit — such a spiritualizing of the one, and materializing of 
the other and such a consequent destruction of the integrity of 
both, had never entered into their heroic thoughts Ihey did not 
know that the great spirit was to be considered as the undeveloped 
universe, or that the universe was to be styled the expanded 
spirit Their successors undertook to correct and harmonize 
the poetic wanderings of their rude devotion , and they con- 
ducted their work of reform with a vengeance The delusive 
chart of a misdirected philosophy led them into errors more 
monstrous than the worship of fire and air 

Ihis however was but the natural result of the speculations 
of unaided reason The philosopher strove to correct the debas 
ing notions of God which his less speculative but more ima- 
ginative predecessors had formed from their rude natural 
feelings of dependence upon something eupematural That 
which was low and vulgar he exalted mdeed,but he propounded 
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withal other errors peculiar to philosophy unenlightened by 
revelation He magnified the great spirit, and asserted his 
claims to the worship of his creatures, but not understand- 
ing what may be called his personality , he was involuntarily 
led to place him as the all pervading soul of the universe, in a 
pantheistic sense, which rendeis every, intelligent creature a 
portion of Himself “ Though philosophv,” as Mr Newman, 
of Oxford, remarks “ acknowledged an intelligent, wise, and 
beneficent Principle of nature, still this too was, in fact, only 
equivalent to the belief in a pervading Soul of the Universe, 
which consulted for its own good, and directed its own move 
ments by ipstincts similar to those by which the animal world is 
guided , but which, strictly speaking, was not an object of 
w orsbip, inasmuch is each intelligent being was, in a certain 
sense, himself a portion of it”* 

The impetus which philosophy imparted to the Hindu 
mind brought on another era — that of the Schools The lists 
of argument and debate once entered m — the combatants 
commenced til tings that were interminable On came Kapila 
with his specify remedy for the threefold taps or sufferings 
of human nature, whether procc^ding^fron^self, or fiom extrane 
ous causes, or as inflefeted by supernatural poweis Guyana or 
Knowledge, was the unfailing panacea foi all these evils 'lhis 
gnyana doggiatized, among otlnji things, thut the universe was 
created by something which was pradhana, or great, and achetana , 
or nfen-sei^tient. If these words had any meaning, the\ were a 
virtual demaf of an intelligent first c^use Up rose then Jaimmi, 
the founder of tilt Mimatna, haimomzing the Vedas and laying 
down Ins suie standard of Oitbodoxv, which while it upheld 
pantheism, piescnted obedience and the performance of the 
appointed Anya, 01 woiks, as the ultimate design of the 
Scriptures Now came Goutama with his logical aphorisms, 
and propounded his Mew of orthodoxy — denying the deity 
to be tilt matcual cause of the Univeise, and recognizing 
m him the instrumental moulder alone of ever existing and 
eternal atoms 1 hen came \>as, and after him a whole troop 
of Vedantists, giving fierce battle in turns to all three , to the 
Sanlxhya , who had pronounced the first cause to be non-sen- 
tient — to the Mimansic , who had inculcated obedience and not 
knowledge as the ultimate doctrine of the Vedas — to the 

Sermons chiefly on the theory of religious belief P 23 24 It is ever to be 
regretted that so powerful and clear headed a writer as the author of these sermons 
should degrade himself by attempting to exalt the calendared worthies of an asre 
the darkest which Europe ever saw since the establishment of Christianity and over 
winch every historian is obliged to blush 
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Naiyatky who haft controverted the Divine material cause of 
the Umveise Thus were schools against schools — doctois 
against doctors — philosophers against philosophers— texts against 
texts — fiercely arrayed 

In the controversy concerning the Fust Cause between the 
several schools of Brahmmical philosophy, we cannot help 
bt mg struck at the motley compound of tiuth and error, which 
the combatants exhibited 1 hey were all right aud all wrong 
lhe Sankhvas were not wrong in calculating, that i& the 
Imverse must have an eternal material cause, that cause 
could not be a sentient being, and so in calling it some thing that 
was achetana and pradhana , but they did not smp t£> ask them 
selves wherein lay the necessity of supposing such an eternal 
material cause — nor did they undei^tancl that an efficient hirst 
Cause, self existent,* eternal intelligent md almighty, was 
alone sufficient to account for all the w ondrrs in the ci eation, 
and to supply the cravings of our moial constitution I he 
Naivaviks, on the other hand, were right m denying Biahm 
to be the material cause of the Umveise, but oned in inculcat 
mg the eternity of material atoms, and in ascnbipg to the Deitj, 
only the work of fiamifig and fisjnomng what had always existed 
from pndless ages lhe \cdantists again* hac^ truth on their 
side, when they controveited the eternity of matter, fiut injured 
the interests of theology and philosophy, when *thev pro 
claimed their Brahm to be at the same time the instru- 
mental and the material cause of all things The JJrahnfins 
it appears could not comprehend th^t ihe Almighty might, 
as we know cm the highest evidences he did, call forth 
into existence things that never were — and thus create out 
of nothing this stupendous Universe Considering the talents 
and the mental vigor which the Brahmins undoubtedly 
possessed, we are apt to be surpused at then failure in 
the discovery of this first principle of all theology The 
fact is however only a corroboiation of the well known adage, 
that the most learned philosopher of antiquity might place 
himself with profit under the spiritual pupillage of the most 
unlettered follower of the Bible A single text of the Chnstnn 
Scriptures might have supplied the Bishis with the truth they 
were searching after “ He commanded and they weie created ” 

A house divided against itself cannot stand The truth 
and wisdom of this divine aphorism have been sufficiently 
verified by facts, in all parts of the world, and among all 
professors of religion No external hostility can ever inflict 
so severe a blow upon a spiritual society, as schisms and divisions 
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within itself The Hindu theology can also testify to the 
justice of this remark from its experience The discussions 
and controversies, which were at once the causes and effects of 
its conflicting Schools, produced sooner or later the most disas 
trous consequences Sects and parties got up, who not only 
controverted its favounte maxims and* peculiar principles, — 
not only bid defiance to its venerated priesthood and vilified 
its most sacred mysteries — but also boldly and openly struck 
at it* very foundations — and denied the authority of the Vedas 
themselves When these daring assailants commenced this 
undisguised anti Hindu warfare is a question comparatively 
of little importance That the war had been declared, and for 
a time prosecuted with vigor, can admit of no doubt , — and this, 
before some of the schools had properly organized their svstems 
We find for instance the founders and advocates of the Vedant 
severely cudgelling the bold impugners of the Vedas and Brah- 
mins The heresy must have been hatched, before the Vedantic 
Brahmins had settled the rules and standards of their philosophy 

This then was another era again — the age of open heresy — 
in the history of the Hindu mind The Buddhists spared 
neither Indra nor Brahma nor r the Vedas New names, new 
scriptures, new pnrfLiples, were set up to supeisede the old 
The Bralnhins lost their spmtual dominion over the faithful 
The Vedas fell into discredit ( The sacrifices w ere abandoned 
The altais vveie neglected Religion itself assumed an entirely 
netr apppaiance 

To illustrate the literature an( j j$hil OSO phy of the Buddhists is 
not the object of this essay It is true they have been much 
maligned by their Biahmimcal opponents, who have denounced 
them without exception to be atheists It is equally true they 
have propounded doctrines, subversive of all belief in the pro 
vidence of God, even where they have not actually denied the 
existence of the Deity Their philosophy is partly Epicu 
reamcm — partly materialism Some of their schools contend, 
like the Sadducees of old, that there is no resurrection — neither 
angel nor spmt, nor yet an intelligent efficient first cause 
Others acknowledge the being of a God, but deprive him of 
action and providence The Brahmimcal doctrines of caste 
they utterly repudiate, and bloody sacrifices they allow not 
They came forward peihaps as refoimers their pnest ridden 
countrymen under the provocations received from the haughty 
and pampered Brahmins , and there is no wonder m their being 
easily driven to the opposite extreme of scepticism It is not every 
reformer that can preserve mental equilibrium while contending 
against prevalent corruptions In most cases the mind has been 
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corned to opposite errorB Sacerdotal pride and intolerance has 
every where proved the hot bed of infidelity Strong feelings of 
indignation, against false and unworthy priests, can scarcely ever 
keep within legitimate bounds Ihey violently strike at the very 
foundation of religion, confounding the minister with his 
doctrine If such happened with the original Buddhist teachers, 
it was not unnatural They appear however to have somewhat 
retraced their infidel steps in subsequent times The images 
and idols they set up are proofs of their return to someTnnd 
of ntual worship, and to a corresponding change in their spe- 
culative metaphysics By the Brahmins they have always 
been indiscriminately branded as atheists, infidels, «nd barba- 
rians, — as revilers of God,impugners of the Vedas, contemners 
of holy things, and asserters of the soul’s materiality and 
mortality But they have not been wholly strangers to the 
idea of spintual existence after death — Ihey speak of Moksha 
or the soul’s liberation from this world of sin and sorrow — They 
must have had some notions of future joys and sorrows, though 
we believe they were not fiee from the Bfahmimcal sentiments 
of pantheism , * 

Whatever their passive doctrines, they boldly inveighed 
against Brahmimsm, and sought to extirpate it /rom jhe shores 
of Hindustan But m this arduous attempt they failed The 
Hindu mind returned to its original obedience to fhe Vedas 
By fair means or foul, the Branmms completely routod tl^eir 
Buddhist adversaries and dro^e them from the field •Specula- 
tive scepticism, which was the very essence of Buddhism, was 
ill adapted to the spiritual cravings of human nature Brah- 
zninism, with all its absurdities, had neverthless a priesthood, 
howev er false, and a body of practical divimty, however pue- 
rile, which must strike the senses and command the sympathies of 
its votaries, so long as no doctrine, more practical than Buddhism, 
was offered to them faith and obedience The mind requires 
something to feed upon, — something which will speak consola- 
tion and rest — something which will afford relief in trouble — 
something which will impart, at least confidence, if not assurance 
— something which will soothe in seasons of affliction, and 
cheer its prospective passage through the valley of the shadow 
of death Tnis Buddhism could not supply Its invectives 
against Brahmimcal extravagancies, however formidable for a 
season, soon lost their credit with a people, who had been exas- 
perated indeed with the spintual tyranny so long exercised 
against them, but who nevertheless needed some doctnne more 
practical and less speculative than Buddh produced, in order 
to satisfy their wants as sinners 
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The ineffectual struggles of Buddhism did no small service 
to Bralninnism in the end It afforded the priests an oppor- 
tunity of making still further mno\ations in support of their 
authority The talisman of poesy was again handled r Ihe 
enchanting spells of sweet and powerful metres were a second 
time enlisted in the service of religion This brought on 
the cri of mytho-hcroic religion Not that mythology was 
unknown bcfoic The Vedis themselves contain a sufficient 
quaifcum of my lined legends You have Indra armed with 
thunderbolts and enthroned in heaven as the husband of Sachi 
and the destroyer of Vitra. You have Yama invested with 
the government of the inferior regions and striking terror into 
the inhibitants of the earth You have departed ancestors 
invoked for succour and protection * You have Vishnu and Ru 
dra, Biahma and Varuna represented in their several characters, 
— now pioducmg fear — now inspiring hope — now as objects of 
awe, now of love Still the c dendar of deities was not yet full 
- — nor then earthly deeds all properly celebrated This gracious 
task was reserved foi the heroic romancers and the Puuramcs 
— the authors o i the legend iry poems They began to fill the 
blanks m the sicicd calcndan by hhc^ally dispensing the 
favor of cpnonir ition 1 he mighty, though often not very 
decent, deeds of Shu a and Parvati, of Knshna and his number- 
less milkmaids — of Rama and his quaditimanous long-tailed 
general<(llanuinun) — were all set foith m becoming colours 
Ibe Aym-hetra of the old Brahmins was superseded, — the hea- 
venly host and the clfctfients, though stdl acknowledged divine, 
were invidiously classed m the hindermost ranks , — other gods, 
unknown to primitive authors, and unheard of m times of yore, 
occupied the foremost ground Ihe appearance itself of Hindu- 
ism was inateiially changed Nothing that was before held sacred 
was now denied or abjured , the Rishis were venerated, the 
Vedas were read as authorities, the schools were respected and 
studied , — but extensn e innovations in doctrine and ritual were 
introduced , — new forms of worship, new mantras, new ceremo- 
nies were bi ought into use which naturally threw the older 
forms into desuetude Even in the naming of individuals, new 
gods were complimented Instead of the Nachiketas, the 
Sanat Kumars, the Shwetuketus of the Vedas, we meet with. 
Kalidasses, Ramkrishnas, Shankaracharyas, Kasinaths in the 
era of mythology Images too came into popular favor about the 
same time Directions were given in the Puranas how to repre- 
sent their sev eral heroic deifications m visible shapes Their limbs, 
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their apparel, th%ir features, evt their colours -were minutely 
described for the statuary and the painter’s guidance Durga, for 
instance, to whom the great annual festival in Bengal is dedicated, 
is delineated as the personification of youth, beauly, and military 
fortitude , — a lovely girl in the very bloom of youth, of an olive 
coloured complexion, a countenance like the moon at her full, 
standing m the most graceful attitude, and adorned with all the 
jewels of oriental manufacture, — mounted upon a lion, and 
armed with the weapons of Asiatic warfare, the sword, the«buck- 
ler, the spear, the arrow, the discus, the axe, the sling — grasping 
them with her ten hands, and dexterously plying them against her 
foes — with three eyes, all equally intent upon martial survey , 
her beautiful tresses, clotted through neglect, but presenting yet 
the image of a crescent of jet To the making and adoration 
of such effigies the highest rewards are promised 

The mythological age settled the canon of the Hindu Scrip- 
tures. No further attempts were afterwards made to extend 
the mspired Library of the Hindus. Diversities of opinion 
indeed prevailed, and continued to widen, but the Scrip- 
tures reckoned holy were completed The Vedas, the 
Puranas, the Tantras, *the Smntis, &c ,* are % still considered 
as the only oracles of Brahmimsin Forgeries Tiave been 
put forth — interpolations have Jieen attempted, hut no new 
prophet has appeared in the field, claiming divine^ honors 
in his own name, or pretending to divine comrmssicyi as *the 
author of a fresh shaster Many of the *Tantras are evidently 
of a modern origin, but they challenge the faith of their followers 
only by pretensions to antiquity No additions have been 
formally and professedly made to the Shasters of old , — no 
Mohammed has come forward with a new Koran 

One exception must however be specified The spirit of 
making new Shasters had not entirely taken its leave of our 
own province of Bengal For several centuries indeed such a 
spirit lay dormant For several centuries no danng or enter- 
pnzing person got up to claim divine honors or pretend to 
divine inspiration The energies of rationalists and the devo 
tions of religionists met with sufficient exercise in the systems 
already existing If new expositions, new argumentations were 
put forth, it was with no other than human pretensions, and 
merely as exegetical of the old • At last however a new avatar 
made his appearance Only a few centuries ago, and while the 
crescent of Mohammed was politically trampling under foot the 
trukula of Shiva, a novel system was organized In the classi- 
cal village of Nudea on the banks of the Hooghly, where king 
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Lukhraan Sen once held his royai Court — upfose an individual, 
destined to direct the consciences of a large and not urunfluential 
class of Bengal’s sons The name of Choitanya is now familiar 
to every one possessed of any knowledge of native opinions and 
sects. This man proclaimed himself to be very God and very 
man, a personification of the mighty Krishna, the most perfect 
of the passed incarnations of the Deity To his standard 
numbers came flocking, who received hnn not only as a Saviour 
and prophet of divine unction, but as the very Supreme 
Being, manifested in human nature and sojourning among men 
A sure prospect of ineffable bliss in heaven was held out as 
the reward^of faith in this most perfect Avatar, the Mohammed 
of the new Vaishnavas The establishment of a hereditary 
priesthood in the family of Nityanand, tended m no small degree 
to consolidate the conquests of these ^spiritual combatants. 
To a wonderful mixture of sound and unsound doctrines, they 
added a bold depreciation of the Brahminical priesthood 
Faith in Chaitanya and the mighty name of Krishna was open- 
ly preached as the only passpoit to hea\en Sacrifices and 
ceremonies weije denounced as useless, or worse than useless , 
the time had come when faith, and charity and ahinsa should 
be the only thing ntedful The superior sanctity claimed by 
the Brahrnms was transferred to the Goswanus — the spiritual 

G overnors of Nityauand’s holy Jine, who possessed the power of 
le Keys among the Vaishnavas These were the prabhus, or lords, 
as Uhaitanya was the Mahaprabhu , or great Lord Spiritual fra- 
ternities, not unlike t h* tunic-wearing brethren of the Roman 
Church, were instituted to become readers, teachers, guides or con- 
fessors to the families of the faithful, who were pledged to main- 
tain, by precept and example, the honor and credit of the Maha 
prabhu and hi 6 ? vicars the Gotnnamis Under the title of babcL- 
jees , or fathers, these sworn followers of Chaitanya’s kingdom have 
proved as effective and powerful auxiliaries to the Goswamis 
of Bengal, as ever any brethren of a religious house in Europe 
to the princely successors of St. Petei The Vaishna\a fathers 
are indeed not bound to celibacy , — they may marry, or enter- 
tain as many sisters of similar spiritual ordination as they choose , 
but they are bound, equally with the brethren of Roman mo- 
nasteries, to obedience and mendicant life They must profesg 
poverty, and lead a life of continued abstemiousness and morti- 
fication We have no doubt *they observe these rules with 
rigid scrupulosity, though they are not very jejune in then- 
appearance. Holy fraternities of religious houses, whether 
under the Pope’s or the Goswamis’ obedience, are perhaps 
acquainted with some specific remedy against spare frames 
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and feeble makes which might prove an important acquisition 
to the apothecary’s pharmacopoeia. Their fasting and abstinence 
do not certainly militate against the integrity of their flesh ! 

Many of the doctrines and practices of the Vaishnavas of 
Chaitanya’s party appear to have been borrowed from the cha- 
racteristic tenets of Christianity, of which they probably had 
received some indistinct account. Their doctrine of salvation 
by faith, independent of the rules and observances of caste, 
reminds us of St. Paul’s doctrine of justification withoift the 
deeds of the law Their disregard of caste is a faint represent- 
ation of that enlarged philanthrophy of the evangelical dispen- 
sation, which offers its privileges to all nations and kindreds and 
peoples and tongues, without distinction of tribe or colour 
Their exhortations to love call to our minds the chanty of the 
New Testament, which is the bond of Christian perfection 
Their distribution of the bkeck without regard to the caste of 
the recipient, is not dissimilar to the administration of the tunic 
of ecclesiastical celebuty Hereditary priesthood they respect 
not The Brahmin must receive their symbol of initiation and 
ordination, before he can bp allowed to meddle »with their mys- 
tenes Their door Uf conversion is open Jo all classes without 
exception — not excluding even the barbarian and the IVJletcha. 
The Sribkagavat is their favourite Purana,| though they do not 
disacknowledge the i^st of the shasters, and have moreover ex- 
tended the canon by the addition of several professedly new com- 
positions, parts of which are 1© the vulgar tongue of BrtigaL 

• • 

The mutations of Hindu opinions to which we have hitherto 
adverted proceeded from sources, and were produced by causes, 
purely indigenous They were marked also by that narrow 
feeling of exclusiveness which i* the very genius of Hinduism 
However conflicting and at variance among themselves, the 
Hindu sectaries jealously avoided intercourse or contact with 
foreigners Ihe Javana and the Mletcha were common objects 
of abhorrence to all Even the use of exotic languages, con- 
temptuously called Mletcha bhashas , was studiously abstained 
from in expositions of religious tenets Neither the followers 
of the schools, nor the Pouramcs, nor yet the Vaishnavas, would 
condescend to expound their systems m the language of foreign- 
ers, which if allowed to be studied at all, were so only as means 
of temporal maintenance To proclaim the doctrines of Vyasa or 
Manu or Chaitanya m English or Persian would be to scatter 
pearls before swine — and give that which was holy to the dogs. — 
But time which changes all things. — which, as the poetic 
Vyasa describes it, makes and unmakes whatever exists — over- 
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came at last this antipathy to foreigners and foreign languages, 
among a wide circle of respectable and influential natives in 
the metropolis of British India The name of Rajah Ram- 
mohun Rov cannot be unknown to any m Europe or Asia. 
Endowed with a vigor of mind and acuteness of intellect far 
above his age, this extraordinary personage sought to reform 
the faith and worship of his countrymen by the introduction of 
European ideas and customs, and the translation and composition 
of religious tracts, not only in the vulgar dialect of Bengal, but 
also in foreign, or what his predecessors would have designated, 
the Mlctcha vocables of English This gave rise to a new era in 
the history cf n itive opinions J he Brahma Samaj which he esta- 
blished on the Chitpore road, tore up for the first time in India, 
the sacred veil which had enveloped the Vedas That which the 
primitive Brahmins had accounted too lioly to be publicly 
exposed — into which the Sudra and the woman, and even the 
unconsecrated or degraded Biahmin were forbidden to pry, was 
now read and translated to crowds of wondering hearers in the 
Vedantic chapel Expositions of the ancient scriptures, which 
would have filled Manu or Vyasa with horror, were now boldly 
putforth as their true^ interpretation A ( n^w picture of Hinduism 
was presented almost totally distinct from the old I hose parts 
wWh were Jcfr in shady ground by the pnnnjjve Rjidus vere 
placed in prominent light, thore which wefre before represented 
in brilliant colours were now either wholly concealed or sc>t m 
almost invisible characters 

Rammohun Roy's ‘rhemory we cannot but venerate A 

S atriot and a philosopher, and that in the true sense of the words, 
e certainly was We do not mean his patriotism was wholly or 
even generally well directed, or that his philosophy was m every 
way sound still he was a patriot and a philosopher Possessed 
as he was of a moderate fortune, the liberality with which he spent 
it m the service of his countrymen was a noble evidence of his 
regard for their improvement. His pecuniary sacrifices Were 
only equalled by the sacrifice of his personal exertions Ne>ver 
did a man labour more indefatigabiy as an amateur reformer 
Never did we see a voluntary instructor of his species more 
untiring in efforts to do good Nor have we ever heard of 
an individual, who could embody like Rajah Rammohun, 
the thoughtful patience of the philosopher, the disinterested 
energy of the patriot, and the courtesy and amiability of the 
gentleman It is impossible for us not to honour the merqoiy 
of such a character But it is equally impossible for us not 
to regret that he so hastily considered the rejection of Hinduism 
to be incompatible with bis patriotism , — that from the beginning 
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of his career he contracted a strange jealousy against Christian 
missionaries. We believe that his patronage of the Vedant pro- 
ceeded from the best of motives , we know this patronage con- 
tinued to his latest breath , but we are at a loss how to reconcile 
such patronage with his other sayings and doings — on which 
the Sociman Dr Carpenter expatiated at such length in hi* 
funeral sermon 

Whatever his own opinions and personal deficiencies, he 
has conferred benefits which India can never forget * He 
has imparted an impetus to free inquiry which must sooner or 
later lead to the knowledge of the truth He has inflicted 
a blow upon the corrupt and superstitious fabric, idolized by 
his countrymen, which must eventually cause its entire destruc- 
tion Unfortunately for all, he had imbibed deep-rooted 
prejudices against the missionaries This provoked him to an 
active though not rancorous opposition to the gospel Under 
the influence of his own convert to Unitarianism, “ the second 
fallen Adam,” as Dr Robert 1 ytler called him, and irritated 
perhaps by the uncourteous language which misguided zeal 
scrupled not to employ, against an intelligent and a good 
man, the Rajah’s hofttiUty to missionary m proceedings became 
inveterate beyond calculation We cannot help regretting that 
under the spell of such deep rooted prejudices, he failed 
to notice the visibfe effects ofi Christianity in the work of 
human civilization which he himself admired and appre- 
ciated — and would fain have.mtroduced among his own country- 
men That a benevolent and patrsotn! spirit should neglect 
the unequivocal dictates of history on the soul-transform- 
ing character of the Biblical theology, is a problem soluble 
only on the scriptural dogma itself that 4 God hath made foolish 
the wisdom of the world ’ 

With the departure of Rajah Rammohun Roy for England^ 
and his subsequent lamented decease, the came of his New 
Vedantism seemed to expire None of his followers were 
found sufficient to follow up his reform None could supply 
the gap which his removal left in their ranks Neither his 
talents nor his energy were exhibited m his survivors The 
gap has however been since filled up by the leader of the 
Tuttwabodknu Shabha If amiability of manners and illustrious 
filiation from one, whom crowned heads have delighted to honor 
in the most civilized quarter of the globe, be advantages of no 
ordinary magnitude, the Tuttwabodhim Shabha has every reason 
to count itself happy in securing such a patron ana friend. 
In him they possess a bulwark of which they have every 
human right to boast. The loveliness of youth, vihen associ- 
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ated with illustrious parentage and rare excellencies of charao 
ter, is no despicable weapon But the internal strength of 
their cause is just in the inverse ratio of their external 
advantages They wish on the one hand to set up a religion 

which on their own principles cannot fail to prove unten- 
able, inconsistent, and powerless, and they desire to retard 
on the other hand the progress of a truth that has triumphed 
over all obstacles, and which must go on conquering and 
to cohquer The worship of the elements, which the Vedas 
enjoin, and the fabncation of images which their most venerated 
sages have encouraged and tolerated, they can never overturn, so 
long as they proclaim the divine authority of the one, and most 
modestly revere the superior Brahmmism of the other Our 
friends are in a false position They desire to wean their 
countrymen from the bewitching scenes of a fascinating idolatry, 
when they dare not condemn it as sinful in itself, when their 
own Vedas and Rishis have licensed and sanctioned what they 
are labounng to destroy 1 he very umtv of God, which they 
profess to uphold, is intimately connected in their sacred writings 
with pantheistic views, subversive of th#* foundations of all theism 
How can they long ipamtam, c<jnsisten*ly*with their improved 
knowledge pnd light, the divine wisdom of writings which teach 
that the universe* is an expansion of the divine substance— that 
the human Spirit, like the divine^ is eternal and uncreate that the 
knowledge of the true God transforms a created being into the 
Divine spirit — that the highest object of religious meditation is 
to discover that the worshipper is himself God, — and that the ulti- 
mate reward of such discovery is absorption into deity There is 
an internal feeling of individual responsibility in the human mind 
which can seldom give way to such notions of self-deification, 
and which will ever fall back upon the heroic idolatry of the 
banhitas and Puranas so long as nothing better is offered to 


• The leadens of the Tuttwabodhuu Shabha are constantly complaining that Chns 
tian wnters have often charged the Vedant with pantheism without substantiating the 
charge by quotations from the Vedas This is not the arena of a theological pugilism 
We shall however give a few Sarvang Khahoxdam Brahma All this is truly God 
Sadeva soumyeda maqra ant — Again Asadeva &c This universe was originally in 
a state of entity This universe was originally in a state of non-entity ' These 
passages are reconciled by expositors of the Vedaa by the assertion that as the 
supreme Being is the mate) Ml cause of the universe the worlds maybe said to have 
b$en in a state of undeveloped entity m their material cause— and that where they 
are represented non-entity before the creation the meaning ls that they were 

** 7** une*P*nded Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavatu One that has attained to the 
knowledge of God becomes God Such a character may compliment himself Dysay 
mg and thinking Aham Brahnuumt I am God. Von are then to salute him say 
mg Tattwaman thou art he (God ) Etadaiambanam gruihoa Brahmalokt majnyate 
—which according to the commentary of the Kathorxinuhad forth by the Tut 
tounbodhim S Kahha means that by the knowledge of God a man becomes worship- 
able as God' IsajayaUmnyatevavyathchxt^c The soul is neither bom nor dies 
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its reception The Tuttwabodhim Shabha in i*st -accordingly fml 
to stem the torrent of idolatry, — especially since they do not 
pretend to supply a more improved liturgy of occasional services 
which the incidents of life daily call for Unless We are greatly 
mistaken — neither RammphunRoy nor his present followers have 
propounded any practical formularies for the actual execution of 
their theoretical declamations against idolatry Matrimonial and 
funeral ceremonies we fancy are still allowed to be performed 
in the old idolatrous way The shradh, the marriages of ltffants, 
the investiture of young Brahmins with the sacred cord, have 
not been discontinued. No reformer has jet ventured to accept 
a widow for his wife, or settled a widowed relation ig a second 
matrimony , nor has any sudra dared to aspire to the hand of a 
Brahmin’s daughter The reform is entirely confined to theory 
and wordy lectures. * Little as our expectations are of any spiri- 
tual and lasting benefits to India from this quarter, we should for 
the sake of humanity rejoice to see the Tuttwabodhim Shabha 
practically introducing a social reform in these respects, and 
leading their countrymen to eschew the demoralizing institu- 
tions of caste, early marriages, &c 

The origin of tha y uttwub&dhini Shabha is itself a proof 
of the weakness of the cause it is designed, to uphold It 
was established from an apparent consciousness in the members, 
that Brahminism, Unless propj^d up in some extraordinary 
way, would soon sink under its own weight — 

It could not be mistaken eyen by an ordinary observer, that the 
immense fabnc of Hindoo Idolatry was tottering under the progress of 
Reformation, superinduced by the introduction of the European sciences, 
and a superior system of education into this country The educated native 
mind relieved, as it were from the burden which superstition had so long 
imposed, was naturally left to receive the first impression it could lay hold 
on. It was to have been feared, therefore that, as a natural result of this 
course of events the great body of the people, unshackled from the fetters 
of superstition would either imbibe the pernicious principles of atheism 
or embrace the doctrines of Christianity so successfully promulgated by 
its teachers , — a consummation which the members could not bring them 
selves to look on with indifference, consistently with their regard for the 
welfare of their countrymen It was to counteract influences like these, 
and inculcate on the Hindoo religious enquirer’s mind doctrines, at once 
consonant to reason and human nature, for which he had to explore 
his own sacred resources the Vaidanta, that the society was originally 
established ”• 


So then the members of the Tattwabodhmi Shabha would 



* Report of the Tuttwabodhim Shabha Cor 1843-44 
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■would soon erect the superstructure of “ atBeism* or “ Chris 
tiamty” upon its ruins* This was a " consummation” which the 
members could not regard with indifference, — and so they came 
forward with a new system to bid for the faith of their country- 
men We honor the patriotism that dictated the movement, 
we know not how to admire the judgment or taste which could 
place atheism and Christianity m juxta-position as systems to 
be equally eschewed by their countrymen — we know not how 
to eitol the spiritual discernment that would rather tolerate 
the “ multifarious perversions” m popular Hinduism than 
introduce “ the doctrines of Christianity so successfully pro- 
mulgated by its teachers.” What sort of patriotism is that 
which hesitates not to sacrifice hereditary institutions in tem- 
poral affairs — which can appreciate the benefits of European 
civilization, and objects not to its introduction into India,^ 
and still resists every effort to bring in that very truth with 
which the moral and intellectual welfare of the West can never 
be disconnected No one at all acquainted with the history 
of European civilization, and capable of tracing effects to their 
right causes, cnn controvert the fapt that the true spirit of 
philosophical investigation was first introduced by the influence 
of Chrislipnity-o-and that the impetus which its thundering 
and all powerful voice first imparted to popular improvement 
and female emancipation, w?s the real c cause of the social 
elevation which Europe now enjoys 

To tbe poor the gospel was originally preached The poor 
and the illiterate wftrfc from the beginning the objects of the 
church’s care and solicitude The pagan division of theology 
into exoteric and esoteric, which had excluded the vast majo- 
rity of men from the privilege of studying the mysteries of 
religion, had long retarded the course of popular improve- 
ment Christianity tore asunder this aristocratic veil , and, 
inculcating the necessity of personal religion in all, encouraged 
them to think and to meditate on the interests of their souls. 
So long as the people were kept ignorant of their salvabihty, 
and were not called upon to exercise their minds on theological 
truths, they felt no stimulus for intellectual exertions Once 
invited however to contemplate these solemn verities, they 
began to acquire habits of thoughtfulness, which the darkness 
of the middle ages itself could not entirely destroy And did 
not such intellectual exercises, inseparable from religious 
thouj^htfulness, contribute largely to the improvement of the 

In the due elevation of the female sex too, which Christianity 
brought about, we perceive the exercise of a mighty influence 
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in favor of hulnan civilization. No community can move 
onward and without retrogression, of which one half is Buffer- 
ed to grovel m ignorance and mental debasement Femi- 
nine influence must be paramount in the ‘domestic cir- 
cle for good or for evil The educated husband may de- 
spise the ignorant wife, but nature will often force him to 
yield to her counsels or freaks in a thousand ways. Society 
can never, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
march far in the career of improvement so long as the wfcmen 
are not prepared to move with the men , for the one sex cannot 
leave the other far behind Consider then the blessings which 
Christianity has conferred by the elevation of females to their 
proper leveL Europe could never have attained her present 
commanding position, if her inhabitants had not been nurtured 
and seconded by the instruction, influence and counsel of 
enlightened mothers and wives. 

What then must be the infatuation of those amongst us who 
can appreciate the benefits of Western civilization, and are 
nevertheless hostile to the cause which produced it ? How can 
Brahmmism, pure or impure, ever facilitate that, consummation 
of social lmprovemeui and fe*nale elevation, which are so 
essential to the moral welfare of this vast ‘empire, yid which 
every intelligent native, that loves his country, should devoutly 
cherish ? • # * 

Our friends of the Tuttwabvdhim Shdbha are fond, of the 
theory that the Shasters, when they forbid Sudras and famales to 
pry into their sacred contents, dcf *so upon the well 
grounded presumption that women and the inferior classes 
are apt from their extreme ignorance to abuse such a privi- 
lege ,-^that the Vedas and other Scriptures were not excluded 
from popular perusal, where the populace were fitted by due 
intellectual cultivation fur their study They remind us of 
the case of Maitreyi, whose husband had openly instructed her 
m the shasters Strange, if the Brahmins, during the three 
or four thousand years of their existence, — or, according to their 
own stoiy, for the millions of years aftd cycles which the 
world has witnessed, found only one or two women and Sudras 
capable of intellectual cultivation and Scriptural study ? Are 
the members of the Tuttwabodhmi S/tabha really of opinion 
that India has only produced such women and such 
Sudras as were scarcely superior to the animal creation, 
as were naturally and constitutionally inferior to their European 
sisters and brothers, and were incapable of mental improvement, 
— that the intellectual dearth in the proscribed classes m to 
be attributed to the unnatural grossnesi of their understanding. 
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not to the tyranny and intolerance of the party that proscribed 
them and made tnera famish for lack of knowledge? For the 
honor of India’s soil — for the credit of our common humanity, 
let not such a c misanthropic thought be for a moment enter- 
tained In the name of common justice — let the stigma be affixed 
to the legitimate quarter, — to the narrow policy of Bramhmi- 
msm, which strove to erect its monstrous dominion by the 
slaughter of popular intellect, which blighted every effort at self- 
imprtfvement in the women and the Sudras It is sufficient that 
these unhappy classes have been so long trampled under foot. 
Let not additional cruelty be inflicted upon them by detractions 
from their 0 natural capacities And let not the fortuitous 
and extraordinmy improvement of isolated and solitary indivi- 
duals like Maitreyi, lull us into forgetfulness of the general rule 
of Hinduism, which has, alas I too effectually, succeeded in de- 
stroying those germs of moral and intellectual elevation, which 
nature had without doubt bestowed upon India’s sons and 
daughters as hbeially as upon those of any other country 

But the most inexplicable enigma respecting the patriotic 
directors of the f Taitwabodhim movement, is the way m which 
they unhesitatingly deal with these nunjer^us texts of the Vedas 
and other Shast^s, where idolatry and the worship of the ele- 
ments are directly and clearly enjoined These,* say they, are 
intended for the ignorant and the unenlightened, who are unable 
to comprehend the unity and spirituality of the Deity Whot 
au apology this, for compositions sqj forth as divine and inspired f 
Do the Vedas then* contain two systems diametrically 
opposite, and are they still to be proclaimed as the unerring 
voice of God who cannot lie? Do the Vedas then commit 
evil that good may come — teach falsehood to advance 
truth — practise fraud m the service of piety — encourage treason 
for the welfare of the state — preach rebellion in the cause 
of loyalty ? — and are they still, in spite of such duplicity, 
to be acknowledged as the living oracles of the Most High, 
whose counsels are faithfulness and truth? We hate heard 
of fallible mortals b^ruiling childien and lunatics, and pro- 
pounding what are called white lies for some desirable ends , 
— such conduct is nevertheless always universally censured by 

• 4 These a* well ns several other texts of the same nature (meaning such pre 
cepts as relate to the practice of rites and ceremonies ) are not real commands but 
only direct those who are unfortunately incapable of adoring the invisible Supreme 
Being to apply their minds to any viable thing rather than allow them to remain 
idle That the worship of the Sun and Fne together with the whole allegorical 
•ystera were only inculcated for the sake of the se whose limited understanding* 
rendered them incapable of enraprehendmg and adoring the invisible Supreme Being 
•o that *uch perso a might not remain m a brutifled btate destitute of all ielnrious 
principle*. — TuttwabodAim Fatvfa. ^ 
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sober moralists, tiot only because it militates, against truth, 
but also because it frustrates its own ends , but we are involun- 
tarily led to abominate the enlisting of falsehood in the 
service of religion — and we cannot for a moment tolerate the 
idea, that God, whose paths are righteousness and tiuth, 
would ever on any account inculcate error — or call upon 
his creatures, however ignorant, to worship fire, air, water, 
and Indra, when neither fire nor air nor water nor Indra 
had any real divinity by virtue of which to challenge# such 
worship Upon their own confession, ihe members of the 
Tattwabodliini Shabha are toiling to establish and extend the 
credit of Scriptures, which deliberately impose upon a portion 
of their countrymen, by inculcating the adoration ct creatures 
which they know are not gods, they are preaching the 
divine authority of Writings which betray of themselves their 
fabrication by lying spit its and deceitful authors, whatever the 
obiects of the cheats might be 

But what right had the authors of the Vedas to presume 
that the bulk of their countrymen, whom they enjoined to worship 
Indra and the elements, were incapable oi comprehending the 
doctrine of the divide uhity ^ How can our friends of the 
Tatticdbodhim Shabha readily sanction this Sacerdotal arrogance ? 
The pleas of autocratic monarchs, desiring to tramplfe upon the 
liberties of their subjects, and of^corrupt and faithless priests, 
eager to feed and fatten themselves instead of their flocks, 
have mrariablj been the same The former have ever ex- 
patiated upon the unfitness 8f the peqpta to understand their 
own interests , the dullness of the multitude to comprehend 
the mysteries of religion has proved an inexhaustible text 
with the latter We might naturally expect a more generous 
view of popular capacities fiom the leaders of the Tattwa - 
bodhim philosophy Were the authors of the Vedas themselves 
sufficiently enlightened on the unity and spiritual worship of 
God, or were they entirely exempt from tne desire of self- 
aggrandisement — from what Dr Arnold used to call the 
priest-croft heresy — they might easily discover that, a true system 
of the divine worship being propounded, few would be found 
44 whose limited understanding rendered them incapable of 
comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being ” 
Besides, if we consider that the wisest of our species is but 
a child in knowledge in relation to the infinite vastness of 
its objects — that the most erudite is still infinitely ignorant — 
the intellectual eminence of one man over another can m the 
sight of Omniscience be no greater than the unequal elevation 
of different particles of sand upon the sea shore Philoso- 
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phers ought to take care how they excllide any of their 
fellow-creatures from the privilege of knowing and worshipping 
the one living and true God on the ground of ignorance or 
intellectual dullness. Our ignorance of what we know not is 
certainly greater than our knowledge of what we do know 
It is clearly an abuse of the gifts of God, so to boast of our com- 
parative superiority in spiritual understanding, as to constitute 
ourselves into a sort of religious aristocracy, and to shut out 
our less favoured brethren from all inlets to the knowledge of 
the truth We should denve a lesson of modesty from our 
own ignorance, before we presume to affix such a stigma upon 
the mental powers and capacities of millions of our species. 

But to teach idolatry in order to subserve the interests of reli- 
gion ! — The idea appears preposterous The worship of the crea- 
ture has never yet led to the w orship of the Creator as its legitimate 
sequent Supposing the authors of the Vedas were themselves 
enlightened and really desirous of establishing a monotheistic 
System of theology, we can characterize their inculcation of 
elemental idolatry as nothing short of actual infatuation 
Certainly we cymnot accord to suqh doctors the meed for 
spiritual wisdom What say } ou*of the t wiadom of the statesman, 
who creates an4 fosters high- treason in the hope of advancing 
his Sovereign’s interests — or of the physician who habitu- 
ally and deliberately prescribe^, poison as a‘secunty for health — 
or of th$ ethical lecturer who encourages crime for the promo- 
tion of virtue i But the fact is that f speculative atheism is a rock 
on which the ignorant and the illiterate were never so much 
m danger of splitting, as those who affected wisdom and were 
proud of their intellect Lectures on idolatry, as a security 
against atheism, could never be needed for the unlettered 
poor 

Our own belief is that the members of the Tattuxibodhim Shabha 
have done the authors of the Vedas no small injustice by the 
line of argument they have adopted in order to explain away 
the primitive idolatry of Brahmimsm In their anxiety to 
establish the spiritual enlightenment of those sages, they scruple 
not to represent them as hypocritical and self-stultified masters 
of theology , labouring to impose one kind of doctrine upon 
the belief of their countrymen, while they entertained a 
different kind in their own minds, and flattering themselves 
with the vam hope of furthering the cause of true religion 
by the inculcation of false dogmas Far greater credit would 
it reflect on their characters — and far more honourable would it 
be for their memory, if their partial enlightenment were plainly 
acknowledged Far more honourable would it be for the clients 
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and thft pleaders, if the truth were openly rand undisguisedly 
set forth , — if greater credit than was due Were not claimed 
for the doctors of elemental idolatry, on tbe score of knmokdge, 
and if the full amount of tribute were demanded for their honesty 
an & simplicity We do not believe that the earliest Brahmins, 
who worshipped the sun and the planets, were such cheats and 
hypocrites as their Vedantic advocates are apt to exhibit 
them They were not sufficiently enlightened on the doctrines 
of true theism, which, considering their age and their many disad- 
vantages, could entail on them no disgrace , — but such as they 
were, they honestly appeared in their compositions — without the 
varnish of philosophy, and ignorant of the use that jnight after- 
wards be made of their wntings 

One word more to our friends of the Tattwabodhim Shabha 
How do they intend'to deal with the pantheistic passages in 
the later Vedas, the Upamshads, and the generally received 
works of the Old Vedantic School ? Are they prepared to 
maintain that the human spirit becomes converted into the 
divine by the knowledge of nrahm — that man becomes God ? 
Is not this doctrine more opposed to the first ptpnciples of true 
theology — and more *nyschiev®us in its moral consequences, 
than the grossest impurities of idolatry ? * # 

We have been involuntarily, and indeed quite msenstbly, led 
to dwell longer on thfe Tattwabodhim movement than v?e intended 
when we commenced this article We entertain thq highest 
regard for its leaders, and could not help taking especial ndhee 
of their proceedings. That we do not agree with them on most 
important points must have already appeared , that they have our 
best wishes we can sincerely assure them , that their efforts shall 
succeed in overturning the prevailing idolatry and corrupt prac- 
tices of the Hindus, we doubt much We shall watch their 
progress with great interest , and whatever be our opinion of 
their speculative doctrines, we shall rejoice to hear of any prac- 
tical reform they may be induced to introduce among their 
countrymen — towards the abolition of the idolatry connected 
with tneir Shradh — their matrimonial ceremonies — and their 
numerous festivals, and towards the promotion of a generous 
intercourse and inter-alliance between different castes, and of a 
more rational mode of contracting matrimonial engagements. 

The last work on the list at the head of this article bespeaks 
a movement different from all the rest. The nature of this 
movement will best appear from the following extracts 

* A few words explanatory of the principles upon which I feel it a privilege 
to appear m your assembly, and the motives tor which I delight to aid in 
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furtherance of your Society's interests will form aproper introduction to the 
subject on which I am about to address you That in the heart of a city 
so long and so universally given to idolatry and all its mummeries, such a 
respectable corporation of our educated gentry should be found, anxious 
to discharge their religious obligations as men, and to cultivate those feelings 
of reverence and awe with which alone creatures can approach their Creator 
— is a pleasing and an auspicious omen of good things to come So grossly 
have the pernicious practices ceremoniously observed in the country, blunted 
the sentiments of piety in her people and corrupted their notions of the 
very fundamentals of divine worship that a native scarcely ever thinks 
of worshipping his God except by means of unintelligible sounds which he 
has been taught to articulate without understanding their meaning and to 
which he attributes a more than magical efficacy in nropitating the gods 
He seldom contemplates the natural or the moral attributes of the Supreme 
Being —nor c*v er feels the propriety of worshiping Him in His btfhness 
The Hindu ritual of which the largest portion is carefully concealed from 
the vast majority of the inhabitants and no portion whereof can be used by 
the servile classes hut in the presence and under the superintendence of the 
tunce born has entirely disregarded the duty of rendering a rational and 
spiritual service to God — wherein the imocatory words and phrases 
articulated may be indices to the devotion of the soul and helps fo the 
promotion of euchanstic homologatory and petitionary sentiments fo the 
mind It is the v oice no less of reason than of revelation that hymns or 
prajers uttered by means of words which the understanding dotfs not 
comprehend and 'tvhich are therefore wo^se than vain repetition? can 
never expect to obtain a hearing or «ceptan^e from Him — who though 
he be a God that*, heaMh prayers and despiseth not the sighing of a 
contrite heart cannot be reasonably supposed to take pleasure in the mere 
acoustics of a religious ceremonj and is certainly not capable of being 
charmed by sounds But Hmduisnl leads its votaries to render nothing 
but Joqua^ious mantras unto God which the speaker perhaps never under 
stands and which are often unintelligible to the superintending and dictating 
pnest himself Such unmeameginv ocations may be considered as direct insults 
to the Supreme Governor of the Uimerse who searc h eth the hearts and trieth 
the reins and requires the call es of our lips to be joined with groatungs 
that cannot be uttered 1 o draw nigh unto God with the lips while the 
heart and mind are kept afar from him would be a mockeiw of divine wor 
ship even where a person praj ed m intelligible language , but to articulate 
words without understanding their meaning or purport and consider them 
as addresses to the Most High is the greatest possible perversion of religion 
And yet this is daily practised by almost the only portion of the Hindu 
community that ever thinks of worshipping God at all 

Under these circumstances I cannot but hai^this Society as the harbinger 
of great and good things to come It is impossible to survey unconcerned, 
uninterested the attempts making by those who are still incorporated m 
the Hindu community to rise above the level of their superstitious country 
men and to exhibit before an idolatrous generation a semblance however 
faint, of the grand principle of worshipping God with the mind and the 
spirit It is impossible to be -a cold spectator of efforts calculated, on the 
one hand to instruct the ignorant and the uneducated in the great duty 
of praying with the understanding and in a known language, and to warn the 
educated and the learned, on the other hand, against the sin of living in 
practical atheism That the Hindu Society is at this present moment 

• P«lm M 2 
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divided fbr the most part between those who serve ldolar and others what 
serve nothing at all , — that those who oppose idolatry and are convinced of 
its futility are generally devoid of or indifferent to every feeling, even of 
rational worship — are facts that need no evidence Your Society betokens 
a new and an improved state of thmgs It presents to tHe Hindu com 
mumty a picture they had never before seen among themselves of exertions 
by members of their own body to cultivate religious feelings in a rational 
way and to introduce the idea of worshipping God with the heart and the 
mind And consequently as a Native and a Christian yea much more as 
a sworn servant of the most High God I cannot witness without interest 
and delight this improved state of things — this approximation to* that 
fully dev eloped and perfect mode of serving God which is a worship m 

3 nr»f and in truth And although there is a peculiarity in the evangelical 
lspensation which it is my privilege to believe and to preach that does not 
leave me at liberty to become a member of your body — although as a 
Christian I can never presume to appear before the Majesty of Heaven 
without the intervention of that annomted Saviour who shed his most pre 
cioua blood for the emancipation of sinners and has thereby become my 
Righteousness and Salvation Sanctification and Redemption — yet since 
I believe you are following the light you have already received I feel it a 
privilege as a visitor to offer my feeble services for your growth and 
prosperity — and my sincere prayer is and shall ever continue to be that 
the Giver of all good gifts may vouchsafe His blessing upon your proceed- 
ings and communicate to your minds a fuller knowledge of Himself and 
His Will For without His benediction nothing is strong nothing is good 
— and without His grace ribncbcan knt^v or understand the things that belong 
to their peace — Discourses read at the Theopk\lantnropir± Society , p 44 47 

This movement professes to be “ absolutely independent 
of all creeds ” It cannot however»long maintain this ^nondescript 
character It cannot proceed far before it feels the necessity 
of looking for a more perfect exhibition of God’s *will and 
man’s duty than can be collected ft 6m the phenomena of 
nature 'fhe human species, it must be remembered, is not 
in our days what it was before the fall It is not a mere 
statement of the being and attributes of God, or of our 
natural daties to Him that wo need for our soul’s welfare 
Together with the knowledge of our obligations, we need the 
power of discharging them This power must be sought for 
from other quarters than the book of nature Hence the 
necessity of higher sanctions, higher gifts, higher assurances 
than the creation can supply The members of the Theophi- 
lanthropic feociety must feel this necessity as they advance 
If no retrogression be allowed to throw them back in their career 
— if after such generous bursts of indignation against idolatry, 
and such an apparent dread of the vortex of pantheism, they 
can guard themselves against a lapse into the one and the 
other, — they must sooner or later reach a limiting point beyond 
which nature can give them no further direction , — where they 
must be at a stand-still if they do not seek for progressive in- 
struction from above, or if they consider themselves too wise 
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to be further indoctrinated £y the revelatitfe. of God's will. 
The human mind cannot however continue stagnant for any 
length of time The movement must therefore either retro- 
grade , or carry its originators to happier positions than they 
can as yet anticipate 

But why, it may be asked, all this prosy detail of the transition- 
states of the Hindu mind ? Why detain the reader so long with 
accounts of sects and opinions, with which not one out of ten 
of those into whose hands our Review is likely to fall has any 
connection whatever ? We shall conclude this paper by 
answering jhis question 

In the history of the Hindu mind we have the history of the 
human mind The transitions from one state to another which 
India exhibits, are just those which we should expect from the 
efforts and speculations of unassisted reason The gradual 
departure from primitive patriarchal traditions, was but the 
natural result of the confusion of tongues and the separation of 
the sons of men The lapse into elemental idolatry and fire- 
worship, which e the earliest Vedas testify, was the legitimate 
consequence of their forgetfulness of the revelations which Adam 
and Noah had t revived. Unwritten' and unrecorded, these 
revelations* soon fell into oblivion, or were but indistinctly 
remembered Their faint recollections, however, contributed, 
together with the natural cravings of the human mind, to 
ke£p up a feeling of dependance uj)on something supernatural, 
and a longing after eoH^thing unseen What this object of 
their involuntary groanmgs was — or how it was to be attained — 
they either knew not, — or if they had ever learnt from primeval 
traditions — remembered not — understood not. They saw and 
felt however the elements constantly in operation around them, 
with forces and powers which they could not calculate or 
reduce to any physical principle as yet discovered The solar 
and the lunar orbs — the greater and the lesser lights— daily 
revolved over their heads. The stars twinkled night after 
night — a few of which they perceived changed their positions 
m relation to the rest. It was natural that they should recognize 
in these, individually or collectively, the very object which their 
minds longed after, and tender to them the tribute of devotion 
and worship, which they felt they owed to some Being or other 
And thus tne adoration of the sun, moon, and stars, of fire, air, 
and water might naturally follow the first forgetfulness of original 
revelations. 

But the mind has a tendency, as its powers are progressively 
developed, to reduce isolated points of faith and observation to 
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science This too is evidenced in the transition which the Hindu 
theology underwent from the simple worship of the elements 
to systems ot philosophy New discoveries m ^the physical 
world, and the wider expansion of the intellectual faculties, 
suggested the suspicion that the tangible elements of fire and 
air and water could not be the great Bemg which their 
minds spontaneously longed after r ihere must be ofie superior 
to all visible and sensible substances. Philosophy commenced 
accordingly to correct the previous belief But that btehef 
was sanctified by the recollections of revered ancestors, and 
was a holy legacy bequeathed for a perpetual memorial of 
their devotion The philosophers were greatly embarrassed — 
and felt their work to be one of no small delicacy Different 
theories were invented, harmonizing their improved specu- 
lations with tte ancient pyrolatry That the philosophical 
theories under such peculiar circumstances should fail m tftp 
task proposed — or might m some instances prove a deteriora- 
tion upon the earlier hereditary worship of the elements, was 
as natural, as m the case of the Brahmins it was an actual 
fact. And since every one* had a right to speculate in his own 
way, philosophy migtft easily be, as we Ipow it really was, 
divided into diversified systems and schools » , 

The era of Buddhism, supposing it to have been posterior to 
the first ages of Brahfhmism, (ancUits abounding more Vith nega- 
tions than with affirmations shows it to be a departure from,/)! 
an improvement upon, som^ previously existing system) — is a 
striking evidence of the fact that humarf patience has its appoint- 
ed limit, — beyond which it cannot be tried with impunity 
1 he extreme pi essure of sacerdotal outrages against individual 
liberty, perpetrated by Brahmins, secure in their long-continued 
enthronement in the hearts of their votaries, and confident of the 
popular inclination in their favour, — might well provoke the 
opposing energies of an indignant nation, and bring down 
thunders of reproaches upon spiritual tyranny — Storms however 
soon blow over, and the elements are then reduced to greater 
calm than before The ill-adaptation of Buddhism — of & 
category more of negations than of affirmations — to the 
spiritual wants of human nature, became more and more 
visible, and the pnestly arrogance of the Brahmins was for- 
gotten in the general craving after something practical, — ■ 
something which might supply aliment to the famished souL 
A reaction was the consequence in favour of the old religion, 
which, with all its faults, pretended to treat man as he required 
to be treated— « spiritual invalid. The sympathies of the 
people, ignorant of a better and a more substantial system, were 
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again turned towards the sons of Brahlha. Unsuccessful 
rebellions tend eventually to strengthen the interests of royalty 
m the political world. The decay of heresy did the same 
service to the Indian hierarchy in the religious world The 
Brahmins rose to greater favour than ever, — and carefully im- 
proved the opportunity thus presented. We find in the suc- 
ceeding ages fuller developments of Brahtmmsm than ever 
before A pantheon better replenished — liturgies more expanded 
— sacrifices more bloody — ceremonies more multifold — occasi- 
onal services more numerous and more dependant upon priestly 
functionaries — images and legends extended ad infinitum, were 
established as the bulwarks of Brahmmism, which have since 
continued impregnable to foreign foes, — which have gathered 
strength in every succeeding age, and subsequently bidden defi- 
ance to the conquering sword itself of prbseiyting Mohammed. 
The Shacteyas, the Shaivas and the Vaisnnavas, — the three great 
ramifications of the Pouramc mythology, however opposed to 
each other, have all equally reverenced the Brahmins , — 
and though among the modem Vaishnavas, the followers of 
Chaitanya, hereditary priesthood, except in the Goswami 
families, is not in hign repute^ yet t^ey have never ventured 
to declare open war** against the Brahmins, and have often winked 
at what tney could not resist 

The movements among th^ pure Hindus and in the Tutt- 
wabodhm Shabha are confined within such contracted circles 
that it is impossible to anticipate their future developments 
They are also so intTmatcly connected with extraneous causes — 
with et the introduction of the European sciences,” and so evi- 
dently called forth as the last expiring efforts of Hinduism against 
“ the doctrines of Christianity, so successfully promulgated by 
its teachers” — that they can scarcely be ranked with the other 
movements, which were owing purely to intrinsic causes. 

The history of the Hindu mind may accordingly prove 
an interesting subject of speculation in every part of the 
world It is a chronicle of the progressive developments of the 
human mind, unassisted by revelation, — and pourtrays at the 
same time the deficiencies and capabilities of unaided reason. 
To Indian readers, the history of Hindu opinions must be still 
more deeply interesting It is the history of millions of then own 
neighbours The Vedantists, the Pouranics, the Shacteyas, the 
Shaivas, the Vaishnavas exist at their own doors. To Christian 
speculators the struggles of the Indian intellect for spiritual 
light must prove a visible demonstration of the evangelical 
maxim that the full knowledge of our religious duties can only 
be derived from revelation , — that so long as India is not chris- 
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tianized, the past vicissitudes may be taken £s omens for the 
future, — and that it is only m the life-giving faith and all- 
consobng hopes of the everlasting gospel that she can find 
an anchor of the goul — capable of securing her against being 
“ tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness whereby 
they he m wait in deceive ” 


Art V — 1 Report of the Superintendent of Pohce , }842 

2. Ramble t and Travels of an Official , ( Colonel Sleeman) in India 

• 

The attention of the inhabitants of Bengal, but more espe- 
cially of Calcutta, has been lately much invited to the state of 
the Police in the Lower Provinces, and it has been admitted by 
all parties that it is inefficient 

Ihe report of the Superintendent of Police for the year 1842 
(only just published) is a document which, if correct, fully bears 
out the opinion of th3 public *We say, if correct, because the 
Superintendent himself admits that many of the statements on 
which it is founded %re not trustworthy The Superintendent 
does not tell us upon what authority he arrives at this Conclusion, 
but he here ana there mentions conversations with •private 
Natives, which have influenced his opinion, and we muSt there- 
fore be content with his assertion * * 

True or not however, the report is startling, and it naturally 
leads us to enquire in what the inefficiency of the Pohce con- 
sists, and the causes of the inefficiency Assuming the state- 
ments upon which the report is based to be correct, we at once 
see that the Police is insufficient to afford that protection to life 
and property which the inhabitants have a right to expect, and 
is incapable, after the perpetration of crimes, of collecting evi- 
dence sufficient to ensure the conviction of criminals. 

There are in the provinces of Bengal and Behar, under the 
jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Pohce, 33 zillahs or dis- 
tricts , and we learn, from the epitome of offences ascertained by 
the Police to have been committed during the last six months of 
1842 (vide page 81 of the Report,) that 28,147 crimes were 
committed, m which 48,875 persons were supposed to have been 
concerned, of whom 2^821 were arrested, — -and that of them, 
16,098 were convicted and punished, 6573 acquitted, and 1932 
rerp^ncd under trial at the end of the year 
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In round numbers then it may be assumed that there are 

60.000 offences in the year committed against the persons or 
property of the peaceable part of the community, and that 
consequently 300,000 persons (assuming 5 to a house) are 
annually placed m a state of agitation and alarm, owing to the 
inefficiency of the police Nor does the alarm affect only the 
inhabitants of the house in which the offence is committed , the 
whole community is agitated by a feeling of insecurity, which 
is by jio means allayed by the knowledge, that of 90,000 persons 
supposed to be concerned, 35,000 only have been convicted, — 

45.000 being left at large to repeat their depredations on the 
inhabitants on the first favorable opportunity 

The computed value of the property stolen during the last six 
months oi 1842 (page 83 of the Report) amounts to Rs 2,24,888- 
14-7, of winch Rs. 61,394-1 1-1 1 i was recovered , and of that sum 
we observe that Rs 23,024-12 was recovered in one zillah alone, 
Rs 1829 1-3 only having in that zillah been unrecovered 

Thiswe attribute to fortuitous circumstances , for m other zillahs 
the average amount recovered is only 10 per cent , and of that 
again 10 per cent, is by law allowed to the Police as a 
stimulus to exertion , so that the parties robbed recovered but 
little if any of % the property stolen froifi them 

It is*h(Ave\er, possible that both the number of offenders 
and the arupunt of property stolen is p ready exaggerated by 
the suffgrers , the first with a view to give themselves unagi- 
naty consequence, the Becond to conceal their cowardice, by 
pretending to shew that .resistance flrould have been in vain 
On the other hand the number of crimes ascertained to have 
been committed is probably only half of the number which 
actually occurred, — the sufferers wisely considering that it is 
better to rest with the loss they have suffered, than to lose the 
remainder of their property by calling down upon themselves 
a visitation from the Police 

We will now endeavour td ascertain the causes of the in- 
efficiency of the Police, and will point them out as they appear 
to us honestly and fearlessly, as we axe fully satisfied of the 
desire of the Government to apply a remedy 

r l he officers of Police of all grades are not selected from 
one particular caste or class of persons, but are taken at random 
from every caste and creed in the Company’s territories. Mussul- 
mans, Brahmans, Christians, and Domes are all employed, 
some within the district in which they were bom, ana some 
at a distance from it. Their inefficiency then cannot be traced 
to a particular class of men, for no particular class is employed , 
neither can it be traced to local connections, for many of the 
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Police are strangers to the country to whichr they are appointed, 
and have no localities to turn them from the patns of duty 
It is generally urged, that inadequacy of pay is the principal 
cause of the inefficiency of the Police, and of -this doctrine 
Colonel Sleeman is a powerful advocate He says, " These 

* Thannadars, and all the public Officers under them, are 

* all so very inadequately paid, that corruption among them 

* excites no feeling of odium or indignation in the minds of 
those among whom they live and serve Such feeling? are 

* rather directed against the Government that places them in 

* situations of so much labor and reponsibility with salaries so 

* inadequate, and thereby confers upon them virtually a kind 

* of license to pay themselves by preying upon fhose whom 

* they are employed ostensibly to protect They know that 
‘ with such salaries they can never have the reputation of being 

* honest, however faithfully they may discharge their dutieB, 

* and it is too hard to expect that men will long submit to the 

* necessity of being thought corrupt without reaping some of the 
4 advantages of corruption ” Again — 44 He who can suppose that 

* men so inadequately paid, who have no promotion to look for- 
4 ward to, and feel no # secdnty in the tenure of Iheir office, and 
4 consequently no hope bf a provision for o>d a^e, will be zealous 

* and honest m the discharge of their duties, must b£ very *m- 

* perfectly acquainted with human nature and with thq motives by 

* which men are influenced in all quarters of the world , but 

* we are none of us so ignorant, for we all know that the Siime 
‘ motives actuate public serv&nts m In<jia as elsewhere * 

We are not of those who believe that inadequacy of pay is 
the principal cause of the inefficiency of the rohee, though 
we have noticed with pleasure that previous to the publication 
of Colonel Sleeman’s work, the salaries of some of the Darogaha 
had been raised so as to be equal to those of the lowest grade 
of Civil Native Judges, and to the highest salaries the Darogaha 
will nse by gradation * If their having no promotion to look 
forward to were a cause of the inefficiency, it is one that is in the 
course of being removed Insecurity in the tenure of their 
offices still exists, and this we shall notice presently 

There are cases doubtless in which the necessities of individual 
members of the Police have rendered them open to temptations 
by which they would not have been assailed had their pay 
been greater , but as a body they have not been altogether so 

* While this sheet U petting through live ptett 'we notice with the grettett 
pteeture that the pay of the body of Derogeh* it to be doubled, of a portion of 
them trebled, «ad of toother portion still, quadrupled.— E d C. 
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hi adequately paid They have been equally well paid wuh 
all other bodies of Native Officers m the employment of Govern- 
ment, and yet among them chiefly do we hear repeatedly of 
breach of trust, of connivance with thieves The Jemadar of 
a Treasury Guard, for instance, on the Collector’s Establishment, 
receives 8 rupees a month, and the Burkundazes 4 rupees 
each, and the Police Jemadar and Burkundazes receive the 
same , but when do we ever hear it asserted that the Treasury 
Guards habitually betray their trusts, or are m conmvance 
with thieves. We have heard, on the contrary, of many instances 
in which they have resisted manfully, and not unfrequently 
successfully^ when their posts have been attacked 

The salaries of the Darogahs have been raised to a level 
with those of 4he lowest trade of Native Judges, and the 
Thanna Mohurirs are equally well paid With the Subordinate 
Ministerial Officers of the Sadder Courts, and though among 
these latter we hear of individual instances of corruption, no 
one charges them as a body with habitual corruption 

The lowest grade of Police, the Chowkidars and Pykes, 
receive 3 rupees, per mensem each man, and are equally well 
paid as the same class of men m t the service of private indivi- 
duals, and yet m£tan<!fes of betrayal of trust amoDg the latter are 
rare, whiter amongst Natives their fidelity is proverbial. 

The average salaries of thq Police are* <pnte equal to the 
average t salaries paid to servants by private individuals, whose 
tenfptatiops to plunder are at least equal to those of the Police, 
whilst their opportunity are greater, and yet robberies by 
them are of rare occurrence 

Besides salary there are legal emoluments granted to the 
Police which are not granted to other Establishments They 
are entitled by law to a commission of 10 per cent upon the 
value of all property recovered by them, and may, where their 
exertions entitle them to it, obtain a special reward We 
do not, therefore, think that the inefficiency of the Police, as 
a hotly, can be mainly attributed to inadequacy of pay To 
what then can it be attributed, for we admit its existence ? 

The causes to us appear two fold 1st, The demoralization 
and ignorance of the people, and 2nd The defects of our 
own system of Police 

Under the native Government the Mofus§il Police was at 
least as good as it is now, and yet it was worse paid. Its 
members were nominally paid by the Zemindars, but they 
were permitted to realize tneir salaries as they best could, and 
these were either not paid at all, or realized by cruelty and 
oppression 
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They were also employed by the Zerfundare in collecting 
their rents, or m making forays on their neighbours, or in per- 
secuting such as fell under their displeasure , and thus trained 
and habituated to habits of extortion and oppression The 
same body of men Were continued under the English Go- 
vernment, the only alteration being that the Zemindars 
were made responsible for all crimes committed with- 
in the boundaries of their own estates. For crimes committed 
beyond their boundaries they were not responsible, and each 
therefore connived at the residence of thieves, who earned 
on their depredations within the boundaries of their neigh- 
bour This responsibility suddenly ceased, and th^ landholders 
were declared responsible only in cases in which their conni- 
vance with the robbers should be fully proved The control 
of the Police was from that time vested in the Government and 
its Officers, but the same body of men, the Policemen of the 
Zemindar, was retained , and being completely his creatures, 
continued to perform his orders A few of these Policemen may, 
perhaps, still be found, while their sons and relations com- 
pose at the present day the body of the infenoi; Police 

The nomination o& t^ese me^i is stdl (which it ought not to 
be) vested in the Zemindar, and they ^,re consequently as 
much bound to him by self-interest as ever , they eftnnot in 
fact with safety to themselves qppose his wishes Bred up in 
ignorance, and staunch observers of the traditions of t^eir fore- 
fathers, they as blindly perform the orders of their Zemufdar 
now as they have heard their fathers did when he was their re- 
cognised head From ignorance and custom, and sometimes 
also from attachment, where the old families still retain their 
own, the residents of the soil are equally under the control 
of the Zemindar as the inferior Police, and on the occurrence 
of a come are either ignorant of or acquainted with the merits 
of the case as he directs If a crime occur and the perpetrator 
be unknown, and the Landholder have a quarrel against any 
one, the whole village is bent bv promises or intimidation to 
bring the enme home to him The Zemindar perhaps himself 
gives notice of the crime at the thanna, the superior officers 
of the Police arrive, perjury and forgery are put in force by 
him, and the Police officers being totally misled, innocently for- 
ward a report to the magistrate m accordance with his wishes. 
If on the other hand the Zemindar ia baffled by the superior 
penetration of the Police, and his plot is discovered, or if before 
their arrival the delinquent is able to appease him, the engines 
of forgery and peiyury are turned upon the Police, and they 
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arc sacrificed by some false but well authenticated story 
oppression on their part in his stead. A crime has been report- 
ed and a victim must be found. 

This is no dverdrawn picture, but one of every day occurrence 
And is it surprising we ask, that the Police, men oi like passions 
and education as the Zemindar, should m their own defence use 
similar weapons ? Tina they do, and detection following, £ cry 
with much justice, that the Police is a curse to the country 
The superior officers of Police are supposed to have now' the 
authority as the Zemindars used to have The Zemindars 
used to harbour thieves on the payment of a douceur, with the 
understanding that they should not practise their profession 
within their limits , the Police do so now, and this not perhaps 
from any fellow feeling with the thieves but from the know- 
ledge that without compliance with this old established custom, 
so long sanctioned as to be noiv a point of honour, they could 
not retain their places False charges would be brought against 
them either by the party whose bribe had been refused, or by 
members of the Police who had long been corrupted , fbr at 
every Thanna .there are men who were once scrupulous* but 
having been themselves tumbled^nto tn$ vortex of corruption* in 
their turn now t^rru^t others 

tional measures — tor this state of things, it may be urged, 
would hp the establishment of a healthier moral principle by 
the*lntro(iuction of European settlers , and doubtless, if settlers 
could be obtained m laige numbers so as to act as a check 
upon one another, much g*od might be effected As it is, alas* 
cut off from all society with their equals, many of them become 
deeply infected with the plague raging around them, and even 
surpass the natives in cruelty and oppression. 

Contaminated by d uly intercourse with depraved native^* and 
forgetful of their God, (hey can only be distinguished from 
the Heathen by the color of their skm and their notorious 
open profligacy 

Do not let it be supposed that we have any wish to vilify the 
whole body of settlers, for such is not the case We Know 
that there are among them many honorable and npngbt gen- 
tlemen , and to their “com and to the scorn of the public we are 
anxious to hold up those desperately wicked among them? who 
have made and continue to make the name of Planter *8 de- 
testable m the Mofussd as the name of the Police We have 
heard of many deeds illustrative of the immorality and wick- 
edness of English settlers, committed oftentimes witn impunity , 
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but the two following will be sufficient for purpose , though 
to some of our readers they will not be new 

An Indigo Factory bad long been established in a certain 
zillah, and had met with such signal success as to* induce other 
settlers to go there also One gentleman, however, took up his 
quarters so near the old established Factory as to be a source 
of annoyance to its owners , he Was at first civilly desired to 
decamp, but as he had built his Factory on ground of which 
he had a lease in perpetuity from the Zemindar, he naturally 
demurred 

Petty quarrels arose between them Charges and counter 
charges, some true, some false, were made, and \wth various 
success, before the magistrate , but the new-comer maintained 
his ground. 

1 his was not calmly to be borne by men whose word m that 
part of the country had hitherto been law, and the annihila- 
tion of the Factoiy was determined on The Police were sum- 
moned, and notice was given them of the intended outrage 
Large bribes were given, and threats of vengeance held out, if any 
mention of the affair shopld reach the Magistrate’s ear , and. 
the night was fixed uppn for «the attack Armed with dubs 
and spears, and provided with spades, pickax ae apjl gaskets, 
a body of three hundred men silently and slowly wended 
their way to the dobmed Factoiy in the dead of “the night 
Its occupants were fast asleep, and the English settler ^as 
seized m his bed He and lv s servants were put in rfons, and 
he was taken below to witness the demolition of his Factory 
The band was divided mto three parties. The first collected 
every thing combustible and set fire to it By the light of 
the fire the second party broke up the Factory with their spades 
and pickaxes, and the third earned away the matenals m their 
baskets, and threw them mto a deep nullah which ran about 
two hundred yards from the house 

As the morning dawned, the attacking party reached their 
own Factory, carrying with them their pnsoners, whom they meant 
to detain till matters were finally adjusted. One servant, how- 
ever, unperceived by the aggressors, had effected his escape and 

S ven information of the outrage to the Magistrate The Police 
arogah was deBired to investigate the affair, Mid after consultation 
with the principal aggressor, boldly reported that there was not 
a word of truth in the statement , that he had moreover seen 
Mr — a guest at the house of the party charged, and that he 
also had affirmed to the falsehood of tne statement Dissatisfied 

with the report, the Magistrate summoned Mr to make 

personal enquiries of him, and he was permitted to attend the 
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Court, in company however with die party charged* Face 
to face each fought his battle before the Magistrate, the one 
affirming that the outrage, as above detailed, had actually occur- 
red, the other that it had not, and that Mr had never had 

a Factory on the spot stated by him. Witnesses were summoned 
on both sides, but their statements were so conflicting that the 
Magistrate determined to proceed in person to the spot The 
rains however set in, the country became flooded, and his 
departure was unavoidably postponed. Mr went to Cal- 

cutta, and the other party returned to his Factory Quietly and 
carefully was every vestige of the destroyed Factory removed 
even to the very foundations, the earth was smoothly levelled 
and neatly laia down with turf, and before the visit of the 
Magistrate the spot was covered by a dense grass jungle 
After a personal inspection of the spot the Magistrate returned 
to his cutcherry fully satisfied that the charge was false 

The other tale we mean to-tell will shew the Police to have 
been the sufferers, and is one among many instances we could 
give of the difficulties with which they are surrounded. 

There was an Indigo Planter of very gentlemanly and winning 
manners, who chiefly resided at^the Suddfr Station, where he 
almost daily associated with the Judge and Magistrate, — the 
concerns ot his Factory being to all appearance left to the care 
of his Gomastah or Steward. 

Complaints occasionally were made to the Magistrate of 
acts of oppression on the part of this gentleman, which how- 
ever were disproved , hut, as they * increased in frequency, the 
Magistrate began to suspect that they might not have been 
so unfounded as he had imagined them to be, and he inwardly 
determined to visit the scene of the next alleged outrage. He 
had not long to wait. The gentleman was charged with having 
rooted up the crop of nee of a ryut, and to have forcibly 
sown the ground with Indigo, and the Police Darogan 
reported that the charge was true There was now a fine 
opportunity for the Magistrate to Bee the state of things 
With his own eyes, and to test the probity of his Darogah, 
and he accordingly proceeded to the spot and pitched 
his tent on the contested field. The case was most clearly 
proved against the Indigo Planter, and he was duly summoned 
to answer the charge* He instantly obeyed the summons, 
and with gentle urbanity expressed his regret that the Magis- 
trate should have been misled into such a wild-goose chase 
The evidence was read over to him and his countenance fell, 
and he instantly admitted, that, though innocent, appearances 
were much against him, and that it would be difficult for him 
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to disprove the charge, since the parties acquainted with the case 
were of coarse tutored against him, as he and the Darogat 
(who was elsewhere oil duty) had long been enemies. 

Deeply did he seem to feel the awkwardness of his situation, 
but he requested the Magistrate, with a view to establish ho in- 
nocence, that he would examine any uninterested parties who 
might accidentally pass the tent To this the Magistrate agreed, 
and very shortly afterwards a party of villagers were seen cross 
mg the plain The Magistrate’s Chupprassis were despatch- 
ed to bring them to the tent, but so great was their alarm that 
they were with difficulty seized. They gave their evidence very 
reluctantly, admitted that the Indigo Planter was oppressive, but 
that the present charge was false, — the field of contention having 
never to their knowledge been cultivated by the complainant. 
The complaint was* of course dismissed, and the Darogah 

E unished for a false report, while the Indigo Planter was received 
y the Magistrate into as much favor as ever At length, in a fit of 
inebriation he confessed, “ that he had done the Beak” by cau- 
sing a well suborned party of witnesses to cross the plain, so soon 
as he should, according to jhe preconcerted plau, appear at the 
tent door in company «vi$h the Magistrate 

But surely, it will be said, the enlightened naUves, # those who 
have been educated at our public Seminaries, will come Yorward 
and stop the plague * Alas no , they may not, ’tis true, connive 
with thieves and robbers, but bribery and oppression they still 
practise Their nature is unchanged , they can read and write 
and speak English fluently, but they are“tlle same, nay m some 
respects worse than their ancestors. 

They have copied the vices of Englishmen, but are ignorant 
of their virtues. And why is this ? They have been well edu- 
cated m History and Geography, Natural Philosophy, and Mathe- 
matics, and surely they must be better than those who have not 
had similar instruction Such will be the first reflection , but a 
deeper consideration of the subject will prove its unsoundneaa. 
Tis true their studies will have given them some slight know- 
ledge of nature and of nature’s God, but that is all — their own 
books even may teach them something of all this — their own books 
may teach them as much secular morality, as may be calculated to 
make them passable members of society, as all the lessons inculcated 
in the Schools We are here speaking only of the Government 
Schools, and m them instruction in sound, vigorous, practical 
morality is wholly lost sight of Sufficient knowledge is imparted 
to the scholars to make them despise their own system of Theo- 
logy , and that, id all, having broken down the barriers to vice 
imposed by their own whgious prejudices and swperstittocs, die 
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Government has not courage to offer them m their stead the 
ennobling doctrines of Christianity It fears to introduce the 
Bible lest its introduction should deter the scholars from attend 
mg school, lest thereby our English literature should be closed 
to the people We do not think that such would be the case 
There is a spirit of enquiry abroad among all classes, and the 
doctrine of our own religion is a point to which the attention of 
the natives is particularly awakened. So little do they compre- 
hend it now that the generality of the common people, more 
especially in the Moffussil, believe Christianity to consist in 
eating beef and pork, and drinking an unlimited quantity of wine 

The fear ( of preventing the attendance of scholars is, we believe, 
one of the chief reasons usually alleged for not introducing 
the Bible into the Schools, and that reason has now ceased to have 
force The education minute of Sir H Hflrdinge has declared 
that, of two equally qualified candidates for public employment, 
the preference shall be given to the Alummi of the schools And 
we unhesitatingly affirm that the introduction of the Bible will not 
deter the natives from sending their children to them, — from 
availing themselves of the most direct and certain road to the 
highest offices of the state c c 

VV e may not ^ant the Government Schools to be converted into 
Missiorf houses to render it imperative upon the Masters to en- 
deavour to convert the scholar^ to Christianity , but what we do 
want is t that at least our Christian system of morality, the highest 
in 'the wc^ld, should be offered to the^ consideration of the scholars 
in lieu of their own, which, as we have before remarked, they are 
imperceptibly taught to trample under foot Until the Bible 
is introduced, until the leaven of Christianity is worked up 
among the masses of the people, until their moral degradation, 
one of the causes of the bribery and corruption of the Police, 
is removed, we are fully convinced that we may look in vain for 
its efficiency as a body If bribery, corruption, oppression, and 
subornation of penury are not nfe among the rurd population 
of Bengal, why is it, we ask, and let each man's conscience an- 
swer the question, for we cannot — Why is it, we ask, that though 
almost every man accuses his neighbour of these cnmes, few can 
be found with sufficient moral courage to venture upon prosecu- 
tion — to cast the first stone ? 

In our opinion it is as unmanly as ungenerous of the present 
body of the people to upbraid the Police with bribery and 
corrujpt)pn, as it is for a man to taunt a woman with a want of 
chastity, whom he has himself seduced from the paths of virtue 
Once bet the members of the native community be taught to 
shun him who has been openly guilty of penury, forgery, bribery 
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or fraud, and the Police will be found more' equal to the duties 
entrusted to them 

We have endeavoured to point out why we consider the demo- 
ralization of the people to be one grand cause of the inefficiency 
of the Police, and we will now turn our attention to the second 
cause, the defects of our own system , — and to enable our readers 
to understand them, we will slightly sketch it as it at present 
exists 

On the receipt of information by the Darogah of the occur- 
rence of a heinous crime, he is required to submit a notice 
thereof to the magistrate, and proceed himself to the spot to 
hold a preliminary investigation On his arrival h^ sends for 
the prosecutor or aggrieved party, takes concisely his deposition 
and the deposition of his witnesses, and makes such enquiries as 
may appear to him pfoper, and, if the case be proved, forwards 
his proceeding together with the defendant to take his trial before 
the magistrate In cases of simple burglary and theft the 
Darogah is forbidden to hold any investigation unless a petition 
is presented to him by the injured party, or he be ordered to do 
so by the magistrate 

I he witnesses ought m to be .bound down to appear at the 
Magistrate’s Court on a certain day, but & they would never 
do so voluntarily from the dread of detention at tne Magistrate’s 
Court, they are usually apprehended and forwarded under 
charge of a Police officer Arrived at the Sudder station, the 
deposition of the prosecutor and his witnesses, the defence of 
the prisoner and the deposition of hia> witnesses are taken at 
length, and the case is disposed of either by the magistrate ac- 
quitting or sentencing the prisoner himself, or by committing 
him for tnal to the Sessions Court If he disposes of the case 
himself and punishes the prisoner, an Appeal will he to the 
Sessions Judge, provided it be made within one month. If how- 
ever he passes a Sentence of Acquittal, his order is final. If the 
case be committed for tnal to the Sessions Judge, a day is fixed 
for the tnal, and the parties are a third time bound down to attend 
to give their evidence If the Sessions Judge awards punish- 
ment, an Appeal from his decision lies to the Nizamut Adawlut, 
m certain cases, provided it be made within three months. If on 
the other hand a Sentence of Acquittal be passed, his order is 
final If any informality appears in cases in which punishment 
has been awarded, or the Court of Nizamut Adawlut is of opinion 
that a sufficiently searching investigation mto the merits of the 
case has not been held, it is returned for re-investigation, and the 
prosecutor and his witnesses are a fourth time summoned to 
repeat their evidence de novo It may even be necessary to re- 
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examine them a fifth or a sixth time, but this is an extreme case* 
In all these Courts the conduct of the Police is rigidly enquir- 
ed into If the Magistrate is of opinion that any member of it 
has misbehaved, he has the power of suspending or dismissing 
him at once, — his order however being subject to an Appeal to 
to the Superintendent of Police If on the other hand, either 
of the Superior Courts, is of opinion that any of them have mis- 
behaved, it can onlj record its opinion for the information and 
ordeis of the Magistrate , or, in extremely bad cases, report the 
circumstances for the final orders of the Superintendent of Police 

As a check, each upon the other, the Darogah is required at the 
end of every month to submit a statement to the Magistrate, shew- 
ing the number of crimes ascertained to have been committed 
within his jurisdiction (this information being required to be 
furnished to him by the Zemindar or his Agents) the estimated 
number of offenders concerned, the actual number apprehended* 
the result of his preliminary investigation, the estimated value 
of the property stolen, the actual amount recovered, and 
the number of cases still under investigation, together with 
a concise repqrt of the proceeding held m them by him 
These statements are entered, into tJie,body of a statement, 
prepared by th/5 Mtigistrate, who adds to them the result of 
the tna\s thereon held by him, which he submits to the Sessions 
Judge The Sessions Judge, ffter receiving them, and examin- 
ing any, cases entered therein, which he may think proper to call 
fo^ forwards them to the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, together 
with the result of any trials held by him either in original or in 
Appeal, where they are all again scrutinized, and are ultimately 
maae the basis of a Report to Government. Quarterly, half- 
yearly, and annual statements are similarly submitted, with the 
view of shewing at a glance the exact amount of crime and the 
state of the Police at any given period of the year Upon these 
statements depend the characters of all the officers concerned 

Copies of the Magistrate’s statements are also submitted to 
the Superintendent of Police, and on them is based the report 
now before us. 

But before we state our objections to this system, which how- 
ever chiefly he against the statements, we will consider the mode 
in which the Offices of Magistrate are filled and paid, which is 
we think highly objectionable, and we earnestly hope to attract 
attention to the circumstance A reference to the Register of 
the Civil Service (compiled by Ram Chunder Das) will shew 
that an Officer is deemed qualified to act as Magistrate after he 
he has served an apprenticeship of three years, though the average 
standing of Magistrates is’ five years, while some few are above 
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that standing , and yet no one is considered fitto officiate as Col- 
lector till he has at least served an apprenticeship of seven years, 
the average standard being ten years. If a Magistrate, after two 
or three years’ service, is considered a good officer, he is promoted 
to a Collectorship, and the office is again filled up by some 
inexperienced stnpkng And why is this ? Are the duties of 
a Collector’s Office so much more onerous than those of the 
Magistrate? Is his power of doing injury so much greater as 
to require more matured intellect and expenence? We answer, 
no Intricate landed questions often come before the Collector, 
but the final decision does not rest with him , he merely pre- 
pares a report upon the case and submits it to the Commissioner, 
who m his turn submits it to the Board of Revenue, tvhose dual 
orders the Collector is compelled to enforce His power of 
doing mjiiry through inexperience, though great, is less than that 
of a Magistrate, and is always reparable, while that caused by a 
Magistrate is not so What reparation can be made to the man 
who, though innocent, has been branded as a felon, whose family 
has been dishonored ? — None A Collector may imprison a person 
wrongfully as a defaulter, but he is not thereby dishonored, for 
poverty is no crime, and he'has the power of recovering damages 
on hiB release in a Civil Court, should he have been wrongfully 
imprisoned. • • 

The only reason to«be assigned ^s, that the Court of Directors 
have been pleased to give greater salaries to, and to require more 
expenence from, those to whom the collection of the Kqvenue*is 
entrusted, than to the Magistrates, who are. employed m defend- 
ing the people and their property , but surely this is an erroneous 
principle. 

If the Magistracy were efficient, there would be a great pro- 
bability that the Police would be so also, and when there is 
security for property there is a disposition to accumulate it If 
the population were sure that they could enjoy them, they would, 
instead of burying their nches m the ground, collect around them 
articles of luxury and elegance which are never now to be met 
with , and these being collected, the labors of a Collector of 
Revenue would be comparatively light He could always seize 
theproperty, and by its sale realize his demands 

We ao not grudge the Collectors their salaries, but we 
should like to see the Magistrates put upon the same footing — 
We shouldlike to have two grades of Collectors and two of Ma- 
gistrates, the salaries of the highest grade m each being equal, 
and this would enable the Government to have men of some 
experience to control the Police When it is remembered, that if 
a Magistrate through inexperience acquits a guilty person he 
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cannot be again tried, that a idagistrate is vested with the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment, a punishment from which an 
appeal is unavailing , that all classes of society combine to mislead 
him , that he is vested with the immediate control and the power 
of suspending and dismissing the Police Officers, many of whom 
were appointed before he was bom , surely it must be admitted 
that experience m a Magistrate is indispensably necessary to the 
due administration of Justice, and to the efficiency of the Police 
But to return to the system of control 

To the mode of trial we have no objection to offer, though we 
must regret that the incapacity or inexperience of the Judicial 
Officers should render a fourth or even a fifth investigation neces- 
sary, for this is a principal cause of the distaste exhibited by the 
Natives to our Courts The distance of most places from the 
Sudder Station, where the trials are ordinarily held, is highly 
objectionable, and is we know a great mcentive to the people to 
conceal crime and baffle the Police, but as the Government are 
aware of the defect, and are stnviug to remedy it by the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Magistrates, a bare mention of the fact is all that 
is necessary When a sufficient number of qualified officers of the 
description are procured, “ the lpterpdsitiojp of officers between 
the Thannadars and*the Magistrates, arhned with Judicial powers 
to try ain&r cases/’ as recommended by Colonel Sleeman, will 
doubtless be made c 

The insecurity of office is considered by Colonel Sleeman as a 
gr£at cauge of inefficiency, and in this opinion we heartily concur 
No respectable Native aviU accept ah Office from which he knows 
he may be removed m a fit of irritation, and those appointed at 
the present day are for the most part the lowest of the low fhey 
accept office for the sole purpose of filling their pockets as 
speedily as possible, and if detected and dismissed, hurry away 
to another district where their delinquencies are unknown 
Little care is taken in the appointment ofDarogahs, normdeed 
is the field of selection large, and in few instances is security, 
the means contemplated by the Government for ensuring 
respectability, demanded. 

We would not take away the power of suspension and dis- 
missal of the Police Officers from a Magistrate, but we would take 
care that it should be exercised with discretion We would 
extend to the Police the same protection as is extended to the. 
Native Judges. We would in extreme cases allow of suspension 
but we would have the reasons reported for the immediate con- 
firmation of the Superintendent of Police Where the reasons 
for suspension are not urgent, or the Darogahs or Mohunrs are 
deemed fit persons to be dismissed, we would have the dismissals 
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sanctioned by the Superintendent of Police before the dismissal 
take place 

It remains for us to notice the Statement system, and we will 
then bring this article to a close 

These Statements if rightly used are we think admirably cal- 
culated to answer the purpose intended. We say rightly used, 
for their use is perverted and they are made the source of much 
evil They are intended to ensure regularity, activity, and 
efficiency among all classes, by shewing clearly and distinctly 
that each" Officer has done and is doing his duty , and they 
are made instead the sources of dishonesty, inefficiency, and 
neglect by being considered as proofs that duties have been 
neglected If for instance a Dacoity has occurred ana the Police 
Darogah has been unable to trace the offenders, the offence 
having perhaps been committed only two days before the end 
of the month, the bare crime is entered in the Statements, but 
the column of apprehensions blank. Blank too become the 
faces of the Magistrate, the Sessions J udge, the Superintendent 
of Police, and the Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut , and as all 
consider erroneously that the Statement is final, all agree that 
the Police is worthless 9 Occasionally they vent their spleen one 
upon another by hinting 3t insufficiency of Control somewhere 
but as neither is willing to believe that the alleged incapacity 
rests with himself, the taunt is handed on from one to the other till 
it bursts in accumulated fury upon the heads of the Police A 
Perwannah or order is issued to the Darogah informing him that 
unless he can apprehend the criminals within a given time he will 
be dismissed as incapable , and a futile threat, and so known to be 
by the Police, is sometimes added that he will be worked upon 
the roads with labor and irons. 

Now a Dacoity or a well contrived robbery is not always to 
be sifted to the bottom in the course of a week or even m a 
month but sifted it must be in some fashion, and the crime 
brought home to some one within the given period or the Police 
Officer is mined — his appointment is taken from him Failing 
in discovering the right parties the Darogah casts his eyes around 
for suspicious characters, or for persons for some reason or other 
obnoxious to himself, and weaves around them such a web of 
false evidence, that the victims, completely entangled and seeing 
no road to escape, throw themselves as they suppose upon the 
clemency of the Courts, and confess themselves guilty of the 
crimes of which they are accused. The next month’s State- 
ments do not go down blank, and all the controlling officers 
from the Magistrate to the Nixamut are delightecLThe Da- 
rogah is extolled to the skies, and receives perhaps a pecuniary 
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as we would to those who have disposed of all their cases- We 
would even, look with suspicion upon those whose files were 
blank, and satisfy ourselves that their duties had been performed , 
that they were not blank for the sole view of obtaining praise as 
active and efficient officers 

One word more, and we have done We notice that the 
Superintendent of Police is disposed to blame the Magistrates for 
not directing enquiries to be made into petty thefts and rob- 
beries but were they to do so, the spirit of the laws would be 
violated Our laws and our s) stem of Government are in advance 
of the people, and it was this fact which led Lord W Bentinck 
to pass the Jaw forbidding the Police to investigate cases with- 
out a petition from the injured party If they are satisfied to 
put up with their loss, the aggrieved parties argue, why should 
the Magistrate torment himself? If we saw any likelihood of 
getting the offender punished, of gratifying our revenge, we would 
ourselves come forward , but as thiscanDot be the case, why should 
we be subjected to the unnecessary oppression of a visitation of 
the Police ? The object of having all crimes reported does not, 
and will not, for years to come present itself to their minds, and 
we hope to find the next report .free from ^hese remarks. 

The Superintendent of Police also calls for a law to put down 
the Laftyal or Club system But why ? because he has over- 
looked the provisions of Secpon 21, Regulation 12 of 1807, — 
has disregarded the relation of servant and master Let him 
enforce the first law which requires each person to register 
every description of guard, — for the Planters themselves call these 
Lattyal Guards maintained for the protection of their property, — 
and there will be no difficulty in enforcing the second 

It is not the passing of new laws or the voting of a larger 
expenditure that is chiefly necessary to render the Police effici- 
ent , what is mamly required, is, that the people be morally and 
religiously instructed, that existing laws be more efficiently 
administered, and existing expenditure be re-distributed and 
directed into the right channels The remedies are within the 
hands of the Local Government, and if they are not applied, 
we at least have done our duty in calling its attention to 
them 
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Art VI — 1 Statement submitted by the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut , relative to the Administration of Cnrrpnal Justice , in 
the Territories subject to the Government of Bengal, during the 
year 1843 

2 Statements submitted by the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, relative to the Administration of Civil Justice , in the 
Territories subject to the Government of Bengal, durmg the 
year 1843 

The ignorance which prevails in England, even among the 
educated classes of society, of the institutions by which the Bri- 
tish administration is conducted in India among a hundred mil- 
lions of people, has long been a subject both of surprise and regret. 
It appears scarcely credible, that, while the most accurate and 
minute information regarding the people and government of the 
United States is so generally diffused in England, though they 
have ceased to form an integral part of the Empire, the British 
Government m the East should be so little understood, while it 
still forms the brightest jewel of the British Crown This igno- 
rance, which has latterly keen rendered the more palpable by 
the numerous allusions made to India by public Avntej^ ^t home, 
since the Cabul tragedy created an interest in the affairs of this 
country, it is not difficult to account for Two generations have 
passed away since the mechanism of this government was ren- 
dered familiar to the public .in England through th£ national 
interest which the trial of Hastings produced, and the matchless 
eloquence of those who conducted it Just as that great event 
began to fade from general recollection, we were plunged into a 
war of unexampled magnitude, with the most formidable oppo- 
nent we had ever encountered, which lasted for a quarter of a 
century, and so completely engrossed attention as to leave no 
room in the public mind for the affairs of a distant possession, 
which was moreover regarded rather as the estate of a close cor- 
poration than as a portion of the national domains The aboli- 
tion of the Company's monopoly, and the opening of India to 
the enterprize of all merchants, has latterly begun to draw a con- 
siderable share of public attention to its affairs The establish- 
ment of a regular monthly communication by steam between the 
two countries has served to deepen the interest thus excited 
But these excitements are too recent to have produced their full 
effect It is too early to expect in the readers or editors of 
newspapers that acquaintance with Indian subjects which must 
be the growth of time The editor of an English journal is also 
obliged to keep himself up to the level of the multiplied transac- 
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tions of the civilized world, and he has comparatively little 
leisure for the study of Indian topics. To add to his difficulty 
the information which he requires is scattered through numerous 
volumes, which he has no time to wade through The great 
majority of the works, of which India is the subject, appear to be 
intended rather for the benefit of those who are familiar with it, 
than for the instruction of those who have almost every thing to 
learn 

Tlfe Government of India has now resumed the communica 
non of public documents to the Indian public The Reports of 
Committees appointed to investigate questions of general interest , 
the official returns made by the officers employed in the judicial, 
the fiscal, and the magisterial departments, together with the 
statements regarding the finances of the country, are again laid 
open unreservedly to public view Government, having given 
the benefit of a liberal education to the Natives, no longer seeks 
to withhold from them that statistical information which may 
enable them to understand the condition and prospects of their 
own country Nothing can be more honoiable to the public 
authorities than this free communication of facts relative to the 
administration, whicji in many instances only serve to point out 
its defqcts, awl nothing can be more calculated to give the 
people confidence in their Rulers, or satisfaction in the institu- 
tions under which they live These papers*give the most accu- 
ral dafi regarding the general government in all its branches, 
and furrfish that information, wlych would in some measure 
meet the wants and wishes of those who are desirous of under- 
standing Indian subjects In the following pages we have there- 
fore endeavoured to bring into one point of view, and in a con- 
densed form, the details scattered through the various publica- 
tions placed at the head of this article We have sought to 
relieve the weariness inseparable from such dry details, by an 
occasional reference to the previous history of particular blanches 
of the administration , and we have ventured to offer some re- 
marks on those prospective improvements winch appear both 
desirable and probable But our main object has been to pre- 
sent a clear representation of the machinery of the Bengal 
Government, to explain to those to whom the subject is new, 
the various institutions which have been created and matured by 
British statesmen in India, for the security of life and property, 
the maintenance of individual rights, the preservation of the 
peace, as well as the sources of the public revenue, and the in- 
strumentality by which it is collected 

At the last renewal of the Charter, the constitution of the 
Government of India was subjected to various modifications, some 
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of which were of the deepest importance, and have exercised no 
little influence on the character and popularity of the adminis- 
tration The power of legislation was withdrawn from the Gover- 
nor and Council at the Presidencies of Madras an £ Bombay, and 
lodged in the Legislative Council of India, which was at the 
same time vested with the most extensive authority It was em- 
powered to legislate for the Crown Courts, which had before this 
period been always independent of, and occasionally in opposition 
to, the Company’s government It w^as also entrusted witji the 
delicate but necessary task of revising Acts of Parliament passed 
in reference to India, in every case m which they appeared to re- 
quire modification The Charter likewise placed th^ two minor 
Presidencies m a state of as complete subordination, on all poli- 
tical and financial questions, to the supreme Council as the 
Presidency of Fort William had been, and it gave that Council 
an invidious control over their expenditure, which has been a 
souice of constant irritation By its provisions the Presidency of 
Bengal was detached from the Government of India, and broken 
up into two divisions, those of Calcutta and Agra Ihe former 
embraced the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Cuttack, the 
latter, all the ceded at^d conquered provinces m tne north-west , 
and these two divisions of the Presidency w<?re tq^be administer- 
ed, in the one case by a Lieutenant-Governor, in the*otfter by a 
Governor, — generally the Governor General without the aid of 
a Council, which, however, was continued in the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay It is to the Government of Bengal,"as 
defined by this partition, that our subsequent remarks have 
reference 

It embraces the provinces which were brought under our 
political control by the battle of Plassey, and the internal ad- 
ministration of which was transferred to us by the Imperial grant 
of the Dewanny in 1765 These are the provinces w r hich 
formed the nucleus of that Empire which now stretches from 
Cape Coruonn to the Himalaya, and the influence of which 
may be said to be commensurate with the limits of Asia. 
Bengal includes the provinces in which the people have been 
longest accustomed to our administration, and have been most 
fully able to judge of its merits and disadvantages To Bengal 
and Behar was annexed in 1803, the province of Cuttack, which 
we wrested from the Mahrattas, half a century after they had 
conquered it from the Mahomedans The provinces to which 
this paper refers ore by far the most wealthy and productive in 
the whole empire It is from the resources of the Gangetic 
valley alone that Government is furnished with any surplus 
funds , that it obtains the sinews of war, and is enabled to clear 
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off the debts it had contracted. Of the upper and lower din* 
sion of this Valley, it is the lower, or that comprised in the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, which has been the mainstay of the public 
finances. Though it does not comprise more than a tenth of 
the territory subject to the British crown m India, it yields 
two fifths of the revenue The inhabitants are distinguished by 
their ingenuity, their industry, and their wealth In no other 
portion of the empire, is so large a body of men to be found 
possessed of such extensive property, both landed and personal 
Throughout these Provinces, the general Code of Laws and 
Regulations passed by successive Governments, from the year 
1793, is in hill operation Hence they are usually designated 
the Regulation provinces, to distinguish them from certain 
other provinces more recently acquired, and lymg on the con- 
fines, which are administered by officer^ selected generally 
from the ranks of the army for then acquaintance with the 
vernacular tongue, and their supposed aptitude for civil business. 
Into these non-Regulation provinces the Company’s Regulations 
have not been introduced, owing to the rude and backward 
state of the inhabitants The administration, however, is 
conducted in tfie spirit, and as^far as possible after the model, 
of the Regulations , but a large discretion is left with the pre- 
siding officers to dispense wnh the letter of the law, whenever 
the claims of equity and justice seem toe require it, These 
Provincps comprise Assam, Arracan, the Tenassenm Provinces, 
thtf tributjiry Mehals of Cuttack, the little districts of Cachar, 
the Hill station of Darjeeling, and* the provinces lying to the 
South West of Bengal, and inhabited in part by the abongi 
nal inhabitants of the country, who possessed the land before 
the introduction of Hmdooism, and have never received its 
yoke 

Besides this division of the Presidency into Regulation and 
non-Regulation Provinces, the public service is farther divided 
into two classes, the Covenanted and Uncovenanted The 
former includes the Civil Servants appointed by the Court of 
Directors, who complete their studies at Hayleybury, and enter 
into covenants with the home Government. They are appointed 
generally to the Presidency of Fort William, and after passing 
an examination in the College of Fort William, are allotted by 
the Government of India to the Agra or the Bengal Division. 
The number employed in this latter division exceeds by about 
eighty-one those on the former establishment Their number 
may now be taken at 447 , and the entire amount of their 
allowances, at 78,67,475 Rs. — £786,747 — rather less than an 
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average of £2000 sterling a-yeAr This sum, however, as 
unequally distributed among the whole body, as the following 
calculation will shew In 1842 
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The Uncovenanted servants consist of those Europeans, East 
Indians and Natives who are engaged by the local Government 
without reference to the Court of Directors , and their allow- 
ances are fixed on a lower standard, as their responsibilities are, 
generally speaking, of |in inferior class. The original appoint- 
ment to the Civil Service is vested exclusively in»the Jhrectors , 
but after the arrival of a Civilian m India, and his introduction 
to the public service his promotion depends entirely on the 
local Government , no instance is known of an mterfenence by 
the Directors m the distribution of patronage among this body 
in India 

The executive Government of Bengal is administered by the 
Governor or Deputy- Governor, aided by One Secretary and 
two Under Secretaries The duties annexed to it embrace the 
entire control of the Civil, Magisterial, and Police branches of 
the administration , of the Land Revenues , of the Salt and 
Opium monopolies , of the Abkaree or Excise on Spirits , of 
the Eclesiastical, Marine, and Steam Departments, as well as 
that of Public Instruction and the Post Office It is also charged 
with the management of the Ultra-Gangetic settlements of 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore With the Legislative, the 
Military and Political Departments it has no connection , they 
belong exclusively to the province of the general Government 
The duties which are thus thrown on the Government of 
Bengal have been supposed to exceed those which devolve on 
the unnylitGovemment of Madras and Bombay, in which the 
resp onsibted of deliberation is shared by two distinct Coun- 
cils, and the labor of action is distributed among seveusral burea 
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In reference to the finances, however, the functions of the 
Bengal Government are strictly administrative The funds 
collected through its instrumentality, are at the entire disposal of 
the Government of India, and are expended according to the 
arrangements laid down by it , and which can be modified only by 
its authority The Governor of Bengal can make no alteration 
m the allowances of the public servants , lie cannot establish a 
new school, or augment the pay of a Darogah to the extent 
of a Rupee, without a vote of the Council of India But m the 
internal management of the whole of the administration, the 
Governor of Bengal is unfettered by the necessity of any refer 
ence to the r Government of India. The vast patronage of the 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted Service is at his absolute dis- 
posal , and in the exercise of discipline, any appeal from his 
decision lies to the Court of Directors andViot to the Governor- 
General in Council He is constrained, however, by the 
most stringent injunctions to forward every petition of appeal 
against his own proceedings to the Home authorities 

Although the Military department is altogether distinct from 
the Government of Bengal, this sketch of the administration 
would be incomplete if we were to abstain. from all reference to 
it It reflects c the highest credit on our administration, that 
during the last forty years it has not been found necessary to 
call out the Military in aid (i)f the Police- in Bengal or Behar 
except <in a single case, and this solitary instance of mihtaiv 
interference arose out of the outrages of a body of fanatic 
Mahomedans under Teetoo Meer, and not from any resistance of 
fiscal exaction or official oppression 1 he number of troops at this 
time cantoned in the populous provinces of Bengal among twenty- 
eight millions of people does not exceed 11,000 Native troops 
and about 1500 Europeans The tranquillity of the whole 
province of Cuttack is maintained by a single Regiment, and 
the lemoval of it would give the Commissioner little disquietude 
The troops in Behar, English and Native, amount to about 
9000 , but this large number, so disproportionate to its size and 
population, is rendered necessary, not by the prevalence of any 
spirit of disaffection in that province, but by the large army 
of the Nepaul Government on its Northern frontier, and by the 
menacing attitude which that Court has occasionally assumed 
when the British empire in the East was supposed to be in 
danger If no larger military force was maintained than was 
necessary to preserve internal peace and to overawe opposition, 
in the two provinces of Bengal and Behar, they would be found 
to yield a larger surplus revenue than any other country m the 
world After paying for the costly machinery of a Europaen 
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Government, they would yield a nett income of four millioni 
sterling a-year 

1 hese provinces are divided into twenty nine Zillahs , of which 
nineteen are in Bengal proper, in which Bengalee te the language 
of the cradle and the Court, seven in Behar, in which the 
Oordoo language prevails , and three in Cuttack, in which the 
Oonya language is spoken The usual Covenanted officers in a 
district are the Civil and Session Judge with a salary of 30,000 
Rs. a-year, a Collector with 23,000 Rs per annum> except m 
one or two districts m which the salary does not exceed 18,000 
Rs. , the Magistrate, whose pay has recently been reduced, 
under specific orders from home, to 10,800 Rs a-yoar and a 
Civil Surgeon on a salary of 3600 annually There are also m 
the various Zillahs eleven Joint-Magistrates and Deputy-Collec- 
tors on a salary of 8400 Rs each , and the Covenanted Assis- 
tants, as soon as they are emancipated from College and begin 
their apprenticeship in the public service, receive 4800 Rs. In 
the districts of Dacca, Svlhet, and Chittagong, as well as m the 
three divisions of Cuttack, the office of Magistrate is united with 
that of Collector, and the officer receives a salary of from 24,000 
to 28,000 Rs rhes$ two offices are still united in Burdwan and 
West Beerbhoom, but the allowances afe mpre limited. It 
should also be mentioned that, with the view of promoting the 
efficiency of the Potfce, and the convenience of the people, m 
seven instances smaller districts have been detached frqjn those 
which were found to be unwieldy The officer who presided in 
these minor districts is styled a Joint-Magistrate and Deputy- 
Collector, and ins salary varies from 12,000 to 18,000 Rs an- 
nually , but the administration of Civil Justice m them is subor- 
dinate to the distiicts from which they have been separated for 
the object of Criminal jurisdiction These solitaiy stations, 
which are among those least coveted by the service, contain but 
two Covenanted officers, the Magistrate and the Doctor 

Before we proceed to detail the natme of those establishments 
through which the civil and criminal laws are administered, and 
the public revenue is collected, it appears advisable to glance at 
their origin and progression For them we are originally indebt- 
ed to the genius of Warren Hastings, to whose extraordinary 
merits as a statesman, adequate justice has never yet been ren- 
dered Clive created the British Empire in the East , and 
Hastings created its institutions In 1765, Clive obtained the 
grant of the Dewanny , which transferred to us all the powers 
of civil government through the three Soobahs But, owing in 
some measure to his dread of the effects of a sudden and violent 
change, and m some measure also to his entire ignorance of the 
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state of the country, and of the mode in w hich the internal 
administration had been conducted, he left the management of 
the civil, criminal, and fiscal departments as he found them, in 
the hands of the Nabob’s Ministers, and limited the duties of 
our Government to the receipt of revenue, and maintenance of 
order and quiet through its military power This was that 
scheme of a double Government, forced on him by the exigency 
of the times, which has been repeated by his successors in other 
parts *of India, without the same excuse, and given rise to such 
unexampled misery By it, the power of oppression in its 
most terrific form is enstrusted to men, pre-eminent above all 
other Asiapcs for the abuse of power, while the remotest 
chance of resistance is effectually taken from the people by 
the presence of our forces The consequence of this double 
Government as established by Clive was, that civil justice was 
openly bought and sold , the roads were rendered impassable by 
highwaymen, the Company’s exchequer was kept empty, and 
the most extensive alienations of the land revenue were unblush- 
mgly made by the natives entrusted with the collection of it, to 
the permanent jmury of the public interests After this flagi- 
tious and wasteful plan had beep tned for four or five years, it 
was found impossible’ to carry on the (government any longer 
under it* and the Directors resolved to “ stand forth as Duan 
that is, to take the management of the country into their own 
hands, and administer its affairs through their own servants 
Tife accomplishment of this plan was entrusted to V\arren 
Hastings, wno was expected to reduce the chaos to order and 
efficiency There was nothing in the history of other con- 
quests which might serve him as a guide in this difficult 
and untrodden path Never before had thirty millions of peo- 
ple been suddenly transferred to the dominion of any of the 
civilized nations of Europe, and he was called for the first time 
to create establishments for the collection of the revenue, and 
the administration of civil andcnmmal justice, without any pat- 
tern His own letters shew the difficulties which he experienced 
in the performance of this herculean task, from the want of local 
experience, from the inefficiency and opposition of a most re- 
fractory civil service, and the venality and villainy of his native 
agents After seventy years of improvement, however, we still 
look back on the original model of our institutions, as it was 
formed by his creative genius, with surprise and admiration 
Though all his arrangements have been modified by subsequent 
experience, to him belongs the glory of having given form and 
consistency to our civil polity in this country , nor should the 
gratitude due to Lord Cornwallis for the consolidation, nor to 
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Lord William Bentinck for the improvement, ot our establish- 
ments, induce us to forget the praise we owe to Hastings for 
having ongmated them 

In 1793, Lord Cornwallis gave a fixed character to these 
establishments, and defined with the nicest accuracy the function 
of the different offices, their mutual connection, and their mode 
of operation , and his system was perpetuated, without any 
material alteration, for nearly forty years The leading princi- 
ple of his scheme was to work the administration almost exclusive- 
ly by European agency It contained no adequate provision for 
the employment of native talent in the government of the 
country No scope was allowed for the aspirations # or ambition 
of the native community The duties committed to them were 
trifling in their nature, and the allowances gi anted to the 
highest native official* were contemptible and unjust when viewed 
side by side with the colossal salaries of the Covenanted 
European service In process of time, this unnatural system of 
government was found to be as inefficient as it was exasperating, 
it was felt that to exclude the natives systematically fiom all the 
higher departments of the public service, must be a source of 
constant dissatisfaction It wag perceived that our efforts to 
impart superior instruction to the uppet classes of natives 
must be accompanied with provision for their official etffplbyment, 
or the movements #f Government would be embarrassed by 
growing discontents. The truth was at length admitted 
that our administration must be nationalized and strejogtherfbd 
by the admission into the public service of those whom 
we had elevated in knowledge The leading object of 
Lord William Bentinck’s government, therefore, was the 
developement of native talent, and its adoption into the service 
of the state , and it is on this ground that the natives so justly 
regard his memory with affectionate veneration and that his 
administration will be considered by the future and impartial 
historian as forming a most important era m our Indian history , 
the era of conquest — not indeed the conquest of the country, but 
of that which was perhaps more difficult the conquest of our own 
preiudicea 

By the arrangements of Lord Cornwallis’s government, the 
cognizance of the suits of the poor and the helpless, was entrust- 
ed — rather we should say abandoned— to a class of inefficient 
and ill-paid judges, though dignified with the high sounding 
title of 6 Native Commissioners’, generally called Moonsiffe. 
The system was subsequently expanded, and their jurisdiction 
and allowances were somewhat increased. A Bupenor grade of 
officers styled Sudder Ameens was also instituted , hut the 
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'whole establishment down to Lord William Bentmck’s time was a 
disgrace to our national character These Native Judges were 
in the great majority of instances low-born, low-bred, ignorant 
and corrupt tnen, by whose venality the stream of justice was 
polluted. No adequate system of control was established over 
them, no prospects worth naming were held out for superior 
diligence and probity, and the whole institution was evidently 
one in which the public authorities took no manner of interest 
the ^offspring of neglect, not the child of our affections. 

In 1831, Lord William Bentinck introduced bis improved 
system of judicial administration, which brought into requisition 
three grades of uncovenanted native East Indian, or European 
Judges The system was at first found to work but indifferently 
No men were available for these more important offices, but the 
old Moonsiffs and Sudder Ameens, who had obtained their 
appointments at the time when the service was treated with 
indifference, and whom increase of pay and responsibility was 
not likely to endow suddenly with increased ability and honesty 
The new service, therefore, became unpopular with the natives 
But his Lordslyp’s successors in the government have cordially 
embraced his enlightened viev^s, anti us?d the most strenuous 
efforts to carry .out hnd mature his plans. Great efforts have 
been rfiaSe to improve the character and qualifications of the 
■native Judges Ihe service ]ias been mftde one of gradation, 
but not;of seniority The superior ranks are filled up successively 
from the most able and efficient men of the inferior grades 
Every uncovenanted Judge must enter the service as a Moonsiff, 
and the prospect of promotion thus held out to those at the 
bottom of the ladder acts as a powerful stimulant to industry 
and exertion The candidates for the office of Moonsiff are 
subjected to the test of a rigid examination, but no subsequent 
examination is required , promotion is determined by the 
relative estimation to which each officer has been enabled to 
raise himself The consequence of these reforms has been to 
elevate the character, and we believe also to improve the honesty 
of the whole body These appointments, which were for some 
time spumed by the higher classes of society, are now become 
an object of solicitation among some of the most distinguished 
families in the country , and the feeling of ambition which, 
under other circumstances, might have served to weaken our 
government, is now become one of the elements of its strength 
With this improvement in the character of the uncovenanted 
bench, the enlargement of its jurisdiction has kept pace 
Fifteen years ago, no suit above the value of 1,000 Rupees 
was entrusted to the cognizance of a Native Judge , at present 
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the original jurisdiction in all suits, whatever their amount, 
and whoever may be the parties, is confided to them, almost 
without exception The duty of the Covenanted servant, the 
Civilian, is limited for the most part to the genial control of 
the whole system of judicial administration, and the hearing 
of appeals. 

Under this unproved system each district is divided into a 
certain number of Moonsiffships The MoonsifPs station is 
generally placed in the centre of a circle so as to me^ the 
convenience of the people, and to bring justice as much as 
possible to every man f s door He is empowered to receive and 
try all suits of the value of 300 Rupees He is also employed 
by the Judge in making local enquiries, and occasionally, though 
rarely, in the attachment and safe of property , this duty has 
latterly been entrusted to an officer especially appointed to it 
There are two grades of Moonsiffs, the lowest of which receives 
100 R$pees, the higher 150 Rupees monthly This gradation 
is intended as a spur to zeal and industry, and also as the reward 
of long and faithful services , but the extent of the Moonsiffs 
power and jurisdiction are the same in both^cases These 
allowances, however, aje nfamfe^jtly too small for the position 
whu h the Moonsiff occupies in general sbcietj, and in our 
public institutions They are not suffit lent to secure *ht>nestyr, 
or even to allow Government # honestly to expect it. In 
India, a well paid functionary cannot always be depended 
upon for honesty , but an underpaid servant is sur£ 
in the great majority of cases, to fall info the sin of 
venality The Moonsiff is the poor man’s judge , redress m 
ninety-nine cases of civil injustice out of a hundred, is given 
exclusively through the Moonsiff Every Moonsiff ought, there- 
fore, to be so well rewarded f( r his labours as to satisfy the poor 
suitor, that it is not necessary for him to pay for justice, that his 
judge may be enabled to live 

The grade above the Moonsiff is the Sudder Ameen , and he 
receives a salary of 250 Rupees a-month He usually holds 
his Court at the station of the Civil Judge, who refers to him all 
suits to the value of 1000 Rupees He is also an Assistant to 
the Magistrate The propriety of perpetuating this office has 
been much ouestioned of late Suits of large amount go before 
the grade oi Judges immediately above the Sudder Ameen, 
while the greatest number of suits is instituted in the Courts 
below him The tendency of public opinion is to the abolition 
of this office, and the transfer of its jurisdiction and allowances 
to the Moonsiffs. 

Immediately above the Sudder Ameen is the Principle Sud- 
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der Ameen, whose allowances are 400 Rs. and, in a certain 
number of cases, 600 Rs. a-month His jurisdiction originally 
extended only to suits of the value of from 1000 to 5000 & and 
the regular appeal in such cases lay to the Civil Judge. Subse- 
quently, however, the sphere of fins officer’s duties has been 
indefinitely extended, and he is empowered to receive suits of 
the very highest amount which the Civil Judge may make over 
to him But in all suits above the value of 5000 Rs. the appeal 
lies to the Sudder Court, with whom the Prmcipal Sudder 
Ameen corresponds direct Latterly, these officers have been 
appointed Deputy-Magistrates in their respective districts, and 
entrusted ^th the full powprs of a Magistrate In the unavoid- 
able absence of the Civil Judge, the Prmcipal Sudder Ameen 
takes charge of the current duties of the office He is thus 
entrusted with the most important legal ftinctions and enjoys 
the highest official distinction m the district. The magnitude 
of the change which has been effected in the judicial service 
at this Presidency during the last fifteen years may be judged 
of from the fact, that the suits now entrusted to the cognizance 
of this Native ^udge, were, before that time, confided to no 
officer under the rank of a Provincial Judge of Appeal, with an 
allowance m na instance of less than 30&0 Rs a-month 

The tUivil and Session Judge is at the head of the whole 
establishment of Civil Justices each district He superintends 
aqd coatrols all the subordinate Courts, and is the channel of 
communications to and from the Sunder Court. He investigates 
a certain proportion of original suits of large amount, and, that 
he may become acquainted with the character and capabilities 
of the judicial officers of his district, is expected himself to bear 
and determine a sufficient number of appeals from them It is 
therefore, of the last importance that he should be master of the 
general principles of jurisprudence, of the laws of evidence, of 
the Regulations of Government, and the practice of the C ourts 
It is indispensible that he should be familiar with the language 
used in the district He ought m no respect to be inferior to the 
officers whom he controls, but in every respect their superior In 
exact proportion as he is found deficient m these qualifications, 
the administration of justice throughout the district will be 
deteriorated, and the venal and withering influence of his Amlas, 
or Native officials, become predominant It is to be lamented 
that so much is still wanting to perfect this branch of our 
Judicial institutions, and that the present structure of the 
Service affords so faiht a prospect of improvement. Of those 
who are now becoming eligible to the office of Civil Judge, 
nearly the whole body had completed their studies before the 
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use of the vernacular tongue was introduced into the Courts of 
Bengal , their knowledge of it is therefore deplorably mefficient. 
Neither is there any immediate hope that the younger members 
of the service, with solitary exceptions, will at any time acquire 
a greater familiarity with the vernacular tongue, than was deemed 
sufficient to liberate them from the College of Fort William , and 
the College standard of phdological qualification is many degrees 
below that which ought to constitute the official and working 
standard The absence of any training for the administration of 
Civil Justice m the Civil Service is another subject of regret. 
The young Civilian, from the day of his entering on public 
duties to the day of his elevation to the Civil bench df a district, 
is employed exclusively in the discharge of fiscal or magisterial 
duties He is not required to open a single volume on the 
subject of civil law , indeed, he has no leisure for a pursuit so 
unconnected with the duties of his office which require the 
appropriation of his whole time, and he will eventually be called 
to superintend the civil establishments of a whole district, filled 
with Uncovenanted Judges of great ability and long experience, 
with less knowledge of the laws and the practice df the Courts, 
than the Moonsiff who5e*decisiorfb he is to remse 

From the decisions of the Civil Judge in original bn m, and 
from those of the Principal Sudder Ameens in suits above 5,000 
Rupees, an appeal lies to the Suddlr Court This arrangement 
grew out of the abolition of the old, heavy, lumbering institution 
of Judges of Appeal and Circuit, whose appointments were 
considered rather in the light of a reward for past services than 
as the commencement of new responsibilities The Sudder 
Court has now ceased to enjoy any original jurisdiction, and its 
duties are confined to the hearing of appeals from the subordinate 
Courts This is the Court of final appeal m this Presidency A 
seat on its bench crowns the ambition of the judicial officer 
Five or six Judges, according to the exigency of circumstances, 
preside in it It is seldom reached till after twenty-four years of 
service The allowances of the Judges are on the highest scale 
below a member of Council, and amount to 52,200 Rupees 
a-year When an appeal comes from the lower Court before the 
Sudder, it is heard by a single Judge in the presence of the 
parties, or their Vakeels, or Counsel If the decision of the 
Court below appears to be just and equitable, the Judge confirms 
it without more elaborate investigation Till very recently, if he 
differed with the Lower Court he was required to send the case, 
with his opinion on it, to a second Judge If the two Judges 
failed to agree m every point, the case went to a thmd, and any 
discrepancy of opinion, nowever slight, was sufficient to send it 
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on to a fourth , and it sometimes became necessary to make the 
whole circuit of the bench before two of the judges could be 
found of one mind in every respect It is needless to point out 
the inconvenience if not injustice of this arrangement Happily, 
it has now been abolished by law, and if the Judge who takes 
up the appeal perceives a probability of his not concurring with 
the decree of the lower tribunal he calls a full bench of three 
Judges, before whom the case is once and for all heard, and 
decided by a majority of votes 

It is one of the greatest improvements of our modern system 
of judicial administration in Bengal, that only a single appeal is 
allowed or* the merits of a case Thus, from the decision of 
the MoonsifF and the Sudder Ameen, there is a single appeal to 
the Principal Sudder Ameen or the Ciyil Judge , from the 
original decision of these latter Courts, one appeal is allowed to 
to the Sudder Court Those who are led to think that they 
ha\e not met with substantive justice, thus enjoy the liberty 
of appeal to a higher and more impartial C ourt In all 
these cases the decision of the appellate court is final, except 
in suits above (die value of 10,000 Jtupees But a second, or 
special appeal is aj lowed to the Sudde* Court, on points of 
law or pspge cf practice, having the forte of law upon which 
there may be reasonable doubts It was formerly usual to allow 
such special appeals to the <Court immediately above that in 
which the decision appealed from was passed , but as the object 
of this second appeal is to preserve* uniformity and consistency 
throughout the judicial system, it has been very properly decided 
that it shall lie only to the highest Court in the country A 
party who objects to the application of a law or usage in a case 
which has gone against him, prefers his appeal on that specific 
ground to the Suddei Court , and the Judge is at liberty to reject 
the appeal at once if he supposes it untenable If he deems it 
worthy of consideration, he records the specific points to be 
decided, and they are aigued before a full bench of three judges, 
and disposed of by a plurality of voices 

Of the various modifications which have been introduced 
into our judical institutions during the last fifteen years, one 
mam ob]ect has been to prevent the lingering of suits in the 
various Courts, and to give the suitors the blessing of an expedi- 
tious decision, even when it was found difficult to give them a 
cheap or perhaps an equitable decision So far as the rapid 
disposal of cases is a national benefit, it has been in a great 
measure attained in the Company’s Courts at this Presidency 
The average duration of a suit in the Sudder Court in 1829 was 
forty months, in 1843, it was only fifteen months In the 
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Zillah Courts, it has been reduced during this period from 
thirty-six months to six months and a half , in those of the 
Sudder Ameen, from ten months to Jive months and a half , and 
in those of the Moonsiff from six months and a half\ o four and a 
half 

From the decision of the Sudder Court, an appeal lies to Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, m all suits of which the value is £1000 
and upwards When these appeals were originally established 
half a century ago, the lowest limit of an appealable case w^s fix- 
ed at £5000 But nithin the last seven years, it has pleased our 
gracious Queen, with the advice of her rnvy Council, to reduce 
the amount so as to enable any suitor with a case of £1000, 
to enjoy the benefit of an appeal to England Whether this 
reduction was recommended to her Majesty with a view to the 
interests of the legal profession in England, or out of regard to 
the welfare of the subjects of the Crown in India, it is not for us 
to determine In all such cases of appeal, the appellant is 
required to furnish security for the eventual payment of the 
English costs, before his case is made up for transmission to the 
cock pit. From a delicate regard to the supposed interests of 
Indian suitors, of whicji it \voulc^be difficult to find a parallel m 
any other age or countrf, the Home Authorities h^ve constrained 
the Court of Directors to carry forward these suits at tfr? public 
expense, whenever *he parties themselves were unwilling or 
unable to proceed with them During the last ten yqgrs the 
revenues of India have thus been saddled with an expense *of 
nearly £130,000 for the management of suits which nould 
otherwise have fallen through The sum expended by the 
Company at home in bringing seventy cases to a heanng, has 
amounted to £152,826, of this £24,191 only have been 
recovered The Government of India has therefore been 
obliged latterly to augment the demand for security of costs to 
£2300 in each case, as this sum is found to be the average charge 
on each suit heard and determined by the Privy Council , — and 
thus the benevolent design of the Queen’s Ministers, to bring all 
suits of the value of £1000 within reach of the advocates and 
judges of England, has been in a great measure frustrated by the 
augmentation of the demand for security 

During sixty-five years after the establishment of Civil Courts 
m Bengal, all their proceedings were conducted and recorded in 
Persian, a language endeared to the Mahomedans by historical 
recollections, and which had become familiar to the Hindoos con- 
nected with the Courts by long habit The absurdity of 
conducting the business of the Courts established for the conveni- 
ence and benefit of the people in a language to which they were 
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total strangers, was for many years a topic of remonstrance and 
reproach After a long, ana, as usual, an arduous struggle, 
common sense gained the ascendant, and during the administra- 
tion of Lord Auckland, the vernacular languages of the country 
were again introduced into the Courts, after six centuries of 
abeyance In the Behar districts, therefore, trials are conducted 
and recorded in the Oordoo language , m the districts of Bengal 
proper, in the Bengalee language , in Orissa, in the Oonya , 
and in Arracan and the Tenasserim provinces, in the Burmese 
The population among which these languages are respectively 
current may be thus estimated , the Oordoo, among eight 
millions , the Bengalee, among twenty eight , the Ooriya, among 
two millions?, and the Burmese, among less than a million 
From these various provinces, in which so great a diversity of 
language prevails, the Sudder Court is called to hear appeals , 
and when the proposal of restoring the use of the vernacular 
tongues was finally under consideration, it became a matter of 
anxious enquiry what should be adopted as the language of the 
Sudder or general Court of Appeal Some proposed the use of 
English, others recommended the continuance of Persian, and 
there were som^ who went so far as tor suggest that the appeal 
in each case should oe conducted m the language of the onginal 
suit, buftts no Judges were to be found who were equally 
versed in Oordoo, Bengalee, Ooriya and Burmese, it was 
resolved to adopt the Oordoo, as being a kind of lingua franca 
in*India. 

This measure has now had a fair Inal for eight years, and the 
time appears to have arrived for a calm and dispassionate exa- 
mination of the propriety of perpetuating it Man} substantial 
arguments have been brought against the continued use of Oor- 
doo in a Court so peculiarly constituted as the Sudder A 5 ? we 
have already stated above, it is the indigenous language of 
scarcely a fifth of the population subject to the jurisdiction of 
this Court of Appeal , and its continued use in it cannot be 
supported on the same ground, which renders it a question of 
national justice, to employ the vernacular tongue in the courts of 
original jurisdiction, to which the great body of the people 
resort for the establishment of their civil rights and the redress 
of civil wrongs But the native officers employed in the Sudder 
Court moreover, had been accustomed during the whole period 
of their official life to the use of Persian, to which the Oordoo 
bears even a greater resemblance than the Italian does to the 
Latin , and hence the Oordoo which they use is little else than 
Persian m an odd and unnatural dress , and is not written or 
spoken, and scarcely understood beyond this legal circle It is 
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strictly the Court language, ill spoken on the bench, and ill 
understood by the audience It seems to be devoid of the 
advantages connected both with the old Persian, and with the 
more modem and vernacular system 

In these circumstances it appears to be the dictate of reason to 
relinquish the use of this hybrid tongue, and to make the 
language of the Judges the language of the Court The first 
duty of a Government is to emplov the language which is fami- 
liar to the people in the Courts of Justice When that is not 
practicable, the use of the mother tongue of the Judges oif£ht to 
prevail It is on no occasion the duty of Government to patro- 
nize a language, familiar neither to the bench nor to the com- 
munity It is certain that the best orientalist onnhe Sudder 
bench could express his sentiments with greater freedom and 
ease in English than.in any eastern language It would in no 
small degree serve to raise the dignity of the Court, which occu- 
pies so eminent a place in our institutions, if the opinions of the 
Judges were delivered in a tongue they could wield with perfect 
facility To this it may possibly be objected that the admission 
of a foreign language into the highest Court of judicature, is, in 
fact, putting back the clock of national improvement , but the 
reply is obvious, that V* have oftly a choice«of difficulties It is 
impossible to use any language in this Court whn!h shali not be 
foreign to a large bq^y of the suitors. The conventional lan- 
guage now used is as foreign to June-ten ths of the people, as 
English can be Nor should it be forgotten that of tfte hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand suits, which are annually insti- 
tuted in these provinces, only four hundred and fifty are carried 
up in appeal to the Sudder Court , and that these cases are 
managed by legal agents, while the parties themselves continue 
for the most part to reside at their homes. To the suitors, 
therefore, it must be a matter of comparative indifference m 
what language their appeal cases are conducted The introduc- 
tion of English, moreover, would carry with it the advantage of 
affording suitable employment for many of those who have 
devoted their time to the acquisition of it, and whose knowledge 
of English is their chief stock in trade, that is, provided the 
introduction of English did not encrease the expense of suits. 
It would also raise the character and efficiency of the bar, which 
again would, as usual, produce an auspicious effect on the dignity 
of the bench, and the way would thus be paved for the amalga- 
mation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts 

To complete the Statistics of the Civil Courts, it is necessary 
farther to remark, that the total number of suits instituted during 
the year 1843 amounted to 180,303 Of these the number 
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which came undei the cognizance of the Civil Judges was 7169, 
of the Principal Sudder Ameens 26,060 , and of the Sudder 
Ameens 10,500, and of the Moonsiffs, 136,574 Thus it 
appears that three fourths in number of alt the suits instituted 
throughout these provinces, are preferred to the Moonsiff The 
amount or value of all the original suits and appeals instituted 
in 1843, was Its 4,66,71,106, or a little more than Four 
Millions and a half Sterling 

We now turn to the Police, which in large districts is entrust- 
ed to Vhe charge of a Magistrate, and in smaller districts to a 
Joint-Magistrate The whole country included m the Regula- 
tion Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Cuttack, is divided into 
Four Hund) ed and Sixty Nine divisions, called Jhannahs, at 
the head of each of which is a Darogah or Thannadar These 
divisions are very unequal m size, some of them extending to a 
hundred, and others including as many as Eight Hundred square 
miles The average population placed under the jurisdiction of 
each Darogah is about 80,000 The pay of this important 
officer was till recently limited to 25 Rupees a-month, though it 
was well known that this sum baiely covcied his travelling 
charges The Subject w as often brought under the notice of 
Government , but, though it wak never Vdemed that his official 
salary w^-insu\ficient for his> decent maintenance, and that he 
was driven by necessity to extortion and, oppression for the 
improvement of his allowances, nothing could move Government 
to«authbrise an increase Though Thirteen millions sterling 
could be spared for the Burmese wafr, and Eight or Ten for that 
m Affghamstan, it was found impossible to obtain any increase 
of the meagre Mini of £16,600 which constituted the entire pay 
of the native police officers among Thirty seven millions of people 
It is only within two years that the fact was officially recognized, 
that to expect honesty or efficiency among these officers, while 
they continued to be so miserably remunerated, was utterly pre- 
posterous Two superior grades were, therefore, established among 
the Darogahs to which superior pay was attached Within the 
present year the Court of Directors have ordered a farther 
increase of their allowances The pay of every Darogah has 
been doubled Fifty have been raised to the first grade on 100 
Rs. a-month , and a hundred to the second, on 75 Rs To each 
Thannah, there is also attached a Mohurnr on 7 Rupees a- 
month, and a Jemadar on the same pay The Mohurnr is the 
recorder of the Darogah’s establishment, and the Jemadar, the 
Head Assistant , but they are both often deputed to make local 
enquiries, and enjoy nearly as much power and distinction as the 
Darogah himself The establishment also includes from 10 to 2 5 
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Burk undoes or constables on a salary of 4 Rs monthly The 
whole number of the native constables throughout the Regula- 
tion Provinces amount to about 6,700 

The Darogah is responsible for the Police of his jurisdiction, 
and makes constant reports of every transaction ofimpoitance to 
the Magistrate to whom he is subordinate By an enactment of 
Lord William Bentinch, the Darogah ib forbidden to investigate 
cases of theft and burglary unattended with personal violence, 
except on the application of the injured party, or on the depress 
injunction of the Magistrate 1 he object of this singular but neces- 
sary prohibition, was to dimmish the extortions of this officer, 
whenever he could obtain scent of offences The only defence for 
so anomalous a regulation, was that it prevented more evil than it 
occasioned Under jts operation, however, the gieat majority of 

crimes against property remain unreported and umnvestigated , 
and our police returns afford no criterion of the actual amount of 
crime in the Lower Provinces When the Darogah receives 
information from the people, or through the village watchman, of 
the occurrence of a crime, he either proceeds to the spot himself, 
or deputes one of his subordinates, to make «enquiries He 
collects the evidence <>f guilfe* takes the. depositions of the 
inhabitants, apprehends the guilty who are ponfted <m 4 to him, 
and, if the case appears to be of sufficient importance, sends 
the offenders and tne witnesses »on to the Magistrate, whose 
station is often sixty miles distant But whether he* adopts 
this course or not, he make^a full report of his own proceedings 
to hvs superior, who issues such orders as the case appears to 
call for No small portion of the Magistrate’s time is occupied 
m hearing and dictating replies to the Darogah’s reports , but 
as he has no means of ascertaining the quantum of truth which 
they contain, his orders are quite as likely to be unjust as not 
The Darogahs are expected to be active, intelligent and honest 
For activity and intelligence, they can scarcely be matched by any 
similar body of men in the world , it is in the quality of honesty 
that they entirely fail With very few exceptions they are 
notoriously venal, and utterly indifferent to the means by which 
their avarice is gratified They are always understood to be at 
the command of the highest bidder They would allow the 
most notorious offender to escape for a sufficient douceur In 
the local investigations they make, then: object is to discover, not 
the real offenders, but the raosL substantial men of the village or 
town, whom they fleece without mercy by the threat of sending 
them up as witnesses to the Magistrate’s Court, where they are 
likely to be detained, without indemnification, for a long and 
inconvenient period The Darogahs are the great tenor of ihc 
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native community, who regard a visit from them with far more 
dread than a visit from the robber But we have little right to 
complain of their venality Where that vice originally existed in 
their mindset has been matured rather than discouraged , and 
where it was wanting, it may be said to have been implanted, 
by the defect of our institutions We have entrusted them 
with extensive power, and rewarded them with the most shame 
full paraimomousness We have established no adequate check 
on tiufir misconduct , and we have given them no motives to 
honesty At the same time, by the long — in some districts we 
could name, almost incredible — detention of witnesses at the 
Magistrate’s *Court, we have furnished the Darogah with the 
most effectual means of working upon the fears of the people, 
and turning them to his own sordid purposes. 

The Magistrate of the District is the worst paid European 
functionary in it Though it is evident that the welfare and 
the security of the great body of the people depend far more on 
his exertions than on that of any other Covenanted Civilian, 
his salary, which was never too large, has recently been cut 
down to 900 Rupees a-month Fo& nearly forty years, the 
offices of Civil Juci^e and Magistrate ^dre unhappily united 
in the sai?« pefSon Lord William Bentinck separated them, 
but fell into the equally fatal error of uiyting the offices of 
Collector and Magistrate, for which he assigned many plausible 
reasons * on his minutes, which experience has shewn to be 
fallacious There must always be the strongest objection to any 
system which encumbers the Magistrate v\uh duties which serve 
to impede the regularity and the rapidity of his movements as 
an officer of Police But of the two junctions, that of the 
Collector and Magistrate appears to be more open to censure 
than that of the Civil Judge and Magistrate , for it not only 
weakens his Magisterial usefulness, but imparts an odum to his 
office of Collector The Collector of the Government revenue 
ought not to be the same individual who commands the awe of 
the people as the chief officer of Police The two offices have 
now been separated in most districts , and the separation will 
be complete on the occurrence of two or three vacancies The 
great business of the Magistrate is to watch, to control, to check, 
to baffle his Darogahs , to discover if possible the self-interest 
or dishonesty which lurks beneath their plausible reports , and 
to prevent the abuse of their power without weakening their 
authority , and for this purpose he has need of all the shrewdness, 
the vigilance, and the mistrust of Fouch6 It is generally an 
unequal conflict, in which the Magistrate labors under every 
disadvantage, and is oftener foiled than victorious If he is 
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gentle and confiding, the Darogabs have it all their own way m 
their respective circles , if he is particularly strict and severe, 
the Darogah imagines that his own tenure of office is insecure, 
and endeavours to make hay while the sun shine's It is the 
great defect of our system that there is no intermediate agency 
between the Magistrate and the Darogah 

The Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate investigates the cases 
sent up to him by the Darogah, or preferred to him direct by the 
parties His power extends to the infliction of three •years* 
imprisonment with irons If the case, however, should appear 
to require a heavier punishment, he commits the prisoner for 
trial to the Session Judge Here we must pause fipr a moment 
to notice the great improvement in the administration of crimi- 
nal law, which has been introduced withm the last fifteen years 
In 1793, it was provfded that the Judges of Circuit should make 
a tour through their respective districts, and hold a general jail 
delivery twice every year At the end of forty years it was 
discovered that these {at -between visits of the Criminal Judge 
gave no little impunity to crime, by rendering every man averse 
to commit the folly of preferring information wh^ch might lead 
to his long detention a witness Then came the office of 
Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit, one of* Lor^ William 
Bentvnck’s own inventions , and the Sessions were directed to be 
held four times a yeftr by this officer But improvement once 
begun, repudiates finality , the Commissioner was soon relieved 
from his Magisterial functions and confined to revenue duties, 
and the Civil Judge was made the Session Judge, and ordered 
to hold a monthlyjail delivery, though m fact he may be said 
to be constantly sitting The Assistants and Deputies of the 
Magistrate have also progressive powers conferred on them in 
proportion to their standing m the service and their official ex- 
perience, from imprisonment for one month to the infliction of the 
same extent of punishment as the Magistrate himself The 
Principal Sudder Ameens, the Sudder Ameens, and the Law 
Officers of the Courts, are also invested with Magisterial func- 
tions in cases of minor guilt The control of the Jail is 
entrusted to the Magistrate, under the superintendence of the 
executive Government 

One of the peculiarities of our judicial system in India is the 
right of appeal m all cases, civil, criminal and fiscal , and though 
it is founded on the most laudable feelings, and is designed to 
correct harsh or hasty judgments, and to give the community the 
most ample and perfect justice, it is felt to have been earned to 
a degree of excess in the case of cnminal offences, which increases 
rather than discourages crime An appeal is allowed in every 
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instance to the superior Magisterial authorities The most trivial 
cases are not exempt fiorn the operation of this rule According 
to law, no officer can pass a sentence for petty offences, such as 
abusive language, calumny, inconsiderable assaults or affrays , no 
Magistrate or Assistant-Magistrate can sentence a culprit for petty 
thefts, unattended with aggravating circumstances, but the offender 
has his right of appeal to a higher authority The appeal from 
the orders of those who are subordinate to the Magistrate lies to 
that officer and from the sentence of the Magisti ite himself to 
the Sessions Judge When such an appeal is likely to issue in a 
reversal, or even in a postponement or punishment or a simple 
annoyance tg the Magistrate it is not to be supposed that a 
culprit, especially if wealthy or a creature of the wealthy, will 
resist the temptation of preferring one In every instance in whu h 
the Sessions Judge and the Magistrate are known to be on 
unfriendly terms — and the interference of the one with the other 
through the appeal system makes it almost impossible for them 
long to maintain friend!} feelings towards each other — these 
appeals arc multiplied to a degree w hich seriously affects the 
authority of tjie Magistrate, and makes him heartily sick 
of his post Generally speaking the ^gquency of appeals m 
tnvial cases, byUlie uncertainty which it creates, tendsto diminish 
the terror of the law and to gue encouragement to vice, while at 
the same time it loads the filescof the Courts with useless docu 
mgnts, and distracts the attention of the officers charged with 
the preservation of the peace A. revision of this p irt of our 
system is imperatively demanded by the interests of society A 
large number of those cases which are now open to appeal ought 
to be finally disposed of by the subordinate authorities and the 
whole system of the criminal C ourts ought to be simplified and 
rendered more energetic 

The Sessions Tudge receives appeals from the sentences passed 
by the Magistrate and by his Assistants, and tries those important 
cases which are committed to the Sessions He is assisted by a 
Mahomedan Law Officer, who is almost the last remnant of the 
system originally adopted when we took the administration into 
our own hands se\enty years ago The Sessions Judge may 
also try cases with the assistance of Assessors, or of a Jury , but 
the great majority of cases are investigated by him with the 
assistance of the Mahomedan Law Officer, as the following 
statement will shew 

The cases decided in 1843, with the aid of the 
Law Officer, were 930 

„ , of a Jury, 215 

« „ of Assessors, 86 
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It should be remarked that the number of cases in which sentence 
was passed contrary to the opinion of the Assessors was 4 , of the 
Jury, 23 , of the Law officer, 106 When the Law officer and the 
Judge concur in opinion as to the guilt of the prisoner, sentence 
is at once passed, except it be for imprisonment exceeding 
fourteen years When they differ, the whole record is trans- 
mitted to the Sudder Nizamut Court, with an English abstract 
of the case If the case be not a capital one, it is decided by the 
judgment of a single Judge The records of capital cages are 
perused by two Tudges, and also by the Cazy ool-coozat, or the 
chief Mahornedan Jaw officer of the Sudder Nizamut Court 
Sentence of death alwajs requires the concurrent opinion of two 
Judges The Sudder Court or Sudder Dewanny Adavvlut and 
the Suddci Nizamut Court, are the same Court, in which the 
same Judges preside When employed on Civil suits, it is styled 
the Sudder Dewanny , when investigating Criminal suits, the 
Sudder Nizamut Court 

J o complete the Criminal statistics oi the Lower Provinces, 
we have farther to lem irk that the total number of persons m 
confinement at the beginning ot 1843, or arrested during that 
^ ear, was 85,319, th^.t of thesg, 36,310 were ‘acquitted, viz 
20,020 b\ the Magisterial authorities, and ri& fewgr than 16,290 
by the Police Darogabs without any investigation by tfife Magis- 
trate These Native officers, soil^ paid and so venal, are actually 
found to have arres ed and liberated this almost lncrediblc^iumber 
of people of their own accord, and without even the knowledge*of 
their superiors Heie is a vast held for official oppression and 
illegal gain No one acquainted with the native character can 
believe that the liberation of these individuals was not in most 
cases obtained by bribery, or that the confinement of the remain- 
der was not the result in a great measme of unsuccessful attempts 
to extort money This power is so extremely liable to be abused, 
that it requires to be watched with the utmost vigilance, and 
controlled by other machinery than we now possess lo forbid 
the exercise of it would paralyze the authority of the Darogahs, 
the only officers on whom we ire obliged to depend foi the main- 
tenance of order, and the repression of crime We require a 
number of Assistant or Deputy-Magistrates, not idly congre- 
gated at the chief station oi the district, but distributed over 
the country as an intermediate agency for the supervision of the 
Darogahs, and the protection of the people Such an arrange- 
ment nas at length received the sanction of the public authorities 
While these pages are passing through the press, the deter- 
mination of Government to remodel the Magisterial establish- 
ments has been announced. It is resolved that a large number 
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of Uncorenanted Deputy Magistrates shall be gradually ap- 
pointed, each of whom is to be placed m the centre of three 
or four thannahs, the immediate control of which will be entrust- 
ed to him Bungalows are to be built for his cutchery , or court, 
and for his own residence , and he will thus become the perma- 
nent local superintendent of the circle allotted to him Of all 
the recent improvements in the public administration, perhaps 
there is not one which will more effectually conduce to the 
comfqrt and security of the people, or so effectually reform our 
Police institutions 

The entire number of cases brought before the Magistrates 
and their subordinate officers in the year alluded to amounted 


to 40 654 

Of these there were decided by the Magistrates t 21 362 

, , the Joint Magistrates 6 182 

the Assistant Magistrates 4 21S 

„ , the Principal Sudder Ameens, 2 346 

, , the Sudder Ameens 2 476 

the Law officers 4 070 


And on the average there were two offenders involved in each 
case The number of persons under trial, in the beginning of 
1843, and committed during the year 'for trial to the Sessions 
Judge, tfas 4,270 Thus, the proportion of offenders tried and 
sentenced by the Magistrate and his Assistants, as compared 
with thqse whose cases were referred to the Judge was as 20 to 
1 • The number of prisoners who received their sentence from 
the highest Criminal Court, the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, was 
371 of these 41 were sentenced to death , 61 to trans- 
portation , and 11 to imprisonment for life, and the remainder 
for shorter periods. The whole number of prisoners in confine- 
ment, among a population of thirty-eight millions — including 
1,760 who had been transported beyond seas — was 24,810 
The general control of the Police in the Lower Prounccs is 
vested in an officer styled the Superintendent of Police, with a 
salary of 42,000 Rupees a year, besides large travelling allow 
ances He corresponds on the one hand with the executive 
Government, and on the other with the Magistrate 6 ?, whom <- 
furnishes with instructions for the suppression of crime, the 
apprehension of offenders, and the general execution of the 
duties entrusted to them He is required to visit the districts 
included in his lurisdiction periodically, and to examine the 
mode in which police duties has been discharged. He interferes 
not with the judicial branch of the Magistrate’s duties He 
makes an annual report of his proceedings, which includes his 
observations on the state of the country, the increase or decrease 
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of crime, and the success or failure of the Magistrates His 
jurisdiction does not embrace the non Regulation provinces 
such as Assam, Arracan, 8cc , and the district of Cuttack, with 
its three magistracies, is left in all matters of Police under control 
of the Commissioner , an arrangement recommended as much 
by the geographical position of that province, as by the pecu- 
liarity of its language 

Besides the Regular Police establishment of Government, the 
strength of which, including Darogahs and their snbord«ates 
and the Constables, may be estimated at 8,200 men, there is a 
large body of village chowkeedars, whose numbers have been 
estimated at one hundred and seventy thousand , and* we cannot 
better describe their functions, their character, and their utility 
than by quoting the strong, but perfectly sober and correct 
language of the Minute written by Mr Halhday m 1838, and 
printed among the Police documents “ Theoretically, these 
chowkeedars are appointed, paid, removed and controlled by the 
-village communities, subject at the same time to an incompatible 
control, by the Government Police, and through them by the 
Magistrates Practically, they aie sometimes controlled by the 
1 h an n ah officers, often££ by the^villages, frequently by neither 
For all practical purposes of police properly so called, jhey are 
absolutely useless Here we have a force of about a hundred 
and seventy thousand men taken, Jby a custom which so long as 
the name of village chowkeedar exists, will be immutably, 
from the lowest and vilest ayd most despised classes, drawing 
annually from the people m legitimate wages, Dot to mention 
irregular modes of taxation, upwards of 60 lakhs of Rupees , 
under no practical control but that of irresponsible and ig- 
norant communities, of whom they are by turns, the petty 
tyrants and the slaves, thieves by caste and habit and connec 
tions , totally disconnected from the general system of Police , 
unorganized, depraved, £ worse than useless ’ 

The Revenues of the Presidency of Bengal are derived from 
six sources, — the Land Revenue, the Monopoly of Opium, the 
Monopoly of Salt , the Stamps , the Excise on Spirits and 
intoxicating drugs , and the Customs The Land Revenue is 
by far the most considerable as well as the most stable branch 
of income 1 he reader scarcely requires to be reminded of the 
perpetual settlement of Lord Cornwallis m 1793, by which 
Government pledged itself not to increase the public demand on 
the land at any future period This measure was hailed at the 
time, and for some years after continued to be lauded as, one of 
the noblest instances of financial wisdom and disinterestedness 
on record Subsequent experience has brought the innumerable 
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defects and anomalies of that hasty arrangement to light, and 
induced the Court of Directors to resolve that they will never 
again allow their own hands or those of their successors to be 
tied up in this manner No one will deny that the uncertainty 
of land tenures at that period, and the fluctuating nature of the 
rent demanded of the landholders, was fetal to every hope 
of improvement, and that without some radical change of 
system, the comfort of the agricultural community, and the 
revenues of the state would have been equally injured. It was 
necessary to establish a fixed rent, and to gi\e long leases, but 
it was not necessary to give perpetual leases on an unalterable 
rent Thei^ is on the contrary every reason to believe that 
this was one of the most injudicious measures ever adopted by 
our Government The land revenue was fixed for ever, at a 
time when the capabilities of the land were unknown, and the 
extent of estates unascertained, and two-thirds of Bengal was a 
jungle The most tempting opportunities were afforded for the 
exercise of fraud and collusion between the Zemindars and 
native officers of the Collectors and colossal fortunes were 
made at the expense of the state There have been large for- 
tunes amassed in solitary instances sinc^ *that time, Sir David 
Ochterlopy’s 4ttoonshee is reputed to have made Eighty lakhs of 
Rupees out of his influence with his master , but no such gene- 
ral opportunity of fortune-making as that \?hich occurred in the 
days of the perpetual settlement, has turned up since One 
Collector’s Dewan is known to have, received a bonus of a lakh 
of Rs for striking out a cypher, and reducing the annual rent of 
an estate from tens of thousands to thousands The burden of 
taxation was unequally distributed on the land When the 
Collector’s officers were well bribed, estates were assessed at a 
low rent , in other cases, the annual demand was screwed up 
too tightly to stand The settlement was of course binding only 
on one party, that is, on the Government. It established the 
maximum which Government was at liberty to demand, but not 
the maximum which the landlord was obliged to pay In every 
case of over assessment, the landlord threw back his estate on 
the hands of Government , and there was no power in the state 
to compel him or any one else to pay the high rate fixed on it, 
for a continuance The rent in all such cases was lowered, and 
thus the permanent settlement, so far as the interests of Govern- 
ment were concerned, was very speedily broken up It was 
imprudent to limit the income of the state to the revenue of 
only one- third of the land As the Government in its haste to 
promulgate this measure dispensed with all definition of boun- 
daries, it is now too late to ascertain what extent of land was 
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included in the onginnl engagement, with the view of drawing 
a revenue from the rc«t It was a final measure, by which im- 
mediate relief was pui chased at the price of much prospective 
evil, and any attempt to alter or modify or recast it would be 
deemed a breach oi national faith 

The revenue being thus unalterably fixed, the Zemindars 
who hold their lands directly of Government, and pay their 
revenue immediately into the public treasury, are required to 
make four quarterly payments The days of payment ar^ fixed 
by the Board — hereafter described — and are announced in so 
great a variety of ways that it is impossible for any Zemindar to 
plead ignorance of them He knows to a farthing the sum he is 
required to pay , and to a minute, the time within v^uch it must 
be paid Should he fail to make good his payments by sunset of 
the last day of grace, fns estate reverts to the State It is adver 
Used for sale during the next month, and eventually sold to the 
highest bidder That a fair price may be obtained for the estate, 
it is now directed to be advertised in the official gazettes before 
the day of sale during a sufficient time to attract purchasers. 
This sale law, is confessedly a very stringent, and by some is 
considered even an unjji^t, enactjnent. It is deemed unneces- 
sarily severe to confiscate a man’s whole estate bec^se he fails to 
pay up a single instalment of revenue that may not exceed a 
twentieth of its value* But it mug; be remembered that it is the 
least stringent, and the very mildest of all the provisions by 
which the punctual payment # of the land revenue has been enfor- 
ced m this country By the Mahommedan rulers, the default- 
ing landlord was subject to personal chastisement and torture, and 
often dragged through a pond filled with intolerable ordure, which 
was termed c paradise’ by way of derision In the far famed 
code of 1793, when the present land temures were created, and 
the conditions of payment were first imposed, it was ordained, 
that if the monthly instalment remained unpaid after it had been 
demanded, the Collector should positively cause the defaulter to 
be immured in jail Those rigorous laws which made default a 
criminal act, and punished it like any other felony, have been 
repealed, and the punctual payment is enforced on the principle 
that the land is for ever hypothecated to Government for the 

E ublic rent, and that if the landlord fails to pay it withm astipu- 
ited period, the mortgagee forecloses the mortgage, and enters 
on possession of the estate. 

The Collector presides over the fiscal administration of each 
district. He is usually aided by a Covenanted Assistant, who is 
also Assistant to *he Magistrate , and he has one or more 
Deputies under him, of the Uncovenanted branch of the service. 
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who are generally Natives His primary business is to receive 
the public revenue, to keep the public accounts, and to adver- 
tise and sell the estates which may have fallen into arrears As 
the sums to be paid into his treasury are defined, it would appear 
at first as though his duty was a very easy one , but although 
men are not wanting who contrive to limit their official labours 
to two hours a day without incurring even a reprimand, the 
duties of a Collector are by no means light. If an estate is 
exposed to sale and there are no bidders, it is bought in for 
Government and the whole management of it devolves upon the 
Collector Estates which escheat to the state, and estates held 
under attachment by order of the Courts, are placed under his 
control, as well as those which belong to minor, female, or 
insane Zemindars This officer is thus brought into contact 
with a great variety of interests and a large body of native 
tenants, and his engagements are frequently both arduous 
and perplexing Even when the estates are farmed out, or 
entrusted to a native agent, the Collector is responsible for the 
sufficiency of the security and the integrity of the management 
In many of these estates, it becomes necessary to measure the 
lands, and resettle the rent wi$i the ryo^, and this increases in 
no small degree the demand on the Collector’s activity and 
circumspection 

It should also be noticed, tjiat at the tKue of the perpetual 
settlement, all those lands winch were held rent free, upon 
fictitious or invalid tenures, were reserved for future inquiry lhis 
laborious and invidious duty, had been bequeathed m succession 
by one Governor General to another, but ten years ago Govern- 
ment determined to enter upon these enquiries m good earnest, 
and to remove the disquietude which the uncertainty of tenures 
created, and bring the matter to an early and final decision An 
establishment of officers was therefore appointed to this especial 
duty, consisting of Special Deputy -Collectors to resume and 
assess iree lands, and Special Commissioners to revise their 
decisions. The enquiry has been vigorously prosecuted at an 
expense of about 80 lakhs of Rupees, and it has terminated in 
adding a permanent revenue of 30 lakhs of Rupees, or 300,000/ 
to the public rent-roll The special establishment has now been 
withdrawn, and the examination of the remaining claims of 
Government has been transferred to the Collector This forms 
an addition to his usual duties To him is also entrusted the 
duty of securing the right of Government to the revenue of the 
alluvial lands which are so constantly thrown up in our muddy 
rivers , and of deciding the numerous and# conflicting claims 
connected with these lands. 
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The division of estates is also an additional weight on the 
Collector’s shoulders. The rent of all estates was fixed in the 
lump at the period of the perpetual settlement Zemindaree, 
for instance, of indefinite extent, and containing an unascertained 
number of villages, was assessed at a given sum But it is 
manifest that the estate cannot always remain m all its entireness. 
The family of the original proprietor has of course multiplied 
through two or three generations, and its members become at 
length too numerous to live together m harmony They demand 
a division of the property , and this duty of partition falls 
within the province of the Collector, and he is required to 
superintend the allotment of the gross revenue upan each indi- 
vidual portion of the land, according to its extent, its situation, 
and its advantages The same task is also imposed on him when 
a portion of an estate is ordered to be sold by a decree of any 
Court, and in either case his task is one of no easy performance 
The natives employed m making the division, and distributing the 
revenue, are always open to the bribes of the parties , and there 
is too often reason to fear lest good land should be under assessed, 
and inferior land over assessed in this distribution, in which case 
the less valuable land would soen be thrown back on the hands 
of Government, and eventually admitted to pa^» a Ipwer rent. 
Thus the permanent revenues of the state are always exposed to 
jeopardy on every division of an ^tate These difficulties ought, 
if possible, to be anticipated and met in a bold and decisive spirit. 
Every estate ought to be surveyed and measured by a body of 
scientific officers , the lands attached to each village should be 
separately assessed, so as to bear an equitable proportion to the 
rent originally fixed on the whole estate, and permanent 
boundary marks ought to be established, which shall facilitate 
the identification of the lands This would be an incomparable 
boon to the country It would enable the landholder to dispose 
of a part of his lands on the pressure of circumstances, m order 
to save the remainder It would admit of overgrown families 
breaking up without discord or litigation , and it would enable 
Government, instead of selling the whole of a man’s estates for 
the arrears of a single quarter, to mark off and sell a quantity 
proportionate to the arrears, and leave the defaulter in possession 
of the rest. But for this great and expensive, though incompa- 
rably useful measure, the Government is not as yet prepared. 
Neither would the Zemindars fail to throw every obstacle in its 
way, from a dread lest it should be intended as a preliminary step 
to die resumption of those extensive tracts which they enjoy 
beyond the boundaries of their original estates. 

The Collector is also entrusted with the exercise of judicial 
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powers. The cases submitted to his adjudication involve to an 
immense extent the interests and comfort of the most numerous 
and the poorer class, in this agricultural country “ To afford 
remedy m all cases of dispute, which may arise regarding attach- 
ment of crops, undue exaction, distraint, replevin, and other 
matters connected with the realization of rent, is the province 
of the Collector ” He is the judge of all matters m dispute 
between landlord and tenant, and the investigation of them is 
conducted m the form prescribed for summary suits, that is by 
the simplest and least expensive process From his summary 
decisions, an appeal lies to the regular Civil Courts , so that a 
native Mooirm is competent to alter, or reverse the decision 
pronounced in such cases by a Covenanted Collector ^The 
Collector is also vender of stamps in his district, — a duty which 
involves more pecuniary responsibility than labor, and for the 
negligent discharge of which Collectors have sometimes been 
called on to refund large sums, which has been lost to the state 
through the viUany of their native subordinates 

The Collector is controlled in every movement by the Revenue 
Commissioner q { the division in which his district is included 
This office was crewed by Lord WilhanOBentmck, but doubis 
have begjin to4>e entertained whether it might not be dispensed 
with In the Regulation Provinces, which embrace thirty-two 
districts, there are seven Commissioners , 01 whom one has the 
diities ef only two, and another those of six districts entrusted to 
him The salary of a Commissioner is 35,000 Rs a-year, with 
an allowance of 3,000 Rs for travelling expenses He receives 
periodical returns of all the business transacted by the Collectors, 
he hears all appeals from their decisions, and exercises a constant 
and minute control over all their proceedings He also visits 
his districts periodically The Commissioners are in their turn 
subject to the orders of the Sudder Board of Revenue perma- 
nently stationed in Calcutta, and consisting of two of the ablest, 
wisest, and most experienced revenue officers in the service All 
the reports of the Commissioners are made to the Board, through 
whom they receive their instructions. The separate functions 
of the Board and the Commissioner are so clearly defined in a 
code of bye laws, that they seldom overstep their respective 
provinces In the most numerous class of cases the Commissioner 
Las the liberty of independent action In cases of importance 
and intricacy he consults the Board But it is the principle of 
this institution that the Board should enjoy a general controlling 
superintendence over all the commissioner’s acts and deeds 
They may, therefore, send for any of his orders, and deal with 
them as they please 
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The powers which the Sudder Board may exercise without 
reference to the Executive Government of Bengal are also very 
dearly defined. In the largest class of cases, no such reference is at 
all necessary , and the revenue administration of the country moves 
on smoothly and regularly under the superintendence of the 
Board through the local agency of the Commissioners. The Board 
are required to furnish periodical statements of the financial 
results of their operations, and in any new emergency, or any 
case of peculiar importance, are expected to consult the Governor 
of Bengal before orders are issued Ail cases, in yhich the 
members happen to disagree are also referred to the decision of 
the Government of Bengal , and as the Board, consists of only 
two members, and they are not always free from the infirmities 
of our common nature, this office of arbitration is sometimes any 
thing but a sinecure * The salary of each member of the Sudder 
Board is 52,000 Rs a-year,and that of their Secretary 30,000 Rs. 

Next in importance to the Land Revenue of Bengal is that 
derived from the Monopoly of Opium This branch of revenue 
is under the management of Two Opium Agents, the one sta- 
tioned at Patna, and the other at Ghazeepore ,ioth of whom 
however, are subordinate to the Jjtovemment^of Bengal, though 
this latter station lies in the North West Provinces* Tjieir sala- 
ries are 42,000 Rupees a-year The Ghazeepore Agency 
includes the operations m seven, ihat of Patna, m nine diBtncts, 
m which the poppy is grown, and the drug manufactured. • They 
are aided by the local agpney of Sub-Deputy-Agents, who 
belong to the Uncovenanted branch of the service, and receive 
in salary and commission, sums varying from 300 to 900 Rupees 
a-month The Collectors of land revenue are styled Deputy- 
Agents in their respective districts , but their office is nominal, 
and is limited to the transmission of communications between 
the Assistants and the Agents Generally speaking, therefore, 
the whole business of the department is transacted by the 
Agents themselves, through the instrumentality of their Sub- 
Deputies. It consists m making advances to the agriculturists 
for the cultivation of the Opium, in guarding against surrepti- 
tious production and smuggling, and in the careful preparation 
of the Opium till it is lodged in the central godowns at Patna 
and Ghazeepore There it is purified and fitted for the market 
under the Idirection of the Agent, and despatched to the Board 
of Customs, Salt and Opium in Calcuta, to whom, under the 
immediate direction of the executive Government, the general 
superintendence of the Opium Revenue, is entrusted. By the 
Board it is sold at certain fixed periods by auction, through one 
of the auction establishments of the city of Calcutta, to the 
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merchants and speculators, upon condition of their transporting 
it beyond seas. 

A chest o,f Opium, containing two maunds, costs the Go- 
vernment 350 Rupees The average selling price last year was 
between 13 and 1400 Rupees tne chest. The net revenue 
derived from this department m Bengal in 1843-44 was 
1,87,00,000 Rupees, not far short of Two millions sterling 
This is the largest amount of revenue which the Government of 
Indian has ever obtained from this article Owing to the 
troubles* which arose in China on the confiscation of 20,000 
chests by the Commissioner Lm, the pnce ot the drug fell m 
Calcutta to^uch an extent that in 1839-40, the Government 
profit on the. monopoly was reduced to Rs 82,37,000 — 
£323,000 During the war which the confiscation brought on, 
it was generally supposed that the Opium” revenue would never 
recover the blow it nad received, and that the eventual result of 
hostilities must be fatal to the profits both of Government and 
of the merchants But since the re-establishment of pacific 
relations with China, the Opium trade has become more exten- 
sive and flourishing than ever, and the arrangements which at 
present exist for t^e disposal of the drpg m the vicinity of the 
Consulaj po«ts, but far from the eye of the Consul, are more 
complete and efficient and less liable to interruption than they 
have been at any previous *penod, smc£ the trade originally 
begone But the continuance of this golden traffic is entirely 
dependent on the Chinese Government. No effort of its preven- 
tive service, can, it is true, exclude the introduction of an article 
which is profitable to the merchants and agreeable to the people, 
along a coast of a thousand miles, with a hundred inlets But 
the day the Chinese Cabinet alters its tactics, and, submitting to 
inevitable necessity, legalizes the introduction and the consump- 
tion of the drug, the sun of Opium revenue and profit sets for 
ever As soon as the Chinese Government can make up its 
mind to permit the use of the article, it Will soon appear more 
advantageous to allow of its cultivation than to import it at a 
heavy cost from abroad, and the spirited and indefatigable 
Chinese agriculturists will not be long m producing as good an 
article as that which is imported, and at a much cheaper rate 
The other Monopoly of Government is the article of Salt 
It is managed by Salt Agents, of whom there are four in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, and three in the district of Cuttack, 
where they are also the Collectors of the land revenue At the 
commencement of each Salt season the Agent makes advances 
to the contractors, called Moluneees, who engage to deliver a 
specific quantity of the article It is the business of the Agent 
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to sc© that the Salt is of good quality, a^nhat no quantity is 
manufactured in excess of the contract, for the purpose of 
smuggling He has a large establishment of natives employed 
under him in preventing illicit manufacture, but they too often 
encourage it for their own gains These inferior agents are 
miserably underpaid, and are constantly in collusion with the 
contractors. Situations in the Salt department are prized 
beyond all other appointments by the natives, because tbe 
opportunities of unlawful gam are numerous, while the chance 
of detection is sraalL The efforts of the Agent to secure for 
Government all the Salt manufactured m the districts of Lower 
Bengal are therefore but very partially successful, and there is 
every reason to believe that a quantity equal to affourth of that 
which Government disposes of, finds its way into the country 
through a variety of channels which it is impossible to dam up 
The Salt thus manufactured for the Btate is stored at certain 
established depots, on which the merchant receives an order, 
after he has paid the price of it into the public treasury The 
Salt of the Cuttack districts is conveyed to Calcutta by sea at 
the public expense, and stored for sale at the great Salt Golah 
at Sulkea, which is plways under the charge df a Covenanted 
servant The Madra£ Salt brought up fi*)m the Coromandel 
Coast at the public expense is also deposited at that place 
The salary of the highest Salt Agent is 42,000 Rupees a-year , 
one continues to enjoy 36,000 fiupees, but the two remaining 
agencies have been reduced to 30,000 Rupees annually The 
principle of selection for these Agencies under the old system, 
was that a Civilian good for nothing else would still do for a 
Salt Agent , and the idea was believed and unfortunately acted 
on that a monopoly which yielded a million and a half sterling, 
would bear a good deal of wasteful negligence Latterly, how- 
ever, it has been the determination of Government to select 
men of intelligence and vigor for this department, and the 
saving of three or four lakhs of Rupees m the Salt Revenue by 
judicious care and economy, is now considered as important an 
object as the saving of an equal amount m the Abkaree or 
Stamp Department. 

The maund of Salt stands Government m a Rupee, and it sells 
on an average from the public depots, at 4 Rupees. The net re- 
venue derived from Salt under the Government of Bengal, includ- 
ing the duty on imported salt, may be taken on an average at 
1,50,00,000 Rupees, or a Million and-a-half sterling The impor- 
tation of the article from other ports in India, but chiefly from 
Bombay, is a new event in the history of the salt revenue 
N*n© years ago, the importation did not exceed 2,84,QOO 
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maun da , in the past official year it rose to 9)67,000 maund^ 
and this without any diminution of the production or sale of our 
domestic salt It is manifest, therefere, that an additional quan- 
tity of salt to <:he extent of a fifth of the old supply has been 
introduced into the country, and, notwithstanding the supposed 
prejudice of caste against sea imported salt, has been consumed 
by the people The assertion so frequently reiterated by some 
of the most intelligent Salt officers, that the supply furnished in 
1830 of 52,00,000 was fully adequate to the necessities of the 
country, has thus been disproved , and it is indisputably shewn 
that the native community requires a larger provision of this 
article than the Salt works of the Company have been in the habit 
of furnishingt 1 ' There can be little doubt, moreover, that the price 
at which the Salt is at present sold is unreasonably and incon- 
veniently high for a poor population Nor *is there any reason 
to suppose that the experience acquired in England of the 
effect of taxation on consumption, will prove inapplicable to 
this country, or that a reduction of the price of salt will not 
lead to an increase m the sale of the article The present 
Government of Bengal has resolved to try the experiment of a 
reduction of prices Within the last four months, the salt in 
store has been advertised for sale at nfuch less than the old 
prices, wuh life avowed intention of reducing the price still 
lower, if it should be found that the increased the consumption 
keeps pace with the process of reduction It is devoutly to 
bs>wish£d that the trial may succeed, and that in a few years 
the same revenue w hich is now realized, may be obtained from 
the consumption of double the quantity of salt 

The revenue of the Customs has been derived during the 
last ten years, from the duty on sea-borne commerce alone 
Before this period, our Government had continued to adopt 
the barbarous policy of eastern rulers, and draw a revenue from 
duties imposed on the transit of goods and merchandize through 
the interior of the country Under that syBtem, every indivi- 
dual was obliged to pay duty on his merchandize at the nearest 
Custom HouBe, and to obtain a rowanah, or pass, m which the 
quantity and value of the goods were inserted This pass he 
was obliged to produce at the various guard-houses planted 
along the lme of traffic, and which were under the superinten- 
dence of native officials called Darogahs, who were directed to 
compare the goods with the Pass, and to countersign it, if no 
discrepancy was discovered This duty could not be conscienti- 
ously performed without landing the goods at each station, and 
thus subjecting them to repeated detention As usual, the mer- 
chant purchased the forbearance of the Darogah, and the liberation 
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of his goods at a high price , and the post of the CuBtom Daro- 
gahfl thus became a sure passport to fortune. The interruption 
which this system inflicted on the commerce of # the country 
produced indignant remonstrances, and Government was at 
length convinced that the revenue produced by the Transit 
duties was a poor compensation for the mjuiy they inflicted on 
the public interests. While the subject was under deliberation 
m tne Council of India, Mr Boss, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra, suddenly — and as it was said without sufficient autho- 
rity — abolished them throughout the North-West Brovinces, 
and this rendered their abolition throughout the enure Presi- 
dency indispensably necessary To compensate foi^his sacrifice 
of revenue, the export and import tariff were revised, and addi- 
tional duties were established on some of the most important 
articles of commerce Since this period, the receipts of the 
Calcutta Custom House from sea-borne commerce nave been 
steadily on the increase , and the revenue derived from import 
and r export duties— exclusive of the duty on the importation 
of Salt — is greater than the sum formerly obtained from these 
duties and the Transit duties, put together In, the last year 
of the Transit duties, the united income was, ^27,54,000 Rupees. 
In the year 1843-44, the collections at the Por> of Calcutta 
from sea customs alone were 32,50,000 Rupees. 

At the head of the Departments the Collector, with a Salary 
of 36,000 Rupees a-year, who is aided by one Covenanted 
and a numerous staff of Uncovenanted Assistants. There is 
also a large body of Preventive officers, who are divided into 
five classes, and receive allowances varying from 200 Rupees 
to 100 Rupees a month An officer of this class is placed on 
every vessel, soon after she has entered the river, and remains 
on board till she takes her departure, to guard against all smug- 
gling Altogether, the expenses of, the Customs establishment 
at the Port of Calcutta is 6,76,631 Rupees, or about thirteen 
per cent, of the gross collections on Merchandize and Salt. 
There are also Custom Houses at Chittagong* and Balasore, 
under the control of the Collectors of land Revenue, but the 
traffic of those ports, once so important, has dwindled down to a 
trifle, and the revenue is very insignificant 

The Abkaree, or excise on Spirituous Liquors, has recently 
been established as a separate department. The collection 
of this branch of the Revenue was formerly left with the 
Collectors of the land Revenue, and yielded an income, after 
deducting expenses, of 18,31,000 Rupees in 1829-30 But 
the Collectors became increasingly indifferent to the prosperity 
of a branch of the revenue winch was never very popular; 
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or their time was latterly too much occupied with addrtwuAf 
duties? and thus the management of the liquor department w*» 
abandoned tq their native officers. These soon established * 
good understanding with the licensed venders, and for a sufficient 
consideration connived at illicit distillation. The public revenue 
fell off, and drunkenness was increased by the cheaper rate at 
which spirits, which paid little or no duty, were sold. The 
revenue reached the lowest point of depression in 1837-38, 
wherMt did not exceed 14,00,000 Rupees. Soon after, Govern- 
ment reselved to reform the whole department. A commission- 
er of Abkaree was appointed over a certain number of districts, 
in each of 'wtfuch an TJncovenanted Assistant was placed upon 
a salary of 300 Rupees a-montb Very strmgent rules were 
passed to prevent the manufacture or sale .of illicit spirits. A 
system of supervision was established, which effectually inter- 
rupted the trade of the smuggler, and gradually revived the 
drooping revenue The progress of recovery, however, has been 
slow The latest published accounts of this department, do * not 
extend farther than to the official year 1841-42 The grose 
collections had then been increased Three lacs above the mini- 
mum year , butthq expense of the new « establishment exceeded 
that of the fortner staff by two lacs of Rupees , the nett gain, 
therefore, under the new arrangement, was little above One 
lac of Rupees This imnro\ etfient, however, appeared so grati- 
fying tu the Court of Directors that they directed a second 
Uomtmssionorship to be establisned, and ten districts, lying in 
the eastern division of Bengal, to be placed under his control 
With thrir usual regard to economy, however, they fixed the 
pay of the new Commissioner at 30,000 Rs instead of 36,000 Rs 
which tlje first Commissioner enjoys An allowance to the 
extent of 3000 Rs. a year is also made for his travelling expenses. 

The Revenue obtained from the Stamps forms an important 
item in the public accounts. It is under the immediate manage- 
ment of a Superintendent of the Covenanted branch of the ser- 
vice, who receives an allowance of 24 000 Rs. a-year Although 
every individual is at liberty to send a document to the Stamp of- 
fice to receive the legal stamp on paying the amount of duty, by 
far the greater portion of the revenue is raised by the sale of slips 
of paper, manufactured m England with a distinctive water- 
mark, and which, afier hating received the impression of the 
Stamp, are sold to the community in town and country The 
Collector of each district is, as we have already stated, the great 
stamp vender within his jurisdiction He is periodically sup- 
plied with paper from the central office in Calcutta, aud^hapoa- 
ea of a either through the treasurer of his establisb*»ent, or an 
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officer appointed to this especial duty, called the Stamp Darogah, 
for whose integrity he is responsible, and through whose disho- 
nesty he has often been obliged to make good heavy deficiencies 
The Stamps are of two kinds , those on which the various trans- 
actions of the community are required to be written , and judi- 
cial stamps In the year 1841-42, the value of the stamps sold in 
the country amounted to 21,92,375 Rs. , of these, only 10,29,738 
Rs were judicial stamps The sum of 1,58,736 was also 
raised from the sale of stamps in Calcutta, and these may be 
considered as belonging to the class of documentary 'stamps. 
The expense of the Stamp establishments and of the paper 
furnished by Government, may be taken at l,40,00G*Rs a-year, 
leaving a clear surplus revenue of about 22 lakhs of Rs or 
220,000/ annually These judicial stamps were justly repro 
bated by Mr Macaulay, m one of the most powerful of the 
minutes which he left on the records of the Supreme Council 
It is scarcely an excuse for this stamp tax — though it is, m fact, 
the only defence of which it is susceptible — that it is milder 
than that -which was imposed by the Mahomedans Under 
their administration, one-fourth the amount of every sum decreed 
by the Courts, was patch as a tate to the coffers of the state 
One of the first acts of our Government, when it began to 
legislate for Bengal ip 1772, was to abolish this tax At the 
same time, however, <£ to curb anft restrain trivial, groundless 
complaints,” the Court was authonaed to inflict corporal punish-* 
ment to the extent of twenty strokes of the ratan, or a fine of 
five Rupees on the litigious delinquent This devise against 
idle litigation appears to have gradually fallen into abeyance 
In 1795, however, it became necessary to take some steps to deter 
individuals from “ instituting vexatious claims, or from refusing 
to satisfy just demands,” and it was resolved to levy a fee on 
the institution of suits Two years after, it occurred to Govern- 
ment that this institution fee might also be made “ eventually to 
add to the public resources,” and the fees were accordingly 
increased, and at length, in 1814, the present system of judi- 
cial taxation by means of a stamp on law papers, was brought to 
maturity It is a source of constant vexation to the suitor, 
who is obliged at every stage of his cause to have recourse to 
the stamp vender , at the same time, the charge for stamps 
forms no small portion of the expense of a cause The rules 
which have been established to regulate the value of the stamp 
paper to be used on each occasion, and to provide for the general 
protection of this branch of the revenue, are numerous and 
complicated, and if the exchequer could dispense with the 
money, it would certainly conduce to the public interests if the 
time now idly wasted by the public officers in mastering the 
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intricacies of the stamp system, was devoted to the study of 
more important subjects 

These various Departments of the Salt, Opium, Customs, 
Excise, and Stamps, are under the general control of a Board 
m Calcutta, which consists of two members with a Salary of 
52,200 Rs each, and a Secretary at 30,000 Rs. a-year, but in 
all cases of doubt and intricacy, reference is made to the execu- 
tive Government of Bengal 

Ml Marine which was one of the most important depart- 
ments of Goverument, when Calcutta was a great Factory, and 
the Civilians Junior and Senior Merchants has been gradually 
dwindling eway in importance It has no longer the magnifi- 
cent commercial navy of the East India Company to look after 
The Accountant-General or a Member of the board of Revenue 
or pf Trade is no longer deputed to Sagor or Diamond Harbour 
to dispatch the Indiamen , and the Naval Store-keeper is no 
longer as important a personage as a Secretary to Government 
Its duties are now confined to the management of sea going 
steamers — the majority of them having been transferred to 
Bombay — and of the river steamers which ply between Calcutta 
and Allahabad , and the superintend ence of the Harbour and 
Pilot establishment of Calcutta. The river steamers were esta- 
blished by Lord William Bentinck, about ten years ago, and 
have been useful in the transportation of public stores and 
<muDilions of war , and advantageous to the public finances m 
the conveyance of passeugers aad freight From these last 
duties Government is likely to be leheved at an early period 
by the tw o public Companies established last year for inland 
Steam Navigation, who may shortly be expected to take over 
these duties , after which the vessels of the state will probably 
be devoted exclusively to the conveyance of troops and public 
stores 

The most important duties of the Marine department refer 
to the Pilotage of the Port, which, unlike the system which 
prevails in England, is exclusively a Government establishment. 
The appointments to this service are exclusively vested in the 
Court of Directors They send out a certain number of well- 
educated youths every year, who are appointed, on their arrival, 
to the grade of Volunteers, and rise in succession to the rank of 
Second and First Mates, Masters aud Branches. It is highly to 
the credit of the Court that a large proportion of the youths thus 
appointed from home consists of the sons of the Pilots who have 
honourably worn out their lives, or have met with a premature 
death, in the public service The whole strength of the establish- 
ment consists of about a hundred and fifty individuals, who 
would be found utterly inadequate to the wants of the port, but 
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for the assistance afforded to the progress of vessels by the vari- 
ous Steam Tugs in the river With the exception of individual 
cases of delinquency and incapacity, not very fjequent, this 
service may be said to possess the first body of Pilots in the world, 
men who combine, m no small degree, the feelings of the gentle- 
man with the hardihood of the sailor and the skill of scientific 
seamen During the greater part of the year they are exposed in 
their Pilot vessels anchored on the edge of Sagor Sands to as 
boisterous and perilous a sea as ever tries the nerves of seamen 
— to the swell of the Bay of Bengal urged on by the iponsoon 
From this unpleasant post they are relieved only to undertake 
the more anxious task of conveying vessels through the ever 
shifting channels of an uncertain and treacherous river Although 
the number of accidents is great, the only wonder is that they 
are not greater The whole establishment is under the control 
of a Superintendent of Marine, with a Salary of 36,000 *Rs 
a-year, a Secretary at 1000 Rs , a Master Attendant at 24,000 
Rs , aud a succession of assistants. Six pilot vessels, built after 
the most approved model, and capable of buffeting any weather, 
are attached to the service, two or three of which^re constantly 
cruising about the Pilot station at the Syid Heads, either 
taking pilots out of the out-ward bound vessels, or -putting them 
on board vessels as they make the port Every ship pays the 
Marine Department for its pilotage up and down the river, 
and for the use of the moorings , but the receipts of this departj 
ment do not cover its expenditure In the last year which the 
Report of the Finance Committee embraces, the expenditure of 
the Marine Department is put down at Rs. 23 , 86,88 2 , and the 
receipts at 8 , 13,828 Rs leaving a clear charge on the public 
revenues of nearly Sixteen lacs of Rupees annually 

The department of the Coinage is under the Superintendent 
of the Mint m Calcutta All the provincial mints which former- 
ly existed have been gradually abolished, and the coinage for the 
whole country is concentrated in one vast establishment in 
Calcutta. The Metropolitan Mint machinery is the most 
efficient, and perhaps the most magnificent m the world 
Including the erection of the builclmgs, it has cost Government 
30 lakhs of Rupees, £, 300 , 000 , and can with ease mmt all the 
com required for the whole of British India, The Report of the 
Finance Committee, to which we have had frequent occasion to 
allude, gives us the information that, including interest at five per 
cent, on the block of the mint, the whole of the charge during 
the last thirteen years, has amounted to Rupees 58 , 67,235 , ana 
that the current receipts from a seignorage of one per cent on 
Gold com, and two per cent, on Silver coin, and sixteen per cent 
on Copper coin, and from some other minor sources ot income 
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have amounted to Rupees 54,82,614 According to this 
calculation the current receipts have exceeded the expenditure 
by Rupees 3,84,621 But in addition to this sum, the clear net 
profit to the state from the Copper coinage, arising from the 
difference between the invoice price of copper and its value of 
com, has been Fifteen lakhs and a half of Rupees. 

The Post Office Department is nnder the superintendence 
of a Covenanted servant, the Post-Master-General, who receives 
a salary of from 18,000 to 24,000 Rs. annually He is assisted 
by one \)eputy, on whom the greater part of the work devolves, 
and who receives 8,400 Rs. a year The other assistants in the 
office are mere clerks The Post offices in the interior are placed 
under the charge of Deputy Post-Masters. At some stations, the 
Collector performs this duty ex officio , at others, it is entrusted 
to the Civil Surgeon, as a Military office!-, with an additional 
salary of 50 Rupees a month This allowance is of course inade- 
quate to the duty and responsibility of the post, and the Post- 
Master-General experiences no little difficulty in securing the 
efficiency of the department in the interior of the country The 
low remunerajjion and consequent inefficieney of the subordinate 
Post Offices, is a source of constant veimgon to the public, and a 
standing repaoach to Government It has been affirmed that the 
Post Office department doe« not cover its expenses, but as it was 
not subjected to the revision «f the Committee of Finance, there 
js no data for this assertion Some years back the Post Offices m 
tne North West provinces were ^entirely separated from the 
General Post Office m Calcutta, to the no small advantage of 
those provinces. A recent notification from the Agra Post 
Master informs us that the expenses of his department have been 

5.27.000 Rs a year, and the receipts only 5,31,000 Rs It is 
just possible that the same proportion between receipts and 
disbursements may prevail m the Calcutta Post Office 

Having thus endeavoured to give a sketch of the various de- 
partments in the Regulation Provinces of Bengal and Behar, 
and the mode in which public business ±s conducted m them, 
we shall briefly revert to the management of the Non-Regu- 
lation Provinces Over each of these provinces there is placed 
a commissioner, generally a Military officer, on a salary of 

30.000 Rupees a year, who exercises all the functions of a Com- 
missioner of Revenue, and a J udge of Cml appeals, who acts 
as Superintendent of Police, and presides at the Criminal Ses- 
sions Each district in the provinces is entrusted to a Principal- 
Assistant, likewise a Militaiy officer on a salary of 12,000 Ru- 
pees a year, who is Judge, Magistrate and Collector within his 
circle There are also Jumor Assistants on 500, and occasionally 
on 750 Rupees a month, who act as deputies to the Principal 
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Assistant There are also Uncovenanted functionaries in these 
provinces, who correspond in point of office and salary with the 
Moonsiffe, the Sudder Ameens, Principal Sudder Ameens, and 
Deputy Collectors of the Regulation provinces 

The whole country of Assam forms one of the four non-Re- 
gulation provinces. It was conquered from the Burmese about 
twenty years ago It extends from Gowhatty, on the eastern Limit 
of Bengal, to Suddiya, in the west, through the whole length of 
the vale of the Berhampooter, and is supposed to contain £ popu 
lation of one Million, on an area of 24,000 square miles The 
country has been improved in no small degree since it came 
under British rule , and if the effoits now in progress for the 
cultivation of the Tea plant should be eventually successful, a 
great impulse will be given to its piospenty The Commissioner, 
with an allowance of 30,000 Rupees a year, has his head-quarters 
at Gowhatty, and is assisted by a Deputy Commissioner on 
18,000 Rs, who relieves his superior of the great bulk of bis 
judicial duties, and assists him generally m the performance of 
his other functions There are four Principal Assistants in 
Lower Assam, stationed respectively at Nowgong, Gowhatty, 
Goalpara, and Durru^g , and tyvo officers of the same class in 
Upper Assam, at Deebroogur and Seebsagur There are only 
three Junior Assistants in the province 

The Agency on the South West Frontier was established 
in 1833, by the separation of parts of the districts of Ramgur, 
the Jungle Mehals, and INfidnapore, from the Regulation pro- 
\mces It comprises a vast extent of territory, and is generally 
calculated to embrace more than 100,000 square miles. The 
number of inhabitants has been estimated at three millions, of 
whom a considerable number are pure Hindoos, who have been 
little contaminated by Mahomeaan associations, and use a 
language supposed to be pure Hindee, with little mixture of 
Persian or Arabic The rest of the population consists of the 
aboriginal tribes who live m a state of primitive simplicity, and 
who, amidst all the political changes to which India has been 
subject, have maintained their original creed It is from these 
districts that the supplies of Hill Coolies for the Mauritius have 
been chiefly furnished The Commissioner has his head-quar- 
ters at Kissenpore , a modern town which grew up chiefly 
during the incumbency of Major Wilkinson, — as indeed the 
name would indicate , the first syllable of his name have been 
thrown out by a barbarous abbreviation — There is a Deputy- 
Commissioner at 18,000 Rs. a year, there are two Principal 
Assistants at 12,000 Rs annually , and two first-class Assist- 
ants at 9600 Rs. , and a second-class Assistant at 6000 Rs. 
a-year Rome years ago this country was the seat of an 
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insurrection, which was put down by a military force Since that 
period, perfect tranquillity has reigned in the province , there 
nas been no outbreak , and there is no improvement. It is 
the least flourishing and the least promising of all the non- 
Regulation provinces, though its climate is highly salubrious, 
and its natural resources are abundant. 

Arracan is also goverved by a Commissioner, under whom 
are four Senior Assistants on 12,000 Rs a year, stationed at 
Akyat* Sandoway, Kyook Phoo, and Ramree, and three Junior 
Assistant^ on half that salary Although this province abuts on 
the kingdom of Burmah, from which it was wrested during the 
late war, and t a Burmese army might at any time pour down 
upon it through the Aeng Pass, so little apprehension is 
entertained of any such invasion, that the military force stationed 
m the province is adapted only for the support of the police 
Of ail the possessions acquired from the Burmese, this province 
exhibits the greatest degree of improvement and prosperity 
Under a judicious system of administration, it has become the 
granary of the Bay of Bengal, and exports between 60 and 
70,000 tons of its own gram The entire area of the country 
does not exceed 16,000 square pules, aj? d the inhabitants are 
estimated at 25.0,000 , but tilts number is daily on the increase, 
and there can be little doubt that if there should be no check 
on the prosperity of this province, it will in & few years become 
oqp of die most productive and populous under this Govern- 
ment. • 

The Ienasserim Provinces enjoy the services of a Commis- 
sioner, two principal Assistants, stationed at Moulmein and Ta 
voy, and a J umor Assistant at Mergui. The disproportion be- 
tween the superficial area and population of this province is very 
remarkable The area is about 30,000 square miles, while the 
number of inhabitants does not exceed 125,000 Of all the non 
Regulation Provinces, it contains the smallest amount of popula- 
tion, and the smallest body of Civil functionaries Ihe great 
staple of the province is the Teak with which its forests abound. 
The facility which this timber affords for ship-building has been 
improved by several enterprizmg Europeans , and many vessels 
have been constructed since the province came into our posses- 
sion at the close of the last Burmese war Moulmein, which is 
the chief district of the Tenassenm Provinces, contains a consi- 
derable number of European mercantile establishments , yet, as 
compared with Assam and Arracau, the province appears back- 
ward , both its popnlation and its prosperity is stationary 

On our North East frontier, lying to the south of Assam, are 
the Cossia Hills and the little district of Caohak. In the for- 
mer our sovereignty is in a great measure nominal* At the 
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chief station, that of Cherra-Poonjee, there is a small detach- 
ment of the Syihet Light Infantry to maintain the peace, though 
$ince the mountaineers have been accustomed to our administra- 
tion they have felt no wish to subvert it, and would now regard 
our removal from among them a great calamity Cheri a-Poon- 
jee is a Sanatarium, which would have been much more resorted 
to than it has been, but for the excessive ram with which it is 
deluged, and the difficulty of access to it T.he civil and criminal 
administration is entrusted to the Political Agent, but we have 
no civil stations within the range of hills The Coal ofDherra 
is the finest yet discovered in India. In fact, it is the only coal 
with which a Steamer can venture to sea, and there is every 
prospect that the mines will be worked with spirit at no very 
distant period This will give a new importance, and a fresh im- 
pulse of improvement to these Hills Ihe small district of Ca- 
char, lying on the north east frontier of the Syihet district, is under 
the management of a Military officer on a salary of 12,000 Ru- 
pees a year, who, as in other cases, combines the functions of 
Judge, Magistrate and Collector In revenue matters, he is 
subordinate to the Commissioner of Revenue at Dacca, and m 
Judicial matters, to the Civil and Sessions Judge of Syihet. 

The Tributary Mehals of J Cuttack, comprise a large extent 
of territory, stretching to the West of that district, governed by 
its own rude chiefs^ and placed^under the immediate control of 
the Commissioner of the Province and his Assistants. 

The city of Calcutta, is comprised within the limits of the 
Ditch which was dug a century ago, on the first Mahratta irrup- 
tion into Bengal, and hence its inhabitants are often styled 
Ditchers, as the citizens of London are called Cockneys It is 
governed entirely by English law, administered m the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, to which three Judges are appointed by 
the Crown, of whom the chief receives £8000 a year, and the 
two Pmsne Judges £6000 annually The statute laws by which 
its decisions are guided are those which were passed by Parliament 
before the year 1727, those which Parliament has subsequently 
extended by special provisions to this country, and the laws 
which the Legislative Council of India has enacted for its 

G uidance, since the power of legislating for all courts throughout 
ndia was entrusted to that body It has its establishment of 
judicial officers, its Master, Prothonotary, Clerk, &c to whom the 
executive Government of Bengal gives fixed salaries, in lieu of 
the fees, which are collected and earned to its credit. The 
Court enjoys a Common law, an Equity, an Ecclesiastical, an 
Admiralty, and a Bankrupt jurisdiction Those functions which 
in England are divided among different Courts are here exercised 
in one Court and by the same Judges. The course of justice is 
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dilatoiy %nd expensive, and even the Natives, with all their 
national fondness for litigation, have endeavoured rather to avoid 
the Supreme Court. 1 here is also a Court of Requests in 
Calcutta for (he adjudication of suits to the extent of 400 Re 
Till within the last few years this Court entertained and decided 
suits for debt of all sorts, within this pecuniary limit , and as its 
procedure was rapid and inexpensive, it occupied a very useful 
position m our institutions, and was enabled to dispense justice 
m a gr^at variety of cases, in which it would have been impossi- 
ble Sr the parties to resort to the Supreme Court But, four or 
five years ago, it was unfoi tunately discovered by an acute lawyer, 
that the jurisdiction of this Court did not legally extend beyond 
the cognizant of simple debts, which formed but a very small 
and unimportant portion of its business. The question was 
brought before the Supreme Court, judicially, when it was decided 
that the Court of Requests had exceeded its jurisdiction Since 
that period it has rejected all suits except those for simple debts, 
and thus, a large body of suitors have been cut off from all 
access to justice , for the costliness of the Supreme Court forbids 
their appealing to it The Court of Requests formerly enjoyed 
the services of tfrree Commissioners , buyt consequence of the 
contraction of t its functions, and the discussions which arose 
thereupon, one vacancy has not been filled up The Senior 
Commissioner receives a salary of 1400 R§, the Junior Com- 
missioner of 1200 Rs a-month The latter is a Native gentle- 
man, Baboo Russomoy Dutt, whose decisions afford general 
satisfaction 

The Police of Calcutta is under the control of a Chief Magis- 
trate, with a Salary of 36,000 Rs and a Superintendent of 
Police on an allowance of 18,000 Rs a year, with a regular 
establishment of Assistants and Constables, European and 
Native i here are also three Magistrates, the one on a Salary 
of 2072 Rupees per mensem, the second on 1200, and the 
third on 1000 Rs. a month The Senior Magistrate is the 
venerable Mr Blacquiere, the contemporary and literary asso- 
ciate of Sir W Jones, who, at an octogenarian age, still attends 
to his duties with a degree of assiduity and success which, in 
an exhausting climate like that of India, appears a miracle 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment attached to the Pre 
sidency of Bengal, includes those chaplains which the Supreme 
Government of India may place at its disposal The Bishop, 
with a salary of 45 977 Rupees a year, presides over the diocese, 
assisted by an Archdeacon, who, m addition to his pay of 
Senior Chaplain, receives an extra allowance of 3,200 Rupees 
a year Of the entire number of Chaplains, the first sixteen 
rank as Seniors, and receive, 9,600 Rupees a year and the rest as 
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Junior Chaplains on 6,000 Rs. The period for passing through 
the inferior grade is about eight years The two Senior Chap 
laina are moreover attached to the Cathedral, and divide 25,214 
Rupees between them The number of Chaplains attached to 
the division of the Bengal Presidency is twenty five In 
all matters connected with doctrine and eccelesiastical dis- 
cipline, they are under the direction of their Diocesan, but 
their position in our local institutions is that of military Chap- 
lains A senior Chaplain ranks as a Major, a junior takes rank 
with a Captain, and their retiring allowances are regulated by 
this military distinction The Court of Director# have invari 
ably refused to recognize them as standing m the relation of an 
incumbent to a parish at home The allotment of their sta- 
tions, therefore, rests exclusively with the political authorities of 
the country, who have the same power to transfer a Chaplain 
from one station to another, as they have to send a Colonel from 
one Regiment to another 

There are also two Presbyterian Clergymen on the public 
establishment, of whom the senior receives 13,513 Rupees, 
and the junior 9,600 Rupees a year 

It only remains to bring into one point of* view the receipts 
and disbursements of the various departments into which the 
Government of Bengal is divided , and thu2 to present the 
reader with a comprehensive survey of its finances For these 
items, we are indebted to the labors of the Financial Committee 
appointed by Lord Ellen boro ugh, consisting of Mr Millett, 
Mr Davidson, and Mr Dorm Their report is equally remark- 
able for its elaborate details, its just discrimination, and its 
minute accuracy, and is unquestionably the most useful and im- 
portant financial document ever presented to Government. It 
furnishes the model for all future reports on this subject, and 
thus abridges the labors of all future Committees From their 
report we extract the following particulars of the income and 
expenditure of the 3 ear 1841-42, the last year embraced by 
their researches 

Receipts Charges 

Judicial Department 4 78 046 52 85,300 

The Land Revenue 4 10 56 039 51,81 813 

The Stamps 23 51,112 1,38 285 

The Salt Department. 1 93 29 224 54 23 376 

The Opium Department, 1 38 26 480 57,87,689 

The Mint 6,04,021 5 48 662 

The Customs 51 89 324 6,76 631 

The Marine 8,13,828 23 86,882 

Total Co s Rs 8,36 48,074 2,54,28,638 

This statement does not include the Establishments m Assam, 
Arracan, Tenassenm, and Cachar, but these provinces afford 
no surplus revenue, the income is barely sufficient, for the 
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maintenance of internal peace, and external security Neither 
does it include the Ecclesiastical and Post Office depart- 
ments, the pensions and charitable allowances, the expense of 
the various schools of learning, or the miscellaneous general 
civil expenditure at home or in India, nor the receipts and 
charges connected with the Supreme Court, the Court of 
Requests or the Police of Calcutta. Unfortunately these 
minor departments of expense were not included within the 
circle of research prescribed for the Finance Committee , and 
as that bouy has been dissolved, there is no hope of obtaining 
for them the jame patient and careful investigation which has 
been so happily bestowed on tbe larger branches of the public 
expenditure VV - are left therefore to conjecture their amount, 
and we think we fall within the mark, by stating that fifty lacs 
of Rupees will cover the charges incurred m fill these depart- 
ments ^Adding this sum to the expenditure acknowledged by 
the Committee, we have 3,04,28,638 Rupees, or a little more 
than three millions sterling, to deduct from the rent Roll of the 
state, amounting to Rs 8,36,48,074, and we have therefore a 
surplus revenue, of five millions sterling to meet the political 
ana military charges of Government 

Ihis is a highly sai-isfactory result of our administration 
In the moSt painty days of the Moosulman government, at the 
beginning of the last century, under the enlightened rule of 
the great Moorshed Kooly Khafi, when the largest amount 
of revenue Tvas obtained with the least oppression of the people, 
the income of Bengal and Behar did not exceed two millions 
and a quarter sterling The same provinces now yield the 
British Government more than eight millions sterling If this 
augmentation of the public revenue had been accompanied 
with the encreased depression of the country , if the upper 
classes had become more impoverished, and the lower classes 
more wretched in proportion as the public exchequer had been 
replenished, the survey we have now taken or the finances 
would supply matter for humiliation and regret, instead of matter 
of exultation But there is nothing in the apparent condition 
of native Society in our day as compared with any history — or 
tradition of its state under the ablest Mahomedan rulers, which 
could lead us to conclude that the country has been injured 
by our taxation The salt tax presses more heavily on the 
comfort of the poor than under the previous dynasty , and 
that which is a necessary of life has in too many instances 
become a costly, and almost unattainable luxury, but, with this 
exception, there is every reason to believe that the encreased 
revenue now obtained from the country is raised with leBs of 
general or individual inconvenience than the smaller revenue of 
Moorshed Kooly Khan, even though the burden of taxation has 
been encreased to the rate of three shilhng and six pence a head 
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Art I — 1 Miscellaneous East India Papers , ordered by the 
House of Commons , 1813 

2 Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
d:he affairs of the East India Company , with Appendices , 1832 

3 HolwelTs Historical Events , Parts II and III 

4 The Despatches, of the Marquess Wellesley , Vo l II 1837 

5 Institutes of Manu, translated by Sir William Jones *New 
Edition 

The subject of native education is one, which, from its pre- 
eminent importance, it is our purpose successively to discuss 
m its varied bearings, and relationships The ‘present series 
of papers may, therefore, be considered Us altygethej: of a 
preparatory character When the philanthropist casts hts eye 
over the vast realm *iow subjectqfl to British sway, he cannot 
but be deeply affected at the degraded and prostrate cqpdition 
of its teeming inhabitants various measures for their amelio- 
ration present themselves to his view, he cannot but reflect, 
that, as intelligence and virtue have ever proved the grand 
conservative principles of society, so must the impartation of 
superior intelligence and moral virtue alone be fraught with 
restorative energy, in the case of a society that has practically 
slidden away from the dominion of both Good Government 
and good laws will doubtless ever prove most powerful, if not 
indispensable, auxiliaries. But, what can such government and 
laws avail, when the great masses of the people, from lack of 
intelligence, are unable to appreciate their excellence, and from 
a destitution of virtue, are equally disinclined to a willing and 
cheerful obedience ? Education, therefore, a sound, whole- 
some, and well regulated education — as the mightiest instrument 
of intelligence and virtue, — soon forces itself on the meditative 
spirit, as a power of the first magnitude, and challenges unto 
itself a foremost position in the clustering senes of ameliorative 
measures 

In further pondenng on this theme, and with special refer- 
ence to the adoption of plans of practical usefulness, the ques- 

JL 
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tion naturally suggests itself, What, m this respect, have the 
natives done for themselves ? In other words, what is the 
actually existing condition of indigenous education? To this 
important question we endeavoured, in a former number,* to 
furnish a satisfactory reply From- data of incontrovertible 
accuracy, the entire subject of native instruction was reviewed, 
both m regard to its quantity and quality , its extent and distribu- 
tion To that article we now refer the reader for the amplest 
details, exhihitive of the execrable nature of the quality of 
indigenous instruction, throughout every department, whether 
elementary or learned The entire system, both as to subject- 
matter and d scipline, was shewn to be singularly fitted, not to 
invigorate but to paralyse the mental powers — not to purify and 
regulate but to deprave and mis-direct the moral energies 
Moreover, it was fully shewn, that, had the system been as unex- 
ceptionable in its character and tendencies, as it is notoriously 
the reverse, it is fearfully inadequate in its extent and distribu- 
tion By a process of fair and legitimate induction, it was shewn 
that in “ the most highly cultured district visited by the govern- 
ment commiss’oner, only 16 per cent, of the teachable or school 
going population actually receive any kind or degree of 
instryction aPall, and m the least cultured district visited, only 
2£ per cent receive any kind or degree of instruction, — while 
the aggregate average for all thfe districts is ho more than 7f per 
cent —leaving 92£ of every 100 children of the teachable age, 
wholly destitute of all kinds and •degrees of instruction what- 
soever F* By a similar process, it was also fully shewn, with 
respect to the adult population, that “ the aggregate average 
for all the districts is no more than 5J per cent — leaving 
94 J of every 100 adults wholly destitute of all kinds and degrees 
of instruction whatsoever ? ” The conclusion, then, appeared 
inevitable, that the aggregate amount of educational destitu- 
tion in this land is utterly appalling 

Omitting, for the present, all notice of the operations of 
Missionary and other Charitable Societies, the next question 
which naturally presents itself to the anxious mind, is. What has 
the British government, with its unrivalled power and ample 
revenues, achieved for the educational improvement of the 
people ? To the answer of this question, as preliminary to 
more general discussions, we now apply ourselves — beginning with 
the early or exclusively oriental f period of government education 
• See No IV Art I 

+ By the term oriental as employed in these dissertations is to be under 
stood * learned orientalism as contradistinguished from vernacular teaching 
The abbreviated form of “ oriental u generally used, simply to prevent circumlo 
cution 
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The first institution for Native Education, established by 
the Bntisb Government m the presidency of Bengal, was the 
Madbissa or Muhammadan College of Calcutta, in the year 
1781 The request of several Muhammadans *of distinction 
originated the idea of such an undertaking , to Warren Hastings, 
the Governor-General, belonged the whole credit or discredit 
of its accomplishment With a munificence characteristic of 
the man, he provided for the intended College a building at 
his own expense The sum, however, amounting to aljput six 
thousand pounds , was subsequently refunded to him by the Com- 
pany At his earnest recommendation also, lands were assigned 
by the Government, for the support of the institution, of the 
estimated value of about three thousand pounds anlfuall} 

What then, it may be asked, were the specific ends proposed 
by the Governor-General, in founding such an institution ? — to 
introduce an improved literature and science, and thereby 
gradually rectify the errors, assuage the bigotry, and improve 
the character of the Mussalman population ? Nothing of the 
kind The only languages to be taught were the Arabic and 
Persian languages Ihe only subjects to be studied, were those 
already contained m Arabic ant^Fersian works Natural philo- 
sophy , theology , law , astronomy , geometry,, arithmetic , 
logic , rhetoric , oratory , grammar, — all these were to be incul- 
cated, not as re cast*and re-created in European moulds, but as 
elaborated in the mint of an antiquated and effete orien 
talism while it was espegially provided that every Sunday 
should be set apart for purifications and religious worship By 
the adoption of such a course, the Governor, actuated merely by 
views of secular or political expediency, hoped, by gratifying 
their national tastes and predilections, to conciliate the haughty 
and obdurate followers of the prophet — mitigate their pre- 
judices against those who had supplanted them in the sovereignty 
of these Indian realms— and contribute to the more successful 
administration of public affairs, by training up a superiorly quali- 
fied class of native officers, more especially, for the courts of 
justice 

In order to humour, if not flatter the pride of the Mussalmen, 
a member of their own community, Mahomed Moiz-u-dm, 
was appointed superior and guardian of the Institution In this 
officer was “ vested the immediate management of all the 
affairs of the Madnssa and administration of its revenues 
He was directed to deliver in to the Committee of Revenue, 
monthly statements of the number of students actually main- 
tained on the establishment with their names and salaries 
A member of the Committee of Revenue was authorized and 
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enjoined* once in every three months or oftener, to visit the 
Madrissa, m order to see that the building was kept in proper 
repair, and that m all other respects the efficiency of the institu- 
tion was maintained The principal officer of the native courts 
of law was also instructed, that whenever vacancies should arise 
in the Foujdary courts, they should be filled from the student*, 
of the Madnssa, upon the production of certificates from the 
superior, that the individuals nominated by him were duly qua- 
lified ^br their respective appointments ” 

From such a system of management and superintendence 
what could be expected 9 A genuine Asiaticised Maulavi 
in full charge of tne revenual and educational affairs of an 
extensive institution f In those days, however, the real 
nature of such a being was not sufficiently understood Ex- 
perience had not yet shed its revealing light upon it The mind 
was ♦'filled with gorgeous visions of the literary stars which 
blazed from the horizon to the zenith, in the day** of the 
Caliphate And who could tell, whether from these southern 
latitudes a constellation might not emerge, which in splendour 
would outdazzle and eclipse the hitherto unrivalled glories of 
the more northern skies of B^gdat and„ of Ghizni ? These, 
alas, wfre dreams more worthy of the speculative and amusing 
philoSophists of Laputa than of sober statesmen at the head of 
a great and still increasing^ empire And, what was the 
result In 1788, grievous complaints were lodged with the 

government of tf great misconduct and mismanagement on the 
part of the superior The new Governoi-General Sir John 
Shore, then undertook the general reformation of the institution 
What remedy did he propose ? The most ineffective that 
could well be devised The interior management was simply 
transferred from the former superior, who was found so incom- 
petent and unworthy of trust, to another Maulavi, Mujid-u- 
dm, the head preceptor It was but an escape from the 
stagnant marsh into a swampy bog — as putrescent as it was 
stagnant. Three years had scarce elapsed, when in 1791, the 
institution was again discovered to be " m a state of disorder, 
and some of the students to be persons of most depraved cha- 
racters ” This disgraceful state of things being attributed to 
“ the neglect of duty on the part of Mujid-u dm,” he was 
removed from his situation Surely experience will have suc- 
ceeded in conveying its significant lesson now I No Another 
branch is to be lopped off from the corrupt tree , but to the 
root of the tree itself the felling axe must not be laid The 
mismanaging Maulavi is simply removed , and another of 
the same incorrigible race duly appointed in his stead ! At 
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length, however, the distemper appearings to prove incurable, 
it was resolved that the future government of the institution 
should be m the hands of “ a committee of superintendence, 
consisting of the acting president of the Board of Revenue, 
the Persian translator to government, and the preparer of re- 
ports, who were directed to meet at the Madrissa once m 
every two months, or oftener if required, to see that the 
several persons there performed their duties, and to control all 
the expenses of the establishment , also to frame regulations, 
subject to the confirmation of government” For a time, while 
the subject was recommended by all the attractions of novelty, 
the appointment of this Committee appeared to infuse something 
like new life and vigor into the somewhat rectified and partially 
re-modelled administration of affairs But there was no reform, 
no attempted improvement in the internal discipline , the modes 
of teaching, or the subject-matter of the studies All, all of *thcse 
still presented, and were studiously designed to present, the hue , 
aspect , and substance of a pure , unmixed, undiluted orientalism , — 
cast and fashioned in the most genuine Arabic mould t 


The next institution for native education* established. by the 
British government, was the Sanskrit College of Benar* It 
was originally projetted in 1791* by Jonathan Duncan, Esq , 
then the British Resident at Benares, the holy city of the 
Hindus Ihe expense forjhe first vear was limited to fourteen 
thousand rupees , but on the year following, it was augmented 
to twenty thousand , at which amount it has continued down to 
the present time It was designed and expected to accomplish 
for the Hindus those ends of policy which the Calcutta Madri&sa 
w as intended to achieve for the Mussalman population To 
prevent, however, any possible mistake on this important head, 
we shall here quote the authoritative summary furnished by 
Mr Fisher from the official documents deposited in the archives 
of government — 

* The object of this institution was the preservation and cultivation of the 
laics literature and RELIGION of the Hindus (and more particularly their 
laws) in their sacred city , a measure which it was conceived would be 
equallj advantageous to the natives, and honourable to the British govern 
ment among them 

“ The establishment originally consisted of a head pundit or rector eight 
professors, nine students who enjoyed salaries, with book keepers writers 
peons &c The Governor General was constituted visitor and the resident 
his deputy Besides the scholars on the foundation, and a certain number 
of poor children who were to receive instruction gratis, the institution was 
open to all persons who were willing to pay for instruction the teachers 
and students to hold their places during the pleasure of the visitor AU 
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the professors, except the professor of medicine to be Brahmans The 
Brahmans to have preference in succession to the office of rector or to 
professorships Four examinations in the year to be held before the resident. 
Each professor te compose annually for the use of his students, a lecture 
on his respective science Examinations into the moat sacred branches of 
knowledge to be made by a committee of Brahmans Courses of study to be 
prepared by the professors 4The internal discipline to be in all respects 
conformable to the Dharma Shastra in the chapter on education 

The prescribed course of study in this college to comprehend — Theology 
ritual medicine botany music mechanic arts grammar, prosody and 
sacred lexicography , mathematics , metaphysics , logic , law , history r 
ethics , philosophy and poetry ** 

And while the entire staple or subject-matter of instruction in 
the new institution was to consist of the antiquated errors and 
impieties which ages of dominant heathenism had accumulated 
in the reservoirs of Sanskrit lore, it is worthy of special note 
that even “ the internal discipline was to be in all respects con- 
formable to the Dharma Shastra, in the chapter on education ” 

The inquisitive reader may be curious to know the nature 
and character of an educational discipline, which, towards the 
latter end of last century, commanded the reverence, as it 
obtained the oifcial sanction, of the supreme government of 
Butish India Turning to the Pharma JSbastra, to the chapter 
on educations we there find the entire system of discipline 
duly prescribed, on an authority, which every sincere Hindu 
must believe to be infallible «and divine * Like every thing 
el$e connected with the Hindu ceremonial, it descends into 
minutenesses that cast over the whole the air of a ludicrous 
puerility 

Amongst other things it is ordained that the Brahmanical 
student must wear for his mantle, the hide of a black antelope, 
common deer, or goat, with lower vests of woven sana His 
girdle must be made of munja , m a triple cord, smooth and 
soft , but if the munja be not procurable, the zone must be formed 
of the grass cusa His sacrificial thread must be made of cot- 
ton, so as to be put on over his head, in three strings He must 
carry a staff of vilva or Palasa , which must be of such length 
as to reach his hair, straight, without fracture, of a handsome 
appearance, not likely to terrify men, with its bark perfect, 
unhurt by fire 

Thus provided with his leathern mantle, girdle, sacrificial 
thread, and staff, the student, standing opposite to the sun, must 
next thrice walk round the fire from left to right, and perform, 
according to law, the ceremony of asking food His first peti- 
tion, prefaced with the respectful word Chavatt , must be ad- 
dressed to his mother, or sister, or mother’s whole sister, or some 
other female who will not disgrace him Having collected as 
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much of the desired food as he has occasion for, and presented 
it without guile to his preceptor, he is then to eat some of it, 
being duly purified If he seek long life, he should eat 
with his race to the east , if exalted fame, to the south , if 
prosperity, to the west, if truth audits reward, to the north 

He must beware of giving any man what he leaves, and 
of eating any thing between morning and evening he must 
also beware of eating too much, and of going any whither 
with a remnant of his food unswallowed • 

Before and after meals, as well as on many other*occasions, 
the student must carefully perform his ablutions This is to be 
done with the pure part of his hand, which is under the root of 
the thumb, ana with water neither hot nor frothy, standing m a 
lonely place, and tuxmng to the east or to the north He is first 
to sip water thnee , then twice wipe his mouth , and lastly, 
sprinkle with water the six hollow parts of his head, or his eyes, 
ears, and nostrils 

Thus clad, fed, and purified, the student is so far prepared 
for the instructions of ms preceptor But there are still other 
essential preliminaries At the beginning and end of the lec- 
ture, he must, with cfoased hartds, always oiasp the feet of his 
tutor, touching the left foot with his left, and the fight, Wh his 
right. He must a]so, at the commencement and close of a 
lecture on the Veda, always profiounce to himself the syllable 
om , for, unless the syllable om precede, his learning Vill stop 
away from him , and, unlfess it follow, nothing will be long 
retained But the utterance of a syllable endowed with a qua- 
lity so mysterious, and yet so utilitarian, must not be lightly 
gone about. No ! If the student have sitten on culms of cusa 
with their points towards the east, and be purified by rubbing 
that holy grass on both his hands, and be farther prepared by 
three suppressions of breath, each equal in time to five short 
vowels, he may then fitly pronounce om! Thus prepared he 
may next commence his reading , taking special care, however, 
that he read with both his hands closed And this is called 
scriptural homage 

Another essential part of the student’s discipline consists m 
the periodical repetition, after the prescribed form, of the ineffable 
text, called the gayatn At the morning twilight, in particu- 
lar, he is to stand repeating it until he see the sun , and at 
evening twilight, he is to repeat it sitting, until the stars dis- 
tinctly appear The due utterance of it is attended with the 
removal of sm and the cleansing from all impurities. 

Day by day, having bathed and being purified, he is to offer 
fresh water to the Gods, the Sages, and the Manes , to shew 
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respect to the images of the deities, and bring wood for the 
oblation of fire lie is to abstain from honey, from flesh meat, 
from perfumes, from chaplets ot flowers, from sweet vegetable 
juices, from all sweet substances turned acid, from injury to 
animated beings, from unpients for his limbs, from black powder 
for his eyes, from wearing sandals and carrying an umbrella, 
from dancing, and from vocal and instrumental music He is 
daily to carry water-pots, flowers, cow-dung, fresh earth and 
cusa grass, as much as may he useful, to his preceptor He is 
constantly to sleep alone, and on a low bed 

The student is daily to perform the duty of a religious men- 
dicant, and tfc receive his food by begging, — being careful to 
receive none from persons deficient in performing the sacrifices 
and other duties which the Vedas ordain, or from cousins of his 
preceptor, of from his own cousins, or from other kinsmen by 
the father’s or the mother’s side Daily too, must be bring 
logs of wood from a distance, and placing them in the open 
air, make an oblation to fire without remissness 

In the presence of hi3 preceptor, the student must always eat 
less, and wear & coarser mantle with worse appendages He 
must rise before and'go to rest after his ttitbr He must not an 
swer his teacher’s ordcis, or converse with him, reclining on 
a bed, nor sitting, nor eating, nor standing, nor with an averted 
face He must both answer and corn erse, if his preceptor sit, 
standing up, if he stand, advancing toward him, if he ad 
vance, meeting him , if he run, hastening after him , if his 
face be averted, going round to front him, from left to right , 
if he be at a little distance, approaching him , if reclined, bending 
to him, and if he stand ever so far off, running toward him 
He must never pronounce the mere name of his tutor, even m 
his absence , nor ever mimic his gait, his speech, or his manner 
By censuring his preceptor, though justly, he will, m the next 
birth, become an ass , by falsely defaming him, a dog , by using 
his goods without leave, a small worm , by envying his merit, a 
larger insect or reptile He must not sit with his preceptor to 
the leeward, or to the windward of him But he may sit with his 
teacher in a carriage drawn by bulls, horses, or camels , on a 
terrace, on a pavement of stones, or on a mat of woven grass , 
on a rock, on a wooden bench, or in a boat I * 

But enough These specimens will suffice to indicate the 
distinguishing spirit of the internal discipline to which the stu- 
dents, all of the Brahmanical order, must in all respects con- 
form The subjects taught were worthy of the discipline, and 


* See Institutes of Manu 
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the discipline worthy of the subjects taught Between these 
there was a perfect harmony — a fitting congruity ,^both being 
essentially Oriental, and therefore essentially formalistic ana 
heathenish in their character bo that here was another College 
launched into being, under the auspices of British authorities, for 
the exclusive inculcation of a pure, unmixed, undiluted orientalism, 
in its varied mmproved forms of Science and Literature, Philo- 
sophy and Theology, Medicine and Law — as cast and fashioned 
in the most genuine Sanskrit mould 1 


While two of the mightiest anti-chnstian systqjps that ever 
scourged the earth or shed a baleful influence on the immortal 
destinies of man, v^ere thus rising into new bfe and vigour 
under the fostering patronage of nominal British Christians in 
the east, the small but cho3en and faithful band of worthies, 
who had survived the general paralysis of Protestant evangelical 
Christianity in the west, were striving to break down the 
barriers, and let m a stream of living waters on India’s chafed 
and thirsty sod. The leaders, who signalized thejnselves in this 
noble enterpnze, wer&Mr Charles Grant, fa+Jier of the present 
Lord Glenelg, and the celebrated Mr Wilberfoite As the 
subject of renewing the "East India Company’s Charter was to 
cope before the Imperial Legislature in 1793, the former of 
these gentlemen, in the preceding year, prepared an elaborate 
treatise for the special private perusal of the President of the 
Board of Control, then the Right Hon’ble Mr Dundas, after- 
wards Lord Melville, and the Hon’ble the Court of Directors 
In this mo3t able dissertation, the author presents a luminous 
view of British Territorial Administration in the East — of the 
state of society among the Hindu subjects of Great Britain, 
particularly with respect to morals — and of the causes which 
nave produced the present situation, and character of the Hindus. 
These discussions he follows up by a special inquiry into the 
measures which might be adopted by Great Britain for the 
improvement of the condition of her Asiatic subjects. Amongst 
other measures he pleads most earnestly, argumentatively, 
and eloquently, for the introduction of sound European know- 
ledge, and especially, the elevating truths of the Christian faith. 
And after having repelled the arguments of his opponents, and 
successfully exposed their wretched fallacies, he thus concludes 
m a strain, at once calm, dignified, and solemn — 

u He (the author) will not aEoVr himself to believe, that when so many 
noble and beneficial ends may be served by our poaaetalon of an empire m t he 
East, wt shall oontent ouraelvas with tha meanest and the least, and for the 

B 
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taka of tint, frustrate all the rest. He trusts Ye shill dare to do justice, 
liberal justice, and be persuaded, that this principle will carry us to greater 
heights of prosperity, man the precautions of a selfish policy Future events 
are inscrutable' to tie keenest speculation, hut the path of duty is open, the 
time present is ours. By planting our language, our knowledge, our opi 
mens and our religion, in our Asiatic territories, we shall put a great work 
beyond the reach of contingencies j we shall probably have wedded the inha 
bitants of these territories to this country , hut at any rate we shall have 
done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service to mankind. 

In considering the affairs of the world as under the control of the 
Supreme Disposer, and those distant territories, as by strange events, provi 
dentially mit into our hands is it not reasonable, is it not necessary that we 
might diffuse among their inhabitants, long sunk in darkness, vice, and misery, 
the light and the benign influences of truth, the blesBmgs of well regulated 
society, the imp ovements and the comforts of active industry p And that 
in prudently and sincerely endeavouring to answer these 6 nds, we may not 
only humbly hope for some measure of the same success which usually attend 
ed serious and rational attempts, for the propagation of that pure and sub- 
lime^ religion which comes from God, but best secure the protection of his 
providential government, of which we now see such awful marks in the events 
of the world 

In every progressive step of this work, we shall also serve the original 
design with which we visited India, that design still so important to this 
country , — the extension of our commerce Why is it that so few of our 
manufactures and commodities are vended there P Not merely because the 
taste of the people is <*ot generally formed to tke nse of them, but because 
they htfre not vhe means of purchasing them The proposed improvements 
would introduce both As it is, our woollens, our manufactures in iron, 
copper, and steel, our clocks, watcheB, and toys of different kinds, our glass 
ware, aqd various other articles, are admired there, and would sell in g^eat 
quantities if the people were rich enough to buy them Let invention be 
once awakened among them, let them ba roused to improvements at home 
let them be led by industry to multiply, as they may exceedingly, the 
exchangeable productions of their country, let them acquire relish for the 
ingenious exertions of the human mind in Europe, for the beauties and 
refinements, endlessly diversified, of European art and science, and we shall 
hence obtain for ourselves the supply of four and twenty millions of distant 
subjects. How greatly will our country be thus aided in rising still superior 
to all her difficulties , and how stable, as well as unrivalled may we hope 
our oorameroe will be when we thus rear it on right principles and make it 
the meanB of their extension P It might be too sanguine to form into a wish 
an idea most pleasing and desirable in itself, that our religion and our know 
ledge might be diffused over other dark portions of the globe, where nature 
has been more kind than human institutions.— This is the noblest species of 
conquest , and wherever, we may venture to say, our principles and language 
are introduced, our commerce will follow 

To rest in the present state of things, or to determine that the situation of 
our Asiatic subjects, and our connection with them, are such as they ought 
to be for all time to come, seems too daring a conclusion and if a change, 
g great change be necessary, no reason can be assigned fonts commencement 
at any future period, which will not equally, nay, more strongly recommend 
its commencement now To say, that things may be left to their own course, 
or that our European settlements may prove a sufficient nursery of moral 
pnd religious instruction for the natives, will be, in effect, to declare, that 
there shall be no alteration, at least, no effectual and safe one 
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The Muhammadans, living for centuries intermixed in great numbers with 
the Hindus, produced no radical change m thehr -character, not merely 
because they rendered themselves disagreeable to their subjects, but because 
they left those subjects, during that whole period, as nninstrocted in 
effectual points as they found them We are called rathe? to mutate the 
Roman Conquerors, who omitted and improved the nations whom they sub- 
dued, and we are called to this, not only by the obvious wisdom which 
directed their pohcy, but by local circumstances, as well as by sounder pnn 
ciples and higher motives than they possessed. 

The examples also of modern European nations pass in review before ns 
We are the fourth of those who have possessed an Indian empire. That of 
the Portuguese, though acquired by romantic bravery, was umystenfatic and 
rapacious , the short one of the French was the meteor of a vai* ambition , 
the Dutch acted upon the principle of a selfish commercial pohcy i and these, 
under which they apparently flourished for a time, have been the cause of 
their decline and fall None of these nations sought to establish themselves 
in the affections of their acquired subjects, or to assimilate them to their 
manners, and those subjects, far from supporting them, rejoiced in their 
defeat Borne attempts they made to instruct the natives, which had their 
use , but sordid views overwhelmed their effects. It remains for ns to "shew 
how we Bhall be distinguished from these nations m the history of mankind j 
whether conquest shall have been in our hands, the means, not merely of 
displaying a government, unequalled in India for administrative lustioe, 
kindness, and moderation , not merelj of encreasing the security of the sub- 
ject and prosperity of the country, but of advancing serial happiness, of 
meliorating the moral stMe of men, and of extending a superior light, fur 
ther than the Roman eagle ever flew * • 

If the novelty, the impracticability the danger of the proposed sdhfcme be 
urged against it these objections cannot all be consistent , and the last, which 
is the only one that could have weight, presupposes success In success 
would be our safety, not our danger Our danger must he in pursujpg, from 
ungenerous ends, a course contracted and illiberal , but in following an opposite 
course in communicating light, \nowledge, and improvement, we shall obey 
the dictates of duty, of philanthropy, and of policy We shall take the 
most rational means to remove inherent, great disorders, to attach the Hindu 
people to ou^elves to ensure the safety of our possessions, to enhance con- 
tinually their value to us, to raise a fair and durable monumeut to the glory 
of this country, and to encrease the happiness of the human race * 

* An original copy of tins most masterly performance as printed for the use 
of the Court of Directors and of private connections — the presentation gift of 
the author 3d June 1822 to Sir Henry Blosset ongpof the Judgee of the Supreme 
Court Calcutta— has fallen into the hands of the present writer At the commence- 
ment there are two MSS pages in the handwriting of the venerable author, 
which as they pourtray the origin object and success of the work, we may here 
transfer entire — This tract was originally undertaken in the year 1792, with a 
view to conciliate the Indian authorities of that time in favour of admitting Into the 
new charter then about to the granted to the India Company a clause authorising the 
promulgation of Christianity by European Protestant Missionaries among the subject* 
of Great Britain Iq the East. The task was attempted at the earnest desire of 
respected friends Without the least previous intention or preparation, and it was 
hastened through lest it should be too late for its object It was communicated 
in manuscript to the late Lord Melville then President of the Board ef Controul, 
and might have a little contributed to induce him to agree to certain resolutions 
introduced m the House of Commons early in 1793, reerenising the duty of this 
country to communicate moral and religious instruction to the Natives of its Asiatic 
dominions hut subsequent measures taken by persons hostfle to the disseminati on 
of Christianity In these dominions, prevented the insertion of any such clause in the 
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The services rendered by Mr. Wilberforce were of a more 
public character — though aided and implemented throughout 
by the invaluable private exertions of his untiring friend Mr 
Grant Respecting the intellectual mid moral improvement of 
our Asiatic fellow-subjects, a spirit of lethargy had seized, and 
a deep indifference had settled down upon the national mind. 
From this torpor and unconcern he now strove to awaken it 
But the chief arena for this battle of disinterested philanthropy, 
was the Commons House of Parliament There, on the 14th 
May/ 1793, he brought forward the momentous subject in 
the form of a series of resolutions * These were at first 


charter The subject however had began to attract some notice and the writer t hink 
mg it particularly his duty, from his local acquaintance with India and his becoming 
a member of the Court of Directors of the India Company to advocate this cause 
he m the year 1797 laid his tract in a measure corrected and enlarged before that 
body. But the Court did not take the subject of it into any formal consideration 
The opposition which had before appeared in that quarter etui continued and mam 
fested itself against some private Missionary attempts which had been commenced 
as well as in some publications which those attempts bad produced This tract 
therefore though it hod been seen by various individuals remained dormant in the 
India House till the year 1813 when on the occasion of another renewal of the 
Company s Charter and another attempt (which ended more successfully) to in 
troduee into it th^ principle of communicating moral and rehgious light to our 
Asiatic subjects it was called for among many other documents by the House of 
Commons and thence Acquired Bomewhat more of publicity But m the course of 
twenty ybars whffSh had elapsed from the time it was first penned many treatises 
hadhebn published m favor of promulgating the Gospel m the East— treatises written 
when the subject had received, a more eeneral consideration and with the advau 
ta$e of much additional knowledge ofthe state and people of India To render 
this thinj at all worthy of the public attention it required in the writer s opinion 
to be wholly recast and adapted to existing circumstances and having had some 
thought of this sort he had collected many n^v materials but a variety of other 
engrossing affairs during a succession of years superseded all such ideas And now 
at the end of thirty years it can be only the partiality of a few kind fnends that 
can view so obsolete a performance as in any degree interesting but at the desire 
of one of these to whom it is not easy to refuse any thing this copy one of the 
number originally printed for the use of the India House and of private connections 
is confided to the candour of Sir Henry Blosset with best wishes for his health 
and happiness by the writer 

As these Resolutions may not be known to many of our readers we shall here 
insert them entire — 

4 And whereas such measures ought to be adopted for the interest and happi 
ness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, as may gradually 
tend to their advancement in useful knowledge and to their religious and moral 
improvement 

Be it therefore further enacted that the said Court of Directors shall be and are 
hereby empowered and required to appoint and send out, from time to time a 
sufficient number of fit and proper persona for carrying into effect the purposes 
aforesaid by acting as schoolmasters missionaries or otherwise every such person, 
before he is bo appointed or sent out, having produced to the said Court of Directors 
a satisfactory testimonial or certificate from the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the 
Bishop of London for the time being or from the Society in London for the pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge or from the Society in Scotland for propagating 
Christian Knowledge of his sufficiency for these purposes 

And be it further enacted, that the said Court of Directors are hereby empowered 
and required to give direction* to the governments of the respective presidencies in 
India, to settle the destination and to provide for the necessary and decent main 
tainahoe of the persons so to be sent out u aforesaid , and also to direct the said 
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more favourably received than could well have been antici- 
pated. They were agreed to m committee, and entered on 
the Journals of the House , Mr Dundas having promised his 
official support Speedily, however, was the craven note of 
alarm sounded in the Council Chambers of Leaden hail 
Street The Directors met After deliberation, the pro- 
posed clauses were “ strongly reprobated.” Such opposition 
m those days earned with it a preponderant weight The effect, 
accordingly, was soon seen “ m the altered tone which Mr 
Dundas assumed.” But the hero of the Slave Trade Abolition 
was not to be daunted He strenuously maintained his ground 
to the last At the same time, his public appearances and appeals 
were characterized by the greatest moderation *and sobriety 
“ It is not meant,” argued he, “ to break up by violence existing 
institutions, and fowce our faith on the natives of India, but 
gravely, silently, and systematically to prepare the way* for 
the gradual diffusion of religious truth Fraud and violence 
are directly repugnant to the genius and spirit of our holy faith, 
and would frustrate all attempts for its diffusion To reject this 
measure would be to declare to the world that we are friends 
to Christianity, not because it is a revelation fnJm heaven, nor 
even because it is conducive to fhe happiness*of man, but only 
because it is the established religion of this country In India 
we take equal car^ of Hinduism , our enlarged minds disdain 
the narrow prejudices of the contracted vulgar, like the ancient 
philosophers, we are led by the considerations of expediency (b 
profess the popular faith, but we are happy m an opportunity 

governments to consider of and adopt such other measures according to their discre 
tion as may appear to them most conducive to the ends aforesaid 

Provided always and be it further enacted that if any person so sent out as 
aforesaid shall at any time prove to be of immoral life and conversation or shall 
be grossly negligent or remiss m the discharge of the duties of the station to which 
he shall have been so appointed or shall engage directly or indirectly in any trade 
whatsoever or shall accept of and hold any office or employment public or private, 
other than that to which he shall have been so appointed the governments of the 
respective presidencies shall be and they are hereby required to remove him from 
hia employment and send him bach to Great Britain and the act of govern 
ment m bo doing shall be final and conclusive and shall not be examinable in any 
court of law whatsoever 

And that due means of religious worship and instruction may also be provided 
for all persons of the Protestant communion in. the service or under the protection 
of the said company Be it enacted that the said Court of Directors shall be and are 
hereby empowered and required from time to time to send out and maintain in 
their several principal garrisons and factories a sufficient number and supply of fit 
and proper ministers and also to take and maintain a chaplain on board every ship in 
the service or employment of the said Company being of the burthen of 700 tons or 
upwards and that every charter party to be entered into by the said Company for 
any ship of the burthen aforesaid or any greater burthen shall contain an express 
stipulation for the said Company to nominate and send on board suoh ship a 
chaplain for the purposes aforesaid at their nomination and expense Provided 
always, that no such minister or ehaplafcn shall be so appointed or sent out until he 
shall first have been approved of by fire Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
London for the time being 
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of shewing that we disbelieve it in our hearts and despise IE 
in our judgments. Beware how this opinion goes abroad.” 
All ins pleadings and remonstrances, however, eventually failed. 
The star of*the India House was completely m the ascendant , 
and a “ disastrous twilight” must now he shed for another quarter 
of a century over half the eastern nations. “ My clauses, says 
he, “thrown out — Dundas most false and double, but, poor 
fellow ! much to be pitied ” And again, “ The East India 
Directors and Proprietors have triumphed — all my clauses were 
struck 4 out on the third reading of the Bill, (with Dundas’ 
consent 1 'i this is honour) and our territories m Hindustan, 
twenty ^now a hundred and twenty) millions of people includ- 
ed, are left su the undisturbed and peaceable possession, and 
committed to the providential protection of — Brahma 1 n * 


Thus closed the eighteenth century on our growing empire 
in Asia. How strangely contrasted with the scenes exhibited 
in Europe at the same point and crisis of cotemporaneous 
history I While in the west, the hurricane of revolution was 
sweeping with resistless energy over the fairest of its regions 
— shattering^ and ''rooting out^the stablest of its institutions, 
sociei, civil, and religious — and threatening speedily to engulph, 
m its whirling eddies, alike the forms of antiquated error, the 
goodliest fruitage of surviving sacredness, and the noblest 
Monuments of eternal truth, — in the east, the mantle of a 
worse than mediaeval night was fast settling down, m all the 
sullenness of a gathering gloom — while the noary spirit of an 
unchanging conservatism, under the rising star of British ascen- 
dancy, was fast reviving and re-animating the shrunken forms 
of those ghostly systems of impiety, superstition, and error, 
which for ages had overshadowed these orient realms with their 
darkening and malignant blight. 

A contrast so strange — a phenomenon bo singular — may well 
excite surpnse How are we to account for it 9 How came 
the spirit of a wild and rampant destruction ism in the west to 
be transmuted into the spint of a blind unthinking conservatism 
in the east? How came men, bearing the Christian name, 
and still professing allegiance to the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity, bo willingly to lend themselves as instruments m uphold- 
ing and perpetuating systems so irreconcilably repugnant to 
the entire genius, scope, and end of the Christian faith ? 

Something of a palliative character may be alleged on the 

* Bee Wnberforce a Life by bi*SoD», vol ii. 
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score of a comparative ignorance of the real nhturc, workings and 
tendencies of these Anti-chrutmn systems The repositories, in 
whicn they kad long been locked up and concealed from the 
gaze of tne European world, had not then been so search - 
mgly explored, nor their contents so thoroughly excavated and 
laid bare, as they have been since by a succession of the profound- 
est investigators. Inacquaintance with their real nature, and 
inexperience of their practical value, had led to an enormous 
over-estimate of the intrinsic importance of these (Hiental 
treasures. And the veil of a huge but fascinating illusion 
having once overspread the eyes of men, the removal of it 
could not be expected to be tne work of a da^, nor, m the 
end, could the spell be broken but with extreme reluctance, 
nor the enchantment give way to aught but the overpowering 
glare of light and truth # 

Much also of a palliative character ma} be attributed to the 
sincere but timorous and mistaken spirit of a temporizing political 
expediency So long as the British were mere subjects without 
a fragment of sovereign power, they theoretically recognized 
to a certain extent the duty of imparting instruction to the 
natives,* not only n> secular knowledge, Uit in the saving 
truths of Revelation But no sooner had the subjefct-mefcjiants 
found themselves, in the evolutions of a mysterious providence, 
metamorphosed into Sovereign prunes, than their views of respon- 
sibility and duty underwent a total revolution Nor ^fas this 
change of sentiment confined to the singular race of “ Nabobs,” 
or “ Old Indians” alone, — of men, who had sunk the manliness 
of the European character m the effeminacy of the Asiatic — 
depositing what little of Christianity they ever possessed, at 
the shnne of a rampant heathenism — exchanging the compre- 
hensive maxims oi an enlightened policy for the contracted 
dotages of Oriental despotism — and merging the austerity of 
once purer morals into the sanctities of the Zenana No I — 

these altered views were taken up and affiliated by all the lead- 
ing statesmen of the day Deadened, under the blight of an 
epidemic rationalism, in their own sense of duty towards the 
God of heaven, they became blind or indifferent to the dis- 

• The following extract from the charter granted in 1698, by WflBfato ILL trill 
furnish authontattro evidence of this fact — 

“ And we do hereby farther will and appoint, that the aald Company hereby established, 
and their mocesaon, shall constantly maintain one minister in every garrison and superior 
factory which the same Company or their snccessom ihall hare ki the said Bast Indies 
or other the parts within the limits aforesaid, Ac. 

•'And we do further will and appoint, that all such ministers as shall be sent to reside 
fax India , as aforesaid, shall be obliged to learn, within one pear after their amval the 
Portuguese language and shall apply themselves to learn the native language of the country 
where thep ekaUrtSde the better to enable them to instruct the (\ mts c i thatlhaS be the servants 
mrtlaeee of the Oompanp or their agents in the Protestant religion, Sft H 
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charge of their highest duties towards their fellow men- Filled 
with aversion, distaste, or positive enmity towards the spirituali- 
ties of the Christian faith, they instinctively concluded that 
all other men must be surcharged with similar antipathies The 
Divine exhortation, “ Seek ye first the kindgom of God and 
his righteousness, and all other things shall be added unto you,” 
being, in the alembic of their carnalized affections, transmuted 
into this other and contrary maxim, “ Seek ye first the kingdoms 
of thiS world, with their riches and honours, glory and power, 
and let all other things connected with the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness provide for themselves” — why should they 
strive to presr- on the reluctant inclinations of others what they 
had decided on repudiating for themselves? To do so would be 
not merely to act inconsistently with their own personal convic 
tious and practices, but to provoke opposition and thereby 
endanger the stability of their rising empire * Thus replenished 
with hollow raisgnings, fears, and alarms — the growth and 
offspring mainly of hearts, whose faithlessness to the interests of 
eternity rendered them oblivious of the best interests of time — 
they beheld, or idly dreamt they beheld, these misgivings, fears, 
ana alarms reflected back upon them, as apparitions, in the 
shadoW of £Ve ry cloud , or heard, or idly dreamt they heard 
them echoed, as ghostly sounds, m the rustling of every leaf, and 
murmured in the whispering of every breeze In the moral 
and religious enlightenment of the natives, and especially their 
conversion to the Christian faith, Were discerned all the seeds 
of future peril, anarchy, and ruin I These time-serving senti- 
ments at length found a formal and authoritative utterance In 
a manifesto signed by a Governor-General of India, and all the 
members of nis Supreme Council, we find these words — 
“ While the British Government in India continued to be a 
subordinate power, the efforts of m the work of conver- 

sion, were not likely to excite among the natives of India any 
apprehensions either of the disposition or the power of the 
British Government to impair the stability of the prevailing 
systems of religion In the present ascendancy of the British 
power in India, however, tne natives may naturally be led 

to apprehend that the augmented efforts of exercised 

under the immediate protection of the Government, are sup- 
ported and encouraged by its authority They may be induced 
to imagine that the possession of unrivalled power, of a domi- 
nion extending over a great proportion of the continent of Hin- 
dustan, and of an ascendant influence or controul over all the 
primary states of India, may suggest the accomplishment of 
an object, which the comparative inferiority of our power and 
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influence hitherto excluded from the contemplation of Govern- 
ment, — the gradual substitution of its religion for the actual 
religion of its subjects. Under these circumstances therefore, 

the labours of are calculated in a far greater degree to 

excite alarm among our native subjects than they 'were at any 
former period of time ” True, — all very true — cordially res- 
ponds the Right Honorable the President of the Board of Con- 
troul, backed by the whole body of his fellow Commissioners, 
and the Honorable the Court of Directors True — aty most 
true, sagacious, prudent, and ^ust — £< The paramount power 
which we now possess in India, undoubtedly demands from 
us additional caution upon this subject , it imposes upon us the 
necessity, as well as strengthens our obligation, *to protect the 
natives in the free and undisturbed profession of their religious 
opinions , and to take care that they are neither harassed nor 
irritated by any premature or over-zealous attempts to convert 
them to Christianity ” And thus, on the lowest views of a nar- 
row, worldly, self-aggrandizing expediency, all knowledge is 
denied of that sovereign panacea which its all-wise and all gra- 
cious Author designed for “ the healing of the nations * ’ 

Besides the palliatives to be found in the comparative igno- 
rance of the oriental systems, ancl the natural But m^takeu views 
of political expediency, much also may be fairly attributed to 
the predominant sjnwit and tenderynes of the age True, the 
effects or results exhibited on the stage of the Easter® world 
were not merely, to outward appearance, diverse from but 
actually opposed, in their essential nature and character, to those 
exhibited on the stage of the Western But a narrower scru- 
tiny may suffice to shew that, however apparently diverse or 
even opposite, such effects may have resulted from varied modi- 
fications of one and the same generic cause 

Tlie Reformation, — by letting in the streams of ancient 
classic Literature, m all their beauty and grandeur, on regions 
of intellect that had become exhausted under the threadbare 
entities and quiddities of scholastic disputation, and the insipid 
legends and alliterations of monkish lore, — had given a new 
direction to the literary taste of Europe, imparted a mighty 
impulse to its latent genius, and rendered the soil of its reason, 
intelligence, and fancy, prolific of the noblest growths But 
two centuries of incessant and widel\ diffusive labour had done 
for the classics all that could well be done, and extracted out 
of them all that could well be extracted. All ancient manu- 
scripts had been collated, digested, classified and arranged. All 
the various readings had been accurately determined. Gram- 
mars, dictionaries, annotations, and commentaries without number 
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had been composed. The orthography, etymology, syntax and 
prosody, of almost every single word and sentence, with the 
punctuation, accents and digammas, had been discussed to 
very weariness, and elaborately settled The claims and preten 
sions, merits and dements, beauties and sublimities of the differ- 
ent authors had formed the studies of ten thousand schools, and 
the themes of ten thousand thousand dissertations, — till every 
subject had become trodden and bare as the most frequented 
thoroughfares of a great metropolis, and as scarped and unpro- 
ductive new fruits, as the calcined cliffs of the Arabian deserL 
Under the incumbent weight of such endless monotonies and 
repetitions, the universal mind had become weaned , under the 
unceasing flowr of such unvaried sweetnesses, the universal taste 
had become satiated and palled The universal soul of Europe 
seemed to sigh for something new, sometlfing fresh, something 
original, something exciting, — to awaken its drowsed feelings, 
whet its blunted curiosity, and stimulate its jaded appetite 
Now, when any sentiment or idea, however dimly perLeived, 
any want or longing, however vaguely felt, becomes general, 
all-pervading, 4 some master spirit or spints usually appear — at 
once the products pf their age apd the prqducents of its perma- 
nent character — to give such sentiment or idea, such want or 
longing, as its organs and representatives, a clear and definite 
expression Once clearly and definitely e'/epres^ed, myriads of 
minds dnstantly recognize it as an embodiment of what they 
themselves had obscurely perceived, or felt, or longed for , 
myriads ol voices are ready eagerly and joyously to shout. 
Amen. 

Such, we doubt not, was one ingredient at least in the real 
secret of the fatal and unparalleled success which attended the 
writings of Rousseau and his literary associates. Deeply 
imbued with the spirit, and sighing under the felt wants of his 
age, this child of passion and creature of impulse burst through 
all time-honoured and merely conventional restraints. Themes 
and modes of treatment, long stale and hackmed, he totally 
eschewed His own heart being stirred up from its lowest 
depths, the effusions of a glowing yet morbid sensibility were 
poured forth, m impetuous torrents, over an and and thirsty 
soil 

Never apparently did more turbid or pellucid strea m s unite 
in swelling the volume of the same current Gushes of noble 
and generous enthusiasm, interchanged with jets of moody and 
sullen misanthropy , the coldness and gloom of a dismal scep- 
ticism, ever and anon contrasted with the warmth aud radiancy 
of a sentimental pietism , the throes and pangs of general 
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humanity agonzing in hopeless travail, heard dolefully to resound 
amid dreams and visions of the indefinite perfectibility of man 3 
nature now mantling with the glow and ardour *of love, and 
peopled with the forms of ideal beauty, and then groaning 
beneath the influence of some malignant energy that converts 
her into a tomb for the scattered wrecks of things that Were , 
the wildest ravings of infuriate passion, shaded and sobemed 
by the reflections of a calm and emotionless reason, the 
most egregious and pernicious fallacies, holding fond dalliance 
with long established but neglected truths , the moat stirring 
appeals, fitted to arouse ingenuous and enkindle sensitive natures, 
commingled with addresses to all that is low, degrading, and 
debasing in the propensities of a corrupt society , — such, such 
was the strangely mi^ed and chaotic character of the effusions 
of the man, who, saturated with the spirit and wants of his 
age, boldly rose to give them articulate utterance, and was, in 
consequence, mdolatrously hailed us a beacon and luminary, not 
of that age only, but of all future epochs But, wild, extrava 
gant and incongruous as they were, they came streaming forth, 
over a dry and parched land, with such an imposing air of 
freshness and novelty, arrayed in the drapery of such an 
enchanting eloquence, and resplendent wuh the ^orruScgUions 
of such a sparkling genius, as to captivate and entrance half 
the nations * 

Now, men of education and literary accomplishments, *imbuid 
m different degrees with the peculiar spirit and wants of their 
age, had gone forth to India, but unendowed with those com- 
manding powers that could distinctly articulate their own 
thoughts and feelings, or create for themselves new schools of 
literature and philosophy to supersede the old Here, however, 
was the very turning point, or rubicon, which determined 
their future destinies What Rousseau and his co-adjutors 
achieved, by the emanations of original genius, for the literary 
republics of the West, the European adventurers on the plains 
of India found already achieved for them by the poets and sages 
of that gorgeous land When the portals which, for unknown 
centuries, had guarded the entrance to these flowery realms, 
were thrown wide open, it seemed like the revealing of new 
gardens of delight, — the discovery of new and more glorious 
w orlds. It seemed as if the fountains of the great deep of an 
unfathomable antiquity had been broken up,-— disclosing pearls 
of inestimable price It seemed as if the primeval sources, 
whence had welted forth such copious nils of story and heroic 
song — of language, philosophy, and science — among the west- 
ern nations, had Deen unsealed It seemed as if the innermost 
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shnne of all ancient heathen wisdom, with its recondite lore 
and mystic symbolisms, had been at length unveiled 

On the m;nds of the first discoverers and explorers, weaned 
and worn out with the stale and lmprovenshed forms of occiden- 
talism, and panting for the excitements of novelty, all this oper- 
ated with a vertiginous and intoxicating effect The whole 
seemed so new, so fresh, so original, so unlike all the antiqua- 
ted types and models of the West, that the mind was at once 
aroused and enraptured. The very wildness, grotesqueness, 
and extravagance of these ancient compositions, yea, even their 
very monstrousness, had inexpressible charms j since these rare 
ana unique qqplities only tended to call into vigorous play the 
inventiveness of ingenuity, in fabricating an enormous machinery 
of symbols, allegories, and hieroglyphs, for the purpose of 
illustrating the obscure, illumining the dark, expounding the 
unintelligible, verifying the fabulous, and reconciling the contra- 
dictory Under the delirium of these earlier ecstacies, men 
were found who seriously could declare, that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were wholly out dazzled, by the Ramayana of Valmiki 
and Mahabba&at of Vyasa — that many of the grandest scenes 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost were too gross and ludicrous, and 
many of its ^sublimest passages “ conceits truly diabolical,” as 
compared with the consistent incidents and stupendous 
imagery of these and other giants of Indian song T — that the 
philosophies of Greece and Rome were tame and puerile, 
superficial and unsatisfactory, compared with the profound mys- 
ticisms and uninterpolated speculations of Gautama and other 
orient sages ! No wonder, though, under the predominant influ- 
ence of such erroneous yet bewitching and fondly cherished 
impressions, orientalism, in all its forms and manifestations, 
became the idol of the politic statesman, the all-engrossing 
object of pursuit to the learned, the principal theme of inves- 
tigation to their societies, and the main staple of instruction m 
all their colleges and schools. 

And what was true of the long prevailing literature of 
Europe, appeared substantially true of its long established 
religion The latter, towards the middle of last century, 
became practically effete and decrepit like the former The 
mighty impulse of the Lutheran Reformation had gradually di- 
minished in its intensity , the advancing waves of a triumphant 
Protestantism, first rolling heavily, then became sluggish,— next 
stationary, — and last of alfrecessive, before the resuscitated, revi- 
vified, and rapidly encroaching power of its old antagonist — an 
unchanged and unchanging Popery And what was the natural 
if not inevitable result? As the shadows of a baleful superstition, 
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with its thousand senseless and irksome mummeries, began to 
thicken over Romish and re-romam/ed lands, the oppressed ami 
manacled spirit of man sighed for emancipation 'Jhen, faithful 
to the law of manifestation when the spirit of the era is ripe for 
expression, appeared Voltaire and his myrmidons, as the organs 
and spokesmen of the restless and atheistic spirit of the age 
They opened their mouths m^ndicule, in sarcasm, in scorn, in 
blasphemy against the Lord and his Anointed But their 
speech was brilliant, and, lost in the glare of its brilliancy, mul- 
titudes rapturously responded in shouts of applause The 
leaders persevered, and, as they persevered, they increased m 
brilliancy and strength Their wit was like the^ winged light- 
ning, and their eloquence like the rolling thunder Theirs 
was scarcely a campaign at all , it was a continued march and 
triumph Before them the hierarchies and the bulwarks of a 
giant superstition melted away , institutions, consolidated by the 
lapse of ages, vanished out of view , and the cities of the 
nations fell 

In Protestant countries the effects were considerably modified. 
There, the relics and memorials of a debasing idolatry nad long 
been swept away But the spirit, at whose ^pbuke the legions 
of Apostate Rome had fled, began to abate in * its inherent 
efficacy and force Under the combined assault of adverse 
influences, from without and from within, its very life blood 
was gradually drained off The fountain-heads of spiritual 
Christianity became congealed The streams of living water, 
as they flowed from the sanctuary, were frozen over The 
entire head and heart of a regenerated and regenerative 
Protestantism came to be encrusted with the hoar of a 
cold and chilling rationalism But, though the life and the 
spirit became extinct, the name, the form, the profession re- 
mained the same The creed and confession and articles, 
the liturgies and litanies and homilies, were unchanged, but 
the animating breath had departed Men did not, in general, 
renounce the profession of religion On the contrary, they 
studiously fostered the semblance of aspect for it. But it 
was no longer religion properly so called — the true religion 
revealed from heaven — the rehgion of the everlasting God 
No, it was rather a kind of natural or poetical religionism Yea 
more, men still called themselves Christians, and orthodox Pro- 
testant Christians too But their Christianity was not the vital 
energetic Christianity of the Bible, but a mongrel mutilated Chris 
tianitv of their own a misnamed Christianity, which, under the 
vanea designations of Socmtamsm, Unitanamsm, and such-like, 
was only a system of heartless, lifeless, soulless, spiritless Deism - 
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a Christianity, in short, which, while it carefully retained posses- 
sion of the venerable name, as carefully excluded from it all the 
peculiarities pf the Christian faith — all the distinctive doctrines 
of an incarnate but crucified Redeemer 

Under the freezing influence of such a system, the professed 
minister and ambassador of the Living God, could heartily 
exchange the most flattering cour^psies and compliments with 
the avowed blasphemer and enemy of his Lord and Master 
Such an example being openly set by many of the chief shep- 
herds, what could be expected, from the ordinary members of 
their flocks, but a total indifference to the stable land-marks 
between right and” wrong — a total oblivion of those sanctions 
and laws by which the Eternal had fenced in the Ark of the 
Covenant, with its treasures of grace and effecting symbols of 
a consummated redemption ? 

And if such was the conduct of shepherds and people, at home , 
what could be anticipated of those who went forth, solely m 

2 uest of secular riches and honours arid power, to foreign lands ? 

Jut off and severed from the hallowed restraints and associa- 
tions of all Christian Institutions , fraught with the spint of 
rationalistic mdifferentism which distinguished their times , and 
thrown freely adrift on the swelling tide of anti-religious cir- 
cumstances , — what could be expected less than that they 
should be prepared to cast the*veil of their * spurious liberalism 
over the wildest aberrations of unassisted reason, — to regard with 
favour and preference the dogmata of* a philosophy, whose defor- 
mities had not yet been fully revealed — or even attempt to force 
into a seemingly friendly alliance, systems of truth and error, as 
mutually repugnant as fire and watertight and darkness ? 

And do not the recorded representations of actual historic 
fact admirably tally with such anticipations? As in the lahora 
tones of Brahmanism, the literary aspirants from the West 
found, to their surprize and joy, a ready made Literature, which 
saved them the trouble of attempting to frame one for them- 
selves, so, in the same mystenous recesses, then first disclosed 
to view, did the men of cold rationalizing spint discover a ready 
made system of Religion, which saved them the necessity of 
forcing, or fabneating, or compounding one for themselves, either 
out of the workB of Nature, or the Revelations of the Bible 
In the apparent monotheism, but real pantheism of the Vedas, 
then ill understood, they discerned or fancied they discerned 
a scheme which promised to harmonize with those congenial 
tastes and predilections, which, in their own native land, would 
instinctively have led them to swell the ranks of Sociman, Uni- 
tarian, or Neologistic Rationalism 
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One or two examples may suffice at once to establish our 
assertion and illustrate our meaning 

Mr Charles Wilkins, Senior Merchant m the service of the 
Honorable the East India Company, having: translated the 
Bhagavat Gita , an episodical extract from the Mababharat, one 
of the great heroicpoems of the Hindus, submitted a copy of 
the manuscript to Warren Hastings, at his own special request, 
when Governor of Bengal The Governor took up the subject 
with all the warmth of enthusiasm which characterized his libe- 
ral patronage of Oriental Literature and Science In 1784, 
amid the distractions of his own Council and the convulsions of 
empire, he found leisure to pen a lengthened and elaborate 
recommendation of the work, addressed to the chairman of the 
Court of Directors, in which he described it as “ a very curious 
specimen of the Literature, the Mythology, and the Morality of 
the ancient Hindus.” Apart altogether from the antiquity of 
the original— the veneration in which it has been held by a suc- 
cession of admiring sages, and the influence which it has exer- 
cised over the national mind of India, — the varied and grotesque 
nature of its contents must ever render it “ one of the greatest 
curiosities ever presented to the literary world ” It is perhaps 
one of the strangest and most incoherent medleys of physics and 
metaphjsics, philosophy and mythology, Unitananism and* Pan- 
theism, which it hJS ever entered the imagination of roan to 
conceive As a picture of the human mind, in one of lts^dream- 
iest moods of half-wakeful rpverie and high soaring mysticism-^ 
lost and bewildered m its unaided search into the abysses 
of abstract being, and the destinies of the universe— it is not onty 
curious but invaluable For its incongruities the translator finds 
or frames an apology in the supposition, that its principal design 
might have been “ to unite all the prevailing modes of worship 
of those days” The Governor, with his naturally fine taste 
and acute discernment, felt how hard a task he had undertaken 
in attempting to reconcile the savans of the West to a poem, so 
wholly different, in its structure, style and substance, tram any 
of those models which the classic genius of Greece and Home 
had raised, and whole centuries of imitation and applause had 
served to consecrate Accordingly, he earnestly deprecates e 
application of any tests founded on such unpensnatne stan- 
dards. 


« Mieht L” ba vs he, " an unlettered man, venture to prescribe bounds to the 
latitude of cnfccism, I should exclude, in estimating the ment of such a 
production, all rules drawn from the ancient or modem , literature of Europe, 
ill references to such sentiment, or manners as are become 
of propriety for opinion and action in our own modes of life, and equally 
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all appeals to our revealed tenets of religion and moral duty I should 
exclude them, as by no means applicable lo the language sentiments, man 
nera, or morality appertaining to a 8) stem of society with which we have been 
for ages unconnected, and of an antiquity preceding even the efforts of 
civilization m our o#n quarter of the globe, wnich, in respect to the genera] 
diffusion and common participation of arts and sciences may be now con 
aidered as one community I would exact from every reader the allowance 
of obscurity, absurdity barbarous habits, and a perverted morahtv Where 
the reverse appears, I would have him receive it (to use a familiar phrase) 
as so much clear gain and allow it a merit proportioned to the disappoint 
ment of a different expectation In effect, without bespeaking this kind 
of indulgence, I could hardly venture to persist in my recommendation 
of tins production for public notice w 

Who, after such candid and sweeping statements, with others 
of similar purport and tendency, could expect to find the 
same author, m the same recommendatory preface, coolly 
asserting that, m a poem so strongly characterized by himself, few 
passes could be found in any way calculated to ‘ shock either 
our religious faith or moral sentiments?" — And, as if this were 
not enough, a few pages farther on, in terms still more explicit 
and in a tone still more emphatic, he thus expresses himself, — 
“ With the deductions, or rather qualifications, which I have 
thus premised/I hesitate not to pronounce the Gita a performance 
of great originality, of a sublmfitj of conception, reasoning, and 
diction, almost unequalled, and a single exception, among all 
the known religions of mankind, of a theology accurately cor- 
responding with that of the Christian dispensation, and most 
powerfully illustrating its fundamental doctrines^” StraDge 
indeed I — A system, which, in order to be appreciated, demands 
from every reader “ the allowance of obscurity, absurdity, 
barbarous habits, and a perverted morality” — a system, whose 
merits can only be estimated by excluding all reference to 4 the 
standards of propriety for opinion and action in our own modes 
of life, and equally all appeals to our revealed tenets of religion 
and moral duty,” — in other words, a system, not merely incom- 
patible with Christianity in its minor details, but absolutely 
antagonistic to it in every one of its essential facts and funda- 
mental principles — a system, which, were it only to prevail, 
would not merely dismantle this fair out-spreading tree of life, 
whose very leaves are for the healing of the nations, of its rich 
est blossoms and ripest fruits, but lop off its branches altogether, 
vea, hew it down to the ground, and tear it up by the very roots 
— such a system, the “ single exception, among all the known 
religions of mankind, of a theology accurately corresponding 
wttli that of the Christian dispensation and most powerfully 
illustrating its fundamental doctrines 1 ! ” That, from an other- 
wise clear-eighted and vigorous mmd such a judgment should 
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have emanated respecting two systems, not merely mutually 
repulsive but mutually destructive of each other, must prove 
how little the author could have been acquainted with the 
genuine character and leading objects of either, and more 
especially how little he was enabled to appreciate the Divine 
ungin, scope, and ends of the Christian faith. It was a deliver- 
ance thoroughly consonant with the prevailing tone of that 
eventful epoch. It was the cold, lifeless, faithless, rationalistic 
spirit of the eighteenth century finding suitable expression 
and embodiment through one of Us organs and representatives, 
in the person of a British Governor-General, on the banks of 
the Ganges ! 9 

But, perhaps, the most perfect type and model of the rations** 
lizmg spirit of a fallen and degenerate Protestantism may be 
found in the writings of Mr Holwell, who variously distinguish- 
ed himself in the days of CUve Boldly does he at once strike 
the key note, saying, that “candid minds will not despise or 
condemn the different ways by which they (the people of 
different countries) approach the Deity , but revere it still as 
a divine worship , though they may piously lament it demotes so 
much from their own ” Respecting “ all the systems of theology 
broached to mankind,” and “ claiming descent from God,” 
he still more emphatically adds, “ God forbid we should doubt 
of, or impeach the divine onguf of any of them!” But, the 
two most perfect revelations of the divine mind, accorSmg t& 
him, are the Christian S<?nptures and the original Hindu 
Shastras, designated by him, the “ Cbartah Bhade Shastah 
of Bramah * The latter, in his judgment contains “ all the 
great primitive truths in their original purity that constituted 
the first and universal religion.” He does not hesitate, there- 
fore, to pronounce it as the great standard of “ the unemng 
original faith.” In this view of the case, the Christian Scrip- 
tures consist of nothing but a repubhcation of the primitive 
faith delivered by Bramah. “The doctrines of Christ and 
Bramah,” says he, “ are one and the same they “ mutually 
support each other , * while “ the authenticity and divine origin 
of both” cannot be called m question. He consequently «* con- 
fesses himself to be amazed that we should so readily believe 
the people of Hindustan a race of stupid idolaters and bis 
avowed endeavour is “ to extricate them in some degree from the 
gross aburdities we have conceived of them I ” 

What, then, it may be asked, are the leading tenets of the 
“ Bramah Shastah,” which are thus said to synchronize so per- 
fectly with the fundamental principles of the Christian faith ? 
By converting every mythological puerility, absurdity and 
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apparent impwty, into a mystic symbol, emblem, or hieroglyph, 
the key of whose meaning he drew fowh from his own fertile 
imagination, he , has constructed mud elaborately illustrated a 
system, professedly deduced from the Sbastah,” of which the 
following are the principal or salient points — I he great creator 
having called into being, hosts of pure and sudess angelic 
natures, multitudes of these subsequently rebelled and fell 
They were expelled from the heavenly regions, and doomed 
to etefnal punishment At the intercession, however, of the 
faithful remaining bands, the Supreme God was at length in- 
clined to mercy, and to soften toe ngor of their sentence, by 
instituting “ fi course only of punishment , purgation and purifica- 
tion f through which, by due submission, all of them might 
ultimately work out a restoration to the septs they had lost by 
the\r disobedience w Birmah” was then commissioned to 
descend to the banished delinquents to signify unto them the 
mercy and determination of their creator The present visible 
universe was next formed solely for the residence, sustenance, 
and imprisonment of these apostate angels. For their more 
immediate or closer confinement, mortal organized bodies were 
framed. Through these mortal forms, m the various regions 
of pip*ffioatitfn, they are doomed to undergo a long series of 
transmigrations, as well for purposes of purgation as of punish- 
ment — the human form befrng the last and chief state of 
taial aifd probation To the apostate angels liberty has been 
given to pervade the universe , -while permission has been 
granted to the faithful angelic beings to counteract them From 
this it follows, that all the souls or spirits which have ever 
animated mortal forms, whether human, brutal, or vegetable, 
have been none other than “ delinquent angels, m a state of 
punishment and probation, for a lapse from innocence, in a 
pre-existent state” — and that tc the souls or spirits, of every 
human or other oiganized mortal body, now inhabiting this 
globe, and ell the regions of the material universe, are precisely 
the remainder of the unpunfied angels, who fell from their 
obedience in heaven, and that still stand out in contempt of 
their creator ” 

From this Holwelltan modification of Brahmanism, other con- 
clusions follow of a still more startling character, but quite 
naturally and in perfect consistency with the genius of the 
system. That sages and statesmen have m different ages and 
countries appeared, who, as compared with the generality 
of mankind, might be denominated wise and virtuous, is 
undoubted. Who, then, were these? Hear Mr HolweH 
They kre, says he, “ the heavenly angelic faithful "(or unfeUen) 
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beings, who, by divine permission, have* from pure bene- 
volence, at different times appeared on this earthly region 
under varaoua mortal forms and names, and # have proved 
themselves under the various characters of tings, Generals, 
Philosophers, Lawgivers, and Prophets, shining examples 
to their former brethren, the delinquent and apostate angels, 
of stupendous courage, fortitude, purity, and piety ” Yea 
more, to prevent any dubiety or mistake as lo his meaning, 
Mr Holwell, from these generalities descends to particulass, and 
amongst other singular phenomena of the metempsychosis, 
discloses the previously unheard-of fact, that Moses, the Hebrew 
Lawgiver, was not only “ well acquainted with t£e doctrines of 
Burmab,” but was " himself the veiy identical spirit, selected 
and deputed in an earlier age, to deliver those truths free from 
allegory, under the style and title of Birmah ! ” — Nor, do the 
wondrous revelations of the metempsychosis stop here What 
will the sober reader of his Bible think of the following 
marvellous identity? — “It is,’ says our author, “no violence to 
faith, if we believe that Birmah and Christ is one and the same 
individual celestial being, the first begotten of tl\p Pather, who 
has most probably appeared at different penod^of time, in distant 
parts of the earth, under various mortal forms ef humanity 
and other denominations thus we may very rationally conceive, 
that it was by th^ mouth of (Jhrist, styled Birmah by the 
easterns, that God delivered the great primitive truths t*> mag 
at his creation, as infallible guides for his conduct and restora- 
tion F No wonder, though the writer, in his fanciful and 
profane speculations, felt some misgivings at the possible recep- 
tion of impieties such as these Hence his anticipatory caveat 
“ Tender consciences,” says he, “ have no cause of alarm from 
our reviving the consideration of a doctrine (the metempsy- 
chosis) which in the most early known ages was followed by 
at least four-fifths (!) of the inhabitants of the earth , the more 
especially as we hope to prove, that this doctrine is not repug- 
nant to the doctrines ot Christianity !” And again, — “ ad 
these original tenets and principles are confirmed by our own 
similar Christian doctrines and belief! ” 

But, how is a coincidence so startling made to assume the 
semblance of a reality ? First, by throwing the air of an exciting 
romanticism over the doctrines and praqtices of the faith of 
Bramah In the revolutions of this mental Jialeidoscope, the 
atrocious rite of Sati, or widow-burning, presents the aspect 
of “ a voluntary act of glory, piety, ana fortitude,” which 
cannot be witnessed without “ awe and reverence since the 
women, “if viewed in a just light, act upon heroic as well at 
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rational and pious principled.” The transcendent verities 
of die Christian faith, on the other band, are coolly and un- 
ceremoniously throvm aside Seen through the refhgerative 
medium of rationalism they appear only os the “ extravagant 
rhapsodies” of heated minds, or the unscrupulous inventions 
of a designing priesthood. The simplest theoretic narrative 
resolves itself mto myth os or allegory The Mosaic account 
of the creation and fall of man is not to be taken in a literal 
Bense r xt is “ typical only of another and much greater event, 
viz., the fall of the angelic hosts, to which man has a much 
nearer relation than is commonly imagined ” Adam tempted 
by Eve is “ Satan, in his original glory, tempted by evil, the 
associate of hfe bosom ” The serpent “ represents the insidi- 
ous arguments and wiles of Satan, to engage the angelic tribes 
to become associates in his revolt and Rebellion ” Paradise 
“ miirks the beauty of the original earth , and the garden of 
Eden is only the symbol of heaven ” The banishment of 
Adam and Lve from Eden denotes “ the banishment of Satan 
and his confederates from the heavenly regions.” The “ curse 
of sorrow, labour, and death entailed upon Adam and Eve, 
figuratively shew forth the original sentence, doom, and punish- 
ment of the«£ipostate angels.” The “ personages which Mopes 
calls by the names of Abel and Cam, are obviously types of 
good and evil, virtue atid ^ice ” In ^ word, “as to the 
actors Moses employs, under the denominations of Adam, Eve, 
Cain, and Abel, it is plain they never had any real personal 
existence , it is therefore evident that the creation of man, 
according to the Scripture of Bramah, is the only real and 
original one — No wonder though the author should again 
be seized with huge misgivings, and should, in such strains 
as the following, earnestly deprecate the anticipated indigna- 
tion of the Christian reader — “ God forbid,” exclaims he, m 
the consciousness of his righteous desert, “ God fbvbid it should 
be thought, from the tenor of these our disquisitions, that, 
with Hobbes, Tindal, Bolingbroke, and others, our intent is 
to sap the foundation, or injure the root of Christianity 
Candor and benevolence avert from us so uncharitable and 
ill-grounded an imputation. On the contrary, our sole aim is 
to restore its punty and vigour, by having those luxuriant 
injurious branches and shoots lopped off and pruned, which 
have so obviously obstructed, stinted, and prevented its na- 
tural, universal growth Mid progress I ” Sensible that he had 
laid himself qiute open to the censure and imputation of 
Dewm, he simply replies, — “ We pronounce that a man maj, 
with strict propriety, be an orthodox Christian Deist , that is. 
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that he may, consistently, hare a firm feflfc t# the unity of the 
Godhead, aid in the pure and original doctrines of GhnsL In 
this sense alone we glory in avowing ourself-— A Christian 
Deist ” Now, wha^is all this, but the rationalising Denu-mfidel 
8 pint of the spurious Protestantism of the eighteenth qeotuyy-r. 
which allegorised the histones of theBible into the endless caprices 
of an unbridled fancy, — explained away its miracles ijito octroi, or 
timely, or accidental combinations of secondary cause 8 ,t— revived 
and gave fresh strength to the Pelagian, Anan, and Unitarian 
heresies, — and finally* while in words professing to honour it, 
strove to lop away from Christianity itself all those ^doctrines 
which constitute its ineffable gloiy — reducing it into the shrivel- 
led form of wretched and superficial philosophism, that left 
man without an atonement for sin or any rational hope of deli- 
verance — the sport fif fancy and the victim of delusion — with- 
out a God and without a Saviour , — what is it all, but one* and 
the self-same spirit, living and acting through the annalist Hol- 
well, as one of its chosen organs and representatives, on the plains 
of Bengal?* 

• Even the devout and all accomplished Sir "W Jones was ndt proof againat the 
contagious influence of his age Hib conduct but too clearly shewed that in many 
respects he succumbed to its spirit. His euloguun on the excellence and^ublinjity 
of the Bible has been often quoted. I have says he regularly and attentively 
read the Holy Scriptures, ana am of opinion that this volume independent of ita 
divine origin contains more true sublimity, «nore exquisite beauty and more pure 
morality, more important history and finer strains of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collected in the same compass from all other books that were ever*compoa>d 
in any age or nation. The antiquity^f these compositions no man doubts and the 
unstrained application of them, to events long subsequent to their publication is a 
solid ground or belief that they were genuine predictions and consequently inspir 
ed Who wonld suppose that the individual who penned so glowing and yet so 
just a panegyric of the inspired word of the one Living and True God, could m order 
to please his Heathen Pandit or Teacher be * accustomed to study the Sha«tra* 
with the image of a Hindu God placed on his table ? 

His elaborate versions of idolatrous hymns rendered apparently con amort and 
with exquisite but misapplied taste drew forth the gentle but severe rebuke of Foster 
m his celebrated Essays 

I could not says he help feeling a degree of regret in reading lately the memoirs 
of the admirable and estimable Sir William Jones Home of his researches in Asia 
have no doubt incidentally served the cause of religion but did he think the last 
possible direct service had been rendered to Christianity that hU accomplished mind «u 
left at leisure for hymns to the Hindu Gods Was not this a violation even of the neutra- 
lity and an offence not only against the Gospel but against theism also 7 1 know what 
may he said about personification license of poetry and so on but should not a wojihiu- 
per of God bold himself under a solemn obligation to abjure all tolerance of even poetkll 
figures that can eeriously seem tn any way whatever to reoogniie the Pagan divinities 
or abominations as die prophets of Jehovah would have called them 7 What would Elijah 
hare said to such an employment of talents 7 It would have availed little to have told him 
that these divinities were only personifications (with their appropriate representative Idols) 
of objects in. nature, of elements or of abstractions He would have sternly replied — Ana 
was not Baal, whose prophet 1 destroyed, the same t " 

A gain, the great work or institutes of Msjiu, the reputed Divine Law-giver of 
the Hindus Jones pourtrayi as follows — It ls^ says he, a » ay stem 
of despotism and priestcraft, both indeed limited by law bat artfully con 
spiring to give mutual support though with mutual checks It is filled with 
Strange conceit* in metaphysics and natural philosophy with idle superstition*, 
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enough. In founding colleges for the exclusive inculcation 
of the Arabic and Sanskrit systems m then: aboriginal and unmo- 
dified forms , in holding up the torch of a smoky and expiring 
Orientalism t$ shfed additional light on the^mproved Literature 


and with a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative, and consequently liabtl 
to dangerous misconception , it abounds with minute and childish formalities 
with ceremonies generally absurd and often ridiculous , the punishments are 
partial and fanciful for aome crimes, dreadfully cruel, for others reprehensibly 
slight and the very morals though rigid enough on the whole are in one or 
two instfcrfce* (as in the cue of light oaths ana of pious perjury) unaccountably 
relaxed c 

All this is most jmt and well deserved But, as if to make some reparation for 
such faithfulness and plain speaking the author next proceeds with little regard 
to consistency to declare that a spirit of eubhme aevotum, of benevolence to 
mankind and of 3*niabU tenderness to alt creatures pervades the work — that the 
style of it has a certain austere majesty that sounds like the language of legisla 
tion and extorts a respectful osw— that the aentunents of independence on alt 
beings but God (sentiments indicative of something mofe than stoical pnde) are 
truly ry)ble, 

The great orientalist however expresses himself with moderation compared 
with the Revd Mr Maurice a Christian Divine whose great work on the Indian 
Antiquities is interspersed with ecstacies like the following — 

At one time arrayed in all the giant terrors of superstition, she (the ancient religion 
of India) appears, like a table and vindictive Demon from Naraka, to italk in desolating 
fury over the oentlnent of India brandishing an uplifted scourge and clanking an iron chain, 
while after her are torue a band of famished J ogles stretched on the wheels of torture anti 
languishing in various attitudes of pcnanre Her tone is high and menacing her footsteps 
are marked with blood and her edicts are stamped with the characters of death At another 
time ehe # wears die similitude of a beautiful and radiant Cherub from Heaven bearing on 
her penyaslve lips the accents of pardon and peace and on hir silken wings benefaction 
and blessing Now reserved ana stately she delights in pompous sacrifices and splendid 
oblations she exults to see her altars decorated with brocade, and her Images glittering 
with Jewels a numerous train of priests "gorgeously arrayed officiating in her temples 
and wafting around Irom golden censors the richest odours of the east. Again she 
•MKmes s Rustic garb and arrays her aspect in festive smile* she mingles in the jocund 
train of dancing girls that surround her altar and wil^ accept none but the simplest oblations 
fruits dowers and hooey 

Again 

Mr Forbes of Stoma ore-hill in hi* elegant museum of Indian rarities numbers two 
of the bells that have been used in devotion by the Brahmans They are great curiosities 
and one of them In particular appears to be ol very high antiquity in lorm very much 
resembling the cup of the lotus and the tune of it is uncommonly soft and melodious 
I could not avoid being deeply affected with the sound of an instrument which had been 
actually employed to kindle the flame of that superstition which 1 have attempted so 
extensively to unfold My transported thoughts travelled back to the remote period when 
the Brahman religion blared lorth in all its splendour in the caverns ol Elephant*. 
I wsa for a moment entranced and caught the ardour of enthusiasm A tribe of venerable 
j riests arrayed In flowing stoles and decorated with high tiaras seemed assembled around 
roe the mystic song of Initiation vibrated in my aar 1 breathed an air iragrant with the 
richest perfumes and contemplated the deity in the fire that ay mb© Used him t 

Once more * It vu then in periods when the solar worship in this part of 
Asia, flourished in the senith of its glory, that theae caverns were scooped out of 
the native rock with that indefatigable labour and with that persevering patience 
which devotion could alone have inspired, and which the hopes of eternal reward 
could alone have supported It was in these Solemn retreats of religion and philo- 
sophy that the contemplative and absorbed soul approached nearest to the 
perfection of the dmpe nature , it was here that the bright emblem of the divinity 
beamed forth a lustre maupportably resplendent and powerful hut particularly at 
that awful season when the world was deprived of the blessing of the living solar 
orb, and when nature lay buried in profound silence and. in midnight darkness 
If, as M.r Ham ilton informs us from ocular survey no less than, a hundred lamps 
wear® preserved incessantly burning before the idol Juggenmth, how many thousand 
must hate been lighted up in the extensive caverns of Salsett* and Elephant* ? It 
is probable, that in the day time the Brahmans mounted the eminences of their 
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«nd Science of Europe , m applying the sttodards of a dreamy 
metaphysics and barbarous mythology, in order to re model 
Christianity itself, or supersede it altogether ,-yth^men of the 
eighteenth century acted quite m accordance with the spirit of 
their country and age This is the best apology which we can 
frame for them , and being the best, we feel bound m candour to 
make it They did what was wrong — utterly, inexcusably 
wrong — dishonoring to the God of heaven and ruinous to the 
souls of men But they did no worse than was fully* sanc- 
tioned by the age in which their lot was cast, and of which 
they may be considered merely as the vicarious organs It is 
seldom quite fair, and often altogether unjus^ to judge of 
the leaders of public opinion — the visible actors on the stage 
of time — apart anc^ isolated by themselves. Viewed m this 
way, wholly irrespective of the circumstances by which jhey 
are surrounded, and from which they have derived their peculiar 
nurture and training, they are apt to be denounced as pre-emi- 
nent in guilt , whereas, they may be no more guilty m the 
sight of omniscience than the thousands and myriards who have 
fanned them into existence and power by the hosannahs of their 
applause — the thousands and the myriads, jtvhose spirit and 
principles are faithfully mirrored forth m words and^proc^eflmgs 
that may be winged with pestilence and death Such men, 
then, however justly obnoxious to^ensure, cannot be regarded as 
exclusively so In condemning them, we must pronourffce sese- 
tence of condemnation on»the age, from whose lowest depths 
they have been thrown up, high above the surface, merely to 
indicate the nature and direction of the current But if, in our 
day, any should be found, whether among the governors or 
governed, still treading in the footsteps of the men of the 
eighteenth century, and slavishly and doggedly imitating 
their fatal example, the same apology cannot be framed or plied 
in their behalf While the conduct of the former may, so far, 
be palliated, from having been strictly consonant with the ra- 
tionalistic spirit and heathenish leanings of their age, the conduct 
of the latter, should any such be found, must be uoaparipgly 
reprobated, as being m direct contravention to the rectified 
tone and unproved spirit of theirs. 

rocks and paid thpir devotions on the summits of the loftiest mountains They 
ascended the heights of fialsette as the Egyptian priests of old ascended the apex 
of the pyramids to adore the son, and to make astronomical observations Imagma 
tion cannot avoid kindling at the scene and it is difficult to refrain from rushing 
into the enthusiasm of poetry whfls we take a review of the probable splendour 
snd magnificence of this anctsbt species of devotion. 0 ’ Are these the words or a, 
Christian divme on the rehearsal of idolatries which have bee* pronounced an 
abomination” by the God of heaven I A3M$ for poor humanity ' 
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As -the eighteenth centuiy closed, so the nineteenth opened, 
with the tide of orientalism in full flow, and with a corresponding 
recession of the paters of a living Christianity True it is, that, 
subsequent to the volcanic buret of the French Revolution 
which bestrewed the European world with the burning sconce 
and ashes of anarchy and atheism, a counter-current began to 
set in from the west. But, as in the physical world, a body in 
motion acquires a momentum that will carry it, with even 
Hcceleiated speed, beyond the point at which the ongmal motive 
force has«ceased to act, or is partially suspended by the operation 
of an opposing influence , so does it often happen in the moral 
world too If was so m the instance more immediately under 
review New influences were beginning to spring up, in divers 
places and m various forms, calculated ultimately to counteract 
the yorkmgs of the fearfully anti-social anti-chnstian spirit of 
the eighteenth century But the general mind had every where 
acquired snch a momentum of force m the direction of evil, that 
it could not, all at once, or even speedily be arrested Beyond 
the boundary line which separated the two centuries it still 
continued, in the face of a growing resistance, to advance in its 
wild career of errcr and of wrong 

A Ragacfcus and far-seeing mind, bke the Marquis Welles- 
ley’s, coidd, from its lofty watch-tower, discern something of the 
real nature and out-gate of pa£t and jfresent tendencies. Stand- 
»g as be did on the veiy point of confluence of both centimes, 
he could not but acknowledge that the naked horrors m which 
the dominant spirit of the one had found its fitting develope- 
ment, imposed on the friends of religion and social order the 
necessity of endeavouring to introduce a better spirit for regula- 
latmg and controlling the destinies of the other Still, as early 
imbibed and long cherished prejudices can never be shaken off 
in a day, even his views were but partial and beclouded One 
thing he did see clearly enough m a general way, viz that the 
permanence of the British Government m India depended on its 
ability to command an unfailing supply, m eveiy department of 
the state, of European officers “ attached, by regtdar instruc- 
tion and disciplined habits, to the principles of morality* 
good ord^r, ana subordination ” And he seems to have been 
aware that, without religion, there can be no sound and solid basis 
for morality - ** It cannot,* Bays he, “ be denied that, during 
the convulsions "with which the doctrine of the French Revolu- 

* Bveh Warren Hasting*, when addrewing the Chairman of the Court of 

Director*, oould gire expreeiion to the following sentiment — - “find tot*, mu win 
believe me, "when I aaaure yen, that it I* on the virtue not the abiutie* of their 
•emote, that the Company must rely for the permanency of their dominion. 
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tion have agitated the continent of Europe, erroneous principles 
of the same dangerous tendency had reached the minds of some 
individuals in. the Civil and Military Service o£ the Company m 
India , and the state as well of political as of religious opinions, 
had been in some degree unsettled The progress of this 
mischief would at all tunes be aided by the defective and irre- 
gular education of the writers and cadets , an institution, tend- 
ing to fix and establish sound and correct principles of religion and 
government in their minds at an early period of life, l^the best 
security which can be provided for the stability of the British 
power m India.” “ Their early habits should be so formed, as 
to establish m their minds such solid foundatiqns of industry, 
prudence, integrity, and religion , as should effectually guurd 
them against those .temptations and corruptions with which the 
nature of this climate, and the peculiar depravity of the jjpople 
of India, will surround and assail them m every station, espe- 
cially upon their first arrival in India. The early discipline 
of the service should be calculated to counteract tne defects of 
the climate and the vices of the people, and to form a natural 
barrier against habitual indolence, dissipation .and licentious 
indulgence ” It was, therefore, with a view to the formation 
of sound moral and religious habits among the European servants 
of the Company, as much as for the cultivation of all branches of 
professional or useful knowledge,*that the Marquis projected his 

* • 

* It is well known that amongst, other studies, that of oriental languages, both 
learned and vernacular formed a principal part of the course pursued in Fort 
William College In this the noble Marquis showed his discernment and good 
sense For whom was the College instituted ? For the European servants of the 
Company 5 For what duties was the education therein imparted designed to fit 
them ? Hear the Marquis himself — To dispense justice says he to millions 
of people of various languages manners usages and religions, to administer a 
vast and complicated system of revenue throughout districts eqjual m extent to some 
of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe to maintain civil order in one of 
the most populous and litigious regions of the world — these are now the duties of 
the larger proportion of the Civil servants of the Company “ They afo required 
to discharge the functions of Magistrates, Judges Ambassadors and Governors of 
provinces in all the complicated and extensive relations of those sacred trust* and 
exalted stations and under peculiar circumstances which greatly enhance the 
solemnity of any public obligation and aggravate the difficulty of every public charge 
Such being the arduous ana varied character of the duties the Marquis proceeded to 
argue with resistless force, that their studies the discipline of their charaoter. 
their habits of hfe their manners and morals Bhould be so ordered and regulated 
as to establish a just conformity between their personal consideration and the 
dignity and importance of their public stations and to maintain a sufficient cor 
respondence between their qualifications and their duties Beside* therefore, 
studies of a more technical and professional description the Marquis concluded 
that the education of the young civilians should be founded in * a general know 
ledge of those branches of literature and soience which form the basis of the educa 
tion of persons distined to similar occupations in Europe and more particularly 
in the general principles of ethics, civil jurisprudence the law of nation* and general 
history Ac To this foundation should be added ‘ an tnitmate acquaintance roith 
the h%*tory manners, and customs of the people of India With the Muhammadan and 
Hindu codes of late and rchgton, and with the political and commercial interests and 

E 
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celebrated College of Fort William. Within this narrow circle, 
however, his educational views, — enlarged and enlightened as they 
undoubtedly were, far beyond the general standard of his age, — 
appeared to be circumscribed And in the establishment of this 
College — though itself a lasting monument of his capacious mind 
and comprehensive policy — ins educational measures seemed 
to terminate Towards the reform or improvement of institu- 
tions for the education of the natives, he does not appear to 
have attempted or even suggested or proposed any measure 
whatsoever The Sanskrit and the Arabic Colleges, originated 
or sanctioned by his predecessors, he found enveloped in the 
thickest shade of the night of by-gone ages , and he left them as 
he found them He, who so cfearly saw and acknowledged the 
necessity of forming the manners of Europeans, and “ fixing their 

^ les on the solid foundations of virtue and religion, ,” mean- 
nsttamty , could yet complacently regard and perpetuate 
the short-sighted and cruel policy that withheld such inestima- 
ble advantages from the great mass of the people of this land. 
The labours of “ prudent Missionaries,” wholly unconnected 
with the State/ he could tolerate or encourage , he could even 
patronize the translation of tb? sacred Scriptures into the 
eastern ton gtfes, but this was the utmost length to which he 
would or could go, m consistency with his views of public duty, 
and state policy His own wdtds, in concluding a speech deli- 
vered irf 1813, m the House of Lords, were, that “he had 
thought it his duty to have the Scriptures translated into the 
languages of the east, and to give the learned natives , employed 
m die translation , the advantages of access to the sacred fountains 
of divine truth he thought that a Christian Governor could 
not have done less, and knew that a British Governor ought not 
to do more ” 

But, even this slight and moderate concession, which, so far 
as it went, evidently partook of the improved tone and better 
spirit of the m-coming age, seemed too much for some of his 
more immediate successors. With minds of more slender grasp 


relations of Great Britain in As ia *’ And how could the latter indispensible branches 
of knowledge, and practical information, be obtained, or the varied duties, previously 
enumerated be satisfactorily discharged, except by the acquisition and u»e of the natwe 
languages. learned and vernacular t Hence the mastering of these languages became 
a grand object of enlightened administrative policy But, surely it was one thing 
to oons train the civil servants of the Company to acquire such languages in order 
the better to enable them to administer, with credit to themselves and advantage 
to the people the complicated affairs of a great empire , and quite another thing, to 
reeirxot the natxvet of the toil to the acquisition of their own teamed languages 
and of the eulgect-matter contained in them, as the sole an o exclusive katbili 
xllb QF a superior bducation ! Thu latter, however, it must be remembered, 
DM the grand aim and object exclusively designed in the original establishment or 
the Muhammadan and Samhnt Colleges ' 
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gnd less liberated from the epidemic craze of the eighteenth 
century, they came to this land brimful of its peculiar prejudices 
and antipathies. Pent up, like smouldering combustibles, for a 
season, tnese at length burst forth in lgmtioif ami fury The 
alarming discovery, m the purlieus of Calcutta, of a petty 
tract exposing the Muhammadan imposture, operated as the 
match which lighted the tram that led to the violent explosion 
Towards the close of 1807, a pamphlet printed m the Persian 
language at the Missionary press, Seram pore, fell mto the 
hands of one of the Secretaries of the British Govlfnment. 
It was m the form of an “ address to all persons professing 
the Muhammadan religion ” It contained a brief statement of 
gospel truth, while it depicted in plain but strong terms the 
character of Muhammad and his sanguinary faith but not m 
terms plainer or stronger than justice demanded, and histone 
truth fully warranted. The only effect which it had the 
Mussalmen themselves, was, that it led to the request, on the part 
of a Mogul merchant, that one of their learned men “ should 
prepare an answer to it!” Any proceeding more absolutely 
harmless, or one less calculated to disturb the public peace, 
could scarcely be conceived But it was enough to put the 
whole Council Chamber into atatate of combustion and uproar 
As a purely prehmtnary measure, the Danish T3ovefci>r of 
Serampore was promptly solicited to “ interpose his authonty 
to prohibit the issue of any mdbe copies of the pamphlet, «or 
of any publications of a similar description ” It tfas also 
suggested that the Missionaries should " be required to deliver 
up all the remaining copies of the pamphlet in question ” 
And farther still, his excellency of Serampore, was distinctly 
apprized of t( the necessity of ascertaining from the Missionaries, 
to what extent, and m what manner, tne pamphlet had been 
circulated, with a view to enable them (the Governor-General 
and his fellow Councillors) to counteract its dangerous effects 
m those places, within the limits of their authonty or influence,, 
to which it might have been conveyed.” 

With these requests the Danish Governor instantly complied. 
The issue of any more of the pamphlets was prohibited by 
him All the printed copies, remaining in the hands of the 
Missionaries, amounting to 1700, out of 2000, were delivered up 
and transmitted to the Supreme Council at Fort William , while 
a stnngent order was issued to prevent the printing or circula- 
ting of any works of a similar character m future 

Was this sufficient? No The Bntish Government next 
issued an order prohibiting the Missionaries from printing 
any books " directed to the object of converting the natives to 
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Christianity ” On this, the operations of the Serampore press 
were suspended, and “ the translation of the Bible and the 
New Testament forbidden,” until the Danish Governor obtained 
from the British Governor- General oxiofficial answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Whether the circulation of the Bible m the Bengali 
language was to be included in his lordship’s prohibition ?” The 
reply of the Governor- General in Council was the following — 
“ We are not aware of any objection to the promulgation of the 
Scriptures in the Bengali language, unaccompanied by any com- 
ments on the religions of the country ” That is, as a cotemporary 
remarked? " the English Government were not aware that there 
was any objection to the publication of the Bible, yet they were 
not certain ” At all events, it must have “no comments on the 
religion of the country ” that is, it must not be said of the 
Bible — “ this is the word of the true God, and more worthy of 
belief than the Vedas of Brahma ” nor must " any illustration 
of its truth be noticed with reference to Hindu doctrines ” 

Nor did the interference of the British Government stop even 
here In spite of the solemn assurances of the Danish Governor 
on his part, and of the Missionaries on theirs, that the minutest 
wishes of the* Supreme Government would be scrupulously 
attended to, the fears of the latter were not yet appeased In 
the excited Apprehensions of its members, the phantoms con- 
jured up by their own imagination were mistaken for realities, 
and sober realities confounded with exaggerated phantoms A 
itew sacrifice must therefore be demanded to exorcise, if 
possible, the spectral apparition of* their own idle fears The 
next requisition, accordingly, was, that the Missionary printing 
press should be removed from Serampore altogether, and trans- 
ferred to Calcutta, so as to come under the direct and immediate 
control of the local authorities there Against the execution 
of this most uncalled-for and arbitrary decree, the Missionaries, 
m a long and able memorial, thick Bet with arguments and facts, 
earnestly but respectfully remonstrated In thiB, they were pow- 
erfully secondea by the simultaneous remonstrances or the 
Danish Governor, who now began to feel that the honor and 
sovereignty of Denmark, of which he was the delegated reposi- 
tory, were deeply involved m the issue On a re-consideration 
of the whole case, the British Government at length determined, 
though apparently with extreme reluctance, to revoke the 
noxious order for the removal of the press from Serampore 
to Calcutta, — declaring that they did so chiefly if under the 
influence of a desire to conform to the wishes of the Danish 
Government” The act of revocation, however, was coupled 
with the stringent and neutralizing condition, that all works 
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u intended for circulation, within the British territories, should 
be submitted to the inspection of the officere of Government, 
previously to their publication ” Such a measure was declared 
to be essential towards preventing the publ^p safety and tran- 
quillity from being exposed to hazard The Missionaries had 
no alternative but to subnut — solemnly engaging to render a 
prompt and unqualified compliance 

The chief inconvenience, as fully pointed out at the time, of 
the imprimatur thus authoritatively imposed, was, 4t not that 
religious books should be submitted to the officers ofi^ovem- 
ment, but that they must be submitted to the native m om cers of 
Government If indeed, the Christian officers of Government 
understood the Bengali, Arabic, Orissa, Mahratta, and Chinese 
languages then might the Missionaries expect # that Christians 
would revise their ^orks , but a Hindu must revise the Bengali, 
and a Muhammadan the Arabic Those very Muhammadans, 
who were ready to impeach the Missionaries in the first inWance, 
v ould necessarily be employed next to revise their theology 
Was it ever heard that a Hindu or Muhammadan gave a candid 
judgment of a Christian book ? They would of course obliterate 
all passages which offended their own superstitions, and parti- 
cularly those passages in Scripture, or quotations from them, 
which spake of the sm of idolatry, of false gods #s fal^e gods, 
and of ljing prophets as lying prophets.” 

The circulation of religious tracts and of the sacred Scriptures 
themselves being thus virtually suppressed by the htgh m hand of 
authority , the next and equally decisive measure, was authorita- 
tively to prohibit the preaching of the Gospel 

The inquiries instituted respecting the “ Persian tract” led to 
the fearful discovery, that there were other tracts of a similar 
nature m the Hindustani and Bengali languages — and to the 
still more astounding discovery, that the Gospel of salvation was 
actually preached to the native inhabitants of Calcutta 1 The 
following is a quotation from the Dispatch of the Supreme 
Government* to the Court of Directors — 

“ At our consultation, in the secret department, of the 8th of 
September, the Secretary reported to us, that having desired Mr 
Blaquiere, one of the Magistrates of the Town of Calcutta, to adopt 
measures with a view to ascertain the proceedings of the Missionaries, m 
disseminating pamphlets of the nature of that which was submitted to 
Government at the last meeting of Council, and in meetings stated to be 
held within the town of Calcutta, for the purpose of expoaing to the native 
inhabitants the errors of their religion, and of persuading them to adopt 
the Christian faith, Mr Blaquiere had attended the Secretary's Office and 
informed him, that being apprised of the practice adopted by the Mis- 

* The dispatch » signed by Muiio , G Hewett , G U Barlow , J Lumsden 
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sionanes, or their converts, of preaching to the multitude every Sunday 
at a houie in the city engaged for that purpose, he had directed a person in 
his employ to attend one of those meetings, and that Mr Blaquiere 
had delivered to the Secretary a Memorandum* of what passed at that 
meeting, drawnmp by the person who attended it. A copy of that Memo- 
randum we deem it proper to enclose; the Secretary proceeded to state 
from Mr Blaquiere's verbal report, that Mr Blaquiere had at the same 
time directed a Brahman m his service to attend the Missionaries, and 
under a pretended destre to become a convert, to obtain copies of any publi 
cations which had been issued under the authority of the Missionaries that 
the Brahman accordingly waited on the Reverend Mr Ward, one of the 
society, articling principally at Calcutta and that Mr Blaquiere had delivered 
to the Secretary eleven pamphlets written some in the Bengali, some in the 
Hindustani language, which, on that occasion, the Reverend Mr Ward 
had delivered to the Brahman 

The Secretary reported that those pamphlets for the most part consisted 
of strictures uponMie characters of the Hindu deities, tending to place them 
in a hateful or disgusting light, and to deduce frijpa those strictures the 
fallacy of the Hindu mythology, of exhortations to the Hindus, to 
abandop their idolatrous worship ana embrace the doctrines of Christianity , 
of the translations of the Psalms of David and other parts of Scripture 
That two of those pamphlets however, one m the Bengali, the other in 
the Hindustani language and character, were addressed exclusively to the 
class of Muhammadans, and contained the same or similar abuse of the 
doctrines, books, and foundations of the Muhammadan religion as was 
contained m the Persian pamphlet laid before the Board at the laBt Meeting 
of Council, and that^hese two pamphlets were stated to have been printed 
at Seraujpore the year 1806 

* * Copy of a Memorandum from Mr. Blaquiere • 

The ceremony was begun by an elderly Bengali on whose coming and standing 
in the pulpit, all the audience, who were Bitting down before on benches stood up 
when the old man began preaching in the Bengali language beseeching hi* 
congregation to observe that Yudhisthira Aho had never spoken a lie was 
persuaded by evil men to utter a falsehood for which he was sent down to Hell 

The preacher then observed that even Brahmans and other people of respectibility 
live a sinful life abroad with women of the town having at the same time wives at 
home that they drink liquor in the public shops and that in the commission of 
all these unrighteous acta they are not forced by any one but prompted by their 
evil inclination. He then questioned the difference between the Brahmans ana other 
men seeing they are both liable to sin equally— that if both these classes are 
equally liable to sin why then the Sudras and others are required to expiate their sins, 
and why qpt the Brahmans — that Brahmans cannot forgive sins. 

That the ann ual religious festivals are not expiatory of sin, but productive 
of it, Ac Ac 

The people continued standing all the while that the Bengali preached. 

Then began the singing psalms in the Bengali language to European tunes 

Attar thU an European ascended the pulpit, and preached a sermon in English 

The hearers were, some Armenians some native Portuguese and some native 
Portuguese women two Bengalis that are oonverted sat on a bench on the left 
of the pulpit There was uo other Bengali or Muhammadan sitting, but a crowd of 
them was collected at the door Among the hearers I did not see a single person 
of «y respectable character but snob as I recognised lead an Irregular fife I am 
given to understand, the Missionaries have some Christians in their employ who 
use persuasive means to make converts 

(A true copy ) 

(Signed) N B Edmohstoke 

Secretary to Government 
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The Supreme -Council, having “ taken into consideration 
the preceding com mum cations, recorded the following observa- 
tions and resolutions — • • 

u That the publications in question and the practice of preaching 
to the multitude, described by Mr Blaquiere were evidently calculated 
to excite among the native subjects of the Company a spirit of religi 
ous jealousy, and alarm, which might eventually be productive of the 
most serious evils. That the distribution of sucn publications, and the 
public preaching of the Missionaries and their proselytes at the veriest of 
Government, were act* tending to indicate that the proceedings of the 
Missionaries, m vilifying the religions of the country, were sanctioned and 
approved by the supreme authority , that the prevalence of such an impres- 
sion would both augment the danger and render more difficult the applica 
tion of a remedy} that if these proceedings should be suffered to continue 
until their effects should be manifested in the clamour and discontent of 
the people, any measure then adopted to arrest the progress of the evil, 
would necessarily appear to be the result of apprehension That was 
of the highest importance, therefore, to adopt, without delay, such measures 
as were calculated to preclude a conjuncture so injurious to the authority 
and dignity of Government, and so hazardous to the prosperity and even 
the Becunty of these dominions and finally, that the obligation to suppress, 
within the limits of the Company’s authority in India, treatises and public 
preachmgB offensive to the religious persuasions of the people was founded 
on consideration of necessary caution, jof general safety and national faith 
and honour 9 

That with this view we deemed it necessary to direct that the practice 
of public preaching at the house employed for that purpose by the Mis- 
sionaries in the town of Calcutta, shtmld be immediately discontinued 
and to prohibit the issue of any publications from the press superintend^, 
by the society of Missionaries, of | nature offensive to the religious prejudices 
or the natives, or directed to the object of converting them to Christianity 
observing that whatever might be the propriety of exposing the errors of 
the Hindu or Mussulman religion to persons of those persuasions, who 
should solicit instruction in the doctrines of the Christian faith, it was 
contrary to the system of protection which Government was pledged to 
afford to the undisturbed exercise of the religions of the country, and 
calculated to produce very dangerous effeots, to obtrude upon the general 
body of the people, by means of printed works, exhortations necessarily 
involving an interference with those religious tenets which they considered 
to be sacred and inviolable n 

In vain did the Venerable Carey, when summoned “ to attend 
the Chief Secretary’s chambers,” explain that he “did not 
perceive any particular impropriety m the general substance 
of what haa been read to him (out of the obnoxious Persian 
pamphlet,) and that it appeared to him merely to contain argu- 
ments in favour of the Christian religion, opposed to that of 
Muhammad.” In vain did he protest, that “ he by no means 
approved the introduction of abusive language directed to the 
religion and its founder — that he was aware that no good could 
be answered by it — that to irritate an opponent was not the 
way to convince him of his errors — that such was not the 
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practice of the Missionaries in endeavouring to convert the 
natives to Christianity ” In vain did he asseverate that “ the 
Missionaries we~e disposed in all respects to conform to the 
wishes of Government — that it was only necessary for them 
to know the will of Government to obey it , — but that he hoped 
it was not the intention of Government to prohibit them from 
endeavouring to convert the natives, by the only means which 
they were disposed to use, viz , fair arguments and persuasion , 
— thatf all idea of compulsion was entirely out of the question — 
and that they merely employed arguments to convince the 
natives of their errors.” 

In vain did £he Governor of Serampore interpose his media- 
tion, declaring in substance that the pamphlets were not of 
the highly offensive character imputed te them — that one of 
then^. in Bengali which appeared to give the greatest umbrage 
to Government was “ not a publication of yesterday,” but 
had been in peaceful circulation for several years — and that 
“ the habit of the Missionaries of preaching publicly in the 
town of Calcutta, on the topics of religion, was also nothing 
new, but wovld on due examination be found to have been 
practised there by them for nearly Jive years back, in which 
time rfo notice had been taken of their proceedings, nor had 
disturbance to his knowledge been the consequence thereof” 

But, the Governal-General and his Council were inexorable 
An official communication was addressed to the Missionaries, 
strictly “prohibiting the issue of any publications from their 
press, of a nature offensive to the religious prejudices of the 
natives, or directed to the object of converting them to Chris- 
tianity ” At the same time, “ The Right Honourable the Gover- 
nor-General in Council deemed it necessaiy to desire that the 
practice of preaching at the house employed for that purpose 
in the tpwn of Calcutta, be immediately discontinued ” Positive 
instructions were also conveyed to “ G Dowdeswell, Esq , 
Superintendent General of the Police, and the Magistrates 
for the town of Calcutta,” to adopt the necessary measures for 
giviDg full effect to the decision of the Supreme authorities 
Thus, m the very teeth of the Divine command, “ Go ve into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, was the 
preaching of the Gospel, authoritatively prohibited by nomin- 
ally Christian Rulers, among these eastern unreclaimed realms 
of heathenism * 

* In India there was at least one man who could not eye these arbitrary and 
anti-chrietian proceedings in silence— one man, whose jealousy for the honour of 
his heavenly master and His cause led him to dare the frown of the govern 
ment which he served— and that was, Dr Claudius Buchanan To the Governor 
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While, m reference to the natives of this land, Chn&tiamty, 
the only true religion, promulgated from heaven for the regenera- 
tion of the entire family of men, was thus visually suppressed 
by the Heads of the British Government m India, Hinduism 


General in Council he addressed a memorial or remonstrance of a character so bold, 
energetic and uncompromising as to draw down upon himself the heaTiest denun ci 
ation of the Supreme Government. The stroke had evidently fallen on some real 
sores. For so keenly did the members of government smart under the cutting 
animadversions of the memorialist that they felt themselves compelled to address a 
conjoint letter of complaint and self vindication to the Court of Directed*. 

Most certainly the Rev Doctor did not mince the matter His tiumpet gave 
no uncertain sound Would that, in this respect his example were mure frequently 
and faithfully imitated by the Christian servants of government in our own day l 
But ours are days of unmanly compromise when truth can be sacrificed for polite- 
ness or for pelf and faithfulness to Heaven s king bartcred*way for the smile or 
the favour of earthly potentates 

After a brief preamble gthe Revd Remonstrant thus proceeds — 

It will not have escaped your Lordship a observation even in the short period since 
your arrival thst some of the officers of your Lordships Government do not manifest 
any seal for promoting the knowledge of the Christian religion in India they consmer that 
a seal m this respect would not be consonant to a wise and prudent policy I am willing 
to believe that they advise according to the best of their judgment but a principle pure 
and just in itself. If it be not tenderly exercised in reference to their important obligation* 
may become extravagant or pernicious For instance not to promote Christianity may in 
certain circumstances be prudent but to repress Christianity will not I think in any 
case be defended It is not necessary to observe to your Lordship how much the minds 
of Europeans assimilate to the native character after a long residence in this country and 
how difficult It is for men even of good sense and honest Intentions 'while Involved in the 
mist of this prejudice to view the Christ is* Religion 9 

During the administration of the Marquis Wellesley the spirit of DTomoting learning 
and religion in India, was general and ardent but after the departure of thA nobleman 
a great revolution took place A spirit directly adverse to the diffusion of religion In 
India, most unexpectedly broke forth just as if it had been confined by his presence 
This spirit appeared long before the insurrection in Vellore I mention this, lest your 
Lordship should suppose that it originated with that event for I understand that the 

Massacre at Vellore has been unaccountably adduced as some sanction to fhe principle 
of opposing the progress of the Christian Religion in Bengal I had opportunities of 
judging of the causes of that event which were peculiar I was in the vicinity of the 
place at the time I travelled for two months immediately afterwards in the province 
adjacent with the sanction of Government and I heard the evidence of Christians Muham- 
madans and Hindus on the subject That the insurrection at Vellore had no connection 
with the Christian religion, directly or indirectly immediately or remotely is a truth which 
is capable of demonstration 

The spirit so hostile to the progress of Christianity in India, appeared first in operation 
about two years ago and has been acquiring strength ever since It has exhibited itself 
In a senes of acts the recital of which will sufficiently illustrate to your Lordship the 
tenor of mind which produced them These acts are however not to be considered as 
the official and acknowledged measures of the respectable persons who preceded your 
Lordship in the Government, Sir George Barlow has often expressed his approbation of the 
means naed for the division of Christianity in India, and he sincerely desires its success 
These measures have not been generally considered as the offspring of hU unbiassed 
judgment Besides most of them are extra official and with some of them he is perhaps 
yet unacquainted. They will probably appear to your Lordship to bare been dictated by 
a timorous policy proceeding from minds somewhat agitated by the responsibility of a 
weighty empire viewing at the same time Christianity as an lnnoratia* In In dia, and 
magnifying that innovation, perhape into a revolution. 

The author next proceeds to enumerate and comment with great but just severity 
on some of the leading acts alluded to Amongst them he dwell* particularly on 

The withdrawing the patronage of government from the tra n s l a t ion of the Holy 
Scriptures into the oriental languages —the 4 attempting to suppress the trans- 
lation of the Scripture* —the “suppressing the encomium of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors on their venerable Missionary the Revd Mr fiwarts, and the 
•* restraining the Protestant Missionaries in Bengal from the exercise of their 
function* and establishing an imprimatur for theological work* Having enlarged 
on these subjects, and reprobated the acts respectively involved in them, the author 
take* up the principal plea alleged in vindication, and thus deal* with It — 

I now beg leave to request your Lordship s attention to the plea on which these 

F 
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and Muhammadanism, the grand antagonists of the only divinely 
revealed Faith , continued to enjoy the nurturing patronage of 
the same high authorities I We judge not of secret motives 
These were doubtless of a mixed character Our appeal is 


proceeding* against the Protesting MUslonuies hire been grounded. It is this that 
the public tilth his been pledged to leave the natives in the undisturbed exercise of their 
religions This is a p 
in the exercise of their 


This is sgroper^ledge of our legislature It is proper not to disturb tho^ natives 


„ nor his this pledge ever been broken directly or indirectly 

It is proper not to interfere with or by violence to prevent the superstition of the native* 
if not criminal in itself or affbcting the public But if by the expression not disturbing 
the nativS&hn the exercise of their religion be meant thit we ire not to use means for 
diffusing the knowledge of Christianity among them then it is to be observed that this 
pledge ns* been violated by every Government in India, and his been systematically 
broken by the Honourable the East India Company from the year 1608 to the present 
time- The fact is they hive pledged themselves to a conduct just the reverse The East 
India Company hold this country by a charter, which expressly stipulates that they shall 
use means to instruct- -he Gen too*. &o in the Christian religion William 3rd —September 
1698 And this stipulation is in perfect accordance with their pledge of not disturbing the 
natives in the exercise of their superstitions by force, inasmuch as it is a very dliierent 
thing to apply arguments to the mind and to inflict wounds oifthe body It is their duty 
to civilise their barbarous subject a and to teach them humanity and for that purpose 
to addg* ? their understandings and their affections At the tame time it is their duty not 
to disturb the exercise of their superstition by compulsory acta and the legislature has 
stipulated for the performance of both duties and the first duty is as positive a* the 
second. They first stipulate to do good and they next stipulate not to do evil and in 
consequence of this stipulation the honourable Company have constantly aided the Christian 
missions in India, and at this time they devote a considerable sum annually to their support 
The Protestant Mission in Bengal commenced in 1758 The honourable Company « ships 
brought out the annual supplies for this Mission and before the year 1770 religious tracts were 
translated Into the Bengali language and Hindu Christians preached to their countrymen 
in the time of Hastinre in the town of Calcutta This Mission continued its labours tin 
about the year 1790 when Cae supply of Missioteries from Europe failed. It was succeeded 
by the present Mission at Serampore 1798 

The Qxlcutta Mission was of extensive use in disseminating Christian principles through 
northern India. They sent Arabic New Testament* to the court of Shah Allum the Muham 
madan King of Hindustan, then resident at Allahabad The purest* of bis Majesty returned 
their thanks to the Missionaries and requested that the supply might be continued It 
was continued for a time and an investment of Arabic bibles is soon expected, under the 
sa£**tion or the Honourable Company for a similar purpose Little of the influence of 
Christianity in India has come as yet, to the knowledge of the public Englishmen m 
general know as little of the state of Christianity in India as of the state of Hinduism 
Two Christian Missions were at the same period tolerated by Shah Allum, one of which 
had existed since the time of Akbar the Great and both of which exist unto this day 

At Beringapatam under Hyder Bultann the Muhammadan prince of Mysore the most com 
plete toleration was permitted In the Appendix to the enclosed pamphlet, your Lordship 
will see with what ardour the preaching of Bwart* waa received at Sertngapaiam and how 
the noble Muhammadans and Hindus desired to learn from him what was the right prayer 
Romish Missions were tolerated by Hyder at the same time Tip poo Sultaun was more 
intolarant than his father He waa at times a persecutor, yet he did not quench Christia- 
nity and Missions now flourish in various parts of the Mysore country 

After these authorities, we certainly shall not refer to the Muha mm a d an Mans his in 
Calcutta, for their opinion on the general relations of religious toleration in India. 

I do not know whether your Lordship has been informed that there are two Roman 
Catholic Mission# in Bengal and the provinces adjacent They have existed for a long 
period of time and have been tolerated by the Muhammadan, Hindu Seik, Nepaul and 
Tibet Governments They have preached and published what they pleased, without any 
official restriction that we ever heard of, and they now continue to follow their functions 
under the protection of the English Government, while the Protestant Missionaries axe res 
trained and their theology L» subjected to an official license 

The proceeding* against the Protestant Mission will naturally be supposed at home to 
have been called forth by some public commotion in Bengal, or by the bad moral character 
of the Missionaries. As to the flrst, they will be happy to hear that we axe now and long 
have been in a state of aim oat torpid tranquillity and as to the character of the Miaglooa- 
Mss, the Government has acknowledged, them to be men of quiet demeanour of pious 
Intentions, and as deserving countenance and respect for their literary labours 

It has Deem the usual conduct of Asiatic Governments to let Christianity alone In the 
of the British administration In India, has there been no Instance of the suppression 
off a Christian Mission t Our empire here subsists by the discrepancy of religions opinion 
It Is not good policy to strengthen the Hindu religion or to strengthen the Muhammadan 
r eM g lo n , bat It W good policy to strengthen the Christian religion, because it is as yet 
the weakest. It Is oertainly our duty not to oppose it, for if this counsel be of God. we 
easmst resist it. And it would now be as easy to oppose the rushing of the Bore into 
tbs liter Ganges, as to oppose the entrance of Christianity into the province of Bengal. 
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simply to avowed reasons and overt acta. An utter deadneaa 
to every thing worthy of the name of vital, spiritual, personal 
religion, may have been the substratum or congenial soil from 
which sprung up so luxuriantly the kindred c»ps« of ignorance 

The same spirit of active persecution which laid an arrest on the peaceful 
labours of the Missionaries and would, if possible scourge themselves oat of exis- 
tence was soon destined to come down on their remonstrant apologist Mrasnlr 
Dr Buchanan had. in the course of his public ministerial prelections, delivered a 
coarse of Lectures on the Scripture Prophecies No sooner had be finished ma 
course than he had the honour to receive a letter from the Chief Secretary to th* 
Government, desiring that he would submit for the inspection of GavertSjMBt, tba 
manuscript of the sermons which he intended to publish The futhor in a 
long epistle addressed to the Governor-General, Lord Minto replied, ® aving 1 
■hall willingly submit these discourses to your Lorpship s perusal, and shall he 
happy to receive such observations on them as your Lordship • learning and can 
dour may suggest, but I cannot subnut them to the judgm^it of the officers or 
Government ^ His reasons for declining to comply with the wishes of Government 
in this respect, he felt it incumbent on him to state at length And having done so 
In a way the most solrd, convincing, and satisfactory he thus concludes — * 

After the perusal of the foregoing page* your Lordship will be prenaned^a, under- 
atand the cause of the late alarm regarding the Prophecies not a public alarm indeed out 
the alarm of tome of the office™ of your Lords hip s Government 


printed observing that they had before made a similar request wit Bout eneci out " * 
waa now about to return to Europe they hoped I would bequeath to them these few ala- 

'whni it was understood by the Officers of Government that the-Bernon* on the Pro- 
phecies were to be published, they were al armed—y our Lordship will ujrafr djvbu 
cause — it was this —It seems these Propheclfs declare that aU^atious shall be converted 
to the religion of Christ. But if thfi be true it was argued wha^bad ngwi i to the 
Muhammadans and the Hindus In short the advertisement, announcing ^the Jatanded. 

S uhUeaUon of the Prophecies which was sent to the Government Gaiette 
ie advertisement itselfwas«lellvered In with trepidation to Government » wd«r 

tSt^SS&SSAp’SS IS 

C I 1 tSw n beg°FeSS < »*Jobm?Rrto'yoi;^SriSp* ivignmt 

r’WiMSBii w ass.vws say?.; jasarBg « 

not be some dinger in committing the Christian PropheciM to be altered 
delkd by men who favour the disciples of Muhammad and Brahma 7 I Incline not to com 
mitthemto the han£ to those officers from another consideration .it would be . .bad 
precedent I would net that it should be thought, that any where in the British dominion* 

& Grists any thing like a cl vU Inqu 1*1 thm&to matters purely reltatoM 

It is nearly two month* since I received the lett«ftom Government on this 
and I have not yet communicated my intentions I now beg leave to 
shlpTthS l do not wish to give Government any unnecessary offence I shall not pub- 

be the Prophecies win be transited into ^ 

regarding the Prophecies when you are informed of the * dtwl 


B&sSS woSd •iortlySc ia * For if it was tens that Christianity 
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indifference, and even hostility to the true faith, and of tender^ 
ness, protection, and active countenance towards the false. Not 
sufficiently alive to the obligation due to the sovereign Lord of the 
Universe, or to the preciousnesa, grandeur and authoritative sanc- 
tion of the truths of revelation, these were in a manner concealed 
from the mind’s eye, or shrunk into points of minor concern, or 
cast out as troublesome intruders on the stage of carnal policies. 
Thoroughly alive, on the other hand, to the obligation due to 
superior earthly potentates, and to the paramount duty of pre- 
servings extending and consolidating a mighty territorial and 
commercitl empire, all considerations were absorbed in the 
means of accomplishing these great secular ends. The ends 
having been fqlly and definitively determined on, all manner 
of means adapted to their accomplishment must be unhesitatingly 
sanctioned and pursued The question d»d not seem to he, 
whether any particular class of means was in itself intrinsically 
lawful and right — in strict accordance with the principles of 
immutable truth and rectitude , — but, whether any particular 
class of means appeared to be suitable for the promotion of the 
end in view ? If the latter , then must the means be chosen, 
without any very nice or scrupulous regard to their inherent 
character It is enough that *they are found to promote the 
end so* devoutly desired — so earnestly prosecuted The end 
will justify the means ! If, therefore, Christianity itself — divinely 
revealed though it be, and fenfced all around by the shield of 
ogimpotence, — be found, in the erring apprehensions of fallible 
men, to stand as a barrier in the way of aggrandising projects 
of temporal power, wealth and renown, it must be set aside — 
its claims dishonoured — its authority disowned. If, on the 
other hand, Hinduism and Muhammadanism , — spurious though 
they be in their origin, and doomed, like all systems of error, 
ultimately to pensh before the breath of the Almighty’s dis- 
pleasing — be found to further, m any way, direct or indirect, 
such aggrandising projects, these must be sedulously guarded, 
cherished and extended m their influence But, be all this 
as it may, m regard to the primary originating cause, the fact 
itself is undoubted — it has long ere now become one of the 
salient points in the page of authentic history, that, in India, 

-flourished in Hindustan, it followed that it might flourish again. It vu devoutly wished 
“ that these Christian Tablets might sink to the bottom of the aea, and even the 
curiosity of the Hindu antiquaries waa quenched in this horror of Christianity 
That your Lordship may be assured that this alarm was real and not fictitious it is only 
necessary to add that when the article of literary intelligence published In the Bombay 
Gosstts, containing the account of these ancient Christians, and of these brass plates’ 4 
(which account was certainly interesting to the Christian world in general, and to men 
of tetter* In particular) arrived at Calcutta, it waa suppressed by authority as something 
dangeroeu to the State and the Bishop of LiandafTs fetter ou the Civilisation of India 
had neariy shared the same fate " 
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at the beginning of the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
Christianity was virtually proscribed by a professedly Christian 
Government, while Hinduism and Muhammadanism, two of 
the mightiest of Anti-Christian systems, were, by the same 
Government, favoured by support and loaded with honour ! 

The Earl of Minto, having succeeded, to his heart’s content, 
in crushing the efforts of Christian Evangelists, next directed 
his attention to the Heathenish Institutions which owed their 
origin and support to the munificence of some of his prede- 
cessors. These he resolved not only to perpetuate but tflPrender 
still more efficient. And not only so, — but his purpose was 
consentaneously formed to add to their number, at the expense 
of the State In 1811, he committed his views ym the subject 
to writing, in an elaborate Minute And as this document is 
one of great historical importance, and at the same time, one 
that is little known, we shall here quote its more matejial or 
important parts entire — 

Fori Wtllxam &th March, 1SU 
1 The Governor General 

“It is a common remark, that aoience and literature are in a progressive 
state of decay among the natives of India From eveiy inquiry which I 
have been enabled to make on this interesting subject that remark appears 
to me but too well founded The number of the learned is .not only 
diminished, but the circle of learning, even among those who still devote 
themselves to it, appears to be considerably contracted The abstract 
sciences are abandoned, polite literature neglected, and no branch of 
learning cultivated but what is connected with the peculiar religiqjis 
doctrines of the people The .immediate consequence of this state of 
things is, the disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable books , and 
it is to be apprehended, that unless Government interpose with a foster 
ing hand, the revival of letters may shortly become hopeless, from a want 
of books, or of persons capable of explaining them 

The principal cause of the present neglected state of literature in India 
is to be traced to the want of that encouragement which was formerly 
afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent individuals under the 
native governments Such encouragement must always operate as a strong 
incentive to study and literary exerUons, but especially in India, where 
the learned professions have little if any other support. The justness of 
these observations might be illustrated by a detailed consideration of the 
former and present state of science and literature at the three principal 
seats of Hindu learning, via Benares, Tirhoot, and Nuddea. Such a 
review would bring before us the liberal patronage which wag formerly 
bestowed not only by pnnees and others in power and authority, but also 
by the Zemindars, on persons who had distinguished themselves by the 
successful cultivation of letters at those places It would equally bring to 
our view the present neglected state of learning at those onoe celebrated 

{ daces , and we should have to remark with regret, that the cultivation of 
etters was now confined to the few surviving persons who had been 
patronized by the native pnnees and others, under the former governments 
or to such of the immediate descendants of those persons as had imbibed 
a love of science from their parents. 
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It is seriously to be lamented that a nation, particularly distinguished for 
its love and successful cultivation of letters in other parts of the empire r 
should have failed to extend its fostering care to the literature of the Hindus, 
and to aid in opening to the learned m Europe the repositories of that 
literature • 

It is not, however, the credit alone of the national character which is 
affected by the present neglected state of learning m the East. The igno- 
rance of the natives in the different classes of society, arising from the want 
of proper education, is generally acknowledged This defect not only 
excludes them, as individuals, from the enjoyment of all those comforts and 
benefits which the cultivation of letters is naturally calculated to afford, 
but operating as it does throughout almost the whole mass of the 
population, «tends materially to obstruct the measures adopted for their better 
government. Little doubt can be entertained that the prevalence of the 
crimes of penury and forgery, so frequently noticed m the official reports, is 
in a great measur^ascnbable, both in the Muhammadans and Hindus to the 
want of due instruction in the moral and religious tenets of their respec- 
tive faiths It has been even suggested, and apparently not without 
foundation, that to this uncultivated state of the minds of the natives is in 
a great- Jfegree to be ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which were 
recently so great a scourge to the country 

The latter offences against the peace and happiness of society have indeed 
for the present been materially checked by tne vigilance and energy of the 
police, but it is probably only by the more general diffusion of knowledge 
among the great body of the people that the seeds of these evils can be 
effectually destroyed 

Sufficient, I presunft has been alreSdy said to show the fitness of incurring 
some adthtionfcl expense with a view to the restoration of learning in the 
extensive provinces subject to the immediate government of this presidency 
I say “additional” because Bomt expense is aheady incurred for the 
maintenance of students, at Nuddea, and a liberal sum is allowed for the 
support of a Hindu College on an extensive scale, at Benares In the 
former case, however, the expense allowed is quite insufficient for the ends 
proposed, and in the latter, the institution requires to be remodelled in 
order to adapt it to the prevailing opinions and habits of the natives, and 
to correct the abuses which have crept into it The following points 
appear particularly to demand attention in revising the rules established 
for the go\ernment of the College of Benares 

1st A prejudice appears to exist among the Hindus at that city against 
the office of professor considered as an office, or even as a service and 
the mostlearned pandits have consequently invariably refused the situation, 
although thd salary attached to it is liberal 

2d. The feuds which have arisen among the members of the college, 
and which may be ascribed chiefly to the avarice and malversation of the 
former native rector, entrusted with authority over the rest, and with the 
payment of their allowances have tended materially to defeat the objects of 
the institution 

3d That part of the plan which supposes the attendance of teachers and 
pupils in a public hall, appears to be inconsistent with the usages of the 
Hindus. It has not only never taken effect, but has tended to prevent the 
professors from giving instruction in their own houses 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that m correcting the above defects in the 
constitution of the College at Benares, it will be proper to guard against 
the introduction of them at any other colleges which may be established 
After the foregoing remarks it only remains to state the number of 
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College* which l would at present propose «hould be established in this 
country, with a view to the restoration of learning and the more general 
diffusion of knowledge among the great body of the people, and the prinoi 
pies on which I conceive, after making all the inquiries 3f which the subject 
is susceptible, that they should be managed 

I would accordingly recommend that in addition to the college at Benares 
(to be subjected of course to the reform already noticed) colleges be esta- 
blished atNuddea and at Bhour, near Bhower, in the district of Tirhoot. 

It will be observed that in the foregoing remarks, I have oonfined my»elf 
almost exclusively to the plan necessary to be adopted for the restoration of 
Hindu science and literature Considerations similar to those wMbh have 
weighed with me in recommending that plan would naturally induce me to 
propose similar arrangements for tne revival of letters among our Muhamma- 
dan subjects, and the more general diffusion of knowledge among that part of 
the community With the difference only in the popi lation of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all the arguments which have been above stated m 
support of the arrangements proposed to be adopted for the propagation of 
knowledge among the former would equally apply to Bimilar institutions for 
the benefit of the Muhammadans. A sentiment of deference, ho for 
the Honourable Court of Directors restrains me from recommending any 
extension of the plan until their orders shall have been received on the 
subject generally of this Minute I deem it therefore Buffioient to add on 
the present occasion, that Muhammadan colleges might be beneficially esta 
blished at Bhaugulpore, Juanpore, (where Persian and Arabic literature 
formerly flourished), and at some place m the ceded and conauered pro 
vinces , and that it might be advisable*to reform the MJtdrissa or Muhamma- 
dan collegiate institution at Calcutta, on the principles recommended with 
respect to the Hindu Colleges The attention of the Honourable Court will 
be of course drawn to jhu interesting e ibject in the next dispatch from the 
Revenue Department” 

If the present article hac^ not already exceeded the intended, 
limits, there are many topics furnished by this Minute, which 
might well become the subject of lengthened remark. But 
at present we must forbear — resting satisfied with the bestowal 
of a passing glance on one or two leading points. 

It is impossible to peruse the Minute without being struck 
at the vast strides which have since been made in the diminu- 
tion or abatement of hereditary and apparently inveterate 
native prejudices The dogma of the alleged immutability of 
Hindu sentiments, habits and practices, has long been effectu- 
ally exploded from the creed of enlightened and thoughtful 
men And to attempt to revive it now, after being shattered 
by the successive shocks of so many demonstrations, would only 
cover the revivalist with shouts of derision. But though the 
dogma of absolute immutability be a demonstrated fiction, it 
would be an error of equal magnitude to rush into the opposite 
extreme The truth, as usual in such cases, is to be found in 
the golden mean. Hindu sentiments, habits and practices are 
certainly not immutable , but they have, it must be candidly 
acknowledged, a wondrous tenacity and durability about them, — 
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a wondrous power of cohesion, which often renders the relaxa- 
tion and removal of them a work of the greatest difficulty — 
requiring the sl?w lapse of whole periods of time, and the 
gradual and almost imperceptible attrition of a thousand concur- 
rent circumstances. By turning to our former article on the 
state of indigenous education, under the head of Sanskrit Schools, 
the genuine system of Brahraanical discipline and instruction 
will be found portrayed. The established custom is, for each 
leametfcPandit to set up an independent School or College for 
himself— ^converting one or more apartments of his own house 
into school rooms and lodgings for the students, or erecting 
separate apartments for these purposes, contiguous to his own 
dwelling How wholly different such a system is from the 
European one of salaried Professors, acting in concert in a 
common college, or University, and meeting in common halls, 
must Tie obvious, without the aid of remark or comment 

And with such inveterate tenacity did the Brahmans of 
Benares cling to their own ancient national custom, that the 
bnbe of liberal salaries, the honors and reputation of a dignified 
office, and all the power and patronage of the Supreme Govern- 
ment failed, evenifter the perseyenn^ and uninterrupted efforts 
of twenty years, to secure any essential modification of it The 
Supreme Government had to acknowledge itself completely 
worsted, and, yielding to the* passive but Successful resistance 
of the Brahmans, it was at length compelled to retire as a foiled 
party from the contest, — surrendering its own improved and 
fondly cherished plans of collegiate administration, in deference 
to the long established “ usages of the Hindus >” Thus far the 
dogma of supposed immutability seemed to be confirmed, and 
threatened triumphantly to maintain its ground, in the face of 
frowns and favours, authority and renown But, alas, for the 
doc t ring of the immutables, long before twenty years more had 
elapsed, the prejudices of the Brahmans and their students not 
only became relaxed, but suddenly gave way, like a project- 
ing crag which had been thoroughly undermined by the incessant 
dash and washing of the waters. Every where may the proud 
** sons of Brahma” be now found, not merely ready to accept, 
but eagerly, yea ravenously competing for offices, which their 
Sires or grandsires would have spurned from them with lofty 
indignation and disdain Not only do they appear as earnest 
candidates for lucrative professorships and posts of honour in 
Government Colleges— williDg to submit to all the restraints 
and innovations of a European regime — but as competitors for 
the humblest teacherships m a Missionary school yea more, 
even in the holy city of Benares itself, as we have been credibly 
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informed, may Brahmans be found, who, for the sake of a 
trifling hire, are prepared to accompany the Missionary to 
his preaching bungalow, and there engage, as interpreters, in 
expounding to the assembled multitude, thoSfe safcred verities, 
the general prevalence of which would tear up the entire fabric 
of Brahmanism from its very foundations. So much for the 
alleged immutability of Hinduism and the Hindus ! 

But abandoning the department of miscellanies, let us at 
once fix our view on the main object of the Minute To behold 
a great Ruler turning aside from what are ordinarily reckoned 
the cares of empire — its financial, juridical, and militafy affairs, 
— and directing his mind and attention to educational subjects, 
which concern the intellectual and moral improvement of the peo- 
ple — is, abstractedly considered, a gratifying spectacle But the 
gratification is vastly*dim unshed, if not utterly supplanted by a con- 
trary feeling, when we come to discover the partiality of h*a*iews, 
and the meagreness, the inadequacy, and even the unworthiness 
of his leading design For what was t^e leading design of Lord 
Mmto s minute ? To prevent any misapprehension, let it be 
read and re-read and then let the question be answered, what is 
its main scope and object? It indites something like an elegy, 
or funeral dirge, over the progressive decline tftid fall of Science 
and Literature among the Natives of India. But what Soience 
and Literature ? Ngne other than the Science and Literature , so 
called , which constitute the staple anS substance of unmixed Oriental- 
ism It vindicates most earnestly “ the fitness of incurring 
some additional expense witfl a view to the restoration of Learning 
in the extensive provinces subject to the immediate Government 
of this presidency ” But, of what " Learning” is the u restora- 
tion” thus pleaded for? The restoration, to its ancient and 
pristine vigor, of pure and undiluted Orientalism From begm- 
ing to end, there is not the remotest hint or allusion to the 
desirableness or even possibility of introducing, in whole or 
m part, by implantation or engraftment, the improved Literature 
and Science of Europe — embodying, as these do, all that is 
magnificent in discovery, ennobling in truth, and elevating in 
sentiment No I Orientalism — the whole of Orientalism — and 
nothing but Orientalism — is the sole burden of the Educational 
Minute of the Christian Viceroy of British India. 

It is also worthy of note, how entirely and studiously the 
enlightenment of tne great masses of the people is excluded 
from the proposed measures of the Governor-General Allusion, 
indeed, is made to “ the ignorance of the natives, in the 
different classes of society, arising from the want of proper 
education it » also “ even suggested,” that, to “ this uncultivated 

G 
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state of the minds of the natives, might in a great degree be 
ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which had proved so 
great a scourge to the country and, while due credit is given 
to “ the vigilance and energy of the police,” in materially 
checking aggravated offences against the peace and happiness of 
society, it is cautiously hinted, “ that, prcdmbly only by the more 
general diffusion of knowledge among the great body of the peo- 
ple, the seeds of these evils would be effectually destroyed ” 
But, ah the while, nothing whatsoever of aji educationally remedial 
character is proposed or even alluded to, as regards “ the great body of 
the people ” On the contrary, no Education whatever is proposed 
but a learned education , no classes whatever of the community 
are provided fd", but the learned and more respectable classes So 
far as the Governor-General’s Minute is qpneerned, the teeming 
myriads, which constitute the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion, ufh coolly and deliberately consigned to all the evils of a hopeless 
and incurable ignorance ! 

It is in vain to allege, that, by the education of the learned 
classes the multitudes of the people must be at least indi- 
rectly benefited In the present instance, no benefit of the 
kind could possibly accrue t(j them The knowledge which 
constitutes ^lie staple of Orientalism is not like true knowledge, 
which is as generous as it is true — which, like the light of heaven, 
delights in diffusing itself alL around, anu lives and flourishes 
by the increasing communication of its enriching influences. 
INo, learned Orientalism is of an exclusive and isolated charac- 
ter , it lives and flourishes best when monopolized by the few, 
whom it elevates above the mass — separating them therefrom 
in interest and in feeling, — aggrandising them with special 
endowments — and investing them with peculiar immunities 
Towards the great body of the people it never has manifested, 
and from its very nature, never can manifest, any sympathy 
or kimfred feeling whatsoever It has ever kept loftily aloof from 
any contact or alliance with them — regarding their very touch 
as that of essential contamination The spirit and language 
of its treatment of them has ever been that of the most lordly 
aristocratic pnde — 

Odi profanum vuigus et arcco 

Accordingly, Mr Adam, the Government commissioner, as 
the result of his extensive observation and research, posi- 
tively testifies that there is not “any mutual connexion or 
dependance between Vernacular and Sanskrit Schools,” that is, 
schools intended for the instruction of the great body of the 
people and those designed for the learned classes — that the former 
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“are cot considered preparatory to the other, nor do the latter 
profess to complete the course of study which has been begun 
elsewhere , they are two separate classes of institutions, each 
existing for distinct classes of Society — the one? for the trading 
and agricultural, and the other for the religious and learned 
classes,” — that “ it seeinB never to have entered into the con- 
ceptions of the learned that it was their duty to do something 
for the instruction of those classes who are as ignorant and 
degraded where learning abounds as where it does nol^ exist ” 
And, as a lasting proof of the utter disconnection between learn- 
ed Orientalism and the intellectual improvement of the 
humbler classes of society, it is a simple histone fact, that, m 
Tirhoot and other districts where the lcanflcd institutions 
abound most, there , the vernacular schools are fewest m num- 
ber, and the general ignorance of the people most intense ! 

Even as regards the learned classes themselves, fdF^whom 
alone the Govcrnor-GcneraVs minute proposed to make any 
provision, the boon of a purely Oriental Education, such as that 
discanted on, must be accounted as of more than a questionable 
character This can be doubted by no one who will candidly 
peruse the detailed statements and illustrations furnished m 
a previous number, when treating of the subject of “ indigenous 
education ” Instead of elevating the intellect and purifying 
the morals, it was »there shew n, ^;hat the direct tendency and 
inevitable effect of learned Orientalism was, to replenish the 
former with senseless and unless hair-splitting subtleties, and to 
utiatc the latter by the systematic inculcation of perverted max- 
ims, and the virtual concession of a boundless license of indulgence 
Never, assuredly, did ignorance of the real nature of the subject 
of which he treated, betray any man into a more fatal mistake, 
than when the Governor-General of India was tempted to 
record it as his conviction, that “ little doubt could be enter- 
tained that the prevalence of the crimes of perjury andYorgery, 
so frequently noticed in the official reports, was, in a great 
measure, ascnbable both in the Muhammadans and Hindus, to 
the want of due instruction, m the moral and religious tenets of 
their respective faiths ” The direct contrary of this statement 
would far more truthfully represent the reality It is in the 
matter of what Sir William Jones designates “ light oaths and 
pious penury,” that the great Orientalist himself pronounces 
the morals even of the reputedly divine Lawgiver Manu to 
be “ unaccountably relaxed.” And all experience has concur- 
red in testifying that the classes of persons most addicted — 
most habitually and inveterately addicted — to the enmes, referred 
to in the Governor-Generars minute, are not those who arc least 
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instructed, but those who are best instructed in “ the moral 
and religious tenets of their respective faiths,” — that these 
faiths have lifc*le m. them to lessen, but much, very much to 
augment, the amount and variety of personal delinquency, — and 
that the diminution or mitigation of breaches of the moral 
law is not ordinarily m the direct, but in the inverse ratio of 
a vigorous and flourishing Orientalism 

But it is time to bring our comments to a close The date of 
Lord JMinto’s minute, 6th March , 1811, we may well regard as 
the culminating point of the hitherto ascendant star of pure 
unmixed Orientalism , in immediate connection with government 
educational measures Having then reached its zenith, it will 
hereafter be our happy endeavour to point out how it passed 
the meridian, and began gradually to decline In the mean 
while, cur ungrateful task, in tracing its rise and progress 
towards an unrivalled ascendancy, is ended Unpleasant, 
in many respects, as the task has been, its discharge was de- 
manded bv the sacred interests of truth , and its execution, 
however distasteful to the interested few, may not prove either 
wholly unpala eable or unprofitable to the disinterested many 

Escaped from \hc horrors ca the tempest and the perils of 
shipwreck, *the hero of the JEneid felt that the day might 
come, when a deliverance so wondrous, from the disasters of the 
past, might, in the remembrance of it, gild with a brighter halo 
af joy the improved fortunes of the future — 

Forsan et htsc oltm memtntase juvabtt 

Think of the grateful joy of the traveller, who, — amid the 
balmy freshness of the morning breeze, and the growing efful- 
gence of the “ King of day,” as he advances with his retinue 
of glory in the upper heavens, — can now look back, and calmly 
survey the conterminous thicket, which concealed the couching 
lion — of the tremulous quagmire, which he so narrowly skirted, — 
or the frightful precipice, along whose dangerous brink he had 
so anxiously threaded his way Think of the grateful joy of 
the mariner, who, with an open sea before him, and the signs 
and tokens of fair weaLher streaming in blushing profusion 
through the circling firmament, is enabled to look back, and 
calmly to gaze at the eddying surges of the whirlpool, by which 
his vessel might have been engulpned, — or the treacherous quick- 
sands, on which it might have Wen stranded, — or the sunken 
rocks, on which it might have been dashed to pieces. Think 
of the grateful joy of the ruralized citizen, who, from his unshatter- 
ed abode and undamaged domain, can coolly contemplate the 
ravages of the hurricane, which demolished the property of his 
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neighbours — or of the earthquake, which swallowed up their 
dwellings — or of the volcanic eruption, which covered their vine- 
yards with the fiery streams of molten lava. Think of the grate- 
ful joy, whether of the rescued traveller, or nfanner, or peaceful 
citizen , — rather think of the joy of all of these united, and then, 
may some impression be conveyed, however incommensurate, 
of the grateful joy which we now experience in reviewing, 
from our present advanced and more stable position, the unhappy 
characteristics of a period, that must be ever-memorab^g in tne 
annals of expediency and guilt , — apenod, whose most noteable 
exploits were, to rob the children of an orphaned world of the 
charter that ensured the heritage of a father’s love — to dash 
from the hands of the benighted traveller, the Whip which would 
have illumined his intricate path amid the thorns and pit-falls 
of the wilderness — to extinguish the beacon blaze which would 
have warned the hapless mariner from a shore bestrewiT^mth the 
memorials of former wreck and ruin, and directed his tempest- 
tossed vessel in safety to the haven of security and rest, — while, 
befoie and behind, was seen rising, conspicuously displayed to 
view, one sign post after another, emblazoned with inscriptions, 
pointing to the concealed caverns of death — and overhead were 
kept playing, the meteors and false lights, winch, ^ver Covering 
around the abysses of error, never lose their seductive glare 
till their deluded •victims have* been flattered and allured to 
the very portals of perdition 1 

Rejoicing in so gTeat ^ deliverance, let us prove oursel^fes 
worthy of it, by redoubled exertions in the great cause of In 
dian amelioration — 

“ Our sword has swept o’er India there remains 
A nobler conouest far 
The mind's ethenal war 
That but subdues to civilize its plains 

Let us pay back the past the debt we owe, 

Let ub wound dispense 
Light hope intelligence 
Till blessings track our steps where'er we go 

O England, thine be the deliverer’s meed, 

Be thy great empire known 
By hearts made all thine own, 

By thy free laws and thy immortal creed 
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Art IL — 1 Hitopadesa — the Sanskrit text of the first hook or 
Mitralabha , prepared for the use of the East India College , 
by Francis Johi&on , Esq Professor — Madden and Co 1840 

2 Selections from the Makabkarata, edited by Francis Johnson , 
Esq — Allen and Co 1842 

3 The Meghaduta , or Cloud Messenger , a poem m the Sanskrit 
language, by Kalidasa, Translated into English verse , with 
notes and illustrations , by H H Wilson, M A , F II S — 
Richard Watts, 1843 

# More than a century has elapsed since the labours of 
Sir William Jones first threw light upon a language which he 
afterwards, according to his famous dictum, pronounced to be 
c< of w&rderful structure more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
cither ” Since that time an interest in this and in other orien- 
tal tongues has spread rapidly over England, Germany and 
France, and the names of Schlegcl, Chezy, Stenzlcr, Milman and 
others attest what has been done in each of those countries 
respectively to unlbck the hidden treasures of the East It is 
however* to Sir William Jones, although modem orientalists may 
throw a doubt upon the profundity of his ( learning, that the 
greatest praise is due, for the manner in which, with but little 
tiKic to himself, and with numerous obstacles and prejudices 
opposing him at every turn, he obtdmed access to the stores 
of learning which had been handed down from father to son 
since the aays peiliaps of Vicramaditya. A gentleman named 
Marshall was the first who made any way towards surmounting 
the difficulties of the Sanskrit language, or preparing the 
load for others He commenced, we are told, by a translation 
of the Bfeagavat Parana, and Jones shortly after gave the result 
of his labors to the world in his well known translations of 
the Hitopadesa. The Pandit who directed the efforts of the 
great orientalist was a man named Jagann&t Tarka Panchdnana 

* In reference to the following pages we feci it due to our readers to admit that 
Sanskrit literature has been already discussed in the 1st Article of No V of the Re 
viow —There however, the worse features were dwelt on in preference to the better 
though the existence of the latter was distinctly admitted In the present article 
the aim has been on the equitable principle of audi alteram partem to point out 
what those bcite* features are with a due recognition at the same time and allowance 
for the worse The view taken of San skirt literature as a whole therefore does not 
differ in any material points and m that taken of the language itself there will be 
little or no discrepancy found It Beeraed requisite to make such a statement as this 
to avoid the appearance of collision — the publio attention has hardly as yet been 
too much drawn towards the real value of the learned oriental languges, and may 
bear to see them investigated twice or even thrice 
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(the lion of logic) and the price of his condescension in teaching 
the unholy foreigner the sacred language of the Hindu, was 
fixed at three hundred rupees a month! a gum somewhat 
different from that required by the Pandits <8* the present day 
who generally consider thirty rupees an adequate remuneration 
— Colebrooke, who next succeeded with his digest of Hindu Law, 
is too well known to require further mention He was followed 
by Wilkins, who was the first to venture on the great epic poem 
of the Mahabharata To him we owe a translation of the famous 
colloquy held between the deity Krishna and the Hejo Arjuna, 
and Known by the name of the Bhagavat Gita The laws 
of Manu were next laid open by the energies of Haugliton, 
and the great desideratum of a Sanskrit Dictiontiry was supplied 
by Carey The, degree to which this study now flourishes 
in Europe is sufficiently attested by the familiar and constantly 
recurring names of Schlegcl and of Lassen, of Wteon ana 
of Mill, and it would be a work of supererogation to nume- 
rate what they have performed in this lately untried field It is our 
intention in the following article to show what is the real value of 
the Sanskrit language, and with what aid it may now he studied. 

But it may not be altogether foreign to t£e question to take 
a glance previously at the course of study now followed in 
the Sanskrit College, at Calcutta, modified and impicfrcd by 
European scholars, *and therefore^ many respects different from 
that pursued in the purely indigenous Colleges, as even in its im- 
proved form, we know of np parallel to it m any institution of tne 
western world At the age of twelve, or at furthest of thirteen, the 
young aspirant after Branmamcal lore commences his studies by 
poring over the grammar termed the Mugdabodha, itself written 
in that language which it is designed to teach , — on this he is des 
tined to spend three whole years without once even attempting 
to translate the easiest elementary book ! What would be the 
feelings of the youths of our great public schools if^told that 
their dim and distant visions of a first class at Cambridge or 
Oxford must be prefaced by the solid reality of an equally long 
and undivided application to the pages of Buttman or Matthioe, 
and these too not in German or English, or even Latin, but m 
Greek I When, however, the student has effectually mastered the 
intricate rules of Sanskrit Vyakaian, lie plunges at once fear- 
lessly into the vast ocean of heroic and dramatic literature It 
seems as if the Hindu were fearful of assaying his weapons, of 
striking even the faintest blow, until well assured that his arms 
would stand the trial and come out unscathed , but as soon as 
he feels confident in his acquired strength, he presses onward 
with a rapidity which quickly makes up for the unusual delay 
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of bis early stages. His next two years are devoted to the poem 
of Bhatti, — made for the express purpose of exemplifying all 
the important rules of grammar, — the heroic poems of the 
Raghuvansa add tile Kumara Sambhava, the story of Nala and 
Damayanti as conveyed in the Naishadha, — to that trying cri- 
terion of all accurate Sanskrit scholarship, the Sisupala badha by 
Magh, to the pleasing story of Sacontala as dramatised by Kali- 
dasa, to the Veni Sanghara, the Muran, the Bharon, the Pra 
sana Raghava, Uttara Rama Chantra, Raghava Pandavi, Vasa- 
vadattoj In such manifold and vaned stores he soon reduces to 
efficient practice the rules of grammar which hitherto have been 
floating about in his brain fortified with scholarship at all points, 
he would seem have nought to do, but to go forth and con- 
quer, and the stubbornness of his opponent yields, as might be 
expected, to his systematic, through protracted attack After 
this fir -ourst his labours proceed at a more uniform rate, his 
next year is employed m the science of Rhetoric (alankara) and 
he not only translates, but also commits to memory, the whole of 
the Salutwa darpana, and the Kavya Prakashanda Manjan Ihe 
doctrines of the Vedanta school claim his attention for the ensu- 
ing year, and he is made to master the Vedanta Sara, or essence 
of the Vedanta, tlfe Panchpu^lsh],' and the Shanrikashutra. The 
same time is expended oh the science of Logic (nja^a) which 
follows next in the routine of his education hi tins year he reads 
only t\\ o books, the Bhasha parichedar (division of speech) and 
the Gautama sutra, Ihe succeeding twehe months are devoted 
to that science m which there is every reason to suppose that 
the Hindus had made considerable progress at a very early period, 
that of Mathematics, for this he takes in hand the Lila\ati and 
the Bijaganita The attention of his next three ) ears of College 
life is demanded for the voluminous study of the Law, and we 
are startled when told that the student not only reads, but also 
commits'to memory (with one exception) the whole of the follow- 
ing books, — the laws of Manu, the Mitakshara, the Dayabhaga 
or law of mberj fence, the Dattaka Mimansa, the Dattaka Chand- 
nka, the Udvaha Tattwa, the Shuddhi Tattwa, the Daya Krama 
Saqgraha, and the Daivo Tattwa the one exception, strange to 
saj, is the well knowm volume of Manu. With this last science 
the term of his studentship, extending over a period of twelve 
years, is made to cease, but it would be as ridiculous to suppose 
that every student who has passed through the Sanskrit College 
is master of the above catalogue, as to imagine that a first class 
degree and a common pass at Oxford are synommous terms, — 
still several are sent forth every 3 ear who would make an excel- 
ent show if examined in many of the books we have enumerated, 
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and in the composition of Sanskrit verse, and in holding 
conversations in exceedingly pure and correct Sanskrit, We have 
known several of undoubted excellence, though in this respect 
they can scarcely be said to be superior, if at alt et^ual, to tnofle 
fully trained in the purely Native schools of learning Gene- 
rally speaking, the student is welt contented if he accomplishes 
the mastery over some one particular science out of the four 
studied, viz. Rhetoric, Logic, Mathematics, and Law The 
Vedanta class, we perceive by the last report of the Council of 
Education, has been abolished, and since the death of the old 
Pandit Kamalakanta, with whose name many of 8ur readers 
must be familiar, nothing has been done in the class which was 
substituted for that most useless science We # ehould, however, 
convey an erroneous impression to our readers of the whole 
course pursued, if* we did not enumerate several of the adjuncts 
used by the young Hindu whilst his attention is engaged in the 
grammar and the difficulties of conjugations, he does not omit 
an excellent method of retaining the diffuse Sanskrit nouns , and 
the contents of a Dictionary of substantives, termed the Ama- 
ra Kosha, (immortal treasure) which contains all synonymes 
arranged in verse, are by him faithfully commitfed to memory 
In fact, to use a homely lllustfhtion, it seem? to perform in the 
hands of the young Hindus the same functions as the (xrndtts ad 
Pamassum does wj|Lh the under Jaoys of any of our great public 
schools The reader will observe that neither the Hitopadesa, 
nor any one part of the Ramayana or the MahabharaU, at ^11 
enters into the course of public study pursued at the College , 
on the Hindu’s private reading it has large and acknowledged 
claims, and some of the cleverest Pandits of the day, in addi- 
tion to these national epics, are exceedingly fond of spending 
their leisure hours over works of an easier style than the science 
books. Amongst these we have heard of a novel or romance, — 
for to some such title it really seems to have a claims — termed 
the Kadamvarn. This contains, we are told, the story of an 
Apsara or heavenly nymph, who, like the Thetis or Aurora of 
classical tale, loved an earth-born prince named Chandrapin 
The volume is as yet unprinted, and has never yet fallen into the 
hands of any European scholar The Brahman’s education would 
t yet be incomplete, were he not amply furnished with a consider- 
able list of those sententious maxims so prolific m the mouths of 
Eastern sages and story-tellers. Many of these are exceedingly 
pithy and terse, and though at times the source whence they are 
drawn is easily recognized, the origin of others is involved m 
doubt , whilst the best Native scholars are unable to refer to any 

H 
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work in which they are to be found They assert them to be 
“ traditionary couplets,” and it does at times seem probable that 
like the “ incidit in Scyllam” and the “ teropora mutantur” of 
classical lore, iheit parentage is as doubtful as their fame is 
widely spread some of these are well known to every Hindu 
who professes the slightest smattering of Sanskrit, or of mere 
Bengali Vyakaran, and we would venture to imagine, that, like 
Ossian’s poems, or some of the songs prevalent amongst the un- 
lettered Bas Bretons of the present day, they have been handed 
down, unwritten, in each Brahman’s family from a long line of 
ancestors , ho less than five hundred of these wandering couplets 
were known to one single man ! It would be idle and unne- 
cessary to point e>it the effect which such a course of reading is 
calculated to produce on the high caste Hindu, already sufficient- 
ly inflated by innate personal and family pfide Many must 
have see* and spoken with a Brahman versed in his own sacred 
literature, and though some of them are not so totally absorbed 
m their fancied treasures, as not to appreciate the value of 
an English education, there are several in whom bigotry and 
self-conceit is earned even in these more enlightened days, to an 
overweening exftnt We ha\e given the above sketch in the hope 
that it may not be altogether unacceptable to those who are aware 
of the .great difficulties of Sanskrit, but are unacquainted with 
the time devoted to its acquirement, and the qature of the bools 
studied during that process lhe College, and the question as 
to*whethcr in its absence the language would be preserved and 
diffused by the ardour of pnvate individuals, or be suffered to 
fall into a gradual decline, we will at present quit, and rather 
turn to see how the language is studied m England, and what 
real value (if any) may be extracted from its multitudinous 
stores. 

It was after a residence of upwards of twenty years in India 
that Mr Wilson, versed m Sanskrit literature to a degree attained 
by few scholars of any country, and combining at the same time 
with his deep oneutal learning, a classical taste and a refined 
judgment, became deeply impressed with the notion that San- 
skrit, as the parent of so many of the Indian dialects, as the key 
to the feelings of a great part of the natives of this country, and 
as the repository of all Hindu knowledge and science, was de- 
sirable and even absolutely essential to the education of those 
destined to fill employments in the Civil Service of the East 
India Company We beg it to be understood that we do not 
hereby offer any distinct opinion m coincidence with or m op* 
position to Mr Wilson’s plan , the By stem is perhaps of too recent 
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a date, to allow its workings to be fully felt. To use his own 
words — 44 The History of Mankind can be but imperfectly 
4 appreciated without some acquaintance wj th the literature of 
4 the Hindus. It is however to the educated youth whose tnan- 
4 hood is to be spent in India, and who is there destined to dis- 
4 charge high duties, and to sustain heavy responsibilities , who 
4 is to execute the offices of civilized Government over millions 
4 of subject Hindus, and to make that Government a blessing not 
4 a curse to India, a glory not a shame to Britain — It#is to him 

* that the study of Sanskrit commends itself by considerations of 

4 peculiar importance The popular prejudices of the Hin- 

4 dus, their daily observances, their occupations, their arause- 

* ments, their domestic and social relations, ttieir local legends, 

‘ their national traditions, their mythological fables, their meta- 
4 physical abstractions, their religious worship, all qjjnng from 
4 and are perpetuated by the Sanskrit language l<Tknow a 

* people, these things must be known , without such knowledge 

* revenue may be raised, justice may be administered, the out 

* ward shows and forms of an orderly government may be main- 
4 tamed , but no influence with the people will be enjoyed, no 
4 claim to their confidence or attachment will be established, no 
4 affection will either be felt or inspired, and neither tht disposi- 
4 tion nor the ability to work any great or permanent improve- 
4 ment in the feelings, opinions or practices of the country 
4 will be attained It fortunately happens, it is true, that 
4 much of this indispensable information may now be acquired 
4 through the English language, in consequence of the valuable 
4 translations and dissertations of various of the Company’s most 
4 distinguished servants , but knowledge from the fountain head 
4 is more precise and effective than when gleaned from subordi- 
4 natt and not always pure or profound rivulets, and in propor- 
4 tion as it is effective and precise, will be the respect.and trust 

4 of the native population, the influence and power of their 
4 English masters 

It was under the influence of such impressions that Mr Wil- 
son introduced his favourite study as part of the regular course 
of education to be pursued at the Honourable C ompany’s col- 
lege established near Hertford We are not now writing on the 
system best calculated to fit the Haileybury student for his future 
career, or much might be said concerning the merits and defects 
of the course now pursued at the college, and regarding the pro- 
portion which oriental and European literature should bear 
relatively to each other It is enough for our present purpose 


The above passage is taken from the preface to his grammar published in 1840 
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that owing to the growing necessity of elementary Sanskrit 
nooks under Mr Wilson’s system, the present able and zealous 
Professor at the Ea?t India College was induced to devote his time 
to the editing of the Mitralabha, or first book of the well-known 
collection of fables termed the Hitopadesa. The want of such a 
book for beginners had long been felt we know of no language 
of which the first glance is so unpromising, whose early path is 
strewed with more thorns or briars A lengthened array of 
strange characters, a system of orthography totally opposite to 
that knowr in the Western world, a slight similarity with the 
classical languages, sufficient to attract by its seemingly conge- 
nial aspect, but insufficient to decrease the drudgery of toiling 
at the rudiments, 1 an alarming variety of grammatical rules, a 
combination of words to any extent according to the beautiful 
but somewhat complex system of euphony which is a striking 
charac tens tic of this ^reat Indo-Germamc language — these 
arc a few of the difficulties which alarm the tyro on his first 
attempts , and we have known many eager aspirants either wholly 
deterred at first or fairly beaten off the field by the unyielding 
tenacity of their opponent Before Mr Johnson’s time no ele- 
mentary book had facilitated in the slightest degree the labour 
of the Haileybury student , he had been left to work out his own 
way by the help of Grammar and Dictionarj', or had merely 
learnt by rote the portion requred by the Cdllege statutes from 
an analysis of the original made by some stead) and plodding 
student, and often handedd own as an heirloom from one college 
generation to another Mr Wilson rightly judged that if his 
favourite study was ever to become attractive, or to engage the 
attention of any considerable number of students, it must be 
owing to books of an easier stamp and of a les3 forbidding aspect , 
and in order to smooth to a certain extent the path of beginners, 
and to stijaigliten the crooked ways of Sanskrit Literature, Mr 
Johnson edited in due succession, with a copious glossary, the 
works with which we have headed the present article Of these 
the Hitopadesa — first m order of publication and one of the most 
curious rehques of any language, will be the first to demand our 
attention 

The Hitopadesa, derived from two Sanskrit words signifying 
“ friendly advice,” is a composition of fables interwoven with se- 
lections from numerous autnors, easy in style, but in some in- 
stances possessed of considerable merit The plot of the work, 
or rather the reason for its being written, is given after the genu- 
ine oriental fashion Sudarshana, a sovereign of Pataliputra, has 
two sons who are unendowed with the faintest rudiments of know- 
ledge one day he hears a person reciting verses in praise of 
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learning, not so much as tending to refine and ennoble man, 
but as being the source of wealth and worldly comforts on this 
he reflects and comes to the wise conclusion £bat«a Minister or 
Tutor must be appointed for the education of his children, or 
as he himself expresses it, for their regeneration (punai^anma)— 
Vishnu Sbarma, a great Pandit, is the man selected for this office 
from a numerous circle of the learned men of the age, and after the 
customary prelude in praise of erudition, he enters on his course 
of instruction by reciting some pithy couplet on which # tale is 
made to hang When the pupils demand the explanation the 
tutor relates a fable, out of which in several instances another 
fable, told by some of the actors m the first, expands itself, and 
sometimes the fold of narrative is even tripled or quadrupled before 
we arrive at the termination All have read the Arabian Nights, 
and well remember how constantly two and even threejWFerent 
stones are made to evolve from the original tale m hand and 
the classical reader will recur to a similar mode of narrative in 
Ovids Metamorphoses, where an episode is so spun out by the 
introduction of others as to fairly bewilder the student, and on one 
occasion even the author* himself Several of the precepts in- 
culcated by the oriental sage areof very questionable morality, to 
say the least, and if not always of a pernicious tendency,* are at 
any rate more calculated to render his pupils expert m the ways 
of the world, and rn^he turns of public life, than to elevate them 
to the standard of high and upright characters. The “ quocunqua 
mode rem” is the criterion by which they are invited to test each 
vicissitude, and the goal towards which their eyes are ever direct- 
ed Not to dwell on the constant allusions, direct or indirect, to 
the peculiar dogmas of an erroneous creed, which cannot be 
otherwise than distasteful to the enlightened Christian reader, 
occasionally a view of a higher kmd intervenes, and the student 
is rewarded by one of those opening vistas which appear like 
streaks of blue sky in an otherwise clouded atmosphere But 
the great charm of these fables is, that they are the ongm of almost 
every similar collection of stories which have either amused 
childhood or engrossed the attention of a riper age, from the 
most ancient times down to the nursery tales of our own days 
Mr Johnson inhis modest preface says, “ From their mvestiga- 
‘ uons (those of Colebrooke and Sylvester) it is established that 
‘ a work which is to be considered as the original form of the 
‘ Hitopadesa was translated from Sanskrit into Persic m the 

* sixth century of our era by order of Nushirvan — that it was 

* translated f r om ancient Persic mto Arabic m the ninth cen- 


* Orid b Metamorphoses, Book xv 
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e tury — that it was presently afterwards rendered into Hebrew 
‘ and Greek — and that from these versions successive translations 

* were made intf* all the languages of modern Europe until 
f it became familiar even to youth under the designation of 

* Pilpay’s fables. In the East it has continued to retain its 
f popularity to the present day, where it has served as the sub- 
e stance of the Anvan suhcnh and the Khirad Afroz , and exists 

* in the form of translation in all the spoken dialects ” 

As might be expected, animals peculiar to the East play a con- 
Siderable'part in these fables, but arc sometimes contrary to that 
which we should have looked for The jackal is invariably cunning 
and successful, except on one or two occasions where ms deceit 
meets with its due reward the deer and the camel arc his unsus- 
pecting victims, while that most sagacious of beasts — the elephant 
appeax^only, as totally devoid of the least shadow of acuteness, to 
become the prey of a rabbit Many of the fables, being peculi- 
arly eastern m their tone, have remained fixed immutably on the 
soil whence they sprung, but others we recognize at a glance, 
although transformed and transplanted to far different scenes 
the foolish Brahman, who, in his senes of castle-buildings, had 
already married hre four wives, and whilst chastizing one of them 
for h^fancied quarrels broke all the potter’s crockery and was in 
consequence expelled his house withi gnommy — appears again 
to oui view, as the barber's brother Alna&har of the Arabian 
Nights, and as the English girl going to market, who threw 
down and smashed the pannier of eggs on the price of which she 
had raised a long succession of wealth and fortune and the 
Brahman, who, seeing a quantity of blood near his child’s cradle, 
killed in Ins haste the weasel set to guard it, by whose watchful- 
ness a large and deadly snake had been destroyed, is represented 
under a still nearer aspect, but with the substitution ot the wolf 
for the pnake and the dog for the weasel, by the well known 
and affecting story of Pnnce Llewellyn and his faithful hound 
Gelert* 

Mr Johnson’s book only embraces the first portion of the Hi- 
topadesa,that on “ the acquisition of a friend the other portions 
would have been equally worthy of his unwearied endeavours, and 
in the fourth book especially, there is one selection so different 
from the rest, or we may acid from the general mass of Sanskrit 
poetry, that we cannot resist translating it , our readers may 
judge for themselves of the worth of a language in which such 
passages, though rare, do occasionally reward the enquirer Few 

* Wp do not intend to throw any doubt On the originality of the Welsh tale, but the 
resemblance ii exceedingly striking 
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indeed will fail to be pleased with the tone of some of the sen ti- 
ments therein contained, so superior to the age in which they 
were originated, and so adverse to the generality of opinions m 
favour of asceticism and bodily mortification Ae son of Kaun- 
dinya, a holy and learned Brahman, has been bitten to death by 
a snake, and the afflicted parent, we would almost say in the 
words of the Christian poet 

“ Feeling more bitterly alone 
For fhend8 that press officious round , 1 ** # 

rolls himself on the ground in the extremity of his gnef* whilst a 
large number of his relations and neighbours congregate in hia 
house to offer all the consolation in their power Amongst the 
rest Kapila endeavours to cheer the old man fey his wonted 
topics of philosophy, .and thus unlocks his store of wise saws — 

44 Where are gone the Lords of the earth with their armies, 

4 their hosts and their chariots, of whose separation the wdVld is 
4 a witness even to tins day 

44 Day by day this mortal frame is imperceptibly decaying 
‘ like an unbaked pot when placed in water 

44 Death approaches nearer and nearer every giving person 
* daily, just as a victim to be stamps led step by syp to the slaugh- 
4 ter — youth, beauty, life, abundance of wealth, dommion,»inter- 
4 course with those we love, are all uncertain Let not the 
4 wise man be decoyed thereby • 

“ As one plank meets with another plank in the vast ocean , and m 
4 having once met parts agaii\ even so is the meeting of human 
4 beings 

44 As a traveller takes his rest under the shade of a tree, and 
4 having rested, again goes on his way, even so is the meeting of 
4 human beings 

44 Since a body formed of five elements, is doomed to return 
4 to those five again, each finding the place whence it camg, then 
4 what cause is there for lamentation ? 

44 For all the dear connexions that a human being forms in 
4 his life-time, there are so many thorns of sorrow fixed m his 
4 heart, — perpetual conjunction of any thing with any thing in 
4 any place is unknown, even of a being with his own body, 

4 much less then with others of distinct qualities. 

44 Of meetings with dear friends which are pleasant for the 
4 moment, the end is very sorrowful, like that of blind men who 
4 have lost their way 

44 As the currents of mighty rivers flow on and return not, even 
4 so do day and night depart, taking with them the lives of men 

44 Alliance with the good, which in this world is sweet-tasted, 

4 from its ending infallibly in separation, is yoked to the cart of 
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* sorrow — It is for this reason that good men desire not the soci- 

* ety of good men, since there is no medicine for a heart pierced 

* by the sword of separation 

“ Noble deedk were performed by Sagara and other kings , 

* but they and their deeds have met with destruction. 

“ When we meditate on that fearful punishment the death of 

* an excellent man, all our efforts became relaxed hke strips of 

* leather when sprinkled With water ” 

But the father, like the old moralist in Rasselas, on the death 
of his daughter, feels how vain must be the boasted philosophy of 
poet or s&ge on occasions like the present, and how impossible it 
is that nature, though banished by stoicism, should not return 
and vindicate h ft r rights Tired as it were with the prolix conso- 
lation of these Job’s comforters, he starts up with a truly dramatic 
effect, exclaiming “ enough of dwelling in a hell of houses * I 
will g^forth to the woods.” On this the cautious Kapila again 
interposes — not with a wearisome repetition of wordy proverbs — 
but in a higher strain, and one not unworthy of a more enlight- 
ened creed, certainly far beyond what we might have expected 
from the Brahman, one quarter of whose life, according to Manu 
and other redbgnised authorities, should be passed m bodily 
mortification ^ Even in a wooti,” he says, “ sin arises in the man 

* of passions Even via house the coercion of the five senses is 

* austerity To the man wfyi engages but in blameless deeds 

* and quells all earthly passions, his very dwelling is a forest in 

* which he may practise mortification* Even when in sorrow a 
‘ man should practise virtue, contented with whatever residence 
e he may be in— he should be possessed of equanimity what- 

* ever may befal him, for the emblem of Shiva carries not virtue 
( along until it The soul is a river, whose holy place of pilgrimage 

* ( trithd ) is the repression of sensual passions , whose waters are 
‘ truth, whose banks are benevolence, whose waves are mercy — there 

* perfobn thy ablutions, son of Pandu,for the inward soul is not 
f purified by water ” 

We think the sentiment of the last line can hardly be parel- 
elled by the morality of any unrevealed religion it must t>e set 
down as a transient glimpse of that “glorious truth,” 

“ Which sages would ha\ e died to learn 
Now taught by cottage dames ” 

Of the other ideas many are decidedly oriental the jar of 
unbaked clay — the body composed of five elements*— the com- 
parison of slackened efforts to leather relaxed by water, or as we 

* Griha naraJm is the original expression, of which the words in the text ore a 
word for word translation 
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should say by the rainy season — the mdifferehce to all earthly 
ties so strongly inculcated — these are the peculiar product of 
an eastern soil but the morality which may be practised in a 
city as well as in a wood — the religion of the heart preferred to 
that of external forms— the two pieces of wood meeting each 
from some distant shore in the midst of a mighty ocean, and their 
separating again by the influence of the tide — are worth} of the 
Western Hemisphere and some of its best lights The last idea 
we might have conceived to emanate from Scott or Byror> as he 
paced the blue waters of the Mediterranean in his yacht, but it 
is indeed remarkable when uttered by one of that creed whose it 
never was “ to go down to the sea m ships or to occupy their 
business in great waters.” • 

The Hitopadesa # as a whole, combined of selections from 
different authors, affords a fair specimen on which to foumi a judg 
ment as to the value of the better and bast objectionabl^jfbrtions 
of Sanskrit literature There is nothing in it of the tenderness 
of Sacontala or of the Meghaduta, nothing of the vivid fire of the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata, but there is a medley of pithy 
sayings and pleasing stones, with here and tliere # a truly poetic 
thought, which certainly afforc^ some return, for the trouble 
expended m mastenng the language Nor should we forget to 
mention the pleasure denved from comparing the pictures of men 
and things as seen in *he Hitopadesa and other works, with those 
daily brought before us in a Bengal village When we read tha^ 
a Brahman must not step ove$ the cord to which a cow is tied, we 
can understand the motive which prompted such a command to 
be the unwillingness to cause the terror which that animal inva- 
riably experiences on the approach of a stranger, and the kind- 
ness to all living beings which forms the special duty of a good 
man when a man plunged in doubt is compared to a co\y “ sunk 
m a quagmire,” we think a^ain of the poor Ryot’s bqjlock so 
often plunging in its fright into a muddy ditch or a half diy tide 
creek when we are told that “ in countries devoid of trees 
even the castor oil plant plays the part of a tree,” we immedi- 
ately recal the rendi or plant from which that medicine is pro- 
duced as it grows in extensive gardens in several parts of Bengal 
when we read of the crow who pecked at the curds carried on 
the farmer’s head, and escaping the blow aimed at him, caused 
the death of a quail, we are reminded of the impudent Chow- 
rmghi bird who would at times almost carry things off our break- 
fast table when we hear that a fowler threw grains of nee on 
, the ground to decoy the wild pigeons to his net, we think of the 
' mode of catching birds so commonly practised by the native 
Shikari of the present day So true it is that there is something 
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m the nature and composition of the Hindu which is adverse to 
the spirit of innovation, and which maintains the customs of by- 
cone ages inviolate and unchanged whilst foreign invasions thun- 
dered at a distance, and new kings were substituted for old in 
the city of the great Mogul, whilst every kind of petty intngue, 
the forerunner of fiercer outbreaks, were being earned on within 
the walls of the palace, or whilst Muhammadan Dynasties were 
coming to an end — the villager, secure under his own patnarchal 
government, remained callous and indifferent to external revolu- 
tions Jf an aged king was murdered by his sons, or a brother 
usurping the throne made the first use of his authority to blind 
or to assassinate the other children of a common parent- — the 
Ryot had still c his # Mandal and his watchman as before If 
Delhi was invaded by a Tamerlane, or sacked by a Nadir Shah, 
his village and his boundaries were untouched If the inhabi- 
tants ^3 those scenes of warfare and plunder were slam defence- 


less by hundreds, no sound of battle had penetrated his cocoa-nut 
groves Nay if the district in which he lived formed the subject 
of dispute between two rival chiefs or two unnatural brothers, his 
petty quarrel^ were soon decided by the arbitration of the well- 
known Panchay^U To him rt was sufficient that he had the 
means* of livelihood amply forthcoming, and whilst centuries 
rolled away, the customs of his fathers were sensible of no mu- 
tation the bamboo was planted, the tank was dug, and the des- 
cending showers of Sravan and Bhadro matured the annual crop 
years passed od, but the face of nature around him and the 
village of his ancestors remained the same, and it is hardly too 
much to require our Readers to believe that the growth of twice 
a thousand years has produced but little effect on the habits of 
the Hindu, and that illustrations to the pages of the Hitopadesa 
may be found in every village and plain of Bengal There is 
howevqr an unpleasant feature m the above work which seems to 
beloDg to the native at all times rather than to be the blot of 
any particular age the low and degrading ideas which the 
inhabitants of the East associate with the female character, have 


found in the Hitopadesa an almost undue prominence nothing 
good can be expected from a woman she is to be watched 
on all occasions and mistrusted in the same way as we would 
mistrust princes, deep rivers, or ferocious wild beasts wherever 
she appears m a tale it is to point the usual moral, to illustrate 
the favourite maxim to show up the sex as utterly unworthy 
of kindness and consideration from the stronger vessel, seems 


♦ Every one ha* heard of the Mandal, or headman of a village — the oracle and 
arbitrator in all petty village diaputea, Thie worthy u known by the name of 
Uakaddam or of Pam in other parts of India, 
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to be a positive duty on the part of the compiler, if carefully 
guarded and removed from every temptation she may be preserved 
from rum and disgrace, but the slightest allurement or opportunity 
must inevitably draw forth the latent evil* of lier disposition 
and conduct, as by a natural consequence, to shame and degrada- 
tion To dwell farther on this would be irrelevant , its conse- 
quences are felt and acknowledged by every friend to native 
regeneration, and gladly shall that day be hailed on which the 
long-lost rights of the Hindu females shall be vindict^ed and 
established on their lawful position I * 

The next work to which Mr Johnson directed his attention 
was the Mahabharata, from whose vast and rather unwieldy 
structure he selected about seven hundred couplets and edited 
them after the sam^ fashion as his previous volume The varied 
style of this epic, and the number of subjects therein discussed, 
would lead us to suppose that the hypothesis, once efllrftained 
but now generally abandoned, regarding the Iliad and Odyssy, 
might be more successfully tested in respect of the Maha- 
bharata. The immense extent of the work precludes the possi- 
bility of its being the result of one man’s labours. It contains 
above one hundred thousand slohes or two hundred thousand 
lines, and were we possessed of ail the lost works of the V scnp- 
tores cyclici ” (who flourished at a period in classical literature 
corresponding to that of the Mahabharata in Sanskrit) their 
combined number would hardly make up the tomes of this 
lengthy poem According, to its compiler we have but a frag- 
ment of what was recited before the assembly of divinities — a 
mere shaving of the mighty original which was granted to satis- 
fy the cravings of men , but according to our own hypothesis 
the part of Pisistratus was here performed by Krishna Dwai- 
panam, the Vyasa or compiler, who joined in one continuous 
whole the story of the war between the Pandus and Kurus, with 
sundry episodes, each a poem in itself, and various l&ng and 
prolix discourses on the duties of kings, on the regulations of 
society, and the means of attaining to final emancipation In 
an excellent preface by Mr Wilson, we are furnished with 
a sketch of the story It is the great struggle between the 
Pandus and the Kurus for regal supremacy the former are the 
sons of the old blind King Dnntarashtra, and are one hundred 
in number the Pandus are five, Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
and the twin brothers Nakula and Sahadeva, the Castor and 
Pollux of oriental mythology The first of these, Yudhisthira 

* In reference to this we have seen an eaiay on the native female character 
and the means for raising it to iU proper standard, by an intelligent native 
Christian 
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is the Agamemnon of lus day , he claims emphatically to be the 
“ king of men,” and performs a sacrifice in proof of bus claim to 
universal dominion at the same time his right if allowed must 
have more resembled the feudal authority of a powerful chief 
over others of lesser note, than the paramount sway of a mighty 
sovereign Bhima and Aijuna are however the heroes of the 
fight. The fdhner is of a somewhat Achillean temperament, 
and the latter, like Ulysses, bends a famous bow, and accomplishes 
the fea^ of shooting five arrows in succession through a mark 
which swings round m the air at the famous “ passage of arms” 
for the hand of the beautiful Draupadi, whilst out of the large 
number of kings assembled to tilt for the pnze, not one is found 
•who can even string the bow These two personages are still 
quoted as those in whom all heroic qualities were united, and it 
is not unworthy of remark that though we repeatedly meet with 
the nanteof Yudhisthira amongst Hindus, we have more rarely 
seen a living Nakula or Sahadeva, whilst Bhtm and Aijun, curtail- 
ed of their fair proportions, occur to our hearing at every turn 
The sons of Pandu, after the completion of their education, 
run the gauntlet through a series ot practices directed against 
their lives by tli^malicc of Duryodhana and his brothers, and 
at length fall victims to a passion — so fatal to men of every 
age and country — that of gaming Yudhisthira loses every 
thing, from his palace a$d his wealth, to his personal 
liberty and that of his friends these are all restored by the in- 
terference of the king, but on trying the venturous game a 
second time and again losing, he is doomed, under a previously 
made condition, to undergo banishment in the woods for a 
period of twelve years The poem is now protracted by a long 
series of episodes, some evidently of a later date, without making 
any real progress to the denouement four cantos are taken up 
with the battles between the two parties, in which the aid of deities 
and subernatural weapons give the victory to one party or the 
other alternately m the same manner as w e read m the Iliad 
At length the great obstacle to the final catastrophe is removed 
by the death of Duryodhana, who is killed in single fight by 
Bhima, and we should naturally have expected tne poem to 
terminate with this event Instead of this we are conducted 
through another series of episodes till we attain the mark m 
which the Hindu’s vision would seem ever to be fixed — the 
disunion of the soul and body, and the final rewards of the 
virtuous. We transcribe the passage from Mr Wilson’s preface, 
giving the termination of this lengthened tale 

" The remaining books of the Mahdbh&rata, although more 
* or less episodical, are in better keeping with the stoiy They 
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1 arc also short and hasten to the catastrophe The fourteenth 
4 or 4 Aswamedhika Parva’ describes the celebration of the 
* ‘ Aswamedha’ rite — the sacrifice of a ho^pe tgr Yudhisthira, 
4 in proof of bis supremacy In the fifteenth book the Asratna 
4 Parva, king Dhntarashtra with his queen Gandhan and his 
4 ministers, retires to a hermitage and obtains felicity, or dies. 

4 The sixteenth or Mausala Parva narrates th^ destruction of 
4 the whole Yadava-race, the death of Krishawho was one of the 
4 tribe, and the submersion of his capital Dwaraka by th* Ocean , 
4 the seventeenth book called the 4 Mah£prasthanik%’ or great 
4 journey, witnesses the abdication of his hardly won throne 
4 by Yudhisthira and the departure of himself, his brothers and 
4 Draupadi, to the Himalaya on their way to tlfe holy mountain 
4 M4ru. As they proceed, the influence of former evil deeds 
4 proves fatal, and each in succession drops dead by the way- 
4 side , until Yudhisthira and a dog that had foDd^Tl them 
4 from Hastinapura, are the only survivors Indra comes to 
4 convey the Prince to Swarga, or Indra’s heaven but Yudhis- 
4 tbira refuses to go thither unless 

admitted to that equal sky # 
his faithful dog sljall bear him company 

4 and Indra is obliged to comply 

44 The eighteenth book, the Swargarohana, introduces Yudhis- 
4 thira m his bodily form to liejven , to his great dismay he 
4 finds there Duryodhana and the other sons of Dhntarashtra 
4 but sees none of his other friends, or Draupadi , he demands 
4 to know where they are, and refuses to stay in Swarga with- 
4 out them , a messenger of the Gods is sent to show him where 
4 his friends are, and leads him to the 4 fauces graveolentis 
4 averm’ where he encounters all sorts of disgusting and terrific 
4 objects , his first impression is to turn back, but he is arrested 
4 by the wailings of well remembered voices, imploring him 
4 to remain, as ms presence has already alleviated their tortures 
4 He overcomes his repugnance and resolves to share the fate 
4 of his friends in hell, rather than abide with their enemies 
4 in heaven, this is his crowning trial The Gods come and 
4 applaud his disinterested virtue All the horrors that had 
4 formerly beset his path vanish , and his friends and kindred 
4 are raised along with him to Swarga , where they become 
4 again the celestial personages that they originally were, and 
4 which they had ceased to be for a season, in order to descend 
4 along with Krishna in human forms among mankind, and 
4 co-operate with him in relieving the world from the tyranny 
4 of those evil beings who were oppressing the virtuous and 
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* propagating impiety or the characters of Duryodhana, his 

* brothers and their allies.” 

Such is the story of the Mahabharata , for its merits and varied 
style we refer our readers to the Bhagavad Gita translated by 
Sir Charles Wilkins, and to several blank verse extracts by Mr 
Wilson himself, published in a periodical now extinct, the 
Oriental Magiftine, or to an admirable translation of the story of 
Nala and Damayanti from the pen of the late Professor of 
Poetry qt Oxford, the Reverend H Milman We think that 
the heroip strains of this poem would fall more pleasingly on 
English ears than the polished periods of Kalidasa. There is 
a mixture of simplicity and freedom, an absence of most of the 
conceits so common in Oriental poetry, which can hardly fail to 
attract the fore-runners of the manlier and better part of the 
national character which we now see represented by the Rajput 
and the'fiative sepoy The compiler of these warlike verses is 
also said to have collected and arranged in one definite form, 
that monument of all which the Hindu once held most sacred, 
the holy Vedas, whilst these latter, owing to their Done harsh- 
ness of diction, have fallen into such disuse that scarce any 
native Pandits, L hqwever well educated, ever take the book m 
hand , the Mahabharata like other early poetry has maintained 
its hold on the affections of the nation at large It seems the 
property of that poetry, whiqh at one tun'* takes the form of 
ballads and border minstrelsy, at another appears in the shape 
of epics like the present, to flourish in a green and unfading 
old age amidst the lower orders of every race Even with 
the educated native the Mahabharata has lost none of its worth 
It is venerated by him equally with the Vedas according to a 
well known line — Bharata Panchamo Veda — it is the fifth of 
those ancient reliques, and while the adoration paid to them is 
distant and undefined, the Mahabharata is widely circulated 
and repeatedly quoted The lower classes make it the basis of 
their knowledge, many who have never heard of Kalidasa, or 
cannot tell the name of one of his works, are familiar through 
the medium of translations into the vernacular dialects, with 
every story in the Ramayana or the Mahabharata — the Rape of 
Sita by Ravana — the aid given by Hanuman, the monkey kin^, 
to Rama — the separation of king Nala and his Queen Damayanti, 
on the loss of his kingdom — and the subsequent recovery of it 
by the dice box — the prowess of Aijuna and Bhima — are well 
known to all Hindus, high and low, to the Much who pores 
over his tattered volume as he sits in the shady comer of his 
shop, as well as to the Amla of the court, or the Pandit of the 
College, and perhaps many of our readers may not be aware 
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that the knot of Unya bearers who throng round the 
durwan’s gate, in the calm still nights of the hot weather, whilst 
one man reads aloud in the true native twang of recitation, 
are intent on nothing less than the expedition of Rama or the 
colloquy of Krishna and Aijuna, as translated from the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, and known to them by the name of Aijun-Git I at any 
rate the Unya translations of these poems eut on long strips \ 
\ of wood, and joined by one primitive piece of stnng, must be ] 
familiar to all who have e\er made the least inquiry into the 
habits and customs of native servants. 

Mr Wilson discarding the ruder strains of the ancient bards, 
subsequently bestowed Ins time on the poets of a later penod — 
we still think that the labours of orientalist^ might be amply 
repaid by researches into these hundred thousand verses, where, 
omitting much that is prolix and obviously of little value, they 
might possibly extract a considerable deal worth knowing of 
the ancient state of India and its inhabitants We are however 
free to confess that the next poem we shall review may from 
its structure and contents, probably engage the approbation 
of a larger number of English readers. 

The Meghaduta,or Cloud Messenger, a poem from the finished 
pen of Kalidasa and the offsjfhng of a later period than either 
the fables of the Hitopadesa or the warlike strairsof tn« Maha- 
bharata, exhibits gll that nchnq^s of ornament and colouring 
which mark so peculiarly the era of Vicramaditya Of its author 
we know but little, save that he was one of a bright galax^of 
eight who flourished at the Court of Ujaiyani (Oojein) and as dis- 
tinguished in the varied branches of astronomy, medicine, poetry 
and others, were known by the appellation of the nine gems, the 
king himself being the ninth Oi the poem itself a short synopsis 
is given by Mr Wilson , in another of his excellent prefaces we 
may add that it was the first subject on which he proved his untried 

E owers of translation, and of the whole range of Sanskrit poetry 
e could hardly have selected one in which Eastern imagery 
and sweetness of expression have been so successfully umtei 
Mr Wilson thus explains his favourite author 

“ The subject of the poem is simple and ingenious A Yak 
* sha, a divinity of an inferior order, an attendant upon the 
‘ God of riches, Kuvera, and one of a class which, as it appears 
* from the poem, is characterized by a benevolent spirit, a gentle 
* temper, and an affectionate disposition, has incurred the dis- 
* pleasure of his Sovereign, and has been condemned by him to 
* a twelve month’s exile from his home In the solitary but 
* sacred forest in which he spends the period of his banishment, 

* the Yaksha’s most earnest care is to find an opportunity of con- 
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Now from her favourite bird ehe seeks relief 
And tells the tuneful* Sanka her grief 
Mourns o er the feathered prisoner’s kindred fate 
And fordly questions of Us absent mate 
In \ am the lute for harmony is strung 
And round the robe neglected shoulder slung 
And faltering accents strive to catch in vain 
Our race s old commemorative strain + 

.The faltering tear that from reflection springs 
Concedes incessantly the silvery strings 
Recurring woe still pressing on the heart 
The skilful hand forgets its grateful art 
And idly wandering strikes no measured tone 
But wakes a sad wild warbling of its own » 

Again — 

Goddess beloved 1 how vainly I explore 
The world to trace the semolance I adore 
Thy graceful form the flexile tendril shows. 

And hke thy locks the peacock s plumage glows 

Mild as thy cheeks the moon’s new beams appear 

And those soft eyes adorn the timid deer 

In rippling brooks thy curling braids I see 

But only v lew combined these charms in thee 

E erpin these wilds an unrelenting fate 

Proscribes the union love and art create 

When with the colours that the rock supplies 

O er the rude stone thv pictured beauties rise 

Fain would I think oiye more we fondly meet 

And seek to fall in homage at thy feet 

In vain for envious tears my purpose blight 

And v eil the lovely image from my sight 

Soft and delightful to my senses blows 

The breeze that southward wafts Himalaya 8 snows, 

And rich impregnated with gums divine 
Exuding fragrant from the shattered pine 
Diffuses sweets to all but most to me — 

Has it not touched ? doeB it not breathe of thee ? 

Wc would fain have gone a little further with the Cloud on 
his travels, but we must rest here The Meghaduta in Mr 
Wilson’s flowing heroics will well repay the trouble of a perusal 
should the book fall into the hands of any of our readers they 
will however recollect that it is one of the most favourable speci- 
mens of the whole range of Sanskrit literature In fact it 
cannot be denied that we have often to wade through a 
considerable portion of tedious detail and puerile conceits, or 
something much worse, to reach any thing that will admit of a 
comparison with the classical poets of Greece or Italy Hindu 

* The common Mama. 

t This verse would seem to imply that the custom of fsmily records or so^gs of 
praise corresponding to the funeral orations of Soman antiquity, by which the doings 
of great men were preserved formerly prevailed in India 
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literature cannot well be compared with that of any other 
nation it stands isolated and sui gencnsj and the student is 
amazed xn casting his eye over a long list of authors, to view 
the spectacle of a language, highly cultivated, rich and ex- 
pressive, employed with one solitary exception, as a vehicle 

I for poetry There is not a single prose volume m the language 
save the Hitopadesa Even the Raja Tarangim, which professes 
to give a History of the Kings of Cashmir, is in verse, 
and we doubt if the eloquence of Demosthenes or of Cicero 
could have found a free vent m the long and wordy*Sansknt 
combinations Under the skilful hand of Kalidiasa, these 
compounds move along in slow, but not ungraceful order , and 
we cannot forbear admiring the ease and the absence of effort 
with which he marshalls his somewhat cumbrous phalanx of 
epithets these are not merely prolonged and high sound 
ing words, conveying an echo of the sense — as 

of Homer, but each individual epithet gives a 
distinct picture, which another language could alone convey 
by a couple or more lines To give our readers an example, what 
would thej think of ‘a gloomy — wood — whose — herds — of — wild 
— swine — were — ascending — from — the — tanks • w hose — pea- 
cocks — looked — upwards — to— *thc trees — oif— which — their — 
nests — were — built, whose —grassy — spots — were — thronged 
by — deer Tin*, however it mpy seem strange to European 

c irs, is the point in which the flexibility of the Sanskrit is most 
disp] wed and wc remember a chapter in the Ramayana, whiirii 
describes a metropolis wittf its well paved streets, its bridges, 
its graceful arches, its dwelling houses of two and three stones, 
it<? temples and towers, its gardens and gloves, m short the whole 
range of a large city from the heart to the suburbs, meiely by the 
employment of epithets formed in the manner above mentioned, 
and all depending on a substantive which occuis in the first lme f 
In spite of its vastness and the number of its remains, it must 
be observed that in several departments, as fully pointed out and 
discussed in a former article, the Sansknt is smguhily barren 
In History it lias literally nothing the Brahman’s thoughts and 
feelings concentrated in a small circle, his daily unvarying 
round of tedious ceremonial, his natural dislike to change and hor- 
lur of innovation, his innate pride and self-sufficiency, — all were 
against any thing like an enquiry into the origin of augbt but 
his own favoured race — into the customs of any but those who 
boasted that they sprung from the mouth of Brahma. Of Pastoral 
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poetry the Sanskrit has one specimen — the Gita Govinda or 
Song of the cowherd, pronounced by Elphmstone to be ol 
exceeding tenderness , but that same gentleman had never met 
in the whole course of his reading with any single specimen ol 
Satirical writing In the Dramatic line we possess about fifty 
plays, from the earliest timeB to one written about fifty years 
ago , but it is in Heroic poetry that the field is of the widest 
extent , and the sciences of Law, Logic, Rhetoric and Theology 
have exercised the eastern love of minutiae and hair-splitting, 
to their furthest possible limit 

We will* however leave for a moment our contemplation ol 
the Sanskrit, as a literature, and direct attention once more 
to its structure ^pd merits as a language and medium of ex- 
pression. It is here that the Sanskrit presents the boldest front 
and on this foundation it has reared its firirfest and most en- 
during «sta^ngliold We can Bcarce sufficiently admire the 

? erfection of its alphabet or the capabilities of its syntax 
ts alphabet is at once the most complete and the most regular 
of any that we know or indeed of any that could be devised 
No Cadmus could have invented one more fitted to express 
every sound aild to give all Bounds their correct utterance 
The first vowel bf all language, the short a, is inherent in 
every consonant, and is the only one for which there is no 
corresponding sign, except of course when it ^ccurs at the com- 
mencement of a w ord There is no fear in reading Sanskrit that we 
should ever hesitate whether to lengthen or to shorten the sound 
of a , and i as in Gueek, or of a, i, and o as in Latin no danger 
that the reader should be inveigled into a false quantity the 
vowels are as fixed as night and day and are as easily recog- 
nized , we have the long i and 2/, and their corresponding 
short sounds expressed by two different sets of signs, and the 
letter e with its proper pronunciation given, as in the French 
language 4 ' there is no chance of our doubting how to express 
the sound of two or more vowels when they occur conjointly 
as we often see m English * By the laws of Sanskrit combi- 

* One word or two here on the spelling of Oriental names may not be amiss 
The universal cry is and has been that Indian towns and places are spelt in such 
manifold waya by different authors that the reader who is unskilled in eastern litera 
ture has often great difficulty in recognising the same word under its different 
aapecte Whilst we allow that these variations are sometimes licensed by the variety 
of pronunciation m use among the tribes of the east we cannot extend this excuse 
to most of the names of places in Bengal and Hindustan The transformations which 
many have been made to undergo in English hands are only equalled by the similar 
metamorphoses which our own names suffer m the mouths of the natives Now It 
wsre of course desirable that one mode of writing Buch names generally recognised 
by orientalists and rapable of being pronounced correctly by the unlearned European, 
should be definitively established But here supervenes the difficulty one man con 
tends for Sir W Jones, another for Gilchrist, another for Elphinatone, and a fourth 
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fiation two vowels can never occur together such an event is 
immediately followed by a change into a longer vowel or m 
some instances by a more wonderful transformation into a 
cognate consonant. The consonants — of which wfe have almost 
every one save the X and the Z — like the vowels, are equally cau- 
tious of concurring in a manner that may give the slightest shock to 
the ear, or offend m the least degree against the immortal laws 
of harmony something of this precautionary feeling we observe 
m the Latin (where, not to multiply examples, in and hdo make 
i Uido) but nothing like the extent to which it prevails # in the 
Sanskrit. • 

Starting, then, from the beginning with Buch a noble founda- 
tion, we might have expected to find the structqfe of the whole 
fabric as perfect and as regular, and it is indeed observable 
that the form of declension for nouns and of conjugation for 
verbs is at first, severe, uniform and complete 13ii* ^las I as 
we proceed on our way, the path grows darker and branches 

has a peculiar system of his own one man would write the great cotemporary 
of Charlemagne as Haroon al Rasheed another as Haraun A1 Raschid and a third 
Harun Al Hashed It becomes obvious then that the only correct system of ortho- 
graphy in these cases is the original one which the word bears in Persian Sanskrit or 
Arabic or to whatever language it may belgng To this the mpf t fastidious critic can 
offer no valid objection nor does it seem too much to require that the reader* of 
hooks on eastern subjects should be expected to learn the genuine sounds Sf oriental 
vowels and forget for the time being the almost ludicrous way in which our alphabet 
asMgna different powers t« the same vowels according hb they are placed between 
different consonan s or the same powers to miferent towels when occurring between 
the same consonsants What can be moTe abBurd than the variations of the 
double o in the words moor and door oj than the sameness of pronunciation in the verb! 
to se w and to sow It is necessary that people should see the fauluneBS of their own 
alphabet before they will take the trouble to learn another Were we to transfer 
with Biphinstone in his India the Sanskrit and Arabic letters to the English we 
should then have Jagannat instead of Juggernauts and Murshidab&d for Moorshee 
dabad 

In either of these instances the word would loso none of its force in pronunciation 
and would be spelt in the same manner by whoever wrote Jt. To this plan we know 
but one objection viz that occasionally words do occur for which if literally spelt 
after the eastern fashion we have no equivalent in Englmh pronunciation For in 
stance the latter of the two words Akbar Khan is generally pronoun need* exactly in 
the same manner as the name of the great Devonshire wrestler men are ignorant of 
the nasal n of the eastern tongues and give the word the sound which the vowels 
bear m English The general adoption of our plan would remove all discrepancies in 
writing and for correct pronunciation we should be content to wait till a more ex 
tended knowledge of eastern habits and a greater diffusion of oriental lore had ren 
dered the characteristics of its orthography more widely known It is perhaps how 
ever easier to point out the absurdities of the present system than to suggest a reme 
dy which shall be approved of by all About ten or eleven years ago an Immense dis- 
cussion was raised by our local press on this very subject Some of the more elabo- 
rate papers with others on kindred topics were collected and published in a distinct 
volume atSerampore With a few slight modifications the system of Sir W Jones 
was all but unanimously adopted in preference to all others and th* few and unim 
portant differences which subsequently arose in practice have since been Satisfactorily 
settled as may be seen by referring to the Calcutta Chrututn Observer for August 
1842 so that on this side of India toe question with most disputants, has been con 
clusively determined at home however, such is not the case There, grammaUci 
oertant, et adhuc sub judice Us est. 
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out into a senes of complex ramifications, which require every 
light that we can muster to explore them Some of the original 
features are however preserved, and in the cases — strengthened 
by the additfon <jf two unknown in Greek or Latin, the instru- 
mental and the locative , whose signification is evident at a glance 
— we can discern throughout a sort of similarity Whilst engag- 

ed in describing all the varieties of nominal inflection Mr 
Wilson could declare that “ even as it is we are authorized to 
affirm that there is but one general declension in Sanskrit gram- 
mar ” Vhe genders of nouns are for the most part simple and 
unconfu&d — although the addition of the masculine, feminine 
or neuter termination to the crude form of a word, gives it in 
each instance a ( widely different meaning thus the masculine 
Visarga, affixed to dvnja gives ns e * a Brahman,” or 41 twice born 
man,” whilst with the feminine dunja we have “ the name of a 
perfumed’ If, however, m nouns the anomalies are abundant, 
the adjective, following the Jirst regular declension of the noun, 
is sufficiently simple, and possesses as few irregularities as either 
of the classical languages , and the comparative and superlative 
additions are literally one and the same with the Greek 
The pronouni, like those of every language that we ever 
heard of, seeth marked oht as the sport of change, 
but the Numerals are distinguished by a most beautiful and in- 
flexible regularity It is cprious to observe how, whilst the 
Sansknt is so uniform in this respect, its derivative, the Hindi 
^hows us one of the most unmeaning and perplexing set of ordi- 
nal numbers that could well be devised The Sanskrit verb — 
which like the noun has a dual in addition to the two usual 
numbers — holds out the test by which Sanskrit scholarship and 
acquirements can be most rigidly proved If we were some- 
what astonished at the v aneties of declensions we are utterly 
amazed on arriving at the subtleties of the verb The vast 
number of roots fiom which verbs are conjugated — the vagaries 
of their moods and tenses — the incongruent difference of mean- 
ing produced by the affixing various prepositions to the 
original root — the license taken by authors who give to verbs 
the signification which suits their fancy or even rely on the 
context of the passage to render the verb intelligible, perhaps 
“ the incompleteness of the study of this part of the grammar,” 

■ — all combine in fortifying the language in a manner almost im- 
pregnable but by the labour of an ordinary life-time Lord 
Teignmouth (we quote from memory) used to fix the accurate 
knowledge of the verbs as a test for the mastery of a language, 
and it may be confidently affirmed that whoever has followed and 
retained all the intricacies of the Sansknt verbs, may be fairly said 
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to have mastered the language and to be entitled to the denomina- 
tion of “a great Pandit” We believe that the Sanskrit grammar 
grew by degrees or was engrafted on the original Parent lan- 
guage It is the case with all learned tongues and the Sanskrit 
bears internal marks of having been in its earliest form a simple 
and unincumbered dialect We are not now going to call up 
the unsettled question as to which was the primitive language of 
mankind It would seem highly probable that the Sanskrit 
was one of those formed at the confusion of Babel, and tjiat the 
great original is now entirely lo^t or but partly liv^s in the 
Hebrew and other Radical tongues But the Sanskrit we repeat, 
bears striking marks of having been in the outset a nervous, 
plain and simple language Its declensions aad conjugations 
are at first formed oji a regular model its alphabet may with 
confidence be termed perfect its flow and rhythm are beauti- 
fully modulated it has words of one syllable, Bffd almost 
said* of one letter, expressive of most natural objects, of the 
qualities of the understanding, the passions and affections of the 
mind E\en when we quit this unpietending foreground, and 
go deeper into the picture before us, wc find that its lengthy 
combinations and its profusion of sjnomnnes jjre merely those 
which the warm imagination 01 the oriental would detjght in 
inventing for the objects in nature most stupendous t <5 the 
outward eye, or mc*t attractive the mind some of these 
seem to have been mere epithets at first, and thence by an 
easy transition to have parsed into substantives , the sun, 
as the source of light and heat and as the great influence r 
of climate, has been enriched by the Hindu with a large 
variety of appellations , he is “ the creator of day” and “ of 
light, the “ one who shines,” the “ one whose rein s are hot ” 
The ocean is the t( mine of gems the wind is “ the ever-moi - 
ing , ” a tank is the “ maker of flowers , ” a cloud is the “ water- 
giver fire is “ the one whose path is black,” “ the one born 
of the Vedas ” C( the eater of ghee,” a serpent, a lotus, to 
whose delicate round form the eyes of the Hindu maiden *are 
invariably compared , the moon, a river All the vane ties of wild 
beasts which swarm over the vast peninsula of India, have been 
selected as the favounte objects for the exercise of an invention 
whose fertility, if we may not sympathise with, we cannot 
refuse to admire At the same time it is worthy of remark that 

• Such words as Mu the earth ka the sky rat wealth and others, to our aund 
speak a language fitted for those times when there were giants in the land. It 
may be said that words of one syllable are to be found in every language but the 
word bhu ib written in Sanskrit by two letters , the aspirated b and the vowel and 
the word ka by the mere consonant k with its inherent sound and the addition of the 
tntarga * 
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the plain original word for each of these objects has passed 
into the Bengali with very slight modification, whilst the 
synommes have undergone a natural death, and are boned with 
tne Sansknt whehcc they sprung Whilst thus contending for the 
system and regularity which seem an inherent principle of the 
Sanskrit, we must allow that the further we proceed the more 
its apparent symmetry is marred. The variety of meamngs 
attacked to the same word, not deducible from each other, not 
following in a natural and easy channel but utterly adverse 
and irreconcilable, may serve as a forcible illustration of our mean- 
ing Let any man take a Sansknt Dictionary in hand and 
turn over a few of its pages, he will be at no loss to acknowledge 
the truth of whot we say * One word (divaukasa) means a deity, 
an elephant, a bee, a cuckoo another — the famous word 
Tantram — is a religious treatise, a drug, an army, a cause, a realm, 
a house, wealth, a weaving implement a third (Dharma) is 
Yama, or the Hindu Pluto, a drinker of the juice of the moon 
plant, a good man, a bow , and a fourth is both a young and an 
old woman ! 

One great question which seems as yet undecided is, how 
far the feanskm was ever a spoken language , and, m conai- 
denng*this doubtful point, the first thing that strikes us is, that, 
whilst the names of other languages are derived from the coun- 
tries in which they prevail or the people by whom they are used 
as a medium of expression, the Sanskrit alone gives us no 
c/ue whereby we might ascertain its origin Its signification 
— the perfect language — would lead us to imagine some ruder 
dialect in opposition to which such a title was bestowed this 
we discover at once in the Pracnt or Natural And if we believe 
that as Herodotus found both a sacred and a profane language 
prevailing in Eeypt, so the Brahman kept the polished form to 
perpetuate the decrees and ordinances of his highly favoured race, 
and left to the men of inferior birth the more humble Pracnt, we 
are thus at once relieved of any difficulty as to how a language so 
highly ornamented and cumbrous could ever have served as a 
general medium of communication One thing at least is certain 
that m the Drama of Sacontala, the king and Ins nobility alone 
speak in Sanskrit, the Pracnt being left to the inferior characters 
of the play Whilst, however, our unacquaintance with Fracrit 
disables us from offenng any decided opinion on the subject, we 

* We are at no lots to understand why the same word should at times be applied 
to different objects remarkable for the same quality — the Greek word means 

both a race horse and a swift pirate vessel evidently because the speed of both is 
considered sufficient warrant for the two meanings, but the various meanings of 
Sanskrit words baffle all our penetration 
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are inclined to believe that Sanskrit was occasionally employed in 
conversation by the higher orders, much in the same mannei as 
the educated natives of Hindustan now make use of the sweetly 
sounding Persian Every one is aware that tfearly all the inha- 
bitants of the various parts of India are acquainted with two 
if not three different languages, of which one xs the medium 
of intercourse with others of a different mulk> and we do not 
see why the Sanskrit should not occasionally have been used 
much in the same manner at the same time we admit # that to 
this hypothesis many objections may he taken, and many various 
questions be raised and supported with equal probabilify How 
a language not generally used and confined only to a few could 
ever nave produced such an extensive literature how in that 
case the Bengali, so totally dependent on the Sanskrit, that it 
resembles it more nearly than Italian does Latin, could ever 
have become the speaking language of twenty-five flrfllwns of 
people how the Mahratta, the Unja, the Urdu itself lie, as is 
acknowledged, under an obligation to the Sanskrit, the two 
former of actual birth and parentage, the latter of extensive aid 
in its conformation and structure, if the original only centered 
in the Court of some Hindu Augustus, and n^rer extended 
itself in one mighty wave from Dacca to the Deccan, frqm the 
Indus to the Hugh , whether the Sanskrit was not the speak 
mg language of that conquering r^ce, who, whatever be their 
birth place, certainly poured down from the heights of the 
Himalayas, on the fertile plains of Hindustan whether the pure* 
Hindi — the basis of the Urdu — is an attempt at an amalgama- 
tion of the language of victor and of vanquished, or but a cor- 
ruption of the purer tongue forced on the crushed and trampled 
Sudra whether it may not have been possible that the 
Sanskrit in conversation abjured the more polished and 
lengthy combinations, and contented itself with a due observance 
of euphony and rhythm whether the twice-born men did not 
fence their position by this additional aid and encourage a 
difference of speech between themselves and their dependents 
—all these are questions which, owing to our imperfect know- 
ledge of the early history of India, cannot well be determined 
at present, and which therefore it would be futile to argue 
The Natives themselves give us no help towards elucidation 
On subjects like these the Pandit’s deep but solitary learning, 
unaided by any treasures from a different source, and unprac- 
tised in combining and digesting his stores of knowledge, 
proves inadequate to clear m the slightest degree the darkness 
which hangs over the early ages of the great Peninsula of India. 
Would we see how easily the Sanskrit can be divested of all its 
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difficulties and assume a dress at once simple and unpretending ? 
We have but to look at Bengali as now written in us purest form. 
The skeleton, nay even the body with all its members, remains as 
entire as ever, buf the numerous folds of dress, the drapery, so 
to speak, thrown around it by the subtleties of nouns and the 
vagaries of verbs, have departed for ever, one and all instead of 
a variety of declensions we have one form of termination for 
all nouns instead of five hundred verbal roots, we have one 
solitary, conjugation, we might almost say one single verb,* 
the nouqs and adjectives indeed remain, and with the elision 
of the final Visarga have established for themselves a permanent 
place in the language , the alphabet, though pronounced after 
a grossly degenerate fashion, still rigidly maintains its symme- 
trical arrangement , even the laws of harrqony are cared for 
and respected, but the whole mass of grammatical finesse and 
over-wrought sj ntax has passed from our eyes as by one touch 
of the enchanter’s wand 

Another great blot in the Sanskrit literature is the atrocious 
habit of punning which every one of its authors has successively 
indulged m from the days of the Mahabharata to the epoch of 
Kalidasa. It i^well known that Mussalman poetry, whether 
in Persian or m Urdu, abounds in a series of miserable conceits 
and unmeaning quibbles, but it is somewhat startling to find 
this wretched taste existing in the remains of a language so 
dignified and stately as the Sanskrit It seems as if the Hindu 
were perpetually destined to mar what in itself is severe and 
almost classical, by connecting it with ordinary and familiar 
relations, the offspring of a rank and over luxuriant imagina- 
tion We are not astonished to find in the Raghuvansa — one 
of Kalidasa’s best poems — a whole canto in which every single 
lme is devoted to this execrable ornament , but we are indignant 
when Damayanti, separated from Nala m the vast junkie, and 
calling on her absent Lord m strains worthy of the Ariadne of 
Catullus, indulges m the same unseemly quibbles. But a short 
time before she had met with a solitary nunter in the depths 
of the forest, and when hia violent passions would have led 
him to assault unprotected virtue, the Heroine’s indignation, 
expressed in devotion to her husband, is launched at the 
audacious man of the woods and he falls prostrated to the earth 
“like a tree blasted by the thunder-stroke” After this 
unusual tribute to the punty of the female character the poet 
shows Damayanti, when regret for N ala’s absence has taken 

* All Bengali sdholwt know wkat repented nee is mtde of the mb kmriU in 
preference to others, both in epenkug sad writing * 
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possession of her mind more forcibly than before, and in the 
wildness of her gnef she addresses the Athoka tree, imploring 
it to save her Now the word Ath oka, the tree, differs in no- 
thing from Askokn which signifies without sorrow,” from a 
privative and Shoka gnef, and she accordingly implores the tree to 
be true to its denvation and make her Ashokam “ without gnef !" 
Of such unworthy trifles was this language made the vehicle 
We must however allow that, as a pun, Hie above is correct, so 
far as regards consenting orthography m the two senses of the 
word Such is not always the case for in the* original 
Sanskrit of the verse which we have given above, the Same word 
put to a like use and with much less point Valmikfs curse 
when he saw the bird slain was considered toj?roceed from his 
sorrow, and Shoka meaning “ gnef’ and sloka being (t a verse,” 
the resemblance between the two is made the excuse for one of 
these absurd intrusions on the dignity of the languages* \^ith such 
an example before him, Kalidasa could hardly be expected 
to abstain from the favourite habit, and it is accordingly found 
disfiguring most of the best remains of the Sanskrit literature 
The poet of the middle ages who wrote a poem of fifteen hun- 
dred lines after the model “ cornua velatarum otoerttmus anten- 
narum,” could hardly be 8aid\o have exercised his ingenuity 
after a worse fashion* . 

Such is the language to which Rational or rather Brahmanical 
vanity gave the title of Perfect Complete, we may say, m 
several of its component elements , but, like the remaining sp« 
cimens of Hindu architecture, it strikes us more by some of us 
details tbau by the whole picture which it presents to us Asa 
vehicle for thought, it umtes power and terseness with melodi 
ousness and harmony , yet, in spite of bir William Tones’ undis- 
guised admiration, there is an absence of some necessary though 
unilefinable element, there is some one material evidently want- 
ing both m the language and m the literature which farbids it to 
stand in competition with the Latin, and places it ineffably below 
that most glorious of earthly tongues — the Greek It does indeed 
appear as if the discovery of and researches into the stores of new 
languages are only for the purpose of establishing on a still firmer 
basis the superiority of the classics* If, at times, Eastern treasures, 
newly unlocked, seem to give promise of gems which might 
rival their western competitors, a closer inspection only shows 
the comparative fewness of such excellencies, or their mobility 
to claim rank before the productions of Greece and Italy 
Perhaps had the Sanskrit been nursed amidst the scenes which 
called forth the heart-stirring strains of the Athenian Muse, 
or been devoted to exalt the majesty of fin Eternal City had 
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either freedom awoke the slumbering fire of her poets, or the 
thought of a Rome, with her stern, cold, and inviolable dignity, 
struct the echoing chord of patriotic pride in the breast of her 
sons had an oriental Marathon been, pointed to as beacon- 
light, or had the tnbes of the East gathered themselves at the 
feet of some Queen-like city with her seven hills, — then perhaps 
might sparks of a kindred nature have been looked for m the 
Sanskrit, and a tone of vigour and honest independent manliness, 
in addition to pathos and feeling, have rewarded our anxious 
inquiries But the truth is that other motives actuated the 
Hiudu, ahd mixed themselves with his daily life and habits 
The exposition of an ever-recumng round of sacred duties, the 
enumeration of trivial acts, and at the same time the absence 
of any definite object of an ennobling character, rendered the 
Hindu somewhat of a visionary , and though religion is more 
mixed up a his poetry than in that of most other nations, 
though the tendency of the poet is more decidedly religious, it 
wants concentration, and the stream expands itself into a variety 
of small and irregular channels, instead of flowing in one steady 
and continuous course What his freedom was to the Athenian, 
and to the Roitian, his city, religion and her duties were to the 
Hindu ^ but religion, constantly verging into the cheerless 
speculations of Pantheism on the one hand, or the barren 
formalism of idolatry on the oj her, though exercising a powerful 
influence over the motives of individuals, assumed with him a 
Ifess vivid and life like form than the reignmg passions of the sons 
of Greeco and Rome Where Demosthenes could appeal to 
the shades of those who fell at Marathon, or Virgil m a lofty 
address urge his Rome to the jterformance of her noble duties, 
the Hindu had nothing for it but to work on those feelings 
of respect to the Brahman and his order, which might natural- 
ly be supposed to have the most interest for his hearers. Let 
us however not unduly undervalue the motives of obedience 
which held so powerful a sway over the Hindu’s thoughts 
and actions. There are some points of view in which they 
may be entitled to respect , ana it has been well said by the 
great and good Dr Arnold that, should we hear of a man offer- 
ing to lay down his life for an animal, we could not refuse to 
bestow our sympathy on him In the Raghuvansa, the sage 
Vasishtha has given a sacred cow to the king Dihpa and his 
queen Sudakshma, who come to visit him in his solitary abode 
The animal under the royal care is taken to the edge of the jun- 
gle to pasture In an unguarded moment a lion rushes on his 
defenceless prey, and before the King can bend his bow to res- 
cue the Animal from the jaws of the spoiler, the lion, assuming 
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a human voice, addresses him and bids him Jay aside his useless 
weapons. He is the servant of Shiva, and by the commands of 
his master, is compelled to wear the form of a bea$t The prey 
is lawfully his own, and has fallen into hiB clutches “ like Nec- 
tar into the hands of the enemy of the gods ” The King, on 
hearing this, immediately offers his own body as a substitute for 
the holy animal, and his offer, without being absolutely refused, 
is met Dy temptations of the most powerful kind A King, he is 
told, is the very breath of his people by his life alone t^iey live, 
and to sacrifice himself, woulu be to peril their very existence 
atonements can easily be made for this one cow by the gifts of 
hundreds of other animals a long life is still before him,m which 
he may easily expiate this venial offence his youth and vigour, 
his fair and manly form, all that is dear to him in life or on earth 
are successively appealed to, in order to shake his fidelity But 
the heroism of the dauntless monarch is proof agaittst till such 
SDares the word Kshatriya, he answers, means “ Save from de- 
struction,” and if that name be once sullied, and its true mean- 
ing lost, his kingdom and his life alike are vile and worthless 
Finding his resolution unshaken, the minister of Sluva accepts 
him as a substitute, and at the fntical momentJ;fie cow under- 
goes a transformation and appears as his guardian saint , *he lion 
vanishes, and a shower of heaven-born flowers is poured tm the 
hero by the hands celestial choristers Though the reader, in 
the case of the Hindu, may pity the superstition which dictated 
such blind devotion, he be sensible that no motive coulu 

be more potent with the Kshatriya, no piety so exalted in the 
eyes of the Brahman It is indeed devotion worthy of a better 
cause, and which, if guided into a lawful channel, might have pu- 
rified and ennobled the character of the Hindu 

We feel that we must stop here, though fully aware that 
much more remains to be said on the subject of thi^ first of 
all oriental languages, we have however endeavoured to con- 
vey to those of our readers who may never have cast a glance 
inside the temple of Eastern literature some slight notidn of 
what may be met with xn a field which, vast as it is, was altoge- 
ther unknown in Europe a century ago It is the peculiar danger 
of orientalists that when engaged in researches into unexplored 
regions they are too apt to overrate and magnify the value of 
their subject The mind, elated at its discoveries, and eager to 
push on where others have never trod, is incapable of judging 
with calmness, or of separating the dross from the true ore 
All that comes to hand is valuable because new , and if similar 
passages are discovered, if a corresponding tone is observed 
in the new and in the old study, it is only to exalt the former 
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unjustly at the expense of the latter An exaggerated estimate 
is thus formed and given to the world, whiffi those to whom 
the key has not been entrusted are w doubt whether to yield 
their assent to th# praises of the enthusiastic scholar We have 
tried to set forth the merits and dements of Sanskrit, so that 
the reader, if he do not concur with us, may be induced to 
search’and decide for himself 

And here another question forces itself on our notice, which 
it may, not be altogether improper to examine The object 
of the wj>rks at the head of this article, edited m the course of 
three successive years, has been to endow the British youth, 
who is hereafter to" fill employments in the Civil Service 
of India, with tke primary rudiments if not with a considerable 
insight into the great repository of Hindu antiquities To this 
subject we may have occasion to advert hereafter, and it were 
perhaps Hardly equitable to go much into it now Still it has 
been said, and with undoubted justice, that many men, to whom 
the meaning of the term Sanskrit was utterly unknown, have 
filled, with the satisfaction of their superiors and the love and 
honour of those beneath them, various offices — from the lowest 
to the highest step in the ladder — m the course of an official 
life time It has been also objected that men, employed in 
researches mto an ancient literature — heavy and often useless — 
may be apt to devote their tane too much %o books in prefer- 
ence to the reality of daily life , that your straight-forward 
man of work and practical experience, conversant with the verna- 
cular alone, is more efficient than the smart orientalist, although 
the one may never read a book beyond the regulations, and 
the other be master of nine-tenths of the native authors who 
have wntten on Indian affairs *Io this latter objection we 
should only say, that the fault is with those, if there be 
any, wl\o have ever preferred a favourite study to the calls 
of office — who whilst living in the past have not been suffi- 
ciently mindful of the present. It is the very mixture of 
emplbyment in outward daily and visible subjects, with frequent 
recurrence to the world of men and things gone by — the very 
combination of what may be termed intercourse with the 
illustrious dead, and engagement hand to hand with the living — 
which should best fit the public servant for the course he is 
destined to run , and to us it seems just possible that a man may 
not be the worse collector, because he is competent to read in the 
original Persian the revenue system of Abkar, or the less efficient 
magistrate because he is aware of the punishment for speaking 
bad language to a Brahman in the days of Manu. Whilst it 
seems almost like a truism to say that, without continual inter- 
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course and conversation with the natives of all orders, no precise 
knowledge regarding their character and habits can be acquired, 
it is as equally undeniable that an insight into their literary 
remains aids in confirming such information tnd strengthening 
the hold we should strive to gam on their affections , and when 
Mr Wilson urged the claims of the Sanskrit as concentrating 
so much that is dear to the Hindu, he might have laid equal 
stress on the literature of Islamism as embodying the faith 
and traditions of the “ true believer ” But the fact is £hat the 
danger of devoting too much time to books in preference to 
business is one to which English residents in India* are little 
liable They are generally fortunate if they can snatch two 
hours in the day to themselves Few have .leisure for any- 
thing like extensive reading, or can accomplish more than what is 
absolutely necessary to keep them from going back m the 
progress of intellect We come out to India, in ordft to*stan at 
once in actual life, while those of an equal age at home are yet 
in doubt what profession they shall choose, or are still qualify- 
ing themselves by long and assiduous study for the Law, Physic, 
or the Church. Our armour has been tested and our weapons 
dinted with blows, while others are but equqyjflng themselves 
for the great struggle of life r he knowledge which \vc have 
acquired in our School or College days at home must bear 
us out in the course of our Indian existence The lake has re- 

ceived ihe utmost supply it can hope for, greater or less accord- 
ing to the opportunities epjoyed and the use made of them^ 
no streams will hereafter pour m their contributions, no 
channels of information, various and digested, help to increase 
the storehouse of knowledge or even ml the vacancies caused 
by intercourse with the world of those around us We 
must, in most instances, be content to live on what we acquired 
in our younger clays, happy if the retrospective glance be not 
one which recalls visions of advantages neglected, and of faculties 
undeveloped happy if the recollection of those early studies, 
with which is inseparably linked the first accurate perception 
of the beautiful and the true, shall have fitted us by their healthy 
and bracing tone to enter on new researches without extravagant 
praise or unjust depreciation of them. We may, then, if time be 
granted us, safely venture on the sea of Sanskrit or of Arabic 
literature we may probe and test the actual value of whatever 
comes to hand even m the beaten paths there is much to be 
explored which has escaped the observation of our predecessors 
We shall hardly search for new and useful discoveries in science 
at the court of the Caliphs or round the throne of Vicramaditya. 
Our mathematics will not depend on the BijaganUa, nor shall we 
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quit Whfttely and his logic for the schools ofHmdu^fyaya. But 
the laws anti their spirit, the dramas and their characters, the 
heroic poems and the Hitopadesa, with the customs they deli- 
neate, may promise a fair return for our labour, and repay the 
task of cultivation with an abundant harvest, 


_ Having in two successive numbers dwelt so largely on the Sanskrit Language* and 
Literature — viewing these in their varied aspects whether favourable or unfavourable— 
* e . m V not ourselves railed on for iome time to come to return to the subject To 
tuch of out reader* therefore aa may be interested la this important branch of Oriental 
research, we may embrace the prevent opportunity of Intimating that in a recent No (II ) 
of the NoHTta Bbitihr Hkvikw they will find a learned and in*tructl e article under the 
designation of The Sacred Literature of the Hindu* It is an article which ha* evidently 
emanated from the pen of a thorough muter In the domain or Learned Orientalism ana 
contrive* to comprea* within a brief apace a v«t am mnt of accurate information Ita 
general scope and dr sign dlfier widely from the drift and tenor of our article* Its perusal 
therefore would iteud o complete the gem ral view of a truly eomprehensi e subject. 
Jrie pi* n of the a ilhcr j* this —He first enumerate* *nd classifies the whole of the Hindu 
Sntulnu or Orritnancet — which 1* the literal mem ing of the word-u-under the leading head* of 
♦u rr° ^ 0Ur K' e< ^ u and ^ uur Up* 9 * 1 "* or *>»*-* edtu 2nd the Vedanta or six Jngat 3rd 
tno U}>angfu l inline some of the Dartharu or j hilosophlcal system* the Dharmathati a or 
institutes <3r law the Puranai or legendary frenll es and 4th the Mahabharata and Hama- 
j/ana the two great my tho heroic poems of the Hindu* Having briefly despatched this part 
or his plan the author next proceeds to point out with some particularity of detail the 
general tiructv e and contend moro especially of the f edat and fJuavga* And lastly 
be concludes with a sjieriflc notice and nnalvsls of the l ithnv Purana Ol the admirable 
and luminous statement* wbi h abound in this article our limited space will only allow us 
to furnish a single spe lm n It is the delineation of the mode In which with * few- 
slight modifications the rational or philosophic Hindus usually embody their loftiest 
omeption* of the Supreme lb ity — tod they describe more as a Dung than a person 
more a* a *<x phjte tFfcn the L< rd fall 'ktn y give unity to the Divu e nature but it 
Is ty making O dbolh the efllcient and mat rial cause of the universe Thev de cnbeGod a* 
eternal but reslrl t the predicuti n of it mitv to his mere existence alleging that In 
regard ttf every one of hi attrihut s h ha* beginning middle and end They speak of 
Dim as immutable but thiy make him the nui t hang able being 1 oth in regard to hi* 
UI o 0 I«*r t lon» wiii h can be imaged They sjHak u) him a* omnij resent but 
tnej limit him in his hulk by existing oljcets They speak of him «■ injper titible but 
Hfr call upon u* to *liw 1 im as existing in the infinity of the forms by which we are 
surrounded Th y speak of him as omul cient buf they shew us that u inng half the 
nertous or hi* being he un le rat and* noli lu~ knows n thing ami is not e n conscious of 
hi* own exiati nee Th v speak of hire as almighty but th > tell us that he cannot for 
ever support the expansion of his own sub tame uor effect that exiansion by > litlun or 
active energy alone They speak nf him ss holy but they tell us that he i* also passionate 
Tl ^ , *P<*ak if him as omul* ient but the v represent inm merely sleeping 
awaking expan ling and contracting Then is mire true theologv in the first ihapier of 
i n »i* 1 . , n .J n t1 , w hole compass of Hindu speculation There is more majesty and 

fk., u } j ”i * trw God said let there be light and there was light than In all 

i.?k . i plr tlor l to utter Afler bringing hit analysis to a dose th* 

author briefly but emp! atlcally p i its to the sue essive changes and modifications that have 
tokf n place In the nature and ol jeefs or the worship of the Hindus— in their law* regula- 
tions ceremonies and customs In all these and other important respect* there has been 
a BTsmtfcl but sure process of deter lurailou and lartheT and farther hare the Hindus 
wandered from the paths of truth But it will not be so always Their dominion 
nas pssspd away and tne tu ni olence of Engla id now ruw* Jn their /and This naturally 
lead* the author to point in glowing term* to the brightening prospects of the future — when, 
LVi tnTff t f Ue ta, c ir .! t i? n ^ maj to readthe wonderful works of God — 

when truthful science shall displace the prostitute philosophy falsely so called and verita- 
rilvn. ul° r I 1 1 . *? m \ IV , , lah) ? f RTnealugie* r -whea meek and enlightened 

‘n „ bp *ob«tUuted for formal and frivolous ceremony and the muddy wave* 
unclMmnes*** wUl ** for tbe fountain which has been opened for sin ami tot 

* ls , n ? U £* ** m * 7 *l«o embrace the opportunity of earnestly recommend 
■SLriatl^ ? if * , u * whole to the attention of pur readers It U a work of 

lEfturaiu W c , ould . aa ? wot £ be otherwise which enrolled among 

tb * nj » m »* 01 such men as Sir David Brewster Dr Chalmers Isaao 
of the Natural History of Enthusiasm with many more of the most di*- 
writers of the age t In point of solid erudition, masculine talent, and general 
11 onc * ltk “ nait wfth " Edinburgh*’ and the OnSSSJ" 

°* ton ** of sentiment, and freedom from the UtterneMSaud 

the Wgotri** of a distorting poli t i c al partisanship^ it it anqnwtkmahty their superiov 
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Art III — 1 Sketches of Christianity tn North India — By the 
Rev M Wilkinson, Missionary Seeley, Burnside) and Seeley — 
London, 1844 

2 Protestant Missions in Bengal — By J J Weitbrecht Church 
Missionary — John F Shaw , London , 1844 

The first work prefixed to this article is on muny accounts 
entitled to attention It does not contain the misty speculations 
of a philosophic mind prone to startle either by the anjplitude ol 
its views, or by the glare of paradox , on the contrary it brings 
before us the suggestions of an experienced observer, — one who is 
a tried servant of the Society, of whose proceedings m Northern 
India he professes to furnish an epitome, and who for nearly a 
quarter of a centuiy has labored with unabated ardour m the 
extensive field of Missionary exertion # 

It is truly refreshing to read a book like that of Mr Wilkin 
son, speaking as a Christian, not as a mere Churchman, of the 
Missionary efforts of the Church of England, and sustaining a 
kindly beanng towards all other denominations 4 of Christians 
This is as it should be, for no cjnons of the Chwrch, we may be 
well assured, will plead more effectively for the cause ofr Cnns- 
tiamty, and in this sense too for the Church of England* than 
the observance of that new comanandment of love which the 
common Lord and Master of all left as a parting legacy to the^ 
world It is refreshing toobto read such a work, coming, so to 
speak, as a genial shower upon parched ground, amidst the 
strife and contention which have recently been so rife at home 
and abroad, and which we, in all sincerity hope, may not, in our 
times at least, be long permitted to disturb the harmony of the 
Christian Church 

Mr Weitbrecht’s book is also on many accounts entitled to 
attention It gives shortly but vctj clearly an account of the 
social and moral character of the people of the country, and of 
the rites, ceremonies, and practices enjoined by the religion of 
the Hindus, with the debasing effects which follow A general 
account is also given of the progress of Missionary work and of 
Christian education , and much interesting information of a 
miscellaneous nature is afforded in Us pages Mr Weitbrecht, 
hke Mr Wilkinson, is to be commended for the kind feeling 
evinced by him towards all sections of the Christian Church 
engaged in the Missionary work , and it is indeed a happy 
circumstance, that the Church Missionary Society, to whose 
service Mr Weitbrecht is attached, have agents like those whose 
books are under notice 
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The Church Missionary Society is one of the most efficient 
in the body of the Church of England, in the promotion of 
Christian truth, $nd is without doubt actuated by the most ca- 
tholic principles of any m canying on the Missionary work, 
for, by one of the rules of the Society, it is prescribed that " a 

* friendly intercourse shall be maintained with other Protestant 
‘ Societies engaged in the same benevolent design of propa- 

* gating the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” Such a course of conduct 
is so decidedly in accordance with the spirit of that religion 
which it s professedly the object of all Missionary Societies to 
promulgate, that it needs, we are persuaded, no commendation 
in its favor , and we feel that much harm must, and that no good 
can result to out° common Christianity from any line of conduct 
which may not have in view such a spirit,— the tendency of which 
must be to exalt human polities above Christian truth and 
Christian principles. 

The Cnurch Missionary Society was established in the year 
1800, upon the Protestant and Evangelical principles of the 
Reformation, and it has ever since maintained its stand upon 
those principles, — commanding at the present moment “a wider 
1 field of actior and a more princely revenue, than any Protcs- 

* tant Association of the same character Its operations have 
been extended to every quarter of the globe, aud at this period 
it maintains no less a mxsiber than 1203 Missionaries and 

teachers, who are busily engaged m the advancement of the cause 
of true religion in the dark corners of the Earth lo India 
have the labors of the Church Missionary Society been extended 
In Southern India, her missions have extensively flourished 
and in Northern India, a blessing has attended her labors. At 
the present moment the Society has the following stations , viz. 
Calcutta Buxar 

Agarpara Benares 

Burdwan Jaunpoor 

Kishnaghur Goruckpoor 

Chupra Chunar 

K&bardanga Agra and 

Rotonpoor Meerut , 

Solo 

and maintains 66 Agents, including Missionaries, Catechists, 
and School-masters. It would be superfluous to enter into 
any details in regard to its operations in this part of India, — 
since the periodical Reports of the Society statedly bring to 
public notice every needful information on the subject. Nor, for 

* Kdintmrfb JEUnrirw, No. 161 p 361 
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this very reason, does a appear necessary Co enter into any de- 
tailed examination of eitner of these works m regard to the 
interesting accounts of the Missionary stations, and of the 
progress of Missionary work The truth, tod, is that we have 
in view, two or three subjects suggested by the works under 
nonce, which we consider to be of sufficient importance to 
warrant some special observations. 

The agents, who, under divine providence, are made the 
instruments of good to their fellow-creatures, ought iy)t to be 
forgotten It is long, we trust, ere the deeds of such men as a 
Wdberforce, a Sharpe, or a Clarkson in achieving, alter years 
of toil, labor and anxiety, the manumission of the slave, or 
of a Swartz, a Carey, or a Marshman, as Missionaries to the 
Heathen , or of a Bentinck in accomplishing the abolition of 
the Sati, will cease to be remembered To the benefactors 
of their race, the acknowledgment for services rend&ed»should 
be moat heartily made, and their memories, when they are 
numbered amongst the departed dead, should awaken a constant 
recollection of the good they m their life-time achieved for suf- 
fering humanity Into this train of thought, we have been 
naturally led by having brought before us, in ^lr Wilkinson's 
work, the services rendered to Christianity by those honored 
Servants of God, who were among the first laborers in th^ cause 
of true religion in Jndia, — John J'redenc Kiernander, David 
Brown, Claudius Buchanan, Henry Martyn, Daniel Come and 
Ihomas Thomason # * 

Kiernander was the first Protestant Missionary who erected 
the standard of the Cross iu Calcutta, — having come hither 
under the patronage of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge in 1758, from Cudalore, where, during eight years 
previous, he had preached the Gospel to the Gentiles. From 
the accounts of bis early labors, we learn that Kiernander was 
received with marked favor by Lord Clive A house, rent free, 
was assigned to him, and a subscription was raised to enable 
him to open a School, where, m the year 1759, 175 Children of 
Heathen, Muhammadan and Portuguese parents were instructed 
in the English language, writing, reading, arithmetic, and the 
principles of Christianity Almost at his own cost, (having 
contributed upwards of sixty thousand rupees to the object), 
a Church was erected, which was opened on the 23d December, 
1770, under the name of Beth Tepbdlab, or the house of prayer, 
which is now known by the name of the Old or Mission 
Church, and in which now for the last 74 years, the truths of 
die everlasting Gospel have been preached. Here it was, that, 
for nearly thirty yean, Kiernander coaUaued to labor for the 
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pood of the Heathen and. Christian population of Calcutta with 
considerable success, as the recoras of his Christian labors 
abundantly testify. Circumstances of an untoward character, 
however, occurreu to check this first effort in the cause of mis- 
sions, which had been so well begun and so prosperously conti- 
nued , and it was left for the Christian men of another deno- 
mination (the Baptist) some years after to begin the work, as it 
were, anew, in accordance with the advice of their noble leader 
Dr Cagey, “ Attempt great things, expect great things.” 

The others, whose names we have associated with Iuemander, 
were Chaplains of the East India Company Brown did not 
leave England m the service of the Company he came out 
originally as Chaplain to the Military Orphan Institution , but 
on engaging in ministerial labors in the Old or Mission Church, 
the managers of that institution considered such an engagement 
to be lh compatible with the office held by him at their estab- 
lishment, and his connection with it ceased The relinquish- 
ment of his connection with the Orphan Institution was attend- 
ed with pecuniary loss Let him speak of his own feelings in 
reference to a point, which to many we fear even amongst the 
sacerdotal rank* would have fed to a determinal ion different 
from that to which Mr Brown came Writing to a friend, he 
says,- 1 -" I trust this event wdl turn to the furtherance of the 
4 Gospel, which will be a sufficient recompense for the tempo- 
4 ral loss I suffer by the change ” — To such a spirit as Brown’s, 
that only was accounted loss, which tended to retard his exer- 
tions m the divine cause all else was gain, whatever might be 
the cost as it respected his temporal interests The Revd 
David Brown may well be regarded as the parent of Mis- 
sions in the Established Church in this part of India During 
the period of his ministerial labors, a Missionary feeling was 
first raised in the bosom of the English Church The monthly 
Missionary Prayer Meeting was commenced by him , and the 
Evangelical Fund, for keeping up primarily an Evangelical mi- 
nistfy in the Mission Church, and secondarily for making it 
subservient in extending the blessings of the Gospel, was pro- 
jected It was thus that an interest was being excited for the 
cause of missions, and the present generation are witnesses of 
the fruit of such labors. In the Old or Mission Church, in 
which for five and twenty years Brown labored, every project in 
connection with the Church of England for the advancement of 
Evangelical religion was commenced and matured. A cause 
closely connected with that of missions, the cause of the Bible 
Society, was commenced there under the auspices of David 
Brown, whose whole heart, so to speak, was given to this great 
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and blessed work Iq this cause, his exertions were unre nutted, 
and he may truly have been said to have fallen a sacrifice in the 
cause which he thought worthy of his attachment To quote 
from his life “ He made it,” says his biographer w the dream 
of his night, and the thought of his day, to devise every kind of 
plan for prosecuting this important, and, as it proved, this clos- 
ing purpose of his life ” 

These efforts of David Brown were ably seconded by the 
worthies whose names wc have associated with his # There 
was Claudius Buchanan, to some of whose services we have 
already in a previous article referred With learning and 
piety, he combined a fearlessness in the cause of Christi- 
anity, which would admit of no compromise * In him was the 
spirit to do his master’s work, irrespective of man’s pleasure 
Comprehensive schemes were afloat in his mind for the propa- 
gation of the Christian truth , and though they dffi nfct take 
effect at the precise moment he desired, they have since been 
developed ana are going on developing, though not m the 
manner or the spirit m which, it is much to be feared, Buchanan 
would have wished* Dr Buchanan was attached atf Vice 
Pro\ost to the College of lort William, and he^rft one time en- 
tertained the hope of making tne College instrumental in the 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures into the oriental languages 
The important wark had indeed been commenced, as the 
subjoined extract will shew — “ Our hope of success in this 

* glorious undertaking denends chiefly on the patronage of 

* the College of Fort William To that institution we are 
4 much indebted for the progress we have already made 
4 Oriental translation has been comparatively easy in con- 
‘ sequence of our having the aid of those learned men 

* from distant provinces m Asia, who have assembled during 
4 the period of the last six years at that great emporium 
‘ of eastern letters These intelligent strangers voluntarily 

* engaged with us in translating the Scriptures into their res- 

* pective languages, and they do not conceal their admiration 
1 of the sublime doctrine, pure precept, and divine eloquence of 
4 the word of God The plan of these translations was sane 

* tioned at an early period by the Most Noble the Marquis 
1 Wellesley, the great pattern of useful learning To give the 
4 Christian Scriptures to the inhabitants of Asia is indeed a 
4 work which every man who believes these Scriptures to be 

* from God will approve In Hindustan alone there is a great 
« variety of religions, and there are some tribes which have no 

* certain cast or religion at all To render the revealed reli- 
‘ gion accessible to men who desire it , to open its eternal 
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* sanctions, and display its pure morals to those who seek a 
' religion, is to fulfil the sacred duty of a Christian people, and 

* accords welj with the humane and generous spirit of the English 

* nation " 

But it was shortly discontinued To quote the words of Dr 
Buchanan — “Our hope of evangelizing Asia was once founded 
' on the College of Fort William But a rude hand hath 

* already touched it, and unless the Imperial Parliament inter- 

* pose, \t will soon be said of this great aud useful institution, 

* which enlightened a hemisphere of the globe, M Fuit Ilium et 

* ingen* gloria” Its name, however, will remain, for its record 

* is in many languages, and the good it hath done will never 

* die, for it hath taught many the way to heaven Had the 

* College of Fort William been cherished at home with the same 

* ardour with which it was opposed, it might in the period of 
' ten Vear^have produced translations of the Scriptures into all 

* the languages, from the borders of the Caspian to the sea of 

* Japan ”-—Dr Buchanan’s views with respect to an Ecclesias- 

tical Establishment for India were of a comprehensive nature , 
but in making that proposition he had one great end in view — 
the good of eJqJs Nothing — x^pt even the exaltation of the 

Church, of England — was to be made paramount to that object 
Well would it have been for the cause of Christian truth — -yea, 
even for the interests of thq Church — had the object which 
Buchanan had in proposing an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
tor India, and which, humanly speaking, his exertions mainly 
brought about, been more closely and prominently persevered 
m by the Ministers of the Church One important service 
which he rendered to the cause of Christianity when in England 
ought not to be forgotten , — we allude to his exertions, in com- 
mon with Wilberforce and others, in obtaining in 1813, on the 
renewal of the Charter, the removal of the prohibition to the 
sojourn of Missionaries in India. The opinion entertained by 
him was that Christianity, or nothing, must proie our safety m 
these* possessions, and he acted up to that opinion with sincerity 
and truthfulness under all circumstances. With all his spiri- 
tual views and Christian enterprises — with all his noble aspi- 
rations and high souled disinterestedness, Buchanan is gone 
The grave has closed over hun His deeds and works live after 
him But from his tomb comes forth the question more easdy 
put than answered, Who is his successor ? 

Who is this that comes next, youthful m years but npe in 
Scholarship, combining with the vivacity of youth the wisdom 
of age , who relinquishes Academic honors, with all the fiur 
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prospects of advantage which an established reputation at the 
University opened before him, to labor tinder an Indian Sun as 
a Chaplain of the East India Company ! It u Henry Martyn 

Brief was thy journey Martyn I scarce had men 

Marked with might hope thane ardent race begun 

Ere angel bands were summoned, on thy brow 

To place the Victor b Crown! 

He came to India as a chaplain, it is true , but he forgot not 
the far higher duty which, as a Minister of the everlasting 
Gospel he was bound to discharge, in reference to the spiritual 
interests of his India fellow-men, — that of a Missiona?y That 
great object he ever kept in view From the moment he landed 
in India, he commenced preparation for the viqjk, by a diligent 
study of the Oneytal languages,— doing all this amidst much 
bodily weakness But love to his master dispelled all difficulties. 
As a preacher to the Heathen he engaged, whenevdt* hi^ duties 
as a chaplain allowed, and his translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Persian and Urdu, and of a part of the Old Testa- 
ment into Urdu, besides his superintendence of the translation 
of the New Testament into Arabic, will be lasting monuments 
of what Martyn achieved in ^this department \>f Missionary 
labor To quote from his memoir — “He doubtless forsook 
all for Chnst, he loved not his life unto the death He follow- 
ed the steps of Ziagenbalg in the, old world, a*id of Bramard 
in the new , and whilst he walks with them in white, for he 
is worthy , — he speaks by example to us who are still on ouf 
warfare and pilgrimage upon earth ” 

Come and Thomason were eminent for their labors in the 
Missionary cause They had onerous duties to perform as 
Chaplains, but they had time to be Missionaries — to be transla- 
tors of the Scriptures — to establish Native Schools. Their posi- 
tion— their influence — their talents , — all were devoted to this 
great and good work The former, after attaining to tbfe office of 
Senior Presidency Chaplain, and subsequently to that of Arch 
deacon, notwithstanding the increasing cares and labors incident 
to these appointments, still continued his Hindustani labors as 
opportunity offered. He translated Sellouts abridgement of the 
Scriptures, the Prayer Book, Homilies, and he also wrote a 
sketch of ancient History for the benefit of Hindustani youth 
He was mainly instrumental in giving permanency aud stability 
to the operations of the Church Missionary Society , and was 
m his day the Ufe of mission work in the establishment To 
the Missionaries be was a father and friend The author of the 
sketches of Christianity in Northern India, speaks thus of 
him — “ It was the privilege of the writer of this sketch to know 
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* him intimately, and to have the advantage of his fatherly coun- 

* ael throughout the course of his own ministry ” Not one who 
knew this sainted man would hesitate to bear the same testi- 
mony to hia worftu We too like the author were privileged to 
know him, and can speak from personal experience of the unceas 
ing interest evinced by him in all plans and undertakings, having 
for their object the spiritual good of India. In a thousand ways 
of this kind was Come busied in regard to missions his whole 
heart given to the work , and his desire was that the hearts 
of all should be given to it The want of missionary information, 
and the absence of publications in the countnr to supply that 
want, were once brought to his notice , and we have before us the 
communication which he made on the subject, from which we 
quote — " As to the Missionary Record , onlv two copies were 
sent me You know how difficult it is to keep up an interest in 
these ffringfe , but if you can dispose of copies they might easily 
be ordered The Intelligencer does not come up to my idea of a 
good periodical, though it has much useful matter But after 
eleven years of exertion to a great extent without aid, I was 
glad to give the lead to one willing to take it. I long to see 
more life amohg us, steady, lively, apprehensions of the nature 
of things divine above all created good When shall it be 1 I 
have ■certainly seen a great extension of good in this place 
May those who are following behold a hundred fold increase ” 
—8 th June , 1838 

As Chaplain at Chunar, Cawnporp, Agra, Benares, and Cal- 
cutta, at which last mentioned place he also fulfilled for a period 
of nine years the duties of the office of Archdeacon, he 
abounded m works of usefulness, erecting Churches, founding 
Missions, and establishing Schools , and thus in an eminent 
degree combining the Missionary and the Chaplain 

Such was Come the Chaplain — such was Corne the Arch- 
deacon — such was Corrie the Bishop Ecclesiastical preferment 

did not abate his zeal for the cause of Christiamiy in a country 
coveted with the u thick darkness” of ignorance and superstition 
in a word his life was one continued Evangelistic effort , for he 
lived and died a Missionary * 

•We have a memoir of Brown (a Tory imperfect one however) of Buchanan of 
Martrn and of Thomaaon but no memoir of Bishop Corrie has yet appeared No one 
could in our honeat opinion perform such a task better than the present Bishop of 
Calcutta He has been amidst the scene of Bishop Corrie • labors He haa seen 
for himself hie works of usefulness and piety Ha has been among the fhenda of the 
departed Bishop, from whom much useful information might be gleaned If it might 
be too much to expect such a work from Bishop Wilson in hie present state of 
healthy perhaps it might under hie superintendence while In England, be undertaken 
by his worthy and excellent chaplain the Rer J H Pratt Under any circumstances 
we do hope that it will not be long before a life of so good a men shall be given to 
the world 
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The RevcL Mr Thomason was in many respects like him 
There was in him the same simplicity of character that belonged 
to the Bishop, and there was in him the same singleness of 
mind — the same purpose of heart — to promote the glorious ends 
of the gospel of peace Mr Thomason did not, so far as we 
know, labor in preaching the word to the heathen , but he la- 
bored abundantly &9 a Translator, having translated the Old 
Testament into Urdu, which was printed as far as 2nd Kings, 
as well as the Psalms, the Proverbs and Isaiah, and having re- 
vised the Arabic New Testament. He was indefatigable in pro- 
moting the objects both of the Church Missionary Society and 
of the Bible Society, — finding time for all this work, notwith- 
standing the various duties which devolved upon him as 
ChapSain to the Old Church, to which be wSs attached for 16 
years, and during •which time his ministrations were eminently 
useful, both as a Preacher and as a parochml m»iflt(y — Mr 
Thomason was perhaps one of the most effective preachers that 
ever came to India, and as a parochial minister, he did great 
good as we know, in the promotion of personal religion amidst 
families, affording by his conduct towards his flock an example 
worthy of all imitation Between the minister and his people, 
without reference to rank or Condition, ther^ was a constant 
intercourse , and it would be well, we think, for the lnfejests of 
religion, if the practice were kept more in view and followed in 
the present days. • 

In enumerating the labors, either as missionaries or translators* 
of Brown, Buchanan, Martyn, Come, and Thomason, we 
should be wanting m justice if we omitted bringing to notice 
the missionary labors at Meerut of the Rev Henry Fisher, who, 
as he had time and opportunity, set himself to the task of com- 
municating to the heathen a knowledge of Christian truth, 
and through whose instrumentality a Native Church was formed 
at Meerut, which has ever since been a station of the Church 
Missionary Society Mr Fisher, as is not perhaps generally 
known, incurred the displeasure of the authorities on account 
of his missionary labors his actions were misconceived, and 
his conduct misrepresented. But a time came when his conduct 
was duly appreciated, and now, thirty years after the event, if 
there is one thing more than another which reflects lustre on his 
ministerial career in India, it is his associating with the duties 
of Chaplain the labors of the missionary # In this place, we 
desire to make mention of others, who, though they may not 

• Since the above remark* were penned thi* good old man— this approved ser 
vault of God — bu passed to hi* rest— full of years and »trong in hope W c feel 
truly s melancholy plea* arc In having thus borne this feeble testimony to hi* worth 
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have engaged in missionary labors, or in translations, have still 
rendered eminent services to the cause of Christianity, and m 
connection with this topic, we may especially notice the hearty 
and cordial co-operation which both Archdeacon Dealtry and 
the Kevd Mr Boswell (now in England) have afforded to the 
cause of Missions and of the Bible Society, during the whole 
period of their ministry in India. We are the more anxious to 
allude to exertions put forth m an enlarged and a catholic 
'Spirit, as it is our desire to see others of the Established Church 
acting iti a similar spirit, — under a firm persuasion that such a 
course of conduct would be well calculated not only to advance 
the cause of Christianity, but also to promote the interests of 
the Establishment And every section of the Church labouring 
in India, ought to keep in view the great extent of evil which is 
to be encountered , — tne great difficulties with which all have to 
contend in the work of moral renovation,— * and the greater 
prospect of success which may be anticipated, if all work in 
harmony and with good feeling 

By an Act of the Legislature in the reign of William the 
Srd, it was enjoined, that S( such ministers as should be sent to 

* reside in India, Bhould apply themselves to learn the native 

* languages of the country, thte better to enable them to 

* instrpfct the Gentoos, who should be servants of the company, 
4 or of their agents, in the Protestant religion "■ — At a cursory 
glance, it might be thought *that the wisdom of the British 
Parliament was in this instance at least at fault, and that to 
prescribe a course of conduct, which the spirit of Christianity 
would naturally suggest to every man who took upon himself 
the vows of the Christian Mirustiy, was a work of supererogation 
Singular, mdeed, that Wdliara and his Councillors, who had 
achieved a great triumph for the cause of Protestantism in Eng 
land, and who were then the great props and bulwarks of the Re- 
formation id Europe, should suppose it necessary to prescribe 
by statute, to the clergy of a nation that had been delivered from 
the dominion of superstition and error, a duty which is clearly 
enjoined in the Scriptures of truth! The men of 1701 legis- 
lated with a prophetic eye * Singular as it may seem, it is 
notwithstanding too true, that the Chaplains of the East India 
Company have done little or nothing compared with what they 
might have done towards the fulfilment of the provision of the 
statute of King William Either as Missionaries to the heathen, 
or as Translators of the Sacred Scriptures in the oriental 
tongues, they have comparatively few labors to shew , and 
among the hundreds that have come to India as Chaplains, six 
have alone been found, in a Missionary sense, to have uplifted 
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the standard of the cross m the wilderness of a heathen land, 
and to #Rve made known to the millions by whom the? are 
surrounded m their 4 own tongues the wonderful works of 
God V The hearts of such men as those whose labors in India 
we have but transiently, and we are fully sensible but very 
imperfectly described, were touched 44 as with a live coal from 
the altar,” m viewing the danger of their Indian fellow men , 
and they were deeply anxious, while themselves safe in the 
Ark of mercy, to hold forth the hand of succour to thbse who 
were struggling amidst the perilous waters Bat has the 
danger ceased ? Has idolatry ceased ? Has superstition ceased 7 
Has error ceased ? Are the claims of dying — perishing huma- 
nity less urgent now than they were befor? ? The element 
of evil inherent m false systems of belief, like rank weeds, have 
taken deep root m the soil of India, and are daily s«idiqg forth 
new shoots, bearing the same bitter fruit , or, like noxious plants, 
are emitting forth a pestilential vapour, which taints every 
living thing with corruption and disease lhe duty of the 
Christian — much more assuredly ot the Christian Minister, 
whether in the service of the* Propagation, or of the Church 
Missionary Society, or of the Cast India Company, — is to use 
the remedy which, for the special purpose of being diss^qunated 
for the spiritual health of others, has been put into his power , 
hoping that the blessing of the L3rd may rest upon their labors, 
and that millions yet unblessed with the word of life may be 
earned on, through toils fhd sufferings and death, to stana on 
Mount Zion, as trophies of the Christian Minister's achievments 
in the divine cause upon earth 

But, without dwelling farther upon the obvious duty which 
devolves upon eve™ Christian Minister, in the commission he 
has received from God to preach the gospel to every creature, 
we proceed to point out the fitness of our Chaplains* by prior 
association and by superior education to devote themselves m 
the first instance to tne diligent study of the oriental tongues, 
Ibey are an order of men who have generally been well ground- 
ed in classical learning, and who, by graduating at the Umver-* 
sities, have had the means of perfecting their acquirements m 
literature and science To men who have thus been practised in 
the niceties of philology, and who have breathed, as it were, in the 
atmosphere of lexicons and dictionaries and critical authorities, the 
acquisition of a new language, when they come to India, cannot, 
we should think, be a matter of great difficulty They come in 
a great measure prepared for work of this kind , and they would be 
found more auickly to master the difficulties of a new language 
than the Civil and Military Officers of the Company, who always 
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come out young, with comparatively a slender stock of classical 
leamiDg, — and without those grave habits and pursuits which may 
reasonably be supposed to belong to men of advanced years, 
and who have dedicated themselves to the work of the ministry 
The advantages thus possessed ought surely to be turned to 
good account in respect to an acquirement of the languages of 
the country Even as far as the scholar and the gentleman 
are concerned, there are inducements surely to follow the course 
we are recommending A knowledge of the people, — of their 
social and domestic habits, — and of their manners and their 
customs, is in all respects desirable , but it is next to impossi- 
ble that we should have an accurate knowledge on these points, 
without a knowledge of the languages of the country In the 
West, the clergy have been foremost in makmg known to the 
world tj>e treasures of ancient literature , and it appears equally 
suitable that the clergy, as being the most fitted, should under- 
take the pleasurable and honorable task of enlightening man- 
kind in respect to the literature, history and antiquities of the 
East It is a debt of gratitude which they owe to the country 
which so liberally contributes to their comfort and happiness, 
and it is, above (til, a proper retuVn to Him who entrusts to his 
servant^ talents intended for use We are not sure but that, 
after all, an excellent plan would be, to require the Chaplains 
on their first arrival to commehce the study o*f one or other of 
the oriental languages Even as Chaplains — Betting aside the 
character of the Missionary, — they rrtust often come m contact 
with the natives, with the Native Soldiery, with the Native 
Servants of the Government , and viewing the subiect m this 
aspect, a knowledge of the languages would be inghly use- 
ful In every view of the case, — whether we look at the interests 
of the government , — or the personal reputation of the individual , 
— or the moral power that would be given to the establishment , 

. — or the advantages, humanly Bpeaking, that must result in 
reference to the cause of Christianity m India — m each, and all 
of these views, the desirableness of an acquisition of the oriental 
tongues, is clearly obvious 

The notice taken by Mr Wilkinson, in his work, of Bishop’s 
College, leads ub to offer some considerations in reference to that 
Collegiate Establishment, The college was established by the 
piety and wisdom of Bishop Middleton , and an expectation 
was entertained, that, at no distant day, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Establishment would not need to look beyond India for the 
supply of her most pressing wants, in respect to a well furnished 
ministry for the diffusion of Sacred truth m this heathen land 
This expectation does not appear, however, to have been 
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reained , and Mr Wilkinson expresses much disappointment at 
the results which have accrued from the labors of the college. 
He writes thus — • 

44 It is deeply to be lamented, that after a vast expenditure of 

* money on buddings, principals, and professors, &c , scarcely 
4 any thing of good has been accomplished. I say not this acii- 

* moniously, but with the deepest and most heartfelt regret I 

* love the institution — I watched its progress with more than 
4 common interest, and when it was proposed to have a tShurch 
4 Missionary Seminary in Calcutta, I gave my opinion against it, 

* fearing it might look hke a rival institution , I loved Bishop’s 

* College, and I looked forward to the sending of my own sons 

4 to graduate there with intense pleasure ” * 

J 44 But what has it done m instructing nativeyouth, &c 
4 in order to their becoming preachers, catechists, and §phool- 
4 masters, during a period of more than twenty years ?” 

44 2 For the teaching of the elements of useful knowledge 
4 and the English language to Mussulmen and Hindus, &c i*” 

44 3 For translating the Scriptures, the Liturgy, and moral 

* and religious tracts r • » 

44 4 For the reception of English Missionary, &c t 
44 Scarcely any thing has been done in either of these depart 
4 meats Not a portion of the Scriptures, or of the Liturgy, 

1 has been translated by any of th£ College Establishment, and 
4 now, nothing is being done but what had better be left# 
4 undone ’* * 

We believe that, on an average, there are seldom more and 
often less than a dozen students at the College If it were con- 
ducted in a way to make the education imparted within its Col- 
legiate walls suited to the wants of the Indian community, we are 
sure that, in place of a dozen we should be enabled to number 
fully a hundred students, prosecuting their studies either for 
ministerial labors, or for the business of life The College 
professes to receive lay students, but there are only two of this 
description at Bishop’s College There are men of learning 
attached to the College , there is a sort of guarantee in the 
superintendence which the Bishop and the Archdeacon exercise 
over the establishment, that She moral and religious culture 
ot the youthful mind will be duly attended to , the College 
has a valuable and extensive library to which the students may 
have access and the establishment, from its salubrious locality, 
affords every advantage that could be derived as it respects the 
health of those who may be placed there as students. With 
advantages hke these, the College does not appear to grow m 
the public favor , and we can only attribute this want of support 
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to the system pursued there, which appears to us in great 
measure defective and inappropriate From enquiries which 
we have made, \w believe tne following to be the course of 
studies at present pursued at the College — 


1st Division 

Greek Testament. I St. Augustine ' De Civitate Dei ” 

Greek Exerciies I Algebra. 

The " Agamemnon” of Eschylus | 


2nd 

Greek Testament 
Greek Exercises 
The Orestes of Eunpides 
Satires of Horace 


Division 

Latin Exercises. 

Chalmers s Bridgewater Treatise 

Geometry 

Algebra 


Greek belectus 
Greek Grammar 
Latin Exercises 
Latin Grammar 


3rd Division 

English New Testament. 

Nicholson on the Church Catechism 
Keightley*s History of Rome 
Geometry 


Some of thp students attend qIso to the Vernaculars — but we 
believe very partially ^ 

The above course as far as it goes may be all well enough , but 
we think that a great deal beyond what is followed at the College 
might and ought to be attempted A large share of the attention 
<of the students is confined to classical learning , and, sensible as 
we are of the advantages to be derived from its study, still we 
think the attention of the students may be directed, with much 
benefit, to other branches of useful knowledge The exact 
sciences ought surely to be more attended to, and the study of 
Political Economy, General History, the Geography, the History, 
Antiquities and Statistics of India, should be comprehended in the 
curriculum of the Collegiate course Lectures should also be 
delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, and on the Civil 
and Criminal jurisprudence ot the country A liberal education 
should be combined with one calculated to prove useful, so that 
those brought up at the College may not only be prepared as 
scholars and divines, but also made qualified for the business of 
life, and for those civil offices uj the state, which are now being 
abundantly thrown open to the community of India. Above all, 
real vital Christianity must be taught at the College The young 
men must be sedulously guarded against trusting too much to 
forms, and must be taught to cherish a kindly feeling for all 
denominations of Christians. We happen to know many who 
have been brought up at the College , and we are constrained 
to remark that, m all, more or less, there has been a feeling of 
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bitterness against those who are not of the communion of the 
church of England. 

A subject kindred to missions and to the propagation of Chris- 
tian truth, is that of native education Toe importance of 
giving to the education of the native mind a right direction — in 
other words, of combining with the communication of secular 
learning the inculcation of divine truth, — naturally suggests itself 
to the Christian mind The importance of the question ib 
magnified, with particular advertence to the quality of the 
education so extensively imparted in the government scbdbls. In 
them, it is well known, the Bible is systematically excluded, 
and while the works of Bolingbroke and llume have found, if 
we mistake not, an easy access, the writings of authors, in 
whose pages would be found an antidote to the poison of infidelity 
arc, if we may so say, proscribed It is not our present purpose, 
to discuss the propnety, or the wisdom, which dictates such a 
course of proceeding, — we state the fact, in order to see whether 
a movement on the part of the ChnsUan Church, and especially 
of the Establishment, with the aid of the Bishop and his 
clergy, may not be made towards a nght end. By the several 
missions in active operation in the country, education on Chris- 
tian principles is imparted in #he schools kept* up by them , 
but these efforts for the most part are of an incidental cnhjpcter 
Systematically Christian education has been carried on in the 
Institution established by the Revd*Dr Duff, and the plan, to a 
greater or less extent, has subsequently been followed out in* 
Calcutta in the Head Semirfary at Mirzapore, and m the Chris- 
tian Institution at Bbawanipore, as well as in 6omc other Institu- 
tions in the Upper Provinces. The most unbounded success 
has, we have reason to know, attended every such effort when 
vigorously prosecuted , and the result has shewn how unfounded 
have been the fears which prognosticated failure to any scheme of 
education which comprehended within the range of its mim and 
purpose, the impartation of the sublime morality ard the life-giving 
truths of the Holy Scriptures. With such as think with us, there 
can be no doubt as to which is the preferable system , and to 
such we say, what after all are the efforts that have been made 
for the diffusion of Christian education, compared with the 
wants of our Indian fellowmen.* Such will surely need little in 
the way of argument to be persuaded as to the necessity or the 
importance of carrying out a comprehensive scheme of educa- 
tion based on Christian principles In the scheme of education 
we have m view, there need oe no rash, hasty, or inconsiderate 
attempt at prosclytism All that we desire is, that the Bible 
may be received as a Class Book, and that, as the facts m 
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Marshman’s History of Bengal, or the axioms id Euclid, are 
offered to the mind, so may the facts recorded, and the truths 
propounded in the Bible, be made known The scheme of 
education we advocate is precisely that which obtains in the 
Scottish Free Church Institution Towards the accompbsh 
ment of the object in view, it would be necessary to establish a 
Society, to be denominated, say, the Christian School Society 
The fundamental principle of the Society should be the establish- 
ment of schools of the kind and description already mentioned 
To be* enabled to effect this object, funds must be raised. The 
next object would be to see bow the funds thus raised could be 
beneficially expended. To us it has occurred, that this society 
should hold out encouragement to the residents atMofussil Stations 
to establish Bchools, — aiding them with the supply of boohs and 
funds on the condition that local efforts shall be made to raise 
subsea pilots to defray a portion of the expense, similar to the 
principle which governs the Clergy Aid Society All Mofussil 
Schools receiving aid from the society, should m some measure 
be in subordination to it, submitting periodical reports shewing 
the number of pupils under instruction, and the progress of the 
pupils in thrir learning We do think that a society working 
in this way tfould be the nkans of doing a vast amount of 
good, — bringing, as we are fully persuaded it would, into active 
operation, a proper feeling on the part of the Christian community 
in behalf of the cause of Education, and diffusing far and 
•wide, in a way that would not otherwise be done, the benefits 
to be derived from instruction It farther occurs to us, that 
the Clergy may be eminently useful in superintending, at their 
stations, schools established in connection with such a society * 
No class of persons could be better suited for carrying out 
the objects of a Christian School Society , and in a particular 
manner the ministers engaged by the Clergy Aid Society might 
with great propriety afford their assistance in promoting the 
important object in view But the undertaking is one, which 
commends itself to the attention and consideration of all who 
wish well to India, and who are alive to the duty of contributing 
by their exertions to its welfare "At least,” to quote the 
beautiful language of the Marquis of Hastings, “ let us do 

* what is in our power Let us put the seed into the ground, 

* and providence will determine on its growth Should it be 

* the will of the Almighty that the tree should nse and flourish, 

* A« this article is passing through the pres* we have ju»t time to draw attention 
to an article in the Chrutum Inteuxgencer for the month of May emanating from 

a Chaplain advocating the establishment of Native Schools under the supenn 
tendence of the clergy Of this plan we are unable at prevent to say more, than 
that, if prosecuted in a right spirit, we wish it all success 
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* and the inhabitants of these extensive regions should etyoy, 

* security and comfort under its shade, we shall have done 

* much for our fellow-creatures ” Whether itjiie m reference to 
himself, to connections, to friends, or to his fellow-creatures, 
there is a link between man and the things that are about him, 
and improvement of the condition and nature of the species is 
a subject which must naturally affect him The improved condi- 
tion of others is naturally connected with our own happiness , and 
m tliis sense, all are interested in the progress of knowledge and 
of things towards good 1 he promulgation of Christiap venues, 
even as the measure ha9 reference to the temporal welfare of 
mankind, to the advancement of social life, to the improvement 
of the human intellect, to die acquisition ofeadvantages of a 
civil and political character, cannot fail to be otherwise than an 
object of interest Wherever Christianity has appeared, to cjuote 
& sentiment expressed by Bishop Heber, there have invariably 
followed in her train, wisdom, wealth, peace and civil liberty 
But as the subject is view r ed in reference to the future destinies 
of mankind, its importance is only to be judged of in connection 
with the celestial and eternal blcpedness which is promised as 
the reward of the Ohtistian J^et us, therefore* fee engaged in 
putting forth such exertions as maj be influential in the dissipa- 
tion of that ignorance, 

Pan a at r in atn r 

which now prevails, — knowing that the lights of human* 
knowledge and divine trutlf, as they cast their effulgence over 
the dark shades of ignorance, of error, and of superstition, 
will certainly conduce to the enlightenment of the minds and 
hearts of men 

We cannot conclude, without furnishing & specimen of the 
pleasing, simple, unaffected and instructive style in which the 
authors, whose works appear at the head of this article, treat res- 
pectively of their different subjects 

Soon after his arrival, or early in 1814, the new Governor 
Generd, the Earl of Moira, afterwards better known as the 
Marnuis of HasUngs, set out on a journey of State, through the 
North-Western Provinces lhe Kev Mr Thomason, father 
of the present popular Governor«of Agra, was fixed on to accom- 
pany him, as his chaplain Of the varied feelings and reflections 
of ibis excellent Minister of the Gospel, m the course of his 
extensive tour, and of the leading incidents connected therewith, 
Mr Wilkinson supplies the following sketch — 

* While on hie tour up the country this excellent man's feelmga were 
deeply exercised about the moral and rehgKms condition of the country 
through which he travelled. At almost every reach of the nver (the 
Ganges ) and at every resting place at night, an increase of that com 
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fMinonsts seal, which had led him before he left Calcutta to draw up and 
present to the Governor-General a plan for the instruction of the Hindus, 
Kindled afresh in his bosom. * In ascending the Ganges he writes, * and 
visiting the towns and villages on its banka, we see an enormous population 
of degraded beings with our eyes The first place of importance was 
ftfnrthedabad the once famous metropolis of Bengal It is an immense city, 
swarming with inhabitants, but exhibiting the sad marks of decayed great- 
ness Oh, it was an affecting sight to look around at the countless throngs 
and observe moral, political and religious degradation, without one symptom 
of improvement. We have annihilated the political importance of the 
natives, atnpped them of their power and laid them prostrate, without giv mg 
them anything in return They possess neither learning nor emulation nor 
power Every spring of action seems deadened They wallow in the filth 
of a senseless and impure religion without any prospect of deliverance 
You can conceive of nothing more wretched than Hindu towns and 
villages Nothing tike architecture except in their temples the streets are 
narrow and dirty the house inexpressibly mean teeming with inhabitants 
whose appearance is disgusting in the extreme At Benares I ventured to 
visit th€ shnfife held so sacred It was an oppressive sight The avenues 
to it are narrow, crowded with Biahmans and bulls’ the symbols of their 
impure religion meet the eye in every comer and the horrid dm of the 
Bralimans and Faqeere ana bi Us, ana beggars and bells was too much to 
be endured I hastened from the place as from Pandemonium and thanked 
God for the Gospel If 1 do not return to my charge with more of a Missions 
ry spirit it will pl my own fault lo Behold such a mass of putnfied matter 
and not be concerted about nrovidtngVhe means of light life and health 
is cnmintd in the extreme Blessed be God for some little xeal 1 Had I 
obtain^! nothing more than an increased sense of the importance of minis 
tenal labour I should be nchly repaid t 

Mr Thomason very soon drew up a plan of education and placed it in 
•the hands of the Governor General Nothing could be more moderate or 
judicious It wa« proposed that schools^ established in every part of 
India, — one principal one in every district for the instruction of natives 
in the English language and science under which and, subordinate to 
the master, village schools where the children should be instructed to read 
and write in their own language The books to be selected from the moral 
and sacred writings of Christians Muhammadans and Hindus To 
supply the district schools that there Bhould be a training school for science 
and literature the whole to be under a head, called Agent for the supenn 
tendence of schools throughout India. 

Concerning this plan Lord Moira had expressed himself as highly 
pie* s# d, and held out a hope that with some modifications it might be 
adopted ; but good intentions suffer strange syncopes M ystenous under- 
currents often carry away stately vessels from their bearing so it 
was in this instance. Influential persons at Calcutta exerted an adverse 
power on the Governor General 1 mind and in vain did Mr Thomason 
attempt to counteract this influence, and to revive first impressions 
' I endeavoured,’ he sajs in the most solemn manner to rouse the 
Governor to a sense of the importance of the crisis and of the high duties 
to which he was called I look around and see a vast ocean, m the 
truest and most affecting sense of Homer s epithet, barren of all good ' 

An example of Indian munificence exhibited at this tune at Benares form- 
ed a humiliating contrast to English supine ness 4 Near a celebrated Hindu 

tank, I hare seen > the founder of Jay Nanus's school , he met me 

thete^and showed me the grounds, large and pleasantly situate Close by the 
house was & path, along which 120,000 Hindus passed every week to bathe 
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He says, he is now ready to pay the money for the school m the Company's 
paper if the Governor will guarantee its application and place it under tot 
direction of the collector to be paid regularly to the schoolmaster * 

Leaving Benares the Governor General’s camp proceeded onward towards 
Cawnpore, another immense military station During tHa route, Mr Thoma- 
son s aeal, fidelity and boldness as well as his wisdom and discretion, were 
signally put to the proof He soon discovered to hit sorrow that the 
Governor General, when travelling paid no regard to the Christian Sabbath. 
As his chaplain therefore he deemed it mcnmbent on him to notice this 
violation of the day of rest and painful as the measure was, he hesitated 
not to adopt it The renlv was — his dismissal from the camp 1 Thou hut 
not rejected me, but 1 nave rejected thee The rigour of this %tern and 
haughty step waa indeed tempered by an intimation from the Segetary, that 
an apology would be accepted To apologue when m error was as congenial 
to Mr Thomason s conciliating disposition as it waa to bis religious princi- 
ples but, in this case apology was out of the question, yet as explanation 
was both admissible and proper Mr Thomason lnlmntly wrote to thi 
Governor General expressing his surprize at this order but hia readiness 
at the same time to comply with it adding that he felt as stronglv as ever 
the importance of the subject, and thought it the duty of a mPhister of 
rebgion to explain his views when the honour of Goa and interests of 
religion were concerned The Governor General was satisfied and for a 
time respect was paid to the Sabbath day 

At Karnaul Mr Thomason found some artillery men who knew and 
loved Come These Christian soldiers came to his tent for prayer and 
religious instruction Besides thele Mr Thomason rtscmbled a few 
natue ChnstianB to whom he al^ ministered Of* these he writes. 
My little Hindustani Church has lately received an accession By one of 
the converts from Agra a pious humble Christian we are now* s little 
company and spemf many happy hqjirs together over the Scriptures 
W ith these beloved fellow-travellers I am often solaced amidst the sickening 
frivolities of the camp Since we left Hindustan Sunday has not been 
observed as a day of rest Yef the Governor halts to get ready for a 
tiger hunt The kingdoms of this world will have their own pursuits 
and enjoyments they are not those of the kingdom of Christ The 
experience I have had of this will I trust be useful to me and certainly 
intercourse with native schools and daily Hindustani preaching have 
contributed much to enlarge nay heart towards the perishing heathen 
Corne s fatherly attention to his flock was truly lovely 

On the 6th of March ISIS, Mr Thomason completed the leapt pleasing 
part of ins journey, and again embarked on a vessel at Cawnpore to return 
to Calcutta. The following are hia reflections while floating down the 
mighty Ganges — To have once taken the tour of the Bengal provinces 
will be of great advantage in future operations , but there is nothing to 
tempt a second visit To a feeling heart the prospect of desolation la most 
distressing The country affords much to gratify a naturalist, and an an- 
tiauanan but the pursuits of such persons require tuna and leisure. 
We only passed through and saw ttib immense plains of Hindustan in all 
their nakedness, the dire effects of thoae contentions, which for centuries 
have depopulated the country, and covered its face with rains The nuns 
of Delhi are of aarpriaing extent, reaching sixteen miles or more— a sicken 
mg sight ( Ah, it made us sad to go through the awful scene of desolation. 
Moaqoes, temples, houses, all in ruins, piles of stones, broken pillars, 
domes, crumbling walls covered the place Ita imperial city presents 
nothing but the palace to give an ides of its greatness, and only appears 
grand from the magnificent wall with which it is surrounded, which still 
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retain* its beauty, being built of hard atone Within it poverty and depart- 
ed grandeur — all it going to decay The (among hah of audience remain 
burn of marble richly inlaid with atone* sufficiently beautiful to realise all 
our expectations &c Ac —all gave an appearance of wretch ednes* one 
could not behold without a sigh * 

Hurdwar is another interesting spot in the annals of Christian missions 
It is a pass m the northern frontier mountains through which the Ganges 
in a few insignificant streams flows into the plants of Hindustan At tbit 
place an annual fair is held which is resorted to by Hindus to the amount 
of near a million for ablution in the sacred stream The spot is romantic 
and beautiful the Ganges rolling m between the mountains and flowing 
onward if» a course of near 1 400 miles Here Mr Thomason spent a short 
tune Ghnptmas day is thus briefly noticed For the first time I believe 
the death of Christ was commemorated at this celebrated spot — the throne 
of Satan ho knows what rapid progress may be made by the gospel 
which appears now flowing like tne Ganges at Hurdwar, but may perhaps 
ere long fill the earth with gladness 

At this period a war with Nipal broke out and it w«a earnestly hoped that 
a way would ^be opened for the introduction of the gospel among those 
■turay diountaineerB but it was not so No Boon er was the sword of war 
sheathed in its scabbard than the door for the entrance of the gOBpel was 
closed. It was a part of the stipulations of peace that no Bntish subject 
should be allowed to set foot within the boundaries of its territories Several 


attempts were made by myself but in vain and on one occasion my native 
catechi/st was aeized ana kept m durance for some time on occasion of a 
large fair annually held near to the Honourable Company s territory 
His account of ft is as follows — " 


On fetching the Nipal I was seized by the soldiery The Jammadar 
(commander) put me under a guard and threatened my life upon which 
t opened my New lestament and read I am also a nan under authority 
my Lord and Master is the Almighty God and ^aviour of the world 
No man hath sent me hither My guru (spiritual guide) forbade me and 
told me you would seize me I am come in the name of God an amhassa 
dor of the Lord of armies My commission is from him and my message 
to you You threaten to take away my life In the name of God and 
his Son Jesus Christ I offer you life eternal And as though God did 
beseech you by me 1 pray y ou in Christ s 6tead be ye reconciled to God 
Hepent and believe the gospel and do not so wickedly ” All cried out 
*' He it a good man He brings good tidings He ib not a roan of war 
but of peaee Let us do him no harm but Bend him away we dare not 
let him proceed &c Hie door is thus far still shut they however fre- 
quently come down into the plains to the Company s boundaries to trade, 
when 'Opportunities of intercourse and giving the scripture* &c which 
have been translated into their language occur On one occasion, about 
« dozen Pandits and some of their courtier* resided with me on the most 
fnrndly terms and were entertained for a month Lvery day intercourse was 
thut afforded and embraced of making^known the gospel to them and on 
leaving each recerml and took away wfth him a copy of the New Testament * 


The fir?t chapter of Mr Weitbrecht’s work is chiefly designed 
to exhibit a sketch of the existing condition of the people of India 
—social, moral, and religious. From it we extract the following 
notices of external life and manners — 


** In towns there are clever gold and silversmith*, for the higher orders, 
and the Hindu females m particular are very food of ornament*, (though 
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men also wear them,) being stranger* to enjoyments of a more intellectual 
kind. All the ornaments which the prophet Isaiah (m. 10 — 93) numbered 
up in the Jewish ladies, are used by the Hindu women , they have necklaces, 
head bands, earrings, and rings on their arms and ankles as well as in their 
nose*. • 

When a Hindu has saved a few rupees he generally throws them away 
upon these fripperies to adorn his wife ana children ; and the former 
estimates his affection towards her by the number and value of the gold 
and jewels with which he had bedecked her 

People who have not the means of purchasing gold and aiher ornaments, 
procure cheap ones of brass bone, and painted clay 

On the otheT hand, the Hindus do not trouble themselves with many 
things which according to our views belong to the necessaries of life ; 
one reason of this is that people m a hot climate have fewer natural wants, 
than we in our colder regions 

Thus for instance the stocking weai er a ould have a very bad market 
for the simple reason that the Hindus never use any stockings except 
that of late wealthy ysuni* men who are pleased to imitate everything 
English, have adopted this custom l’he shoemaker would be almost as 
unfortunate for only the higher classes have learned to wear sftoes; \andals 
made of wood or leather are more common — but tbe bulk of the nation 
are walking barefooted rhe dress of the Hindus is exceedingly simple; 
it consists of a long piece of calico commonly bleached white but some- 
times dyed pink or yellow which is fastened round the waist just as it 
comes from the loom On fesm e occasions they cover the Bhouldere with a 
similar garment which is girt round fbeir loins when the^ are about to 
travel or made into a turban to proteertheir heads from tTie fierce rays of 
the Bun but when thej are engaged in manual labour they weaf simply 
the lower garment I he entire dress of the women consists of one piece of 
thin calico or muslin neatly and eleg&ntlytwound about the person, so that 
it falls over the figure in graceful folds They do not clothe their children 
till they are six or eight years old 

The chief support of those Ifindus who reside in the neighbourhood 
of the Ganges is nee they hat e various ways of preparing it, by parch- 
ing it over the fire and grinding it into flour for cakes ; but it is usually 
boiled in water and eaten with vegetables or fish or dried peas cooked 
with Bpices and oil, into a dish called curne They never eat beef or leal 
the cow being a sacred animal , hut game goat s-fiesh mutton and other 
meats are acceptable, though not generally eaten, because the greater part 
of the people are too poor to procure them ttiey use neither knives forks, 
or spoons neither tables or chairs but nch and poor sit cross legged on 
their mats, and feed tberaeehes with the fingers of their Tight hand, which 
is sacred while the left ie regarded as the unclean hand A nch Hindu 
once told me that we Europeans did not know what was good or we 
ehould never eat with a spoon for U was far better and more relisbable to 
mix tbe nee and curne well together in the hand as tbe natives do You 
may buy a pound of common nee for less than a half penny and all sorts 
of vegetables are exceedingly cheap lo that the Hindu may live with his 
wife and children on six or eight shillings a month without difficulty 

One part of the revenue of Government arises from a monopoly of salt, 
which is in consequence dear and always at a fixed pnee, so that it yields 
to the treasury two millions per annum. Owing to this the poor natives 
can enjoy this necessary but sparingly ana whilst t be coffers of the 
East Indian Government are thus replenished hundreds of thousands of 
poor and weak Hindus, am debarred from the enjoyment, which the 
selfish— « of their conquerors withholds from them thus they suffir 
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from the deprivation of a healthful aliment, which, under different arrange- 
ment!, they might plentifully enjoy I have sometimes wondered at the 
grey colour of the aalt in common tue, till I discovered that the native 
merchants who buy it from Government, mix it with ashes to increase 
their profits and thus the poor are doubly deceived 

And while one monopoly deprives or stints a hundred millions of Hindus 
of an essential ingredient in their food a second, viz that of opium is poison 
ing by its effects three hundred millions of souls belonging to a distant na- 
tion The monopoly of opium is exclusively belonging to the East fndia Com 
pany and yields them an annual income of two millions and a half sterling 

The fjindu modes of life are in some respects patriarchal and exceed 
mgly primitive Five or six cottages may be seen within a narrow compass 
surrounded by a mud wall or enclosed by a bamboo hedge Within 
these precincts are living the grandfather with his sons and grandsons 
and the ground is cultivated under the direction of the grandsire The 
household furmtuQ» in the peasant s cottage consists of some earthen 
vessels for cooking and some brass plates and drinking vessels but 
many of the poorer sort eat their food off a fresh plantain leaf which they 
gather t daily* and when these and even the more respectable imitea 
party of friends they do not commonly provide an extra number of plates 
Dut bring m a supply of nice fresh leaves from the garden which answer 
instead A narrow necked vessel for fetching water with a smaller one 
for drinking it from a mat for sleeping on at night, and for resting sitting 
and eating on during the day a round footstool woien of split bamboos 
and a basket of the same material for the preservation of the clothes and 
other articles fyth a common wooden stool roughly put together and 
standing probably in some unobserved corner of the apartment make up the 
inventory of their furniture 

In the houses of the more respectable the bamboo basket is exchanged 
for a trunk of solid wood with r lock and kej !*nd when after marriage 
B the bridegroom has attired his wife m the customar) ornaments for her 
bands ana feet he will if he have been ab|e to save a few rupees purchase 
a bedstead in the peculiar construction of which fashion has not interfered 
during the last two thousand years It is usually made of a bamboo 
frame supported by four short legB of the same material and laced from 
side to side with coarse rope over which the mat is spread and a cushion 
stuffed with coarse cotton or with the fibres of the cocoa nut serves for a 
pillow This bed is in active use both day and night for the Hindu 
scruples not to spend all his spare time in agreeable repose W uh the 
exception of the Brahmans they are no great fnends to reading and study 
mgj nor will the Brahman engage in any study for its own sake or for 
enriching his mind his mam object is either to make money or to get to 
heaven by it 

The social and domestic life of the Hindus has received its peculiar 
character from their religious system The husband is the head of the 
household, in the strictest sense of the term , and the eons and grand 
sons seek and follow his ad nee ip all things but the wife and the 
mother forms no part of the family circle she is in a certain sense a 
nonentity and is employed, with her female children, in performing all 
die menial and servile drudgery of the household Among the higher 
classes she has & separate apartment and she is at all times treated with 
less courtesy and respect than the youngest of her sons She is represented 
In their sacred books as a lower order of being and destined to stand in a 
relation far inferior to the man This inhuman system produces its natural 
effect, — the girl without education and the entire family unmfiuenced by 
maternal tenderness, and the intelligent care that only a mother can exercise. 
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—the Hindu grows up destitute of noble-mindedness of moral quafitiee, or 
of fine feelings, and ignorant of the real happiness of domestic life 

The people are naturally social and are seen sitting together both morn- 
ing ana evening smoking the hookah, and conversing #n matters of mutual 
interest It is not unusual for them to meet in the centre of the village, 
under shady trees or before an idol temple beguiling the time by friendly 
talk They likewise unite m various games The lower orders meet in 
drinking rooms and native inns, ana drunkenness is common among 
palankeen bearers and others who work for hire Their intoxicating liquor 
is the fermented juice of the palm tree which has a sweet and pleasant 
taste they also prepare a similar be\ erage from roasted nee and a sort 
of distilled spirits from a forest berry In the towns many are found 
who dnnk cherry brandy, champagne &,r both publicly amr privately, 
for with European civilisation European vices ha\e been introduced into 
the country A more jwunful spectacle can scarcely be presented to the 
benevolent mind than that of the spirit shops in th^ public bazaars at 
Calcutta, where low Europeans soldiers and sailors are seen mingling 
with the most degraded natives in the intoxicating cup 

The principal opportunities for social enjojment if such it may b« called, 
or the idol festivals which are thronged with thousands of \ isitors Besides 
their religious meaning these festivals may be regarded as their national 
feasts Here the only aim of the multitude is amusement what the 
Hindus call sacred devotion and the worship of their gods agrees perfectly 
well with what St Paul calls revellings banquetings and abominable 
idolatries Hundreds of shops are^rected on these occasions numerous 
toje and eatables are offered for sale# I he people abandon themselves to 
pleasures musical instruments such as drums cymbals and irumpets 
accompany the scandalous song which they vociferate in honour of their idol 
gods This is the time*aud place when igiey feel themselves and let others 
feel that they are Hindus 

Of patriotism and of public spirit they know nothing throughout the* 
whole empire there is no place* where they unite together for charitable 
purposes or for the execution of benev olent projects The Muhammadan 
yoke under which the nation groaned for a thousand years effaced the last 
vestige of patriotism in their breasts It is only when an idol is to be 
fabricated for the festival of their goddess Durga or for Shrva and when 
there are hungry Brahmans to be fed that the whole population of a village 
must contribute their share of the expense >otlung Dut a higher culti 
vation of the heart and mind — nothing but that civilisation which is the 
practical result of the worship of God in spirit and in truth c&n or will 
awaken a national feeling among the Hindus The system of Hinduism 
has dissevered the various castes into atoms and it must perish ^efore 
any change for the better can be expected in this nation 

With these extracts, which, though long, compress so much 
of interesting and important information as to render abbrevia- 
tion undesirable, we must bring*our present remarks to a close 
— hoping, m the course of time, to t>e enabled to furnish in 
succession full-length portraitures of the CorriVs and the 
Careys, the Martyns and the Marsh mans, the Thomases and 
the 'Hioinasons, the Browns and the Buchanans, whose presence 
once gladened these sunny climes, and whose labours of love 
have been instrumental m rearing so many monuments for im- 
mortality 
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Cf The foregoing piper has been inserted here partly as a variety and a relief 
in the midst of more elaborate articles — partly because of the commendable catholie 
spirit manifested by the author who u himself a zealous member of the Church 
of England— and partly as s sort of general preface or introduction to the mora 
fall and systematic dissertations which may afterwards appear relative to the differ 
ent subjects which it embraces 

As regards Mr W ilkinson s work the chief fault we have to find with it is its title 
It is a perfect misnomer A work bearing the general catholic title of Sketches 
of Christianity in North India we concluded must contain sketches of Christianity 
not in connection with one denomination of Christians only but in connection 
with all Protestant Christian den minations Under the influence of this very 
natural apprehension we bought the book and were sadly disappointed to find that 
the title had completely misled us The title of the work ought to have been 

Sketches of Christianity to North India exclusively m connection with the Church 
of England find the Church Munonary Society -luch a title would have been 
truthful — would have expressed tlie reality — would have prevented all mistake — 
would have precluded all disappointment We do not find fault with the author 
for limiting his sketches to the labours of his own Church and Missions har from 
it He was perfectly^ arran ted in doing so even as a member i f any other Church 
or denomination oT Christians would be perfectly warranted in furnishing an exclu 
sivc record of the labours of his own body What we find fault with simply is 
that while the title is catholic and excites catholic expectations the work ltBelf is 
■trie ly e ction lor sectarian that is restricted exi lusively to the proceedings of 
one only of the Christian bodies whose men and whose measures are inseparably 
linkid with the progress of Christianity in North India If the reader knew 
not fr m other sources what the real fact* of the case were he would inevitably 
have been led to suppose and belitve that the Chaplains Missionaries and Mem 
bers of tlu Church of England alone had any thing for at least any thing north 
recording) to do with the nae and spread i f Christian principles and institutions 
in the presidency flf Bengal N w is this fair? Is it equitable r Rather is not such, 
suppression of factr originating such ai^erroncous impres i >n in the n ind of the 
render tantamount to a practical though unintentional untruth— a real though 
unintentional injustice t 

1 here is a c ipious table of contents in which the well known and venerated 
names of Browu Kuchanan M&rt^p Ihomnson «nd < rmc prominently and 
deservedly appear— n ith other names such a# those of Obeck 1 erow»e and such like 
#n little known or heard of that moat readers may here leirn for the first time of 
their existence Hut were anj the most venerated of these names more worthy 
of a pla e in tins table of cmtentR than those of Ward Mnrshman and Carey? The 
whole of Chnstrnd m will reap md Certainly not And yet in ibut tal le not 
one of these nanus is to be found Moreover in the body of the work allusion is 
made in a single pnagriph rr so onlv i nee or twice and that t in very incidentally 
to the existence of suiha mm as Carey while the names of Ward and Marsbtnnn 
do nut appear at oil I The names of Townley and other eminent ministers connect 
cd with the Independents and the I ondnn Missionary Society experience a similar 
fate 1 And yet nothing is more indubitable as an historic fa< t than this — that no 
three or foi^r individual members of the Church of England can be named whose 
individual cr conjoint labours have done more to advance the cause of Chrrstiamry 
in this part of India than those whom we have now named in connection with the 
Baptist and Independent denominations 

Whirtevermay be our own private sentiments as individuals our determination 
is that aa Calcutta Reviewers we shall not be found identified wt h any particular 
Christian denomination or advocating the peculiarities of any Our endeavour 
will ever be to hold up the even balance of justice between all —and while wa 
frown on all exclusive pretensions to extol excellence and merit wherever these 
arc to he found 

Apart from tho preaent gTonnd of complaint we have no hesitation in warmly 
recommending Mr 'Wilkinson s work to our readers It u written in a simple 
chaste and elcga.it style it breathes throughout the spirit of evangelical piety 
and contains a valuable digest of deeply interesting though widely scattered mate 
rials The chief defect in the symmetry of its structure is that some topics of 
comparative unimportance are largely dilated on, while others of vastly greater 
intrinsic value are pasted over with slight cursory inadequate notice*. 

Out advice to the excellent author is that in the event of another edition being 
required, he should either ottahfy his title pngs so as to bring it into conformity 
with ths hmtted contents of the work or enlarge the contents of the work so as 
to bring them into conformity with the n nrmtncted amplitude of the title page 
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An IV — 1 JtftKfffr «n jRue, Pr og res s, and pr es ent state tf 
Indo-Bnhsh Lam, the Hindu and Muhammadan knot if 
Inheritance, frc. Calcutta, 1840 
A The Zen Loci / Govern m ent Qwtetta January, 1845 
S. Statements and Propositions regarding Marriage and Dwerct l 
chtefiy as they affect Converts to Christianity Calcutta, April, 
1845 • 

4. Various Official Documents , containing opinions of • Counsel, 
tfc , (hitherto unpublished. J 

“ The improvement of the Law goes on steadily and syste- 
matically but slowly in India. What has been done is all in 
the right direction, though occasionally it has, most pfovo^ingly, 
halted suddenly where further progress was indispensable to 
the end avowedly in view These short-comings are, probably, 
attributable to the timidity and prejudices of practical men, 
every where the greatest impediments to the cause of reform — 
of the men who, recognising, like Sir Robert Peel and Mr 
Gladstone at home, right principles, torment die public by 
their bit-by-bit application, ana who hold * caution' • to be 
the very acme of political wisdom 99 
Such are the terms m which a Home Journalist introduces 
a leading article on (i Law Reform in India.” The remarks • 
themselves are substantially just But, is not the spirit of 
them equally applicable, or at least applicable in slightly vary- 
ing degrees, to the foremost countries in the civilized world — 
not even excepting Great Britain itself? We even question, 
whether, — on comparing the state and condition of jurisprudence 
in India and Britain respectively, at the date of the battle of 
Plassey, with the state and condition of our Indian and .British 
codes of jurisprudence now, — it might not be found that the 
differential scale of progress was in favour of the former rather 
than the latter Granting that the chariot wheels of legal m 
well as every other Reform in our Indian Administration, 
have been " driving heavily,” yea, that they have often, for 
considerable penods of time, stack fast altogether m the dense 
mass of inertness and ignorance* prejudice and timid caution, 
through which they had to move — may not the same observa- 
tion be truthfully predicated of other and far more highly 
favoured lands ? IT so, it is scarcely fair to be for ever dealing 
out taunts and jibes, as If India itself were the ted saa of au 
ukxtsiy legislation, and our Indian Legislators the very ptltarv at 
Hercules that set bounds to a& farther advancement into the 
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happier but unknown regions that lie beyond. Far, indeed, 
we are, very for, from having reached the goal suggested by oor 
wishes, pointed at by our hopes, and demanded by our necessi- 
ties. In this respect, we have done little else, than, in the 
immaturity of infancy, put forth our feeble nascent powers, and 
begun slowly to creep. But, in a purely relative sense, that is, 
in comparison with the cotemporaneous and kindred move- 
ments m other larids, our baitings and abort-comings cannot, 
after aD, be regarded as so singularly and pre-eminently con- 
spicuous* On the contrary, we feel persuaded, that, vastly 
deficient as we confessedly are, and greatly behind in the 

£ radical application of every wise and beneficent principle of 
regulative Jrohty, our progress from bad to better has, relatively, 
been neither unprecedentedly slow nor wholly insignificant 
Frpnvthe day on which the British assumed the sovereignty of 
these provinces, the successive changes and improvements in 
the entire spirit and fabric of our state policy, throughout every 
department of civil and criminal law, commerce and finance, 
have been so extensive and important, that the bare record of 
them might /'onstitute an article of no small bulk or interest 
To attempt} however, to funvtsh any sketch of this sort, would * 
be wholly beside our present purpose That purpose having 
reference merely to a few points, connected with, or directly 
affected by, the comprehensive measure? recently proposed 
• under the designation of the Lex Loci , we tan only cursorily 
glance at such leading facts as may serve to render the subject 
intelligible 

In reviewing the conduct of the British, in their capacity as 
Rulers in this land, there is a constant tendency to forget the 
original object of their mission, and how utterly repugnant the 
successful discharge of the newly assumed functions of sove- 
reignty must have been to the successful prosecution of that ob- 
ject. What was their original design ? Solely , the acquisition of 
a share in the envied trade and commerce of India. Of the ag- 
grandizing and exhaustless resources of this trade the most ex- 
travagant opinions continued to prevail among all the European 
kingdoms. Fully to participate in its advantages was universal- 
ly regarded as tantamount to 9 permanent increase of national 
prosperity Originally, therefore, territorial possession, whether 
obtainable *by treaty or conquest, was not even so much as 
dreamt of Commerce, and commerce alone, was the para- 
mount object towards the extension and monopoly of whicn all 
the energies of the British nation, as represented by the East 
India Company, were exclusively directed. Accordingly, the 
qualifications required of the Company V servants were altogv* 
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tfaer of a commercial character When, therefore, in subordina- 
tion to the Parent state, they suddenly aod unexpectedly found 
themselves called on to assume a delegated sovereign power over 
nch and extensive provinces, need we wondet at their inapti- 
tude for its exercise 7 The narrow and restricted system pursu- 
ed in a mercantile factory was but ill-fitted to train men for thei 
arduous functions of Legislation and Political Government, with 
all the new and onerous duties connected with the administration, 
of Justice, National Revenue and Polire 

Nor was this the only source of embarrassment and difficulty 
Had the people of India m any degree resembled tho^ of the 
west, id their various institutions, social, civil, political and reli- 
gious, the knowledge, requisite for the credible discharge of 
the novel duties which the exercise of sovereignty unavoidably 
imposed on a body of mere merchants, might have been 
more speedily acquired But the task seemed* not* only 
a difficult one, but one of hopeless accomplishment, when 
it was found that our Indian dominions extended over a surface 
exceeding in extent the half of Europe — that the inhabitants 
consisted of various and distinct races, differing internally 
- from each other, m origin, Un&page, religion, manners, habits, 
and customs, as widely as all of Them diverged from any type 
or model known to the nations of the west . 

Nor did this viewaof the case exhaust all the difficulty Had 
the British nation been fully enlightened on the subject , had 
it been able at once to rise Jo the full conception of Us new* 
relationship and responsibility towards the subiugated people 
of India , had it, in consequence, been led clearly to discrimi- 
nate between its commercial dealings and its exercise of sovereign 
power , — suitable and adequate measures, corresponding to such 
marked diversity, might have been framed and applied. But this 
was not the case As commerce was originally the sole 
object, bo, for many years subsequent to the assumption of 
sovereignty, did it continue the chef an d paramount object. 
The immense territorial possessions, with their princely revenues, 
were viewed merely as accessories of the Indian trade Under 
the influence of such a predominant spirit, it is easy to see what 
object would chum and secure the largest share of attention 

Nor was even this all Another and a crowning difficulty arose 
from the peculiar circumstances in which the sovereignty was 
first acquired, and the peculiar tenure by which u was first 
held. It has been gravely stated — arid the statement has 
been so frequently and partmaciously repeated, that, from 
sheer dint of repetition, it has passed current for truth — 
that, “ anterior to the esta b lishment of the British power. 
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the Indians had lived in that golden age, in which nature spon- 
taneously dropped her store into* the hands of the innocent 
defenceless natives, all whose miseries have arisen from the 
wan, oppression# and cruelties of the English.” A statement 
this, as utterly fabulous as the poetic fiction of the golden age 
itselfj to which reference is made 1 Placed m contrast with 
indubitable histone facts, it can be viewed only as the fond illu- 
sion of ignorance, or the disingenuous fabrication of malice — the 
devout, imagination of dreamers, or the perverse invention of 
desicmng men For what are th© facts ? Before the era of 
the Muhammadan conquest India did not present the spectacle 
of one undivided consolidated Monarchy, under the mild laws 
of a paternal Government Quite the reverse Split up and 
Cantoned into scores of petty kingdoms, states and principalities, 
these were constantly engaged m mutual hostilities and bloody 
itnfe-MvhiCh furnished materials for all manner of martial 
legends and heroic song At a still earlier period, the great 
National epics of the Ramayan and Mahabharat exhibit the 
state and condition, not of a happy and united people, but 
of a people habituated to all the horrors of intestine commotion 
and civil wai\ From such a^eplorable state of things, the 
establishment of the Muhammadan empire was no relief 
Founded on rapine and violence, it continued to be maintained 
with all the ngors of a relent^ss despotism. • Actuated, too, by 
I blindfold and headlong propensity to propagate the intolerant 
"faith of the Koran, the Mussalman Rulers converted the civil 
power into a terrific engine of religious tyranny Fire and 
•word, with all the unhallowed weapons of savage persecution, 
were their only arguments. No wonder though their yoke 
came to be regarded by the millions of India's children as hateful 
and insufferable Then, wbat was the history of the imperial 
family itself ? What, but one continued narrative of massacre 
and treachery — a narrative, m which regicides, parricides, and 
fratricides appear as the most conspicuous actors. And what 
the history of the imperial administration throughout the pro- 
vinces P What, but one continued narrative of usurpation and 
anarchy, grinding oppression and social misery Torn and 
rent, throughout the entire period of its existence, by contending 
factions, the empire at last began to moulder into decay The 
vital energy,, at the heart having slackened, the pulsation of life 
could no longer be transmitted or felt towards the extremities. 
Then sprung up a mushroom growth of provincial Dynasties, whose 
rapacity was cruel and insatiable, m proportion to the short- 
lived penod of their duration. The Lord paramount of to- 
day became the imprisoned captive of to-morrow j while the 
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crooehmg slave of this year appeared at master of the palace 
on the next Still, the title of Emperor of Hindustan con- 
tinued to belong to the lineal descendant or* representative of 
the bouse of Timur And, though stripped of all real power, 
such was the veneration which centuries of supremacy had 
secured for the name that it was from firmans or imperial 
rescripts, genuine or counterfeit, that even the usurpers were 
believed to derive their right to govern or to reign 

It was in the midst of such chaotic and revolutionary 
movements that the star of British ascendancy began So emerge 
from the political horizon Of their factories or seats of trade, 
some had been H obtained from the Moguls before the fall of 
their empire, others, from the first usurpert of the Mogul 
power * But, amid the desperate struggles of rivals con- 
tending for an ephemeral sovereignty, all alike wer* thr^itciped 
with ruin “Presents and new tributes,” as histoiy has recorded, 
w were now to be almost daily repeated to every new usurper, 
whose armies required supplies, or whose power could levy 
contributions.” The very instinct of self preservation, therefore, 
constrained the British to appear as actors on the ^troubled and 
tumultuous stage of political /affairs. Their "seats of trade 
must be defended from never ending aggression and fraction 
Hence the necessity of resorting to arms The resort to* arms, 
under brave and mfrepid commanders, secured them victories. 
Victories gave them territorial possessions The acquisition 
of such possessions involved the assumption of sovereignty 
The assumption of sovereignty entailed a whole train of novel 
and responsible duties. 

The peculiarity of the circumstances in which the sovereignty 
was acquired will still farther appear from the following parti- 
culars. The empire had been divided into aoubahs or provinces 
At the head of each was the Political Head or Viceroy, called 
Soubcrfidar, “armed with absolute power m every thing but 
what regarded the collection of the revenues.” The amoupt of 
revenue was fixed by the Emperor , the duty of collecting and 
of remitting it to the imperial treasury, was assigned to a 
special officer, called the Dewan. Hence, as has been remark- 
ed, “the source of a two-f<Jd species of oppression , the 
Dewan levied more money than the stipulated revenues, and 
secretly paid the Soubahdar for winking at hi* extortions , 
and the Soubahdar levied contributions on those articles which 
were not taxed by the MoguL” Nor was this system of op- 
pression bmited to the Mussulman Soubahdar* and Dewans only , 
it was quite as extensively practised by the Hindu Rajahs or 
Pnnces who were often allowed to retain “ a degree of sore- 
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reignty in their district*, upon their becoming bound to pay 
a larger tribute than the Muhammadan officers could have 
levied.” In the #same manner, the Naib-Rajahs and Naib- 
Nawabs, " superiors often of only afewPurgnnahs (police sub- 
divisions,) and the zemindars, or superiors of a few farms of 
those Pergunnahs, bribed, oppressed, became nch, and often 
independent.” As to the distribution of justice, the annals of 
the times amply prove, that “ the courts of law pronounced 
decisions, m almost every case, in favour of the party who could 
buy them*, and that the natives entertained no other ideas in 
going to a court of law, but those of being supported by the 
friends they had bought, under the specious refinement of 
giving presents, tb marl their respect for the judge ” 

And if the circumstances, in which the sovereignty was 
acqpir^d, wj\rc peculiar, not less so was the tenure by which it 
was ostensibly held. The source of the tenure was of a strangely 
mixed character There was conquest of that there can be 
no doubt But it was so managed that the provinces which fell 
to the British, appeared to fall to it, "not as an absolute conquest, 
but under treaties authorizing thcJEast India Company to assume 
the rank of officers of the Mogul, or of allies and partakers of 
power With Native Princes and States.” The tenure of sove- 
reignty, therefore, in few words, may be said to have originated 
in sutmudSfjfrmatu, rescripts Or treaties, purchased or extorted, 
partly from the great Mogul, and partly from the subordinate 
but usurping Soubalidars, Nawabs, and Rajahs. In this way 
it came to pass, that the British were regarded by the people of 
India as virtually "the officers, representatives or successors of 
their owu fallen sovereigns,” In this view of the case, what could 
be more natural than for the new subjects to expect something 
like a continuance of the same general sjstera of government 
and law, which for ages had prevailed amongst them ? What 
more natural than for the new Rulers — not merely from the 
peculiarity of the circumstances in which the sovereignty fell 
to them and of the tenure itself, but also from their own profes- 
sional inaptitude for so novel, vast, and multiplex an undertak- 
ing, — to volunteer, w a general way, to perpetuate the prevailing 
system ? Their own ignorance and utter Helplessness left them 
no other alternative To it they were driven by a force some- 
what equivalent to that of a resistless necessity 

The ouly part of the ancient system, however, with which 
we have at present to do, is the judicial, and to it we must 
strictly confine ourselves. 

It is often asserted, that, every where, the Mussalman conquer- 
ors, along with their own government, introduced their own 
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Uw, founded exclusively on the Koran, wtihmU any modification 
vr change The assertion, though true to a very great extent 
needs to be slightly qualified. In oil criminal cases, it would 
appear that the Muhammadan Fouzdary (criminal) courts alone 
decided, according to the spirit, maxims and forms of Muham- 
madan law In all civil cases, which respected property, 
where one of the parties happened to be a Mussalman, the 
decision was uniformly regulated by the strictest reference to 
Muhammadan law But in other minor cases, alike civil and 
spiritual, in which no " true believer” had any personaTmterest, 
or for which no special provision had been made in thfc Muham- 
madan code, it would appear that an appeal to Hindu Pandits 
was, for the most part, allowable Anti the^same system, in 
degrees more or less modified, was made to extend even to 
those districts or provinces in which the ancient Hindu Chiefs 
were allowed to enjoy the rights of sovereign ty-*subjact only 
to the species of feudal dependance already referred to, and the 
payment of a certain amount of quit-rent or tribute, under the 
denomination of Revenue Thus, for centuries, had the insti- 
tutions and usages of Hindu law, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, been entirely subvrtted or held in complete abeyance , 
while the institutions and uAges of Muhamifiadan law were 
made to ride rough shod over the necks of the prostrate jnillions 
of India. The amount of cruelty, injustice and wrong thus 
every where inflicted on the dense and down trodden masses of 
the Hindu population, it were impossible to conceive and diffi* 
cult to exaggerate 

Such having been the long-established state of the 
judicial power, when the British assumed the sovereignty, 
it required the lapse of time and the operation of many circum- 
stances, to point out its glaring defects, inconveniences, and 
one-sided partialities. But the expediency, or rather the 
necessity of change was at last forced on the attentfon of the 
new governors — trained though they were under the pre- 
dominance of mercantile principles, and accustomed Ao be 
influenced almost exclusively by commercial ideas. But, was 
not all change precluded by solemn pledge or compact, and 
the consequent obligation to preserve the national faith in- 
violable ? Woe to the Hindus if it bad been so f For what 
would be the meltable result of the existence and unchanging 
main tenance of such alledged compact ? What, fcttt to uphold 
for ever the Muhammadan code with all its unrighteousness and 
barbarism ? — what, but to withhold for ever from the Hindus 
the application of the principles and usages of their own ancient 
and venerated jurisprudence ? Happily, however, for the 
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HinduSi no such unreasonable pledge was ever given — no inch 
iniquitous cofnpact was ever entered into. "When,” as the 
Friend of India lately remarked, “ we received the Dewany, 
which included the internal management of the country, the 
descendant of Timur made no stipulations for the protection of 
his own creed, still lets for the restoration and perpetual mainte- 
nance of the sacred laws of the Hindus, which the Muhamma- 
dans had trampled m the dust for six hundred years.” 

The British, thus left entirely free, and animated by the 
beneficent spirit which their better faith had inspired, ultimately 
resolved to redress the grievous wrongs under which the Hindu 
people had for ages groaned. Accordingly, m 1772, the Court 
of Directors, finding itself quite unfettered by any pledges or 
treaties, voluntardy took upon itself the choree and reponsibi- 
hty of attempting to reform the existing inequitable system of 
Indian jurisprudence. With this view, a plan was prepared 
by the then Governor, Warren Hastings, on the express princi- 
ple of adapting its provisions to “ the manners and understand- 
ing of the people, and exigencies of the country, adhering, a* 
closely as possible , to their ancient usages and institutions.” In 
1773, the British Parliament, Tor the first time, vigorously 
entered oxi the* business of Inaian legislation. The Supreme 
Government was vested m a Governor-General and four Coun- 
cillors , while, for the due administration of justice, a Supreme 
Court of judicature was established at Fort William, to consist of 
E Chief Justice and three other Judges. The power of this 
Court was to extend to “ all persons residing within the town of 
Calrutta , as well as to British subjects, (natives of Great Britain 
or their descendants) resident in any part of the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar and Onssa,” as also to “ certain descriptions of 
the natives of India, though not inhabitants of the town of 
Calcutta, on account of their being employed by the Company 
or by an\ of his Majesty’s British subjects.” 

But, what system of law was to be administered ? This too, 
was defined by specific enactment. In the case of all Bntish- 
bom subjects, the laws of England were to be applied, as inter- 
preted and enforced in British Courts of Justice In the case 
of natives of this country, it was especially enacted and provided 
that “ their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and goods, 
and all matters of contract and dealing between party and party, 
shall be dete Alined, tn the case of Muhammadans, by the laws and 
usage* of Muhammadans , and tn the ease of Gentoos, by the laws 
asst usage t of Gentoos , and sphere only one of the parties shad be m 
Muhammadan or Gentoo, by the laws and usages of the defendant.” 
Thus, m all matters of inheritance, general property, and other 
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civil rights, was the privilege of being cbrected|nd judged by 
their own law restored to the Hindus, as a free fom spontaneously 
conferred by the British Government, and not qs the result of aw 
promise, or pledge, or compact, or treaty whatsoever And thus did 
the British appear, not m the hostile attitude of lordly oppressors, 
but t* the gracious attitude of friendly deliverers from 

OPPRESSION 

Casting aside, then, as preposterously fabulous, the vamped up 
figment about alleged compacts and treaties which n%ver had 
any existence except m the inventive imagination of th^ fabulists, 
it may be asked, whether the British did not volantartly bind 
themselves to uphold Hindu and Muhammadan law m it&onpmoi 
unmodified form f The Acts of Parliament and the whole sub- 
sequent course of legislation in India and Britain, flatly negative 
any such supposition Even as regarded the Supreme Court, it 
was empowered to frame forms of process of xts own * tohtdh rittght 
be observed in all suits, cimi or criminal, against the natives / 
While it was deemed politically wise or expedient to ordain that 
** such forms of process and such rules and orders for the execu- 
tion thereof, should be accoraiqodated to the religion and man- 
ners of such natives,” it was exjyessly added, tha^sfUch accommo- 
dation should be observed only “ so far as the same may consist 
with the due execution of the laws arid the attainment of justice ” 
And as regarded the millions of Ifetive subjects beyond the ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court, and under the immediate cog- 
nizance of the Company’s Courts, the case is still more decisive 
So far from pledging itself to administer Hindu and Muhammadan 
law in their unmitigated spirit, the British Parliament formally 
pledged itself to the direct contrary For, in the very act of 1773, 
in which it spontaneously restored, in a general way, their long 
violated nghts to the Hindus, it expressly declared it to be 
<f lawful for the Governor-General and Council of th§ United 
Company’s settlement at Fort William m Bengal, from time to 
time, to make and issue such rules, ordinances and regulations for 
the good order and civil Government of the said United Comjfany’s 
settlement at Fort William aforesaid, and other factories and 
places subordinate, or be subordinate thereto, as shall be deem- 
ed just and reasonable , such rules, ordinances and regulations 
not being repugnant (to what f not to the Hindu and Muham- 
madan codes of Jurisprudence, but) to the laws of tha realm,” that 
is, the realm of Great Britain and Ireland. Accordingly, from 
this very date, many important regulations began to be framed 
and issued by the Governor-General in Council, some of which, 
in point of feet, greatly modified, and others wholly superseded cer- 
tain. notice laws and usages of a capricious, arbitrary or ferocious 
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character * Ig 1793, under the ffovernroent of the Marqujf 
Cornwallis, An Ordmanoe was passed for M forming into a regular 
code, all regulation! that (had been, or) mi^ht be enacted for 
the internal Government of the British tern tones in Bengal , 
while, in 1797, this momentous Ordinance itself was ratified by 
Act of Parliament, and thus became incorporated with the 
laws of the British Empire. 

Thus emphatically, and in every conceivable form, has the 
British Government, for the last seventy years, been disowning 
and repudiating the absurd fiction, that it had voluntarily bound 
and obliged itself to uphold intact tbe enure system of Hindu 
and Muhammadan law By word and deed, in theory and in 
practice, by Act cf Parliament and Indian regulation, it has, for 
the last seventy years, been loudly proclaiming to the whole world, 
that its own understanding of its voluntarily contracted obliga- 
tion *baK been the very contrary of what has been so pertinacious- 
ly but groundlessly imputed to it. Apart altogether from the 
indisputable facts of the case, such an imputation must be 
viewed as antecedently incredible For, what government, 
favoured with the combined light of science, philosophy and 

4 

• Ons or two examples will tend to set th s matter in the clearest light 
Of the actual innovation or total supercession of Hindu Law the following ia 
a decisive, instance To comprehend its full force and signifleancy it may be stated 
that aa the Dyabhaga is reckoned the standard work on the law of inheritance by 
the natives of Bengal, so is the Mitahihura by Vignanefthwar regarded as the 
Standard work on the same subject throughout the Upper ProTincea, and a great 

S art of the Dakhan Now in tbe latter work is contained the following authonta 
its docision Mitakibura Ch I Sec I An- 27 Therefore it is a settled 
point that property in the paternal or ancestral estate is by birth (although) the 
father have independent power in the disposal of effects other than immovables 
for indispensable acts of duty and for purposes prescribed by texts of law as 
gifts through affection support of the family relief from distress and so forth 
out he is subject to the control of his sons and the rest in regard to the immov 
able estates whether acquired by himself or inherited from his fkther or other pre- 
docessor since it is ordained Though immovables or bipeds have been acquired 
by a man himself a gift or sale of them should not be made without convening all 
the sons They who are born and they who are yet unbegotten and they who are 
■till in the womb, require the means of support no gift or sale should therefore be 
made Now it is the fact, that under Regulation vll 1826 and the Regulations 
to which it refers Hindu ancestral landed estate* tn the Upper Provinces, have been 
altoayfoonstdered saleable by public auction m satisfaction of decrees of court, not 
only for revenue due to Government but even for private debts incurred by the 
occupants for the tune botno And all this, in utter disregard of an authority com 
monly reckoned sacred ana Inviolable * 

Of the actual innovation or aupercesslon of Muhammadan Law the following 
will suffice as an example —Besides many ether great improvements of the Huh am 
mad an Code (on which criminal law, as administered by the Honorable Company 
ia founded,) introduced by Regulation IV 89$ one very important and salutary 
alteration very fjiueh in point, has been introduced in the ease of murder by 
Mnsalman* By the Muhammadan Code it is enacted, that no Musalman should be 
Uahls to kusas (i e death by retaliation) for tauider unless one ff the tni'nrtw* 
b* • Muealman. This restriction being justly deemed contrary to Impartial justice, 
n regulation was paused by which ths etufU is directed to give his opinion, whether 
the acewaed is guilty ur not guilty by the evidence *--***- — *-rr — lows Uuhttmmg 
dans , hod eenteno* is passed accordingly And all this, in direct defiance of ths 
highest Islamite authorities t 
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Revelation, if not temporarily bereft of reaaoq, could pledge 
itself to stereotype the errors, the crudities, and the crimes of 
bye-gone dynasties — arrest the wheels of improvement — roll 
back the advancing tide of modern ci vibration — and perpetuate, 
withotft modification or change, institutions and usages which 
represent the mind and condition of society two or three 
thousand years ago 9 Whatever others may think, we at least 
must be permitted to exclaim, “ credat Judaeus I” Happily, 
however, there is no room for speculation or for doubt m the 
matter The British government, if it proceeded qlowly, pro- 
ceeded surely, and we may add, on the whole, wisely Pene- 
trated with the conviction that long established prejudices, 
customs, and usages are not to be eradicate in a day — that 
sudden innovations of a substitutionary or revolutionary character 
are often dangerous, seldom safe — that the bare fact of the long 
continued existence of particular institutions is a pfoof that^they 
embody some element or principle coincident with the prevail- 
ing bias of the national mind — that, without harmonising in some 
considerable degree, with predominant opinions, practices and 
habits of thinking, every institution must either become a dead 
letter or a curse — and, con^quently, that improvements on 
existing systems of jurisprudence must always be preferable to 
the universal introduction of new, extravagant, or inapplicable 
measures, — peneflrated, we say# with a full conviction of all 
this, the British government, from the firet, with the sagacity of 
experienced statesmanship, resolved prudently to regulate, not 
recklessly to destroy — gradually to improve, not rashly to innovate 
— discreetly to reform the old, not indiscriminately to substitute 
what was new — vigorously to lop off excrescences and withered 
arms, not violently to tear up trunk and all by the very roots, — in 
a word, to extract the deadly poison of ancient partialities, de- 
grading distinctions, and insulting wrongs, and to supply, instead, 
the healing and the kindlier balm of improved sentiment, 
elevated feeling, and equitable law Accordingly, in point of feet, 
one main end and design of all Acts of Parliament and Codes 
of Indian Regulations has ever been, to preserve to the different 
classes of natives, whether Muhammadan or Hindu, their respec- 
tive institutions, usages and Jaws — attempered, however , bp the 
mild sprnt of British Legislation, and bounded by the limits of 
right reason, equity ana good conscience , — there ^being always 
a distinct reservation, expressed or understood, m ntvour of such 
modifications of former institutions and usages, or such additional 
laws and regulations as matured experience might, from time 
to time, suggest, or the inevitable progress of circumstances im- 
peratively demand 
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It thus appear? that, for the last seventy years, four great 
and distinct systems of law have been colemporaueously adminis- 
tered by Bntisji functionaries in Iodia. To BnUsh-bom 
subjects, whether resident in Calcutta or scattered throughout 
the provinces, the Supreme Court is hound to deal out British 
law To the native inhabitants of Calcutta, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan , the same Court is ordained to administer their 
respective codes of law, without any reference to the alterations 
and amendments of the local Government- To the millions of 
natives m r the interior, the provincial Judges and Magistrates 
are equally astncted by parliamentary statute to administer 
Hindu and Muhammadan law, as altered, modified, and improved 
by successive regulations of the Governor-General in Council 
Now, in the acknowledged expediency or felt necessity of ad- 
ministering many codes of law, not only mutually diverse, 
but^offen wholly contradictory, in spirit, principles, and end, 
who may not perceive at least one main source of inextricable 
confusion, embarrassment, and uncertainty 9 

But this was not all In the framing or recognizing of these 
distinct codes of law, British legislators had all along contempla- 
ted only three glasses or races vf people m India , — namely, 
British born subjects, technically so called, together with Hindus 
and Muhammadans, adhenruj to their respective ancestral faiths. 
For these three classes alone nwas specific provision made by 
statute law This was a great political blunder or oversight — 
the result, at first, probably much more of sheer ignorance than 
of mconsideration or intentional injustice Time and experi- 
ence gradually showed that there were other important classes 
or races of men, some of whom might be indefinitely increasing 
in number, wealth, influence and respectability There were 
East Indians, Parsis, Armenians, Jews, Greets, indigenous 
tribes who. never bent beneath the yoke of Brahmanism or 
Islamism, and the growing community of Native Christians. 
For all of these, there has been, properly speaking, no 
statu toty provision of any kind. Their legal situation, Sere 
fore, in this country, has been of a singularly anomalous character 
The necessities of society often compelled parties to sue for 
justice But, in the absence of fixed recognized statutory law, 
what was to be done ? There being no Legislative enactment of 
binding autho^ty on the subject, every Court, metropolitan and 
provincial, was left almost entirely to its own discretion In 
Calcutta, more especially with regard to tfcje rights of inheritance, 
the Supreme Court usually obliged the litigants (not being 
Muhammadans or Hindus) to conform to the English law In 
the provinces, cases have been decided, some tunes by Hindu, 
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and sometimes by Muhammadan law , here, by the laws of the 
parent nation to which the suemg parties respectively belonged, 
and there, by the English or Canon law (that^of the Pandects) 
according to the varying sentiments or capnce of the acting 
Judge, rrom all this, what could be expected to arise but a 
growing u confusion worse confounded ?'* 

Now, it is with the express design of providing, if possible, 
an effectual remedy for this latter and most anomalous state 
of things, that the Supreme Government has, at last, projected 
the assimilating and comprehensive measure known iffider the 
designation of the Lex Loci It proposes at once to remove all 
doubts and uncertainties, inconveniences and difficulties, by 
authoritatively declaring, in reference to all classes of inhabi- 
tants, not of the Hindu or Muhammadan persuasion, that, as 
at present, “ the English substantive law is the iaw o£ the 
place in such parts of the territories subject to the government 
of the East India Company as are within the local jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty’s Supreme Courts at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay,” so, henceforward, “ the substantive law of the place 
m the territories subject to the government of the. East India 
Company, without the local jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s Courts 
aforesaid, shall be so much Of the substantive law of Eqgland 
as is applicable to tfc^e situation of the people of the said territo- 
ries, and as is not inconsistent with 8ny regulation of the codes 
of Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, or with any act passed by the ■ 
Council of India, or with this Act ” It is proposed, moreover, 
to be enacted, " that no Act of Parliament passed since the 
thirteenth year of King George the First (1727) shall be held 
to extend to any place m India by virtue of this Act, unless there 
be in such Act of Parliament a special provision for extending it 
to India.” 

It is not, however, with the general principle of this measure, 
the expediency or necessity of its restriction to English Law 
as it existed antecedent to the period specified, or its special 
provisions, as a whole, that we have at present to do Our 
more immediate object is simply to inquire, in what way, or to 
what extent, it affects one or two subjects of pressing urgency 
and almost universal concern We refer more especially to the 
subjects of marriage and inheritance. ^ 

Up to a comparatively recent period, the subject of the 
marriage of British subjects in India does not appear to have 
been formally brought before any of the higher authorities of 
the State No doubts or apprehensions respecting the validity 
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or legality of marriages performed by dissenting ministers, or 
others, seem to have arisen, or at least assumed any tangible 
form From ttte time of the establishment of the British 
power m Bengal, not only the clergy of the Established Church 
of England, but of the Roman Catholic, the Greek and 
Armenian Churches, and of the various Protestant Bodies 
dissenting from the Church of England, as also Magistrates, 
Judges, and Officers of the army, respectively performed the 
ceremony of marriage Marriages, solemnized by these several 
parties, mave been recognized by society at large, and, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, have never been called m 
question,* by any competent Legal Tribunals, either m Bri- 
tain or India € 

Immediately, however, after the arrival of Bishop Middleton 
a&J Dr Biyce in 1814, — the former, as the first Indian Digni- 
tary of the Church of England, and the latter, as the first 
Chaplain of the Church of Scotland, in consequence of the 
negotiations and provisions connected with the charter of 1813 — 
l be long reign of peace was suddenly and violently disturbed. 
I he validity in particular, of •marriages solemnized within the 
British T errftorics in India, *by “ ordained ministers of the 
Church of Scotland as by law established,” was fairly challenged 
Doubts and uncertainties of all kinds began to start up like an 
armed host The trumpet T>f war was sounded The leaders 
• on both sides were doughty champions. “ Surrender* was not 
a term to be found in the vocabulary of either Each stood 
on the high ground of constitutional right und national pre- 
scriptive usage The public journals were employed as a battle 
field The highest authorities in the State were appealed to as 
umpires in the mighty strife But, on the banks of the Ganges, 
no influence could be found of sufficient potency to allay it. 
The ultimate decision is referred to Englana 

In the first instance, the question, “ whether marriages so- 
lemnized at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, bv Scotch Chaplains 
(not being ministers of the Church of England) according to 
the law of Scotland would be valid,” being referred to the 
King’s Advocate, Sir Christopher Robinson, and the East India 
Company’s then standing Counsel, Mr Sergeant Bosanquet, 
these gentlemen on the 4th March, 1816, delivered the follow- 
ing conjoint opinion — 

• We are of opinion that the law by which marriages are governed in 
India t« the law of England as it existed antecedent to the Marriage Act, 
36 Geo 3 C 33 

According to that Law any Minister of the Church of Scotland is not 
considered ac a person w Holy orders — a roamage therefore celebrated 
m India by a Minister of that Church can act only as a contract of marriage 
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per verb* de present!, sot u t marriage solemnised in facia ecclesue or 
otherwise by a person in Holy orders 

By the law of England, prenova to the marriage act, a contract of mar 
nage per verba de prmenti constituted a matnmomab engagement which 
bound the parties to eoae effects, and particularly so as to render a second 
marriage void, whilst the engagement subsisted , but it did sot carry with it 
all dm rights which the law of England annexed to a damage solemnised 
by a person m Holy orders If the husband should die seised of lands in 
England it seems that his wife would not be entitled to dower (see Hales’ 
Notes on Co Lit. 33 A Note 10 in Hargrave and Butler’s Edition, Perkin'* 
dower 306) If the wife should die, it has been decided that the husband 
would not be entitled to administration of her effects (Haydon tl Gould 1 
Talk 1 19) Whether the issue of such a mam age would De legitimate does 
not appear to have been expressly decided There seems to have been a 
disagreement on this point between some dicta of great authority in the 
common Law and the doctrines of Ecclesiastical Court#* 

We cannot therefore advise that the marriages described in the case are 
valid in the sense w which we presume the question is asked that is, so as to 
afford a complete and undoubted protection to all the very lftportaAt cf*ic 
rights that are connected with lawful marriage 

(Signed) C Robinson 

i B BOSA.NUU1T * 

This opinion, if regarded as final, derided the contest Vic- 
tory was aeclaiedon the side ofyhe Bishop, and po alternative 
seemed to remain for the worsted Scotch Chaplain .but to 
submit Submission, however, was no part of his nature* He 
inherited the unyielding tenacity aiud indomitable perseverance 
which seem to peer as indigenously out of the moral soil as 
the heather out of the mountain sides of his father-land And 
we hope that these sterling qualities and essential conditions 
of success will ever be found amongst the predominant charac- 
teristics not of Scotchmen only, but of all other men, embraved 
by the righteousness of their canse, and nerved by a conscious- 
ness of their own rectitude of motive and of end. 

Accordingly, it was next resolved to take the opinion of not 
fewer than ten of the most eminent Counsel of the day, *as well 
common lawyers as civilians. On the 24th February 1818, 
eight of the gentlemen referred to, including the King’s Advcxfcte, 
the Attorney General, the Solicitor General, delivered a conjoint 
opinion m the following terms — 

“ We are of opinion that marriages of British subject* in India are 
governed by the law of England, but that the particular provisions of 
die marriage Act. 36th Geo 2 C 33 do not extend to India. 

That marriage# celebrated in India by minister* of theN Church of 
Scotland are not to aB purposes a legal marriage 
That such marriages are binding upon the parties so that a subsequent 
marriage by either during the life of the other with a third person would be 
void. 

That such mamagea u Courts of common law would be considered as 
marriages de facto and would entitle the husband de facto to maintain personal 
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acton* ra respect of the property of his wife bat not real actions, that the 
wife would not be entitled to dower or to bring an appeal of death, or the 
husband to curtesy of lands m England. 

That it is at least doubtful whether they would be entitled to admimstrmtwa 
Of each other’s goods, or whether the children of such marriage would be 
entitled to inherit dignities or lands m England or to administration of 
the personal property of their parents, or whether m case of a second 
marriage an indictmeut for bigamy could be maintained 

That as doubts have prevailed upon this subject, it is highly expedient 
that an act of parliament should be obtained to legalize such irregular mar- 
riages ml have already taken place and to declare the law for the future. 


(Signed) Cheistb Robinson 
„ 8 Shepherd s - 

, R. Gifford 

„ John L'sns 

February 24, 1818” 


(Signed) Wm Cooke 

, J B BoSANOUET 

„ M SWABEY 

, S Loshington 


TbVs otbfer two gentlemen consulted, Sir Arthur Piggott and 
Sir Samuel Romilly, not concurring m all points with the 
learned Counsel, nor entirely with each other, wrote separate 
opinions. In one essential point, however, these unhesitatingly 
concurred with the rest, viz., that the then existing Enghsh Marriage 
Act did not "extend to the Ea&t Indies Sir Samuel Romilly 
declared that “ if the common law of England with respect to 
marriages was established in the East Indies, marriages, solem- 
nised by the Scotch Chaplins according to the forms of the 
Church of Scotland, though valid and effectual to some jnirposes, 
c did not confer all the lawful rights of marriage ” But, then, 
the question, “ Whether the common law of England, with 
respect to marriages, ever was established in the East Indies,” 
was one, w upon which he entertained much doubt” Sir Arthur 
Piggot, on the other hand, without proffering an opinion rela- 
tive to the extension of the common law of England to India, 
but looking simply at the specific question before him, was 
led to give a more favourable judgment That the marriages 
mentioned m ihis case were “ at least to many purposes valid,” 
is what, according to him, “no person had denied.” More 
than this, — “ considering the place in which they were contract- 
ed, and considering also the provision and establishment which 
had been epade there for the Church of Scotland, &c«” he was 
“ inclined to think” that the said marriages were “ to all intents 
and for all nurposes valid.” But, notwithstanding this strong 
opinion, lh which be differs entirely from the whole of bis 
coadjutors, he freely confesses, with Sir Samuel Romilly and all 
the rest, that, as grave doubts on the subject bad been enter- 
tained by “ persons of experience and authority,” it would be 
* highly advisable that some legislative provision should, if 
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possible, be obtained to remove all doubts and quiet such * 
question.” 

In the face of such a formidable array of tactile opinion*-— 
relieved only by a single solitary exception, and even that 
exception coupled with an earnest recommendation to sue fo 
a legislative remedy, — it would not have been boldness but 
foolhardiness — not moral courage but insensate obstinacy-"*to 
persevere in the celebration of marriages without attempting 
to secure a full legal recognition. Suck an attempt was soon 
made, and crowned, if not with complete, at least with aonaider- 
able sucefess. An Act was introduced and received the Royal 
assent <#6n the 6th June, 1816, — legalizing all past marriage* 
performed by the Scotch Chaplains, — and declaring all similar 
future marriages “ between persons, both or one of such persons 
being members or member of, or holding communion unthjthe ChvPfh 
of Scotland,” to be “ of the same and of no other force *nd 
effect as if such marriages were had and solemnued by Clergy- 
men of the Church of England ” Respecting this Act, how- 
ever, it has been remarked by the learned person who prepared 
the case for the consideration ofjCounsel, that, while it enact# 
that future marriages of the kimfr described, 11 shall be good if 
solemnised with certain preliminary declarations, it dees not 
say that such marriages shall be invalid if these preluftin&ry 
declarations shall Ufc omitted” — that, while it provides 
“no such marriage shall be had and solemnized, till the decla- 
ration prescribed shall have been made,” it “ does not say that 
the omission to make it shall be fatal to the marriage” It 
should seem that “ the parlies disobeying the Act would be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, but not to follow that the marriage 
would be void. And the Act in truth seems to leave the law 
in all cases where marriages should be solemnized otherwise 
than under its provisions, as it was before the passing of the 
Act” So much for the “ glorious uncertainty” of even a 
Law, designed to remove all uncertainty and doubt 1 when 
will Legislation cease to be little better than a burletqui on 
common sense — and the fruits of legislation a congeries of 
enigmas and nddles, fitted to exercise the wgepwty of the 
subtle and the evasive faculty of the sophist, rather than the 
sagacity of the sage and the noble aspirings of the generous? 

Doubts having next arisen respecting the validity of certain 
marriages solemnized abroad, by “ a minister of the Church of 
England in the chapel or house of any Britiah Ambassador or 
Minister residing within the country to the court of which ha 
is accredited, or in the chapel belonging to any British Factory 
abroad, or in the house of any British subject residing at •*» 
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Factory, or within the British lines by assy chaplain, or officer, or 
other person vfficiatmi} under the orders of the commanding officer of 
a British Army serving abroad,” an Act was paved in the year 
1823, which declares and enacts, “ that all such marriages as 
aforesaid shall be deemed and held to be aa valid m law as if the 
same had been solemnized within his Majesty’s dominions with 


a due observance of all forms required by law ” 

These are the only two specific Acts ever passed by the 
Imperial Parliament bearing directly on the legality of Indian 
mam ages. And from the whole it appears clear — clear beyond 
alt debate — that the general question of the validity of marriages 
solemnized between British subjects by persons not m Holy orders, 
and not within the provisions of the aforesaid Acts, w as left in- 
volved in as much uncertainty and doubt as ever No wonder 
tl^u^h th$ minds of many were filled with grief and alarm , 
seeing that the peace and honour of their families, not less than 
their dearest temporal interests were seriously imperilled by 
such continued uncertainty and doubt 


From the official documents before us, it would appear that, 
m 1833, the present Bishop o£ Calcutta addressed two separate 
commumcatibns or letters to thn Supreme Government, in which 
he " enters at very great length as well into what he conceived 
to be *the law prevailing in India in reference to the marriages 
of British subjects, as mtc what he conceives ought to be the 
e law in that respect” Upon this, however, the Government 
of India remarked that, “ as the law of marriage was understood 
to be under the consideration of the British Legislature, and 
as the matter was one which it would obviously be improper 
to regulate locally without any reference to what might be 
determined on with regard to other British Colonies and Settle- 


determined on with regard to other British Colonies and Settle- 
ments, it had not been thought necessary to found any proceed- 
ings on the letters in question ” And thus, for a little space 
longer, the perplexed and unsettled subject received its quietus. 

The new English Marriage Act, introduced in 1835 and 
finally passed in 1836, did not extend to India — its operation 
being limited to England and Ireland. Fresh difficulties and 
embarrassments having m consequence arisen, the opinions of 
Counsel weae taken anew, abouf the middle of 1837, by various 
parties interested in the adjustment of the question. 

The Adyrcate General was of opinion, 1st, " That the marriage 
Act of England did not extend to this country , 2nd, that the 
question of marriage in this country resolvea itself therefore 
into one of general principle , 3rd, that, on the general princi- 
ple, marriage is a natural contract with which law can have 
little to do farther than property u concerned , 4th, that, in 
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looking at it in this light, the intervention of a priest in Holy 
orden was not necessary to its validity." 

Mr LongueviUe Clarke delivered his opinion at greater length. 
It is as follows — * 


" I am of opinion that a marriage in the Eaat Indict when the cer emon y 
it performed br a dissenting Minister or a Judge and Magistrate, it invalid 
nnJeaa it be celebrated within the British lines, under an authority from the 
Commander-in-Chief, according to the 4 of G 4 C. 91 Thu of course only 
refers to Bntiah subjects, who are natives of England and Ireland The 
decision regarding the Nat* and poet Nat* in Colvins case, 7 kept, I haa 
long settled (hat no act of Parliament extends to India, since the first intro- 
duction of English law here m the 13 of Geo 1,1726 unless that extension 
be specified m the act itself consequently the English marriage act 26 Geo 
2d 0 33 A D 1753, it is not the hv for this country The law of mar- 
riage which prevails in India is the law which obtained4n England previous 
to 1726, that is, common law altered by two statutes the 53 G 3 C 84 
relating to marriages between natives of Scotland by Ministers of that 
Church and the 4 G 4 C 9 authorising the solemmzatidh of marriages 
within the British lines by any person officiating under the orders of the 
officer commanding the British army 

The following are the legal positions on which this opinion rests By 
law dissenting Minister* are laymen ; priests in orders being persons cano- 
nically ordained by Bishops whether Catholic or Protestant 
By the common law, priests m Orders can alone perform the marriage 
ceremony between natives of England and Ireland This •was not the case 
previous to die Council of Trentt but it is stated m Banting's case Moore's 
Rep 169 ** Le solemnization de marriages ne fmt use m 1 Englise devantque 
le Pope Innocent le#3 Ceo ordaine pijmis mesdevant ast ordinance de 
‘ marriage fait solemnize en het forme ” &c &c &c The authority 0 f 
thu decree was never acknowledged m Scotland but in England it hat 
always been acted upon Thit point I can put beyond a doubt the 12 
Charles 2, C 33 was passed to legalise the marriages performed by laymen 
during the rebellion in more modern tunes the 57 G 3 C 31, was pasted 
to legalise similar marriages which had been inadvertently performed m 
Newfoundland , and in Haydow v Gould and Salk 119 (A D 1710) the 
marriage of Sabbattanan* by one of their own ministers was set aside as a 
lay marriage. Here then is the authority of acts of Parliament and the 
decision of the Court against lay marriages , and a dissenting clergyman is 
in law a layman, although a Catholic Pneat ls not Teedeesdale v Le Four 
2 Marsh If the dissenting Minister can obtain an order from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and will marry the parties within cantonments the mgmage 
will then be valid but not otherwise I have had occasion to consider 
this subject very often and have spared no pains in my research**, not a 
little stimulated from an anxiety to make out the law different from what 
I find it to be I wish it were otherwise, and I will willingly lend my aid to 
procure an act of Council to alter it • 

(Signed) Lon ou * villi Clark*. 

Is/ August, J837 " 

In consequence of these partly hostile and partly conflicting 
opinions a memorial was addressed in 1838, by various Protestant 
dtsaentiog Ministers in India, to the Honorable the President 
nod members of the Legislative CoqnaL The memorial was 
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wy courtooualy received , and in reply, Mr Secretary Haddock 
was instructed to My that “ a reference on the subject of the 
legality of marriages performed by dissenting Ministers m India 
bad been made to the home authorities, who were requested* 
2n case of there appearing a necessity for the measure, to giro 
the necessary directions for a legislative enactment to remove, 
with as little delay as possible, all doubts on the subject of 
the legality of such marriages.** 

The fJourt of Directors, much to their credit, took up the 
subject with considerable energy It was fully and fairly sub- 
mitted to Ihe Law officers of the Crown and of the East India 
Company, in the following preciM and definite queries — 

1 “Whether n^mwei lolemmiedm the British possessions in India 
between Bntiih subjects by persons not m Holy Orders, and not within 
die provisions of the statutes 58 Geo 3rd Cap 64 and 4 Geo 4 C 91 
abot^e qtfld arr valid and effectual for all or any, and what purposes ? 

3 Whether, if such marriages he not valid for aU intents and purposes, tt 
is competent to the Governor-General of India in Council under the powers 
given by the 3d and 4th Wm 4 C 83 S 43 to pass an act which shall 
have the effect of giving them such validity and that either prospectively 
only or retrospectively ? 

3 Whether, m accordance with the recommendation contained m the 
opinion of the lit* Sir Arthur Piggott hereinbefore quoted, it will be desirable 
to endeavour to obtain some legislative provision to remove all doubts and 
to quiet the questions hereinbefore adverted to by declaring that the pre- 
sence and intervention of a Priest in Holy Orders at the contract of marriage 
were not, and for the future are not essential to the vfudity of any marriage 
jn any of the British possessions in the East Indies for any purpose 
whatever t 

Or, whether it wiB be expedient to adopt any other and what course with 
a view to the quieting the doubts as to the past and settling the question for 
the future t * 

To the queries thus clearly and pointedly put, the following 
replies were returned — 

1 « We are of opinion that marriages solemnised in the British posses- 

sions in India by persona not m Holy Orders and not within the provisions of 
58 Geo 3 Cap 84 and 4 Geo 4 Cap 91 are not valid marriages for many 
of the most important civil purposes, and we concur in the opinion set forth m 
this dae given m 1818 by many of the most eminent Lawyers in every 
branch of English Law in consultation on this subject. In this opinion 
the purposes for which such marriages would be ineffectual or of doubtful 
validity are specified, which it is unnecessary therefore to repeat 

The doctrine indeed that marriages may be good for some purposes, 
though not good for all is very difficult to comprehend, and it is explained 
by a learned mpdera author to mean this, that such marriages as those 
pnd*r consideration are in themselves invalid, and most so be found upon 
the point of legality directly raised, but that in certain forms of proeteding 
by particular parties for particular purposes, and by tbs roles of evideaoe 
applicable to such forma of proceedings, inferences and pre sumpti ons may 
be Emi tte d to give the affimt of marriage even contrary to the fmd ef 
Uftd marriage where strict legal marriage was not required to be pr o ved 
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tWday Aq reft iit tfaa H>ore correct doctrine is that iqch marriages «*f eat 
in t hcwahtw refid foe any purpose u mtm>|w in the Ecckrimitical Cour* 
(which the court* of Common Law fo£kn# where the BeckrfMtkaJ Court* 
decide directly on the pomt of lawful mtma gt indipandwrtly of StaMft 
though trader the old Law till altered by act of ParbaAnt the* co&*trtut«i 
a pra-cmtinct by which a aubaequent marriage might hare been declared 
void. 


9 W« are of opinion that, by the powers of Legialation conferred by 3 end 
4 Wm 4 Cap 85 Sec 43, the Council of India i# comptitni to paaa an net 
or regulation to render marriage*, in any form prescribed, ooW t» the Brv 
t uk y w Miiw u m Buka, and consequently every where /or the future 
We have doubt*, however whether an ex post facto law made by a^ocal and 
bunted legislature, though operative within lta own limits, would-be effectual 
to tupervede the rights of third parties m Fngland, for instance, in a 
dispute with one whose legitrmacy^nught depend upon a marriage illegal 
at the tune and legalised only by m ex post facto law As much ground 
of doubt and litigation might still remain we think? that an act of the 
Imperial Parliament would be the most effectual for quieting all doubt and 
uncertainty respecting the past marriages in question, if th^ circumstances 
are deemed such as to call lor its interference * * 

3. We do not think it necessaiy or expedient by any Legislative Act to de- 
clare as m this query suggested It will be sufficient, if it is thought 
proper to legislate at all to proceed, ss the Imperial Parliament and several 
of the Colonial Legislatures have done to enact affirmatively in what form 
and under what cautions marriages shall be contracted and solemnised 
The Newfoundland set 5th Geo 4 Can. 68 referred to and the English mar 
riage Act 6 and 7 Wm 4 Cap 85 nratain useful precedJhts for compiling 
a new marriage code, adapting orcourse the provisions to the state *of Society 
in India. It might be proper also to provide suitable penalties to be 
inflicted on persons ndt authorized by the Act or Regulation presuming 
to celebrate marriages We may add, however that the subject of marriage 
being of universal concern segms more proper for Imperial than Local 
Legislation, and it would not be advisable for a local and limited Legislature 
to enter upon it without great consideration and urgent necessity 

(Signed) J Dodson 

, J Campbell 

„ Thomas Wild* 

, R Spankiv 


Doctor's Commons 26th Nov 1640 ' 


• 

From this it will appear that the Counsel now consulted, con- 
mating of her Majesty’s Advocate, and the Attorney and Solici- 
tor General, and the Company's standing Counsel, concurred in 
the opinion given by the majority of those who were consulted in 
1818, as to the effect of marriages solemnized m the British poa- 
aeasions in India by dissenting ministers and others, and as to their 
invalidity for some of the most important purposes. They were 
also unanimously of opinion, that the Legislative Council of India 
u competent to make a law, rendering future marriages solemnized 
m British India, m any form which may be prescribed, valid 
there, and consequently every where , but they entertained much 
doubt as to the retrospective effect of any ex post facto law 
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Since, therefore, much ground of doubt sod litigation ought 
a till remain, they strongly recommended an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament to be obtained, as that which "would be moat 
effectual for qui^ong all doubt and uncertainty respecting die 
past marriages in question ” Mr Lawford, the Company’s 
Solicitor, in reporting this opinion to the Court of Directors, 
deemed it proper to state that, “ at the consultation upon the 
case. Her Majesty’s Advocate informed them that he had 
very recently received a communication from the Foreign 
Office/ forwarding a correspondence which had taken place 
with the^Bishop of London, respecting the marriages of Bri- 
tish subjects in foreign parts, expressing the concurrence of 
Lord Palmerston in tne opinion Wnich appeared to have been 
expressed by the*’ Bishop of London, that tne uncertainty of the 
law respecting such marriages was a very serious evil, and that 
some ^measures ought, forthwith, to be adopted to remedy it.” 
r lhe Queen’s Advocate further declared that, m conjunction 
with the proper authorities, Lay and Ecclesiastical, he was actu- 
ally about "to prepare for the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
government, some plan to remedy the evil complained of” In 
these circumstances, Mr Lawfofa simply “ submitted the expe- 
diency of endeavouring to ascertain the course likely to be recom- 
mended' to the Queens Government, and the general Bill which 
might be proposed for introduction, previousjy to the determin- 
ing upon the course to be adopted by the Hon’ble Court, in 
•reference to the very difficult question under consideration ” 

In a despatch from the Hon'hle Court to the Indian Govern- 
ment, dated 1st January, 1841, transmitting copies of all the 
legal documents, the Directors who sign it, thirteen in number, 
after stating that the matter was " under their serious considera- 
tion,” conclude by saying, “ We trust that the subject will be dis- 
posed of as suggested by Mr Lawford, in the ensuing session 
or Pareiambnt ” The mode suggested by Mr Lawford was 
that which had been unanimously pointed out by the Learned 
Counsel to whom the case had been referred It simply, pro- 
posed to avoid any formal declaration relative to the necessity of 
the “ presence and intervention of a Priest in Holy Orders at 
the contract of marriage,” and to proceed at once, M aa the Im- 
perial Parliament and several of the Colonial Legislatures had 
done, to enact affirmatively in what form and under what cau- 
tions, marrriges Bhall be contracted and solemnized n Of this 
despatch, with its enclosures, copies were politely forwarded on 
die 1st March, 1841, by order of the Right Hon*bU the Cover* 
nor-General of India in Council, to the parties who had origi- 
nally memorialized the Indian Government, 
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Hence vt appears, that the leading parties, directly or indi* 
reedy, interested in the subject — the dissenting Ministers in In- 
dia backed by their numerous adherents, the Indian Government, 
the Court of Directors, the Home Foreign Office, and the Crown 
and Company 8 Lawyers, — all, with one accord, concurred in 
setting forth the desirableness of some Legislative enactment, 
prospective and retroepoctive, to remove all doubts, and place a 
question, so fraught with importance to the weal of Society, on 
a satisfactory, secure and permanent basis. With bo igany po- 
tent influences co-operating in favour, it was not doubted tnat 
a speedy adjustment must lollow Early in 1841, tttfc Court of 
Directors, as we have seen, expressed not a hope merely but a 
confident <f trust,” that, in the ** ehmxng session of Parliament,” 
or the session of 1841, “ the subject would be disposed of,” m 
the equitable manner suggested by their own Solicitor To 
strengthen the hands of their friends at home an<f abroad^ the 
dissenting Ministers in Calcutta lost no time in memorialising 
the two branches of the Imperial Parliament on the subject. 
And yet, strange to say, the session of 1841 passed away, with- 
out any thing of a satisfactory character being done, or even 
attempted to be done I And'pot only so, but the subsequent 
sessions of 1842-3 and 4, li£ve,*in like manner, passed away, and 
still no adequate measure whatever forthcoming I Whence all 
this procrastinatioi ? How came consultations so big with pro- 
mises to be so barren of performances — professions so rife with 
hopes to be bo prolific of disappointment ? We cannot tell Front 
the official papers before us, it appears, that, about the time when 
the Indian Government was memorialized, a fresh communica- 
tion was forwarded to the slate authorities by the Bishop of 
Calcutta, " deprecating all legislative interference on the subject, 
at least until time should have been granted to himself and the 
Bishops of Madras and Bombay for remarks and observations, 
and urging especially that the Archbishop of Canterbury might 
have time allowed to favour them with his advice upon the 
matters as they arose * Whether this deprecatory communica- 
tion stood m the relation of cause or occasion to the prolonged 
delay in the settlement of so vital a question, we have no certain 
means of knowing But the fact itself of the delay, even up to 
the present hour — painful and "injurious as that delay must be 
accounted to be — is as we have stated it 

Here, then, the important quest on arises, How,*or in what 
way, will the subject of marriage be affected by the Lex Loci , 
an the supposition that it has passed the Legislative Council, 
and become part and parcel of the law of thus land ? In one 
word, we may answer, that, according to our best judgment, 
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t* x*2Z force Me rwftre exactly at it found it — Mat u, i nv obt d 

» n preatefy the tame amount of doubt and uncertainty at ever— 
without any abatement or modification ef any kind. 

For bow stands the case ? All authorities at borne and 
abroad are m perfect unison as to the opinion, that none of 
the English marriage acts extend to India. With the exception of 
only one, who simply entertained doubts on the subject, all the 
bign legal authorities consulted appear unanimously to hold, 
that “ the law by which marriages are governed in India is the 
law of England aB it existed antecedent to the Marriage Act 
26, Geo. 2 C S3 tt — by that Law, mamage solemnised by 
an individual not m Holy orders, though valid for some pur- 
poses, is not validjor all , while endless differences may arise as 
to the purposes for which such marriage is, or is not, valid. 
Now, the Lex Loci merely proposes, henceforward, to render the 
English substantive law, as it existed previous to the 13th year 
of his Majesty George the first, the law of the place, in all the 
territories subject to the Government of the East India Com- 
pany Consequently, as it does not introduce any of the 
English Marriage Acts, and does not substitute or supply any 
enactment of# Us own, it leaves^ the subject of marriage to be 
regulated as before, solely by the lav? of England as it existed 
prior to«the Legislative measure passed in the reign of George 
the second. The entire evil is thus lefl ar unmitigated and 
unremedied as ever* Nor is this all, — it is extended to new 
Classes and races of men — to breed and germinate amongst 
them all manner of new and unheard of mischiefs Armenians 
and P arsis and various mixed or non-desenpt tribes, together 
with the thousands of native Christians m Bengal and the tens 
of thousands elsewhere, are all be subjected to its disturbing 
influence and pernicious operation And every day, and month 
and year, the evil will be augmenting in indefinite progression. 
Who, without being appalled, can seriously contemplate the 
darkening spectacle r Look at the anxious doubts and painful 
uncertainties— the jealousies and the rivalries — the disquietudes 
and the apprehensions — the strifes and the litigations — that 
must arise and multiply with an ever-encreaaing revenue of 
domestic misery and social wrong, — and then say, whether it 
needs any gift of eloquence glowingly to depict, or any power 
of declamation turgidly to exaggerate the nature and magnitude 
if the threatened calamity 9 

• Ttts, we anderetand, U the view taken of the subject by the puttee priasipa&y 
concerned These sa we have learnt, in the month of April last pr se em t ed a m 
tfteaeerial respecting MurUfe and Inheritance, to the Goranm-Owur*) at India 
in Ooanctt. 
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Let our Indian Legislators, then, rue up to the full height of 
their privilege wad their duty m this emergency The highest 
Legal authorities in Great Britain unanimously assure them 
that, under the special provisions of the ParluSnentary Charter, 
it is perfectly competent for them at once to pass an Act legal- 
ising for the future, all marriages of the nature so often described, 
whether solemnised among British bom subjects, technically bo 
called, or Armenians, or Greeks, or mixed races, or Native 
Christians. And what their hands find to do, ought th^r not to 
do it with all their might? Their doing so, would be the re* 
cognition of an inalienable right, and the conferring of an mestl*- 
mable boon Moreover, it is altogether within their jurisdiction, 
as a Local Legislature, to pass, if deemed nectary, any enact- 
ment legalizing the past marriages of Native Christians and 
other natives of the soil , since the only reasons, which might 
render such retrospective local legislation doubtfuPm it* tffi- 
cacy, as regards certain contingent rights and privileges devolv- 
ing by inheritance or otherwise on British born subjects, do not 
exist in reference to the indigenous population of this land And 
if, as regards the past marriages of British born subjects, it be held 
expedient and desirable, for tiff sake of authoritatively remov- 
ing all doubts and uncertainties * to apply for and obtain » Legis- 
lative measure from the Imperial Parliament, why not promptly 
and vigorously take^the requisite st^ps to ensure the early enact 
ment of such a salutary and righteous measure ? The Court of # 
Directors “ trusted,” that frqm the Parliament of 1843, it would 
be obtained And must the session of 1845 pass away without it? 
We fear it must. Even with the aid of steam, a requisition could 
scarcely now be in time for ibe Home authorities, to act upon it. 
Ere it reached the shores of England, the Imperial Legislators for 
a hundred and fifty millions of the human race might be scattered 
abroad — inhaling the fresh breezes of the Atlantic or gpzing in 
rapt astonishment at the temple columns of Staffs — surveying the 
magnificent scenery of the Rhine or recruiting their exhausted 
energies at the Spaas of Germany — hunting the red deer od the 
slopes of the Grampians, or bravely buffetting the glaciers and the 
avalanches of the Alps. But, would it not be a burning scandal 
and disgrace were another session of Parliament allowed to trans- 
pire without the reparation of a neglect not less mischievous than 
it is inexcusable — tne rectification of an evil not less disastrous than 
it is easily remediable ? A single word from Sir Henrjr Hardmge 
to his friend “ the great Duke” might suffice And in achieving 
such cine triumphs, in contempt of the bigotries and the preju- 
dices of the past, these chieftains among heroes, coaid not fail to be 
still adding fresh laurels even to the immortal wieath of Waterloo 
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Bat, supposing the general question of Marriage, hitherto 
invoked m so much uncertainty^ alike painful to the feelings 
of individuals and destructive of the peace of society, were 
satisfactorily adjusted by the introduction of a simple but 
comprehensive measure — a measure, extending to all c la s ses 
of British Residents, naturalised foreigners, and native bora 
inhabitants not Mussulmans or Hindus, — a measure, founded 
on and embodying the prtnctpU of the present English law 
of Mapiage, passed by the Parliament of 1836, subject of 
course to such modifications of details, in the mode and manner 
of its application, as the obvious difference of locality and 
other circumstances would naturally suggest, — there would still 
remain various ^important points, arising out of the present 
transition state of native society, whose settlement would call 
for & distinct legislative provision 

Amidst the present tendencies to innovation and change, 
it is surely the part of true wisdom to investigate their causes, 
note their direction, take the measure of their strength, and 
anticipate their possible issues Say, for example, that the 
case of an adherent of Hinduism or Muhammadanism is already 
provided fo*— that the cases of the adherents of every other 
religioqs creed have, in like manner, become the distinct 
subjects of legislation , — what is t6 be the legal petition and 
relationship of parties renouncing their ancestral faith f This 
question plainly demands an equitable solution, whether the 
• renouncing parties are led to embrace any other form of faith, 
or not But since, in point of fact, numbers of the natives of 
this land have already forsaken Muhammadanism and Hinduism 
and made a public profession of Christianity , and since these 
numbers promise id future to increase and multiply at an 
accelerated rate , — reason, justice, and the advancement of the 
common weal unite in demanding the seasonable intervention 
of the State authorities in their bAalfi 

But what, it may be asked, are the specialties for the authori- 
tative settlement of which the interposition of the State is de- 
manded? To enter upon all the details would only be to 
perplex and embarrass the mind of the reader We must, 
therefore, restrict ourselves to the two or three leading points. 
When a married native renounces his or her ancestral faith and 
embraces the Christian instead, how does the change effect ike 
previous cotgugal alhance t Is it thereby dissolved or not t If 
not, what steps can be taken, in order to ensure the fulfilment <tf 
its obligations ? 

These and other collateral subjects have, as might have been 
expected, deeply engaged the attention of Chnsusa Ministers 
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*»d Laytnen of different denominations. Left wholly \inrem~ 
kted by any recognised Law, the erd muet be a great a *3 a 
{rowing one Every year and month and day mterame* the call 
lor some commensurate remedy In the total aosence, however, 
of any authoritative or Legislative measure on the subject, the 
Missionaries, after repeatedly discussing the different points in 
their varied bearings and relationships, have, for tneir own 
guidance as well as for the sake of securing general uniformity 
of practice, embodied the result of their aeliberatiom in the 
form of certain definite propositions and suggestion* These, 
on account of their gravity, sobriety, practical wisdom, and 
paramount importance m the present stage of Indian ameliora- 
tion, we shall here extract with the accompanying notes from 
the last of the pamphlets at the head of this article — 

" The Bible bong the true standard of morals to a Christian Government 
and iu Christian subjects it ought to be consulted in every thing which it 
contains on the subjects of marriage and divorce and nothing ought to 
be determined evidently contrary to its general principles 
‘ This proposition U too self-evident to require any comment, 

“ It is in accordance with the spiri^ of the Bible and the practise of the 
Protestant Church to consider the State as the proper fountain of legiala 
bon in all civil questions affecting nuffnage and divorce * 

This is one of those propositions which hu been not improperly pronounced 
nearly a truism No marriage or divorce as has been remarked T is legal 
unless ft be according to%he law and whatever the law enacts or even recognises 
is to he held valid thus the law practically define* marriage and divorce it may 
deflae wrongly and place them on other than a scriptural foundation but so 1* 
may do in regard to every thing with which it meddles Under these circumstances 
the duty of the Christian is plain He needs not to seek for such marriage or 
divorce as is forbidden by the Bible though legallr free to do so and if the law 
refuses what the Bible allows he must submit to its ordinance Bom xili passim 
The duty of the minister is a little more complicated 

Though the State may tighten or loosen the marriage tie more than the Bible 
sanctions it is plain enough that it has no power to force him to use improperly 
the authority it may have delegated to him , and accordingly it may be his duty 
ha certain oases to refuse both marriage and divorce But it seems impossible to 
deny the validity of either when sanctioned by the State on the go>und of its 
wanting the authority of Scripture otherwise as Christians are commanded to marry 
only m the Lord, we would be unmarry log nearly the whole world. The law for 
instance might allow two persons to many within the forbidden degrees of relation 
■hip but, however much he limen tea this no Christian minister wouM feel 
himself at liberty to remarry one of those persons to a third party, while tho 
other was still alive and the legal union undlssolred. If the contracting parties 
were Christians, and aware of their guilt, it would be a case for church d&efpUne ; 
bat In other oases surely common sense and charity require that the offender 
should be excused. To conclude marriage and divorce are to be held legal and 
valid, when recognised In any way by the Bute, but there may be oases where, 
though the Christian allows the legal right, he denies the moral right nes s it is 
his duty to suffer them, but not to form or share in them, to beat his testimony 
against them and to search the Scriptures that he may be enables to choose his 
own path aright. 

“ A mere contract, oral or written, between the p ar e nt! of two parties, 
proposed to be united ra wedlock, without the actual celebration of the 
marriage ceremonial, not being regarded by the nature* themselves as of 
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the essence tod validity of msiriaae, ought not to be io regarded by the 
Christian Church or the Chrutum legnbUore 

44 It is found on inquiry that inch ooatraets are ooeaakroaUy entered into} but 
t h»f they are net held hr the contracting partial themselves to be of the essence at 
rnUdlty of actual manage- Bitter parent may reaOe from hk promise, -only 
the party ao resiling U liable to rsproach or disgrace. 

u When the marriage ceremonial, authorised by Hindu and Muhammadan 
law and custom, is formally celebrated between die parties, whatever be 
th«r age, we are called on by reason and Scripture to regard such marriage 
as ctvtup end legally valid, and, consequently its obligations as mutually 
binding r 

It ought erer to be borne In mind that marriage is a contract both ctvil mud relt- 
gwvA As its essence seems to consist in the union of s man and women who are 
fledged to live together me husband and vnfe its validity cannot depend on the mode 
or form of the oeremomal by which jt is ratified That ceremonial may be wholly 
civil or partly civil and religions —and it may vary indefinitely with the manners, 
customs and sentiments of different nations in different ages In every country, 
whether civilised or barbarous, there is some act form or ceremony which is gene- 
rally held to constitute marriage and to legitimate the children When the question 
therefor/' is reusOi whether we as Christian* are called upon to regard those mar 
riages as valid and legally binding which are considered as such by the tribes or ns 
lions to whom the mimed parties belonged at the time when the matrimonial al 
lianoe was contracted and the matrimonial rites duly celebrated ?— It is humbly sub- 
mitted that we arc so called upon The very expression of the Apostle unbeliev 
ing wife unbelieving hut band i e heathen vnfe heathen husband of necessity 
imports that he regarded them as legitimately husband and wife while in their 
heathen state— because so constituted and ajeounted by their own customs and laws 
Bo our Saviour Wvign he says What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder seems to imply that those wefe joined together by an ordinance of 
God, £r lhwfullv married or were so united add regarded by the laws and customs 
which prevailed m his time though none of the parties had then become believers in 
Christ t € 

‘ Renunciation of Hinduism or Muhammadanism being regarded by 
*Hmdu and Muhammadan law and usage as tantamount to civil or legal 
death the non renouncing party is at liberty to treat the other as repudiated 
or divorced but the Christian convert, ia not entitled to avail himself or 
herself of the Hindu or Muhammadan law, and regard his or her voluntary 
renunciation of ancestral faith as of itself releasing him or her from the 
obligations of the previous conjugal alliance, or as rendering him or her free 
at once to contract another 

* The Iiv of the unbelieving party may entitle it to regard the other as civilly 
dead or legally repudiated nut the law of the believing party does not entitle it 
So regard the other as ipso facto civilly dead or legally repudiated A change of 
religious opinion does not according to Chratian lav dissolve any previously 
contracted bonds or obligations Should the unbelieving party therefore not avail 
itaelf or the conceded right or permission of iti own law, but still think it good or 
well (Iwrildowi) * e consent wish or will to live with the believing party 
and dlaoharge as before the duties of husband or wife it is concluded that the 
latter or believing party is bound by the previously contracted obligation, to treat 
the unbelieving party as husband ox wife ^precisely se if no change of religious 
sentiment had taken plaoe (See 1 Cor IT 13 . 14 ) 

" If the unbelieving party willfully desert or appear obstinately 
0 refuse to kve with the believing party as husband or wife, such 
wilful desertion or continued refusal being presumptive evidence of a red 
at fan intended divorce, it it su premely desirable that some legal plan or 
utensure should be devised for universal adoption, whereby the behewer 
aright satisfactorily ascertain whether be or the ha* been definitively cast off 
erfottnally repudiated. 
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* Itte MpMftfcm assume# it M tndUpuUhle that in ao ease whatever save that 
of eduftery » the betitver entitled to me for diwee (Me Matt. xix. 8-9, and 1 
Cor vii 10, 11 ) Whether the Hindu or Mu h am m adan law declare a renondatioh 
of Hiadoiarn or Muhammadani»m to be. y*o facto, a $o*t grtftod of divert* or sot, 
the law of the Christian utterly disclaims the validity of any%uch around. Aooord 
isgty if the utibeHeving party be willing to abide by the antecedently farmed nuptial 
bond, the believer baa no option— no alternative — u, in that case, there neither la, 
nor can be any dissolution of the original tnamaaf But, if, in consequent!# of the 
permission ana sanction of Hindu or M ubamnaadan law the unbeliever depart, 1 c 
separate himself or herself— in other words finally and formally cast oft repudiate 
or divoroe the believing party— the Utter not bang •» ttu cose the rfworcer W Me 
divorced, must be accounted as freed by the wilful and deliberate act of the 
former from the ties and obligations of the previous matrimonial union ; and 
consequently at liberty to contract another (Sec Cor vii 15 ) 

* So much for the great pnmctples which the subject mvolv& But, m 
practice difficulties do arise, for the effectual remora! of which the Supremo 
Legislature alone is competent. From the present constitution of Hindu 
society, and the entire want of any legislative enactment on the subject it li 
often impossible to learn the real mind of the unbelieving party j particu 
iarly if that party be the wife She may be herself m close confinement m 
her father’s house or m that of some other fnend Her hftsband »o» hla 
conversion, becoming an out cast, may be positively debarred all access to 


will or desire — concerning the continuance of her conjugal alliance with 
himself? How is be to know whether she is obstinately bent and deter 
mined to avail herself of her own law and so to disown and repudiate him 
forever? — or whether from natural ‘affection towards hin^ or any other 
cause she is willing to forego the ngist and privilege conceded by her own 
law and consequently willing sfctll to hi e with him m conjugal union l 
Some authorised plan or method by which these important points ^an be 
legally ascertained without doing unnecef^ary violence to natural feeling or 
national custom seems imperatively demanded alike by the conditions of 
private and social well being and the pressing exigency of circumstances • 
But what plan or method, lt^nay be asked can be proposed for the due 
attainment of so desirable an end > Without presuming to dictate in so 
delicate and important a point, the Missionaries unanimously offer the fol 
lowing suggestion viz 

“ That is order to ascertain the true sentiments of the unbelieving party, 
the magistrate be authorised on petition of the believing party to have the 
former , (being at least 14 years of age tn the case of a male and 19m 
the case of a female ) brought before htm, tit open court or m his own 
private house, or m any other convenient place there to be questioned «« 
the presence or hearing of the petitioning party and /mends as fo Atj or 
her wtUtngness or imwtUmgness to live with and be considered the husband 
or wife qf the latter— that if the unbelieving party be found willing thus 
to hoe with the other he or she be at once pronounced at liberty to do so, 
and immediate steps be taken to ensure the consummation of such voluntarily 
repressed wish —but that m the event of a positive refusal on the part 
of the unbeliever at the first examination, the same party {after the lap** 
of at least a twelvemonth during which there may be ample scope for 
refection on the one hand and concikatum on the other,) be brought 

More the magistrate and similarly interrogated as Ae/ore—fAtf/, j P°*~ 
sile means of coneQeatm have been tried, should the refusal be still per* 
stated m, the fact be pmbUcly mno s motd tmd qfiesallf recorded, — end that 
T^ ^^reemUZ^lstgnodbu the magistrate^ furnished to the 
petUumag party, as the voucher of a legal divorce * 
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We presume, that, under the expression * ample scope for 
reflection on the one hand and conciliation on the other, must 
be included not perely the official interrogation in presence 
of the Magistrate but free and unrestricted access, at proper 
eeasons and under equitable regulation, to the unbelieving party 
Without this, what mean* of conciliation can be applied F What 
opportunities of subduing or counteracting prejudices can pre- 
sent themselves? If the unbelieving party be the wife, she is 
peculiarly helpless. Already, in a peculiar sense, the victim of 
ignorance and superstition, heathen relatives and interested 
priests will be sure to ply her with all kinds of wicked stones, 
absurd inventions, revolting fancies, and blasted hopes. The 
infamy of apostecy will be depicted in terms expressive of 
loathing and horror The manners, habits, and customs of the 
Christians wjll be represented as the vilest and most contaminat- 
ing* ‘The fearful consequences, in the present world and the 
next, not merely to herself but to all her kindred to latest 
generations, will be painted in the most dismal colours. Ihe 
curses of ancestors, of potent sages and of the gods will be 
described as about to buret, in ope fell cataract, ou her devoted 
head. Under* the mingled feelings of excitement and terror 
thus produced, the poor creature, is utterly enervated and 
paralysed She is not the mistress of her own thoughts , and 
cannot give free utterance tfr her own genuine and spontaneous 
jJesires. For all this, what remedy can be devised ? We know 
of none, save the concession to tha husband, of a clear legal 
right of occasional intercourse and fair conference — not m the 
immediate overawing presence of the Magistrate or amid the 
distracting colloquies of hostile and wily relatives — but with 
herself alone Or, if this were deemed too much, and it were 
thought advisable to prevent any suspicion of unfair or unjnstifia- 
able me%ps being employed at such interviews, it might be so 
managed that the parties could be within sight, though not within 
hearing, of the Magistrate, or some other oflicial personage, whose 
testifoony would ne altogether unimpeachable On this point 
we cannot write too strongly or positively Those who, apart 
from expeneuce, merely theorue on the subject, cannot possibly 
conceive or realise the nature anji extent of the timidity, shyness, 
bashfulness and backwardness of respectable Hindu females, 
of good caste, in opening their lips or unveiling their frees m 
the present of male strangers of their own race, — and how 
much more in the presence of Mlechchaa, or unclean foreigners ? 
Their habits of seclusion, early training, imbibed prejudices, 
and hereditary national customs — all tend unfailingly to inch 
n result Now, m the case of any one male or female adult, or 
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nuoor, talcing refuge in the house of a Chnatuo, under the 
inflame* of a desire to join the Chnstian Church, this 
right of access is at once conceded to the heathen friends. 
Were they to seek for access to the renoupemg party, and 
all access were denied, such denial would instantly no construed 
into a prxma facte evidence of forcible reetramt , and a Court 
of Law would, on application, authoritatively interfere. And 
u it even-handed justice freely to allow the exercise of a natural 
right to one party, which is peremptorily refused to another? 
Impossible • 

Understanding, then, the proposition in this enlarged end com- 
prehensive sense, we have no hesitation in saying, that an order 
or enactment of the nature suggesfcd, if once formally promul- 
gated, would go far to secure the great practical object, the reali- 
sation of whicn, the interests alike of justice and humanity unite 
in demanding Sooner or later, the day must come, wh^n^our 
Legislators can no longer evade or postpone the determinaUon 
of the present, and other similar questions— the equitable deter- 
mination of which, on the great broad principles of Catholic 
jurisprudence, ought to constitute one of the prime vocations of 
a Cml Government, and one .of the chief ends of its very 
being A shrinking cowardice in timeously grappling with suen 
subjects, is not weakness • merely , it is a wrong , — ti jyrong 
against those classes of the community whose natural rights ana 
privileges demamf the protection *)f Government, as much as 
their peaceful demeanour and principles of unshaken loyalty, 
merit a return of gratitude find esteem For they, whose grand 
maxims of religious and civil polity are, “ Fear God, honour the 
King/* will ever be found not good Christians merely, but the 
best of cituens. 


The next topic that claims our immediate attention ts that of 
Inheritance, — not Inheritance in general, but Inheritance aa 
ordained by Hindu and Muhammadan law, and now proposed to 
be modified and regulated by the Lex Loci, in the case of persons 
renouncing the Hindu or Muhammadan religion 

In order to comprehend this matter aright, it is neceseary 
first to state what the Hindu and Muhammadan laws of Inheri- 
tance, in reference to such a contingency, really are 

The Hindu Law, as briefly and accurately represented in one 
part of the Minute at the bead of this article, in its original un- 
modified forxn»if, that u a Hindu, on becoming a Christian or Mos- 
salmao, is considered as having hot carte , and hence that he and 
his heirs, being Christians or Mussulmans, are declared to have 
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certainly forfeited all right to the ancestral (and probably also the 
self-acquired) property lie possessed, or bad a claim to, at the 
time he changed his religion * 

The evidence, establishing this point, is dear and conclusive 
The following is the deliverance of the highest Hindu authority 
on the subject — M Eunuchs and outcast**, persons born blind or 
dea£ madmen, idiots, die dumb, and such as have lost the use of 
a limb, are excluded from a share of the heritage.” — Sir W Jones’ 
translation of the Institutes of Manu, Chapter ix. Section 201 
That this law, as it regards persons who have lost caste by re- 
nouncing ^Hinduism, would yet be enforced, seems eaually evident. 
Mr Oolebrooke, whose extensive acquaintance with Hindu Law 
is universally acknowledged, ^ys: — "I do not think any of our 
courts would go f ito proof of one of the brethren (of a family) 
being addicted to vice or profusion, or of being guilty of neglect 
of obsequies and duty towards ancestors But expulsion from 
caste , leprosy, and similar diseases, natural deformity from birth, 
neutral sex, unlawful births, resulting from an uncanonical mar- 
riage, would doubtlessly now exclude , and I apprehend it would 
be so adjusted in our AdalaU ” 

The late Sir W H Macnaghtcn, whose comprehensive know- 
ledge of botlTlImdu and Muhammadan Law is generally admit- 
ted, $eeftis to be of the same opinibn In his Principles and 
Precedents of Hindu Law, a work published at the expense of 
the Bengal Government, for the use of tEeir courts, in the 
chapter on “ Exclusion from Inheritance,” (VoL 11 p 131 ) 
this gentleman, who appears not to nave inserted any opinions 
which he deemed erroneous, mentions a case quite m point, 
which came for decision before the Patna Court of Appeal In 
this case the following question being proposed to the Native 
Law Officer — “A person of the Hindu persuasion having be- 
come a convert to the Muhammadan faith, on whom will the 
property which descended to him from his forefathers, and that 
which he himself acquired, devolve ?”— the Pandit delivered it 
as hi% opinion, and the opinion seems to have been admitted as 
correct by the Court, that — “ Whatever property the mdm- 
al, previously to his conversion, was possessed and seized o£ will 
devolve on his nearest of kin who professes the Hindu religion.” 
Several gentlemen, too, holding important judicial situations in 
the Hon'ble Company’s Service, in Bengal, who have been pri- 
vately consulted on the question, as to whether conversion to 
Christianity would exclude a Hindu from inheritance, have been 
compelled, after reference to the best authorities on the subject, 
to declare it as their opinion, that were the Hindu law to be as 
usual regarded, such must be the consequence, — the conversion 
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neeeawrily treating lncorapetttHy to perform the foil enl obse- 
quies — the J performance ot which la the foundation of *11 chum 
to inheritance I s 

That, in the Presidency of Madras as well as Bengal, the 
saine law is considered m full force, 'we infer from Sir Thomas 
Strange, who, in his Elements of Hindu Law, chapter 9, thus 
refers to the Law of Inheritance, as there administered — ^ It 
remains to consider one case, that may be said to be, with refer- 
ence to personal delinquency, instar omnium occurring*** every 
enumeration on the subject, as a cause of exclusion, v^. degrada- 
tion, or the case of the outcast* Accompanied with certain 
ceremonies, its effect is, to exclude him from all social inter- 
course , to suspend m him eve rf civil function , to disqualify 
him for all the offices, and all the charities of life He is to be 
deserted by his connexions* who are, from the moment of the 
sentence attaching upon him, to * desist from speaking to Inm, 
from sitting in his company, from delivering to Aim any inherited 
or other property , and every civil or usual attention ^ so that a 
man, under these circumstances, might as well be dead.” 

Though the same law exists in the Bombay presidency, it 
appears to have practically fiftlen very much pito desuetude 
there According to the symmary of Hindu Law amLCustom, 
made by the late Mr Steel, under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay* it seems however there are yet some enact- 
ments recognized, which open the way to most serious oppres; 
sion He says — ** A man, entirely losing caste , by changing fus 
religion, from motives of avarice , has no right to share in the 
partition of familv property , unless he did so, in return for a 
grant to the whole family of a xputtan, &c when he would be 
allowed a share If the change of religion were operated by 
force, the relations might, at their option, reserve to the party 
a maintenance ” p. 225 Why may not the Hindu relations 
of any one who becomes a Christian, make a successful attempt 
to prove that he did so from motives of avarice , and thus get him 
excluded from his share of the inheritance ? 

The Muhammadan Law on this subject is equally express 
and quite as oppressive as the Hindu. 

It is laid down by Sir W Macnaghten, in his Principles 
and Precedents of Muhammadan Law, p 1, as a prwcipk of 
Inheritance, according to the Sum doctrine, that “ Slavery, 
homicide, deference of religion and difference of alliance, ex- 
clude from inheritance and by a precedent quoted at p 86 of 
that work, it is evident, that although apostacy from Muham- 
madanism would not invalidate the descendant’s right to 
property devolving on him by the death of his ancestor before 
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his o dw w w w, he would be entitled to none whatever ortyfufl y 
devolving on him after ktt change of religion, See also Sect vL 
p 21, of the same work, where rt u assumed that #l entire exclu- 
sion” from inhemanoe is produced by beooming an infidel 
That the ScMa doctrine of inheritance on this point a gre es 
with the &st, m mentioned in the same work, p 40, and of 
course the results, by th» interpretation, would be equally 
oppressive It mutt also be added, that, by the most express 
enactments of the Koran, on which the code of civil law is 
founded, a M usual mao, on becoming an infidel, is liable to 
deprivation of the property he has himself acquired, as well as 
of that which descends to him by inheritance. 

From the whole^of the preceding facts and statements what 
is the legitimate conclusion ? It is this , — that, according to 
Muhammadan law, “ a renunciation qf Islamxsm neceiiarify 
deprictt the convert of all npht to property ancestral or acquired , 
— and that, according to Hindu law, “ a renunciation of Hmduum, 
necessarily excludes the convert from the present and disqualifies 
him for the future possession of any ancestral property , and also* 
according to many authorities , of any property that is se\f acquired, 1 * 
And yet, sueh were the laws which the British government, 
in their jredundant but mistaken generosity, had unwittingly 
adopted and voluntarily undertaken to administer ! No wonder 
though the head and heart of every man, who had imbibed the 
fnlarged principles of modern toleration, revolted at the anomaly 
of an enlightened government becoming a party to the enforce- 
ment of such persecuting enactments On the evil nature and 
injurious consequences of such barbarous laws it were almost 
idle now to dilate Some of these have been briefly pointed out 
in the forecited Minute , and with the quotation of a few remarks 
we must at present be satisfied — 

1 “ TV® law, when viewed aim ply in reference to mere aval rights, must 

appear to every enlightened man grossly to violate the first principles of 
natural justice ; ana such a law, therefore, as no wise and enlightened 
Government ought ever to sanction or enforce 

It u not necessary here to point out the advantages of the institution 
of property, or the source from which the right of property is derived 
For our purpose it u sufficient to know, that, in every cmnxed soentv, 
the advantages are acknowledged to be so manifold, as vastly to outweigh 
«U conceivable disadvantages j and that there is attached to die right an 
inviolability almost approaching to eacredneas These facta are bo in- 
disputable, th^ one end, if not the chief end, of every wise Government 
it* to protect and secure property, by the interposition of legal saactooM 
apd penalties And in cases which concern, the fulfilment of ng h tootta 
contract*, or conspiracy against die Government, and m these alone, 
is it deemed just to alienate property ? The justice of Ac former is 
founded 00 the very principles that recognise the right of property the 
justice of the latter is founded chiefly on the nature of that act which 
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ftwi kt the subversion of government i M the yo h a ot ny effort to over- 
throw flflat which alone protecta, deceemrfy anaiMlatos every Qhrim at 
title toprotwrtkrtL 

What then must wise and enlightened men think of this new cmo, ha 
which a Government, instead of controlling the**otward actions, at 
directing the vwihle efforts of men for the beet interests of society, appear* 
to ometep ita proper limits, and w cases of a conscientious change of 
pmate opinion, sanctions the infliction of penalties which almost equal 
m magnitude, those attached to that crime, which ranks tha highest ha 
the new of every Government 1 As, m the case of high treason, where the 
penalty of death is, inflicted, forfeiture of property affects all genera, 
bons , so, m the present instance, a mere change of sentiment, dh a sub- 
ject that may no more affect the stability of Government, oj the* general 
welfare of goody than the change of opinion on a question respecting 
the relative motions of the earth and sun— but may eminently promote 
the best interests of both, — not only stbject* a man to exclusion from 

all the offices and chanties of life,* ana disqualification for holding or 
inheriting any species of property but also involves his posterity in tha 
miseries of the forfeiture — and rentiers them outcasts, not^ only from all 
society bnt apparently from all law * 1 • 

" Surely,” may every enlightened man, yea, every man who makes any 
pretence to the knowledge of what is just and righteous, indignantly ex- 
claim, — ‘ Surely this is a case purely fictitious, or it is a highly coloured 
statement of some of the darkest features of the Inquisition, or an ex- 
aggerated representation of some practise prevalent among the ferocious 
horde* of the desert, or an unaginaiy picture of what majr fee reckoned ml 
instance of the most consummate irijustice, of which eveh the most lgno* 
rant and polluted creature can We guilty 1 ’ — * No such thing, * toll be the 
astounding reply ‘ it appears to be none other than a barbarous enact- 
ment of Hindu Law, Sanctioned by tbe British Government" 

We leave it to the heart of every wise and enlightened Bnton to fesl, 
in silence, the sudden surprise, ijpd dreadful humiliation, of such a state* 
ment 

2 We next observe, that, viewing tbe subject in reference to religion 
in general, every sound Thant must pronounce the enactment impious 

When he reflects that, from the defects of man’s knowledge, and the 
limitations of man’s power he 13 utterly incapacitated for penetrating tha 
recesses of the heart, and deciding upon its motives and pronouncing 
upon its judgments, and estimating the soundness of its convictions, ana 
denouncing penalties on its decisions and that to the Omniscient God 
•lone belongs the high prerogative of penetrating without the possibility 
of concealment, and pronouncing sentence, without the possibility of 
error —he can scarcely regard an act which, without the pretension, 
virtually implies an usurpation of this high function of Omnipotence, m 
any ether tight, than aa involving real, though it may be, un i nte nded 


twben, from the inquisitorial nMure of the enactment, he directa hk 
ights to ita outward effects, ana news these m connection with the 


mondand physical constitution of the universe —when be reflect* that for 
noaoTii to him unkno wn, and yet for reasons, which spjjpax to infinite 
nrioax and goodness to be sufficient, the Eternal God cause# his «un to 
abuse on the just and the unjust, sending down mn to fertifise the sod, 
and ensure a nch abundance of fruit for the sustenance Of the inhabitants 
of every chine, and the pro fe ss o re of every religion —and when, m per- 
fect c on trast to all this, ne considers a human ordmsttc* that appears to 
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condemn the constitution established by mi all- vise and afl-groooua Gfodt* 
br inve fr mg the principle that m one portion, at leMt, of the habitable 
globe, teeming with myriads of rational brings a conscientious change 
from one system of religious belief to another, both of which are afiEe 
tolerated in the greatSystem of providence, necessarily disqualifies for the 
enjoyment of those bounties of nature ao nchly pnmdfid, and formerly it 
may be, ao amply poaaeaeed —he cannot possibly regard such an ordi- 
nance m any other light than a# an impious contradiction to the divinely 
conatituted order of things 

3 Once more we obterve that, viewed in reference to Chrwtianrty 
and a Chnttian Government, the real Christian must feel such a law to 
be in palfftble contradiction to all the feeling* and principle# by which he 
ever profess*,* to be actuated, and which he believes to be en* tamped 
with tne signature of Divinity, a# well as a glaring outrage to the revealed 
will, and declared purpose# of the Infinite Mind 

A# a man of enlightened understanding he clearly perceive# that the 
law ii rnbvemve of the first principle# of Justice a# one who is convinced 
of the existence of an Almighty Superintending Power, he cannot cbvest 
it of the charge of impiety but as a Christian be see# it accompanied 
with btRer ana peculiar aggravation# — peculiar , we say, because m his 
mind it stands connected with new facts, combined with new principles, 
and associated with new manifestations of the Divine mind 

His first thoughts might be that deeds which involve injustice and 
impiety may be accounted equally unjust and impious whether committed 
by a professing disciple of Christ, or pn abandoned reprobate , yet that, 
regarded as the* acts of the latter they maintain a character of perfect 
consistency while, regarded as the actb of the former, they betray an mcoo- 
sistencj^so monstrous, that no language can 1 supply an adequate expression 
fOT It * 

And the inconsistency would appear greatly ^aggravated, when he 
reflected, that the particular deed in question which even when viewed 
Iptrt from Christianity involves injustice and impiety, also tended to 
counteract the revealed intentions of the Almighty by opposing a 
powerful obstacle to the spread of that religion which it# Divine Author 
designed to become universal and in furtherance of the design, com- 
manded his disciples to promulgate, as the richest blessing to all nations 
under heaven 

On farther reflecting that from the wretched constitution of society m 
India, the embracing of Christianity is, in other respects, attended with 
consequences the most injurious and distressing, — such as loss of home, 
employment, reputation &c he might be inclined to exclaim What ! — 
as if the dreadful result were not sufficient to excite commiseration, — 
shall u Christian Government, by an apparent refinement of cruelty, 
proceed a step further in the progress of actual, though it may be unin- 
tended persecution, and deprive the individual who has been unfortunate 
enough to embrace the Chnstmn faith of the very means of subsistence I 
—and that too, by sanctioning an enactment which implicates posterity in 
the tame miserable fobs, and which if it continue to he enforced, how- 
ever numerous may be the persons converted to Christianity who have 
been in respectable circumstance*, must suddenly reduce all of (Item and 
as far *» this law shall operate, their posterity also to a state of total 
destitution and beggary and thus a whole community be e at s bMah a d , to 
become a burden, instead of a blearing to society ! M 

A state of Law ao unjust in itself, and ao derogatory to the 
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cJutftcter of the British Government could not fell to attract 
the attention of all earnest Philanthropists. In 16S0, the subject 
was lamely dtacttssed, more particularly bv ihe^presentativea of 
the different branches of the Christian Church m Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood. Early m the following year, a statement 
and appeal on the subject was prepared and extensively 
circulated. Of it, as stated m the forecited minute, several 
copies were forwarded to leading individuals and committees of 
Societies at home, who had embarked on the cnterjfrize of 
Indian renovation A partial ugitalion was in consequence 
commenced. The Court of Directors, after been duly memori- 
alized, took up the question Eyly in 1832, they sent out a 
despatch to the Governor-General m Council, directing inquiry to 
be made and some adequate legislative remedy to be provided Did 
the Indum government of those days pause or hestt^e as to the 
path of duty? No. Lord William Bentmck was not the man to 
succumb to the intolerant spirit of an effete antiquity, or pander 
to the cravings of an m&ensate bigotry In conformity, and let 
this be specially noted, in strtet conformity with the declared 
sentiments and express request of tfie Honorable Court, the Supreme 
Government lost no time in giving 9 the matter a fuU^tnd deliberate 
consideration The gratifying and satisfactory result soon ap- 
peared Among the Regulations of 1832, 16th Octob<?^ was 
promulgated the foMowing — 


« Clause VIII Such part of Clause II Section 3 Regulation VIII 1705, 
enacted for the province of Benar A —which declares that m causes in which 
the plaintiff shall be of a different religious persuasion from the defendant, 
the decision is to be regulated by the law of the religion of the latter, 
excepting when Europeans or other persons not being either Muhammadan* 
or Hindu* shall be defendants in which case the law of the plaintiff is to be 
made the rule of decision in all plaints or actions of a civil nature —is here- 
by resanded, and the rule contained in Section 15 Regulation IV 1793, 
and the corresponding enactment contained m Clause I Section 16, Regu- 
lation ni 1803, shall he the rule of guidance in all suits regarding succes- 
sion, inheritance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages and institutions 
that may anse between persons professing the Hindu and Muhammadan 
persuasions respectively * , 

« Qanae LX. It is hereby declared, however that the above rules are 
intended, and shall be held to apply to such persons only, as shall be bon* 
Jute professors of those religions at the time of the application of the law of 
the case and were design^ for the protectum of the rights of suck per— ns, 
not for the deprivation of the rights of others Whenever therefore, t* any 
did mat, the parties to nek rum be of deferent persuasions w|e» one party 
be of the Hindu, and the other qf the Muhammadan persuasion or 
when one or more of the parties to the smt shall not be either qf the Muham 
madan or Hmdu persuasion*,— the laws of those reiigums shall not he permit- 
ted to operate to deprweeueh party or parhes ef am property to which, but 
far theomerahen qf such tarn, they would have been entitled In all such 
cnees, the decision shall be governed by the principles of justice, equity, and 
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food opvKMKv ; a being: doHy understood that tbb p r py kk m ehnfl not W 
considered a* justifying the introduction of the Knghah or any foreign htw, 
or tbe application to foch ana of any rulo, not eanctiooed by tbonr 
principle* h 

This important Regulation tended, to a very great extent, to 
correct the crying evil throughout the Mufased districts of the 
Bengal presidency , while, by its formal sanctum <f a right pnn~ 
ciple and formal establishment of a sound precedent, it opened 
up the prospect of an ultimate complete consummation The 
deficiencies under which it laboured were threefold It left 
matters of they were, under the old intolerant regime, in the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay It left untouched the 
jurisdiction of tjie Suprenck Court any native resident in 
Calcutta, being 'subject to that Court, which, in this res- 
pect, is governed bv Hindu and Muhammadan laws, in their 
unregulated forms, continued as liable as ever to forfeit his 
property And lastly, it did not sufficiently clear up the 
disputed cases of property being heritable or retainable, when 
saddled with conditions of a superstitious or idolatrous character , 
which the inheritor or holder might find it impossible for him 
conscientiously to perform * r 


Here, then, the Lex I <jci comes m to tjie rescue la two 
of its special clauses, it apparently proposes to embody, in a 
^clearer and more definite form, the principle of Lord William 
Bentinck’s enactment These clauses are tie following — 

XI * Provided always that no Hindu or Muhammadan shall in conse- 
quence of any thinp in this Act contained, by renouncing the Hindu or 
Muhammadan religion, lose any right* or property, or deprive any other 
person of any right* or property " 


* Bespeaking the wyueaeti on this point, with which Lord W Bentinok a law wan 
worded and the little advantage which could be expected from it, if any case under it 
were to be considered by an European Judge or native law officer who wm unfriendly 
to Christianity a recent writer in the Burkaru ha* the following pertinent remarks — 


For what ia the common and usual state of the emae in retard to the property of Hindu ! 
A father makes hit Will la a few words In an unartlfioial manner telling nit eons to take 
poaaeatlon of his property end his dwelling home and to maintain the worship of the tally 
{dots and to perform hi* faaeral obsequies. It it easy and phut hie Co coo tend that the 
property thus bequeathed, is held on Che trust of performing, with It, the idolatrous rites 
which the Will prescribe* But these a Christian cannot consdsattonely perform How 
conic nient an excuse, then, is here, for a nominal Christian or a native law (Acer by whom 
native Chrlatlaas are hated to deprive them of all their property l Such Judge* or Magis- 
trate* as we read of In Henry Mertyn « Ufe, following In the Mahurrum pr oc essio n s, or 
buUdlni Hindu/" ' — -*■ — J 


Wind to" the equdyo/omsidsriag how much 


, would of course 


foe the IdoU and what pro parti on of U might b 
wtU. nad whet other proportion might afterwi 
wm ds n fo IW minds would bs absorbed by i 


take advantage of this pretext, and be quite 
<d^th# pro ^ j^ raa^ wa w ^^ repaired 


i worship n 

wants remain So be divided L 

. r mind. would be~3eofbed'by an inflexible me of abeotate j^rtke to the 

Mtadosi thoyvoeld tremble leaf they eboeU disturb the ashes of thotadtator were theyta 
take ms rape* from his heard* to provide tor his evsngeUxed ckQdran, era though apes 
*kMkkmt U<^ci in^ht atm raassl a to pay (tyt I that is the key ef all take retifiou) to pup 
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XIL “And it u hereby «ucUd, that*! much of the Hindu tnd 
rna«kn Unr m inflict* forfeiture of right* or prop* 1/ upon any party rmauw 
cnu^ ^ who h*s been excluded from th4 cuoxbuibkA of «dn of those 
rahgioM, shall cam to be enforced u Lew in theXJouit* of the Ent Indie 
Comply” •• 

The immediate extension of sach a righteous law, agreeably 
to what we presume to be the design of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, to ail the territories of the East India Company, wnthM 
and without the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and m all 
the three Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay would 
at once implement and supply the first two deficiencies. The 
reasonable supposition that all property, ancestral or acquired, 
wag honestly meant to be declared heritable or retainable, irre- 
spective of all inequitable condition t, connected junth idolatrous or 
superstitious usages , would implement and supply the third and 
last deficiency But, as much ambiguity evidently still lowers 
over this branch of the subject, it could at once be removfccK by 
formally declaring, “ that in the event of such conditions as those 
now alluded to being attached to property — conditions, the 
imposition of which may be pronounced unwarrantable as being 
opposed to, and therefore superseded by, the higher obligations 
of natural justice and revealed law — conditions, thp«perflttmance 
of which may be adjudged intolerable, as being subve^ive of 
the dictates of reason and the rights of conscience , — the-dudge 
or Magistrate be empowered and required, in accordance with 
the spirit of British law and the practice of the High Court of 
Chancery, to review, overrule, modify, or cancel such unreason-* 
able conditions altogether, or otherwise adjudicate for the relief 
of the party concerned, agreeably to the first principles of natural 
equity and the suggestions of a good conscience ” 

On the understanding that such might be regarded as the 
import and significancy of the proposed law, and such the nature 
and extent of its application, in the view of its framers, we could 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the wisest, most 
righteous, most compendious and at the same time comprehen- 
sive measures which has ever emanated from the nalb of 
Legislation. 

Apart, however, from our doubts respecting the operation of 
a law, which contains the expression, that no one, “ by renouncing 
the Hindu or Muhammadan religion, lose any rights or propeaty, 
or deprwe any other person of any rights or property apart. 
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also, from the absence of an? distinct, explicit, definite danse 
designed to nullify or set aside unreasonable conditions , — Our 
satisfaction is not a little abated, in consequence of some of the 
equivocal and restrictive provisions of the XIIL, or clause imme- 
diately following ^-provisions, which, m our calm and deliberate 
judgment, must go far to defeat and neutralise the just and 


neficent object seemingly contemplated by the XL and XXL 
two preceding clauses. The objectionable supplementary 


or two preceding clauses, 
clause is as follows — 


supplementary 


XIII “ Provided always, and it u hereby enacted, that if, in any case 
Calling wifdin the provision* of Section XI and XII , it shall appear to the 
Court that the application of any of those provisions would outrage the 
reUgvms feelings of any party agpnst whom the Court u called mom to apply 
them, the Court shall state the facts of the case and submit the statement 


for the decision of the Court of Appeal, who shall decide whether the provi- 
sions are to be applied or not, and with what modifications, and whether an* 
and, rghat compensation shall be given to any party for the loss which each 
party nay sustain in case the said Court of Appeal should decide that the 
said provisions should not be applied ” 


After having, as we supposed, fairly escaped from the thickets 
of the wilderness, and found our way cleared of all further 
obstructions, we are here made suddenly to stumble on a “ thick- 
set hedge” oi briars and thorns^ -presenting new entanglements, 
and interposing new and unexpected difficulties. 

The very introduction, m connection with such a subject at 
all, of such an expression ad the “ outrage of religious feelings,” 
c is highly inexpedient, inasmuch as no case of the nature con- 
templated can possibly arise, in whith one or other or both of the 
parties concerned, may not plausibly allege that their 4 ‘ religious 
reelings” have been “ outraged , and thus the door will be 
thrown wide open, or rather an express challenge and invitation 
offered, under the sanction of law, to the presentation of inter- 
minable complaints, leading to vexatious litigation and endless 
strife If, in order to meet certain unforeseen contingencies which 
may possibly arise, license is to be granted for mtdhfyxna, in 
extreme or peculiar cases, the provisions of section Al and XII , 
surely the substitution of some such general expression «as 
" grievous personal inconvenience or disturbance of the public 
peace,” instead of the more irritating and provocative one 
of “ outrage of religious feelings,” would answer every reasonable 


bwiUM he would deprive” the raet of the femily of the property which vtt held o • trust 
for the worth lo- of the Idol. And that lack* upon lucks might be retained, while * lew 
thousand* or hundreds of rupee* only, were in Chet, required for the idol Without any 
refinement! or prorim, let tut have a distinct, explicit, sincere recognition that no man a hall 
forfeit hi* property on account of hia rettftoc, and let thk law be ao proamlffitad u to ihow 
that the Government la ia earnest about it, and I venture to mj that we abaft fend the 
Judicial Hmnti of the Company discovering that ao aim pie an enactment require* nothing 
whatever, but honetty and Inane** on their part, to *eenre for It the same popular a— at 
a* every tolerant bum art which liberal tests— sq have canted tn rax own country now 
powaacw there.** 
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end of justice, sod help to obviate or allay one of the 
greatest of human evils — the exasperati6n of religious bigotry 

Again, the introduction of the restrictive words, “and whe- 
ther a*y,” m the latter part of the clause must also go far to 
neutralize the benefits obviously and humanely* intended by the 
equitable provisions of section XT and XII, inasmuch as, 
even in cases in which positive “ lots' is supposed to be sustained 
by the non-application of these provisions, it is thereby left at 
the sheer discretion or option ot the Court, “ whether am/* 
compensation far such acknowledged “ loss” is to be made at all 
Is tnis equitable? We decidedly think not Ttys limiting 
words, " and whether any,” ought most assuredly to be altogether 
omitted — retaining simply the words, “ what compensation, &c.,” 
— rendering it thereby imperative # on the Cc^irt to grant some 
adequate compensation, in strict accordance with the sacred 
principles of justice, equity, and good conscience^ 

That this supplementary clause XIII , in its "presoiA form, 
might be made to operate most injuriously, we think but too 
clear from the very note of illustration which is appended to it 
The note is aa fallows — 

f The tort of case which Section Kill is intended to meet may he thus 
exemplified A married Hindu mas renounces his religion and becomes 
subject to the lex loot according to that law he might sue for a restitution of 
conjugal rights if his wife refused to cohabit with him But according*!*) Hindu 
law the wue would have a right to separate herself from a husband who had 
become outcast, and nevertheless to nave her maintenance out of his 
property ’ • 

• 

To render coercive by law the provision relative to main- 
tenance* in the case supposed in this note, would involve a prin- 
ciple of more than doubtful equity, and might lead to the 
greatest abuses in practice By Hindu and Muhammadan law, 
the party renouncing his religion is regarded and treated as 
civilly or legally dead, the non-renouncing party js conse- 
quently at full liberty to cast off or repudiate the other Hie 
renouncing party, however, if a Christian has no such right or 
liberty , inasmuch as his voluntary renunciation off 1 an- 
cestral faith does not of itself in the eye of Christianity, release 
him from the obligations of the previous conjugal alliance, or 
render him free at once to ^contract another Now, in such 
circumstances, would it not appear wholly ineauitable and Con- 
trary to the general spirit of British Law, in ail cases, to compel 
the renouncing party to furnish maintenance to the* other, wno, 
merely because of a change of religious sentiment on the part of 
her husband, refuses to live with him and to fulfil the ordiuaiy 


v 
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conditions of the matrimonial contract ? More especially would 
not this appear unreasonable, when it is remembered, that, in 
the retention and exercise of her own religious sentiments and 
practices, she man so far as her husband u concerned, be left 
altogether free and unfettered ? 

Besides, to provide by law, that, in all cases, such mainte- 
nance must be furnished by the repudiated husband, would be 
uniformly to ensure and almost necessitate a continued separa 
tion, with all the grievous inconveniences and evils to both 
parties, os well as to society at large, inevitably attendant there- 
upon , mt^srauch as the lure of such maintenance would always 
be sure to operate on the friends and relatives of the repudiated 
wife, in the way of a bounty or bribe to induce and enable them 
to prevent the possibility di a re-umon, however much such 
re-umon might accord with the spontaneous wishes of her own 
unbiassed mind From all this, it seems to us abundantly 
deaf, Chat, if^ any such explanatory yet restrictive clause is to be 
inserted at all, the very utmost which ought to be ordained, 
should be, to render “ maintenance” in no case, ipso facto , 
obligatory on the repudiated party, but to leave all cases open 
for the investigation and decision % of a Court of Equity * 


Dismissing, however, all details, we must earnestly plead for 
the desirableness and necessity of a clear and explicit, a large, 
tolerant and comprehensive measure, suited to the exigencies of 


* The case selected U an example by the learned framer of the Draft Act we can 
not but regard aa In all respects a singularly infelicitous one A more clear and 
unexceptionable case would be the following —Suppose a family mansion according 
to the principles of Hindu inheritance and the usages of Hindu Society to be 
equally divided andpartitioned between two sons and their families suppose one of 
these to renounce Hinduism and to embrace Christianity or any other faith ,~-it is 
clear, that, w the present etate of the late of oaete and of the condition of native 
eociety generally it would be impossible for the two brothers to live together hi the 
same house without endless snd nameless broils and inconveniences It would be 
for the peace comfort and happiness of both that one of them should retire from 
the house altogether Now here ia a fair case for a Court of Equity acting in the 
capacity of Umpire or Arbitrator to decide upon It might, on a deliberate review 
of all the circumstances of the case, be called upon to asy which of the br ot her s 
ought to withdraw and in doing so what compensation ought to be made to km Jbr 
the share of heritable property which he woe required to abandon. In like manner, 
in cues where part of the property is by the will of the Donor to be devoted to the 
worship of an idol or any other reBgiouf object, a Court of Equity could be at no 
lou in determining the average amount oi such specified offering And in the 
event of one or more members of a family renouncing their ancestral faith, ah that 
justice or equity could demand, would be, that their share of such idolatrous appor- 
tionment thoulcUbe deducted from the aggregate amount devolving on them by 
Inheritance, and handed over to the non-renouncing members of the family 
Aa this page was passing through the press, the report reached us, that the clauses 
respecting Inheritance were to be taken out of the Lex Iocs, and made a separate 
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tbe cue, and commensurate with the wants and requirements of 
modem animation. It is a matter of deepest interest and 
concern to all the leading parties which constitute the body- 
politic. 

Hie Hindu* themselves, the most orthodox not less than the 
most heterodox, are, or ought to be, especially interested in the 
introduction of a new and improved Law of Inheritance Indeed 
they, of all others, are, or ought to be, the most deeply concern- 
ed m the passing of such a salutary measure How scf? it may 
be retorted — Have they not been concocting petitions and pre- 
senting memorials against it ? Doubtless they have But in this, 
they have been acting a most suiqjdal part Blinded by exces- 
sive zeal for their temporal interests, or bewildered by the rage of 
exasperated bigotry, thev have been conducting themselves, m 
the face of the civilized world, like men who “kjiow not ^what 
they do ” They have been memorializing the Supreme Govern- 
ment to uphold inviolate the laws and institutions of Hinduism 
If they had only soberly considered and were led to understand 
anght what they were thus, in the simplicity of a profound un- 
consciousness, really praying for, they would be the first t(f stand 
aghast at their own rashness, aad the penlousnesa bf the position 
into which they had ultroneously brought themselves* What I 
suppose the Supreme Government, wearied at length and worn 
out with their incessant and reasonless importunities, were, in 
righteous retribution, to grant them the object of their petitio* 
m all its plenitude? What would be the result? Why, it 
would be none other than this — that, all the while, these Native 
gentlemen had been earnestly beseeching the Government to do 
that, the doing of which might inevitably lead to the deprivation of 
almost every Rajah , Zemindar , and Bahu in Bengal , of the whole of 
hit property ! Truly, may they bless the day when a Superin- 
tending Providence favoured them with a paternal government, 
which, knowing their best interests, better than they do them- 
selves, has manifested its fatherly tuition and defence, by /©fus- 
ing the prayer of petitions that would, if granted, involve 
so many of its children and loyal subjects in indiscriminate 
ruin 

But how, it may be asked, rtb we make out this to be tb^ real 
though unintended end an^scoj>e of the Native memorials? 
The process seems to us si^Ale, direct, and conclusive Renun- 
ciation o£ orapostacy from/Hinduism undoubtedly entails loss of 
caste* Loss of caste, according to the highest Hindu legal au 
thonties, as undoubtedly entails a forfeiture of hen table proper 
ty Now mark the connection. The law, respecting the loss of 
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caste, as it affects the right of mhehtance,nm<*a separate or isolated 
law The case of the outcaste is constantly associated with many 
other s that operate* a* cause* of disinheritance We might quote 
at large from the Institutes of Manu and other standard authors 
ties on the subject, but a single extract from Macnaghtens Pre- 
cepts and Precedents of Hindu law, (vol n p. 153,) m which 
the author furnishes an epitome of the whole, will amply suffice 
“ According,” says be, « to the Hindu law, an impotent person, 
one bord blind, one bom deaf or dumb, or an idiot, or mad or 
lame, one rho has lost a sense or limb, a leper, one afflicted with 
obstinate or agonising diseases, one afflicted with an incurable 
disease, an outcaste, the offspring of an outcaste, one who has 
been formerly degraded, one who has been expelled from socie- 
ty, a professed enemy to his father, an apostate, a person wear- 
ing tj&^tokeneof religious mendicity, a son of a woman married 
m irregular order, one who illegally acquires wealth, one incapa- 
ble of transacting business, one who is addicted to vice, one des- 
titute of virtue, a son who has no sacred knowledge, nor courage, 
nor industry, nor devotion, nor liberality, and who observes not 
immemorial good customs, one who neglects his duties, one who 
is immersed lfi •ace, and the sons whose affiliation is prohibited 
m the present age, are incompetent to share the heritage , but 
these persons, excepting the outcaste and his offspring, are en- 
titled to a suitable provision <5f food, raiment, and habitation ” 
Qn which the author remarks *• Were these disqualifying pro- 
visions indeed rigidly enforced, it maj- be apprehended that but 
very few individuals would be found competent to inherit property , 
as there is hardly an offence in jurisprudence, or a disease tn noso- 
logy, that may not be comprehended in some one or other of the 
classes.” 

What say our Native Memorialists to this ? It is in vam for 
them to Bhirk or attempt to evade the awkward and perilous 
predicament into which, by their own reckless and suicidal act, 
they voluntarily bring themselves, by alleging, or pretending to 
allege, that many of the causes of disqualification here enume- 
rated have become obsolete, or fallen into practical desuetude 
The same reputedly sacred, divine, and inviolable authority 
which ordained any one of then$ equally ordained all the rest 
The Lawgiver meant and intended a// to be alike unalterable and 
eternal. Either, therefore, all are absolutely binding, or none ml 
There is no alternative here. According to Hindu opinion and 
belief all are, or ought to be, held as unchangeably obligatory 
Neither the law in general nor any part of the law has been re- 
pealed by any competent authority And for any private mdi- 
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vidoak to presume to make a sefection, — to declare, according to 
Ikf varying judgment or capnce, what parti of the law shalTbe 
i^arded as hVving become obsolete, avoidable or void, and 
what not— that is, what parts of the law shall be observed or 
obeyed, and what not, — would be to arrogate the functions of the 
Supreme Lawgiver, and to assert their own superiority over him, 
to whose paramount authority they all the while profess to bow 
with implicit and adonng reverence While the law itself m 
unrepealed, no matter however much it may, from a vaftety of 
circumstances, be temporarily held m abeyance, or its special 
provisions lapse into a state of dormancy , it is still the law 
And though, by habU, custom, or sufferance , none of the dis- 
qualifications mentioned were now allowed t<J operate, yet it 
would be by sufferance only It is not by any legal right, that 
individuals now living, or any of their forefathers, todwhom might 
attach one or more of the orthodox and established disqualifica- 
tions, have entered on the possession of property, or are per- 
mitted to retain it. Consequently, any rigia stickler for anti- 
quarian barbarism, or any evil disposed person, has, at any 
moment, the power legally to annoy, and if mere law were rigidly 
administered, certainly to disinherit them Only* suppose the 
Hindu Law, in all its integrity, to be now in full forde,, and 
suppose any friend relative or member of a family, who might 
be beir at law, were to appear before afCourt, bound to enforce that 
law in its unmitigated form, saying, “ Here is such a Rajah, * 
Zemindar, or Babu who labours under one or more of the divine- 
ly prescribed disqualifications for inheriting or holding property, 
such as, being bom blind or deaf or dumb — having lost a sense or 
limb, — being afflicted with obstinate agonizing or incurable 
disease, — having illegally acquired wealth or shewn himself inca- 
pable of transacung business, — being addicted to vice, or desti- 
tute of virtue, sacred knowledge, courage, industry, devotion, or 
liberality, — neglectful of duties or inobservant of immemorial 
good customs, — I insist, upon it, therefore, that the law, be 
rigorously applied, that he be disinherited, and that I may at 
once be authorized to enter on the legal possession of the 
heritage, for holding which he is by law proved to be wholly 
disqualified ,**— suppose, we Bay, *uch application could be ma£e, 
in such hypothetical circumstances, what proprietor in all Bengal 
would, at this moment, venture to say that his estate is to him 
worth half a month’s purchase 7* No — All, or almost all would 

* Of thU t curious significant though withal, incidental proof wii lately fur 

rnahed at tl le meeting of Hindu inhabitant*, whose contemplated object wm» “ the 
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be found disqualified together And the only result of the 
prayer of the present Hindu memorialists, if folly and un- 
conditionally gp&nted, would bp a concession, amounting, * m 
effect, to a law establishing such general disqualification, as 
might lead to an almost universal disinheritance! Seeing, then, 
that the maintenance of the Hindu law inviolate would place 
m jeopardy the continued possession of all, or almost alfex- 
wting property , the only legal safety of the present race of 
Hindu Proprietors must consist, firet, m withdrawing their pre- 
sent suicidal petitions, and secondly, in uniting anew to memo- 
rialize the only competent authority — the Supreme Government 
of these realms — to declaim and enact, that, as many of the 
unreasonable disqualifications of inheritance may now be con- 
sidered practically obsolete, so, henceforward, all of them shall 
be considered in the same light, — none of them being any more 
allowed to operate, and all property being ordained to descend 
in the proportions directed by Hindu Law wholly irrespective of 
such proposterous grounds of disqualification * 


destruction of *11 Missionary school, irs Calcutta According to the authentic 
report of proceeding, which appeared in the Englishman a Mufasail Baba under 
»t&od to b« KilijMnid Bibu of CollecenaV T»ki rose up and spoke aa follows — 
What tie worthy President has said is quite *rue but it Is a matter of regret 
that thl'Vroent meeting cannot in any way oppose the conversion of the people 
Tm tons of the wealthieit of the natxx>es have for a tenet of year t feasted on beef 
o»a burgundy (and thereby have according to Hindu law completely loti caste ) 
^ their fathers are aware of the same for Davy Wilson s (s famous European Provj 
eriouer) bill* are presented to them for paymenj but these improper practice! are 
not put a stop to nor arc such torn excommunicated from 'society nor art they 
dtpntod of their heritage If then there is so much liberality at home how can it 
be expected that it is to be suppressed abroad ? The educated children of the 
n&tivM are now without any religion they havelong abandoned Hinduism and become 
free-thmkeri and freewaters The question therefore is not whether the natives 
should be Christians but simply this whether the Dharrna Sabha it to countenance 
that *n private which it deUtted by them in public r The plain out-spoken address 
of this speaker was not as might be expected much relished by those who** con 
sciencos must have been stung with a sense of guilt as the sound of such undeni 
abla but impalatable truths rung in their ear* The gentlemen assembled oould not 
certainly do better than take a hint from the old nroverb, that, they who live 
in glass honsei should take care to throw no atone* 


Xs the final proof sheet, containing these remarks was about to be returned to 
press the Hurkaru of the 4th June came to hand We make no apology for ex 
tr acting from it, the following admirable editorial — Some misconception, we 
believe exists both at Madras and in this presidency as to the principles whuA 
govern the policy of the British Government towards the different religions systems 
prevailing among th* natives of India. Universal toleration is the rule, and as* 
consequence universal liberty Liberty to believe, is liberty to disbelieve , end mo 
mange of faith can alter th# relation established between Government and It* 
subjects If fU th# Christiana in India were to turn Muhammadan*. Government 
would view the ohange with indifference equally so if all the Muhammad— mere to 
turn Christians 

While the Government it thus pledged to the principle of universal toleration in 
its own conduct and relations it w impliedly bound to prevent the infraction of the 
prmcipfr by ton foilAwnn nf «m* MrtiimU* r*«»w ^ 1 / ir i«. t _ ^ 


r the followers of any particular faith or religion. Manifestly it is end 
I on all for that mutual forbearance which u shows towards all, and to 
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Again, the educated Hindus, Philanthropists of every name, 
os well as the Supreme Government itself are, or ought to 
specially interested in the introduction of m new and improved 
Law of Inheritance a , 

How stands the case ? By an express Act of the British Par- 
1 lament in 1813, it is enacted that, “ whereas it is the duty of this 
country to promote the interests and happiness of the native in- 
habitants of the British dominions m India, ruch measures ought 
to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge, of rehgtous and moral improvement and, m furtherance 
of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to be afforded by 
law to persons desirous of going to and remaining m India, for 
the purpose of accomplishing tljpse benevolent designs , &c.” 
From the fact, that, m this clause, “ religious and moral im- 
provement” is as expressly contemplated and provided for as 
“ the introduction of useful knowledge,” it is clear, thaj pur 

renounce the nght of persecution We take this to be a self evident proposition 
And the only question of doubt in any came is aa to its application Doea it at all 
apply and how to the case of native Chrutians ? Iu order to answer the question, 
let us ask what is persecution We take it that the infliction of any injury in con 
•salience of the holding of an obnoxious fqfth is persecution Who demurs to this 
definition 1st him give us a sounder one who doubts It, let him ^wclnde from his 
min d the tjas which he may have conceived from a. particular case and test it, by 
some case easily supposable which is indifferent to his feelings A betfrr cannot 
be pat then thstef *s English father dis nheiiting ins child because c r the he ¥S^<Jory 
of his opinions —perhaps ^ecsuee, while the father thinks hap tiara meant dipping 
the whole body in the water the son a worse GAek scholar but a better ecclesias 
tieal antiquary and historian, chooses to consider it to mean sprinkling We say that 
is persecution and a law which should of itself inflict dishension for mere error of 
opinion would be a law of persecution Now is that or is that not in substance 
the Hindu Law for which the Petitioners contend and from which relief is Sought 
by native Christians We confess it appears to us so to be and consequently we 
regard the Law as repugnant to the great fundamental principle of universal tolera 
tion, which is the rule of the British Government 
Are we nght, and is the consequence for which we insist disagreeable to tho 

f tenoral body of the Hindu people ? We counsel them to reflect, in that esse qn the 
mmense profit they them selves derive from the principle A firm and undenting 
adherence to it protects them from fanaticism of which they have little conception 
Reflecting on this let them beware how they narrow the application of tne princl 
pie Their own safety consist* in the universality of its enforcement Let them 
only reflect what might ultimately be the censequences to themselves of a persecution 
of native Christians. 

Be it observed that we are only contending against a law of intolerance, and inch 
we regard that which disinherits for religious opinion* and we rest our argtunent, 
at pressnt, only on the one great duty and right of Government— of securing equal 
right*, and liberty of conscience But there are many other consideration* Tha 
forfeiture inflicted on the native Christian results from a theory of the institution of 
property which is utterly unphilosophical barbarous, superstitious In defensive 
The institution of property ought to have in view the good or the living The forfsl 
ttirt alluded to, i* a violation of this principle To allow the interest* of the lilting 
to be aaerified to those of the dead would be unworthy a civilised GuveJIunent. We 
are sure then an many unconverted Hindus who are sufficiently enlightened to enter 
tain this opinion In conclusion, let us observe we merely throw these remarks out 
for reflection, and shall pursue the subject further, when we are favored with a copy 
of the answer of Government." 
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British legislators were prepared to anticipate an J p***ible 
change* which might acue frbm the peaceable mcukaUon of 
true “religion and moral* and to regard these change* a* the 
** accomplishtnep* of benevolent designs.” * 

Now then, arising out of the present educational movements 
of Government itself, not less than the operations of Societies 
and individuals, aU of them akke tauetwma by the Imperial Ar- 
hament, there is a reason of resistless force and efficacy. Hu* 
reason has been set forth in the Minute on Indo-Bntish Law, in 
the following terms — 

" What fe the natural — the inevitable effect which moat emu, not merely 
from the directly evsngeHsiog measures m progress, but from the success 
of the Government ana other Educational schemes for the enlightenment 
of this mighty peop> ? From the hature of the component parts of Hindu- 
ism — contasted with the range of European Literature, Science, and Theo 

S it not demonstrable, that one grand effect, wherever a high Eng- 
icatioaiis imparted, will be, the demolition of those errors which 
te at once its basis and superstructure ? Is not such abstract or 
theoretic demonstration borne out by numberless fact* t Listen to the 
testimony of one, whose experience and position m native society must 
invest hi* assertion* with authority The Reformer , — so English news- 
paper, conducted several years ago by a native Editor of rank, learning 
and wealth j and the organ of a Urge and influential body of educated 
Hindus, — contrasting the vxsxble fruits of ordinary Missionary exertion wUh 
those realised by the Hindu College thus proceeded emphatically to ask — 
“ Has ct (the Hindu College) not been the fountain of a new race of men 
amongst us ? From that institution as from the rock from whence the 
mighty Ganges takes its nse, a nfttion is flowing m upon this desert country 
. to replenish it* withered fields with the living waters of knowledge ! Have 
aU the efforts pf the missionaries given a tithe of that shock to the superstitions 
of the people which has been gwen by the Hind* College ? Thu at once 
shews that the means they pursue to overturn the ancient reign of idolatry 
U not calculated to ensure success, and ought to be abandoned for another 
which promise* better success ” 

Without being st all pledged to the accuracy of this comparative estimate, 
must we not hold such a genuine native testimony to be conclusive as to 
the operative pouter of a superior English Education t* ove rturn in g the 
supersUtidns and idolatries of India ? If so, must not the Government 
perceive, into what a predicament of inconsistency it redacts itself as well 
as all the friends of Native Education, if die law of inheritance and succession 
be nbt speedily ameliorated, and made co-extensrve with the wants and 
exigencies of the entire body of the people i An awakening and enlighten- 
ing knowledge is comrmntwucatcd which sweeps away the gross absurdities of 
Idolatry and Superstition from the minds of those who acquire it. In this 
land, ahnowt all property is left, burdened with conditions of an idolatrous mad 
sudbrstitions character Mark, then, the dilemma into which, m consequence 
of the Government and other Educational measures, the educated Hindu is 
brought! Jj^he performs the superstitious or idolatrous condition*, in order 
to secure hi* property he must* by such performance, do violence to ku 
reason, hts conscience, and his mtbhcly avowed sentiments • — in a word, be most 
act the part of a wicked and deceitful hypocrite ! If, on the other hand, be 
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hn moral fortitude aaongh to rcsttt any temptation and suffer any kwsratbsr 
than submit to the menace of reason, conscience and character, he mtut, 
while the law remain* unaltered, by hit non-falfihneat of the mprfrsU(h|jhs 
«*d idolatrous conditions, forfeit mil right to property m a word, m if 
the acquired possession of superior intelligent warn a erase of tfe first 
magnitude, he must, m consequence of hta being the 'happy possessor of 
such intelligence, submit to the infliction of one of the highest penal 
seventies f 

But, as there is in human nature an extreme repugnance to the low of 
property; and as time will show, that, however much power and wealth 
may be flattered by the interested and the needy, a course of systematic 
hypocrisy must eventually call forth the contempt and indignation of 
enlightened community , —what may we expect to be the operation of t he 
present law, as it affects the /Ware spread of sound knowledge and mtelli- 

C ce among the Natives ? What can we expect except that the spread of 
b will be vastly and indefinitely retarded ? What a solemn mockery to 
be, on the one hand, holding out all mlnner of encouragements — u\ the 
shape of salaries to qualified teachers, and stipends and scholarships to 
promising students — to stimulate to the pursuit and cultivation of 
superior Knowledge and intelligence —and on the other, by a conti- 
nuance of the present law, holding out positive discouragements dfr a na- 
ture too appalling to fiul of fatal success I And herein lies the strength 
of these discouragements. Superior intelligence, \f accompanied by a 
good conscience, may become penal by being attended with the depriva- 
tion of all one's possessions — and that too, in such trying circum- 
stances as to loss of caste and reputation, that the immediate punishment 
of death might often be more toleqible Surely that njan knows little 
of human nature who does not a perceive m this, the surest check to all 
enquiry and the most powerful restraint on every desire to acquire pr culti- 
vate any knowledge v^uch must, without a violation of conscience issue in 
such disastrous results The good thing! of this life take far too firm a 
hold of the heart of man to admit of a different inference being drawn — # 
yea, such is the strength of that hold which the perishable treasures of this 
world take of all the powers and faculties of his soul, that man is not only 
apt to become insensible to the glories of an eternal inheritance, but apt to 
listen to any account of them with positive dissatisfaction , and is too often 
willing to forego the anticipated enjoyments of God s favour, and brave the 
terrors of Goffs wrath, rather than be induced on any account, to withdraw 
the strength of his affections from his present possessions 

If such be the power of opposition which the enjoyment of the good 
things of this life ever presents to the ready reception of all VntfA, — 
opposed to error, prejudice, self seeking or sinful compromise — even m 
circumstances the most favourable, when no demand is made but the 
reasonable and salutary demand, not exclusively to direct towards thdfai the 
affections of the heart, but transfer these to a far more glorious and enduring 
inheritance —who can estimate the force of resistance, which a mind, per- 
vaded in ail its power* by an almost superhuman avarice, must present to the 
very first proposal, as well as to the incipient desire, practically to embrace any 
improved system of knowledge— any scheme of unbending principle, whither 
human ordmne— the embracezsent and tenure of which may involve, irrecover- 
ably, the total forfertnra of all that the soul naturally most values? Accurately 
to estimate the power of such resistance, till the lapse of tune and experience 
have sufficiently illustrated the awful nature of the dilemma, is altogether 
impossible. Bet rt is very possible, yea, very easy, to psreetre how inmuble 

v 
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if the certainty of ita existence ;—«m« (he ilkktest coonderatUoa will suffice 
U their that the mppodtaon of tU aoo-f ntomct weald imply, that Ju 
usual processes of nature are reversed and the coostataticm of man unhinged 
—that actions the moot prejudicial to every worldly interest me conducted 
without a motive, fad extraordnary effete produced, either entirely without, 
or directly contrary to the ordinary operation of natural causes. 

To these remarks we need add nothing farther Only let 
the Government of this great empire awake to a foil sense of 
its solemn — its tremendous responsibility — and all may yet go 
well with us. Among all the functions which it is called on 
to discharge, there is none more grave or momentous than that of 
sound legislation and the administration of justice. On its right 
fulfilment depends, in a pre-eminent degree, the peace, happi- 
ness and prosperity, social, civil and domestic, of the millions 
of the people Ht present, we must make up our minds to the 
existence of at least three distinct codes of law amongst us — 
the I^ntish, Hindu, and Muhammadan, But, though distinct 
m some of their general features, and many of their specific 
details, these need no longer be opposed or contrary in their 
essential spirit or fundamental principles The necessity for 
distinct codes, in the case of distinct races of people, Bpnngs 
from the obvious consideration, lfliat laws, in order to be prac- 
tically available and advantageous, must, in their general spirit, 
shape complexion, be adapted dr conformed to the people 
for whom they are framed.* “ They should,” says Montesquieu, 
“ be relative to the climate v of each country, to the quality of 
•its soil, to its situation and extent, to the pnncip&l occupation 
of the natives, whether husbandmen, huntsmen, or shepherds , 
they should have a relation to the degree of liberty which the 
constitution will bear , to the religion of the inhabitants, to their 
inclinations, riches, numbers, commerce, manners and customs. 
In fine, they have a relation to each other, as also to their origin, 
to the intent of their legislator, and to the order of things on 
which thvy are established n It is on this principle that Mr Har- 
rington has declared that “ the fixed habits, manners and preju- 
dices, and the long-established customs of the people of India, 
formed under the spint and administration of an arbitrary 
government, totally opposite in principle and practice to that of 
England, would not admit of a more general application of British 


• On tttU particular point, tome able and excellent remark* lately appeared hi the 
Editorial column* of the Star, which, it the pretest article had not already im riid 
U« bound* originally prescribed to it, we would willingly have inserted here. It U 
to be hoped that the leaned writer wSI again return to the important subject, end 
tategju all hi* foreute 1 lore to hear upon it, endeavour not merely to enJeree the 
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to the inhabitant* of thi* country r nor would such laws 
be im table or applicable, if they could he also extended, to a 
people whoso religion, laws, cub toms and manners, have hitherto 
fixed such insuperable bamert to all sasirmlaudo.” In the sam e 
strain, Mr Verelst writes of the impossibility of introducing 
English laws, as the general standard of judicial decision 
in these provinces, without violating the fundamental principle 
of all civil law, that they ought to be “ suitable to the genius 
of the people, and to all the circumstances m which they may 
be placed ” # 

But though, for these and such like reasons, we must, in the 
meanwhile, make up our minds to the necessity of several dis- 
tinct though not essentially antagonistic codc% there is no reason 


whatever why such necessity should always continue to exist. 
Quite the contrary Under the shadowing wings of a paternal 
Government, let all arbitrary, capricious, and barbarous 1 enact- 
ments be gradually softened, modified or removed , let there be 


a wholesome and almost insensible infusion of the spirit and 
principles of a civilized jurisprudence , let the minds of the peo- 
ple be at the same time opened up, developed, and regulated by 
“the means and appliances” qf vivifying and ilhiauning know- 
ledge , let the vital neat and energy thus lmperceptibly.imparted 
at length diffuse itself throughout all the members of tke hody- 
pohtic, till the clustering assemblage of antiquated manners, 
customs, and usages begin to relax and drop away like molteij 
feathers , — and then, may the long wished-for day arrive, when, 
through the assimilation of the different races of inhabitants 
in improved sentiment and feeling, all existing laws may be 
amalgamated in one consistent and harmonious code, extending 
equally to British, Muhammadans and Hindus — to East Indians, 
Armenians and P arsis — to the entire body of Native Christians, 
with the various indigenous races that now roam the forest or 
traverse the wilderness. When this auspicious era once dawns 
on a distracted and benighted land, all these names, now indica- 
tive of the presence of essential generic differences and itnmis- 
cible elements, shall either merge into yie common appellation 
of universal brotherhood, or cease to import aught beyond the 
slightest external diversities, of a purely denominational or ter- 
ritorial character To hasten on its glorious manifestation* sftould 
be the stedfast aim and untiring effort of all the true friends 
of India and of the world at large Let all lawful Instrumenta- 
lities, whether of a higher or lower grade, be put under requisi- 
tion I — Let enterprise, with its stirring activities, open np new 
fields for speculation and research. Let busy commerce, by 
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creatine new wants, furnishing n£w supplies, and gammoning into 
being the dormant resources of all lands, encourage the industry, 
multiply the comforts, and augment the temporal happdtf* <*? 
the nations. Let secular philanthropy every where display it» i*ti- 
relaxing energy in the establishment of schools, hospitals, and 
other humanizing institutions. Let Science and Philosophy* m 
the discharge of their important office, continue to explore the 
secret recesses of the mental economy, ransack the earth and 
traverse*the visible heavens— filing forth from all, their hidden 
treasures of useful knowledge and practical wisdom Let Reve- 
lation, w fulfilment of its lofty mission, scatter with large 5 and 
bountiful hand, all minor blessings, in its march and progress 
towards the attainment of infinitely higher and nobler ends. 
Let all available human agencies, superior and subordinate, 
in friendly alliance, co-operate in furthering the mighty rertova- 
tive process I — Let the men of wealth freely and ungrudgingly 
contribute from their snperaboundmg stores. Let the men of 
official rank and power lend the prettige of their sanction and 
the weight of their influence Let the men whose talent consists 
not in wealth, or rank or power, but in the possession of high 
character and wnoral worth, shed around them the brightening 
radiance t)f a spotless example Lel> the ministers of salvation, 
in the \nweanfid exercise of their hi^Jh and holy calling be 
ever found where ignorance ftnd error plead fdr the impartation 
of knowledge and of truth — cruelty and reveDge, for the 
interposition of meekness and mercy — superstition and its 
teeming brood, for faith and all the heavenly chanties — sin and 
disease, for the application of the " balm of Gilead” and the 
healing of the great Physician Above all, with more especial 
reference to the subject of this article, let the Supreme Govern- 
ment of these realms, “ prove faithful to the Goa of providence 
by dealing out perfect righteousness and judgment to the 
multitudes over whom it has, m a way so marvellous and unpre- 
cedented, been constituted the protector and the guardian * — 
and the God of providence will smile propitious on its efforts, 
and render its administration a source ana surety of abounding 
prosperity to itself— a guarantee of reviving hope to the millions 
of the present generation — a founv of reversionary bliss to future 
myriads, who, as they nse in long succession, may joyously had 
die continued waving of the British sceptre, as the sorest 
pledge of the oontmued enjoyment of their dearest rights sod. 
noblest privileges 1 " 
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Amt V — 1. Aitatic Annual Register Oude State Papers 

% Minutes of* Evidence. Volume VI PohU^il Affairs of Mr 
East Indus Company 

3 . Hamilton’s RohiUa Affghans. A D 1787 London 

4 Butter t Topography and Statistics of Southern Oude, Calcutta 

1839 

5 Lnad-ool~Saadut, by Oolam Ally Ruztoee Persia ru Manu- 
script. 

Thb publications placed at the bead of this article, are aU 
familiar, at least by name, to Indian readers , but we must say a 
few words respecting the Persian manuscript, the title of which 
we have given. Golam Ally's work was prepared under the 
instructions of Colonel Bailfie, for several years *Residyq in 
Oude. It is a chronicle of the lives of Saadut Khan, and his 
successors, written during the viceroyalty of one of them, 
Saadut Ah Two copies having fallen into our hands, we bnng 
the work to public notice, rather as a cunoBity than for any 
intrinsic value it possesses If Jnstory, as written in Europe, 
contains little to improve the heart or ripen the judgment, what 
can be said of Oriental annals’ Ihey seldom contain more 
than fulsome panegyrics on those in power, mingled witff inter- 
minable details oi slaughters, of Abuntries lost, or provinces 
acquired. These records are a catalogue of Kings, Generals and^ 
Ministers, and bestow not h thought or a word on the people 
whose transfer from one chief to another is mentioned with as 
much indifference as if the human livestock were so many head 
of cattle Golam Ally's book is no remarkable exception to 
the rule. Doctor Butter’s u Outlines” is a very creditable little 
volume It is one of a senes of Reports prepared under the 
authority of the Bengal Medical Board, and published by order 
of the Goverment of India. It contains much valuable statisti- 
cal information concerning the southern districts of Oude 3 ad 
we such a volume on each district, or even province of India, 
the country would be better known. 

No portion of India has been more discussed in England than 
Oude. Afghanistan and the IVznjab are modern questions, £ut 
for half a century, country gentlemen have been poss ess ed of a 
vague idea of a province of India, nominally independent in its 
home relations, but periodically used as a wet-nurse to relieve 
the difficulties of the East India Company's finances.* The 

• * The Klac of Oude ■ ium,” iuu found lU wmjr into London chop*. and cron 
Chari* OKa&y’s “ Mas for Galway* telU ns tint Tho King of Ouae 1* mighty 
proud.” 
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several attacks that were made on Warren Lctfd 

Wellesley, and the Marquis of Haatmga, have all servodto keep 
up the interest o& the Oude question Scarcely had the case of 
the plundered Begums and fl a geUite d eunuchs been decided, and 
the folios of evidence elicited by Warren Hastings* trial been 
laid before the public, than proceedings scarcely lees voluminous 
appeared regarding the territorial cessions extorted by Lord 
Wellesley These were followed in turn by attacks on Lord 
Hastings’ loan measures, with the several vindications of his 
Lordship’s policy We are among those unfashionable people 
who consider that politics and morale can never be safely separat- 
ed , that an honest private^ individual must necessarily be an 
honest official, and met versa , but we confess that we have been 
staggered by a study of Oude transactions. Most assuredly 
Warren Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, Lord Wellesley, Lord 
Hastings, and Lord Auckland would never have acted in private 
life, as they did in the capacity of Governors towards prostrate 
Oude Lord W Bentinck, and Lords Cornwallis, Minto, and 
Ellenborough, appear to have been the only Governors General 
who did not take advantage of the weakness of that country to 
dismember ft or increase its burthens. 

Tbe ^earliest offender against Chide was Warren Hastings 
Mr (ileig undertakes to give a true and correct picture of Mr 
Hastings’ private character* and public administration With 
• the former we have here nothing to do, beyond remarking that 
the very lax morality of tbe clerical biographer, when treating 
of domestic life, vitiates his testimony, and renders his judgment 
on questions of public justice valuelesa Mr Gleig’s theory, 
moreover, that the wrong which is done for the public good is a 
justifiable wrong, tends to upset tbe whole doctrine of nghu 
When he vindicates his hero by asserting that, " if Mr Hastings 
was corrupt, it was to advance the interests of England that he 
practised his corruption,” and proceeds in a similar strain, of 
what he seems to consider, exculpation, he asperses the illustri- 
ous person he would defend, ter more than do Mr Hastings* 
worst enemies. We have a higher opinion of Hastings than his 
biographer appears to have had, but we have a very different 
opinion from tnat of Mr Gleig regarding the duty of a Gover- 
nor- General. Thorough going vindication such as Mr Gleig’* 
does far more injury to the memory of a sagacious and seeing, 
though unscrupulous, ruler like Warren Hastings, than all the 
vehement denunciations of Mill tbe historian. Oude affords 
but a discreditable chapter in our Indian a nn al s , and fimuabea 
a ftsrfhl warning of the lengths to which a Statesman may be 
carried, when once be substitutes expediency and his own view 
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of public advantage, for the simple rule of right and wrong 
The feet* furnished by every waiter oo Oude affaire, alt teftwy 
to the same pomt, that British interference with that Province 
has been as prejudicial to its Court and people as it has been 
disgraceful to the British name To quote the words of Colonel 
Sutherland, an able and temperate writer, M there is no State 
in India with whose Government we have interfered so systema- 
tically and so uselessly as with that of Oude " He most justly 
adds, " this interference has been more in favour of men than 
of measures a remark, by the way, applicable to almoit every 
case in which our Government has intermeddled with Native 
States. It is through such measures that Moorshedabad, Tanjore, 
and Arcot, have penshed beneath our hands. Nagpoor we 
were obliged to nurse for a time , Hyderabad is again 4 * m 
articulo mortis,” and Mysore is under strict medical treatment 
At Sattara, we are obliged to put down the puppet we had puf up 
Kholapore, another principality of our fostering, has, for nearly 
a twelvemonth, given employment for more troops than its 
revenues will pay in twenty years. Already, and almost before 
the ink of the subsidiary treaty is dry, the regular troops at 
Gwalior have been employed* in police duties. The Minister 
of our selection has had bis life threatened , and We are, again, 
in the predicament of being pledged to support a Government, 
whose misdeeds we cannot effectually controul In short, 
wherever we turfl, we see wnttdh in distinct characters the 
blighting influences of our interference 1 

The only unmixed advantage of despotism is its energy, arising 
from its indivisibility An able and virtuous despot may dispense 
happiness f the same ruler, saddled not only with a Minister but 
with a Resident, can only diffuse wretchedness. He has no pos- 
sible motive for exertion He gets no credit for his good acts, 
and he is not master in his own country Much casuistry was 
expended some years ago, on the defence of the DeWam and 
double government system, which, was at best, but one of the 
poor cloaks of expediency, and was gradually thrown off a# our 
strength increased. The subsidiary and protected system is, 
if possible, worse. If ever there waa a device for insuring mal- 
government, it is that of a Native Ruler and Minister, both 
relying on foreign bayonets, aitd directed by a British Resent 
Erenif all three were able, virtuous, and considerate, still the 
wheels of Government could hardly move smoothly* If it be 
difficult to select one man, European or Native, with all the 
requisites for a just administrator, where are three, who can, and 
will, work together, to be found ? Each of the three may work 
mcalcnlflhfc mischief, but no one of them co* do good if thwarted 
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by the otbciK It u almost impossible for the Minister to be 
faithful and submissive to bis Prince, and at the same time honest 
to the Bntish Government , end how rarely ss the European 
officer to be fotuxUvho, with ability to guide a Native State, has 
the discretion and good feeling to keep himself in the back 
ground — to prompt and sustain every salutary measure within 
his reach, while he encourages the Ruler and Minister by giving 
them all the credit — to be the adviser and not the master — to 
forget self m the good of the people and of the protected Sove- 
reign 1 « Human nature affords few such men, and therefore, 
were there no other reason, we should be chary of our inter- 
ference From Tanjore to Gwalior the system has been tried, 
and every where has equally failed. In Oude each new reign 
has required a new treaty to patch up the system Having 
little legitimate scope for ambition, the sovereigns have alter- 
nately employed themselves in amassing and in squandering 
treasure The hoards of Saadut Ally were divided among 
fiddlers and buffoons the penurious savings of the late King 
have been little more creditably employed by his successor and 
the Government of Oude, like that of the Deccan, is now as 
bankrupt in purse, as in character And yet there are men who 
advocate interference with Native States I Satisfied as we are 
of the evils of the system, and desires, by a record of the past 
to offeiJ a beacon for the future, we shall present a brief sketch 
of Oude affairs, and will ttan venture to suggest the policy 
which under existing circumstances, appears fittest for our Go- 
vernment to adopt 

We will first briefly set before our readers a sketch of the 
kingdom of Oude, as it was and as it is. 

Ajoodhya, or Oude, is celebrated in Hindoo legends as the 
kingdom of Dasaratha, the father of Rama, who extended his 
conquests to Ceylon and subdued that island The Mahome- 
don invaders at an early period conquered Oude, and it remain- 
ed, with fewer changes than almost any other province of India, 
an integral portion of the Mogul empire until the dissolution 
of that unwieldy Government. Under the Delhi Kings, the 
Soubadaree, inc/udmg what are now the Bntish districts of 
Goruckpore and Anmghur, comprehended an area about one- 
fourth greater than the limits or the present kingdom. Abul- 
£uef states, that “ the length, from Sircar Goruckpore to Kincje, 
includes 1S6 cobs, and the breadth, from the northern moun- 
tains of Seddehpore to the Soobah of Allahabad oompnaes 
115 com.” 



r the decadence of the Delhi empire, the Viaiers 
.ban and Sufder Jung, each employed his power, as 
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•muster of the pageant Kmg,.to increase the brand* ef, the 
Qude viceroyahy Both cast greedy glances on Rohilound* 
•ad Suffer Jyng made many attempt* at it* acquisition , but k 
was not till the time of Shooja-oo-doulah that if became subject 
to Oude. The dominions of that prince, when he first came us 
contact with the British Government, extended over the great* 
eat portion of Soobah Allahabad, including the districts of Beuarea 
and Ghaxeepoor While our troops defended Allahabad and 
Oude proper, he took advantage of the absence of the Mahrattahs 
in the Deccan to seise and occupy the middle Doab, qjr districts 
of Futtehpoor, Cawnpoor, Etawab, and Mynpooree, close up 
to Agra. During the ensuing year, Colonel Champion’s bri- 
gade, by the decisive battle of KiAterah nea^ Bareilly, placed 
the province of the Robilcund at his feet, and enabled him to 
seise Furruckabod as a fief Thus Sooj ah-oo-doulah not only 
owed his existence as a sovereign to the clemency, or perhaps 
to the fears, of his conquerors alter the battle of Buxar, but hut 
Subsequent accessions of territory were the fruits of British 
prowess. He left his successor a territory paying annually not 
less than three millions of money, and capable of yielding double 
that sum. On the conquest of Rohilcund, in 1714* he at first 
rented that province at two # mdlions , but it yearly deteriorated* 
so that not a quarter of that amount was obtained from it when 
ceded to the British in 1801 The cessions then made were 
estimated at 1,35,23,474 Rs. or, m round numbers, at one and 
third million of money, being above halt the Oude possessions , 
but, by improvement and good management, the ceded districts 
can scarcely yield, at the present time, less than two and a half 
millions. The area of the Oude reserved dominions is estimated 
to contain 23 923 sauare miles. They are bounded on the 
North and N E by tne Nepal mountains , South and S. W 
by the River Ganges , East and S. E. by the British, district* 
of Gomel: pore, Azimghur, Juanpoor, and Allahabad, and 
West by Rohilcund. The kingdom is very compact, averaging 
about two hundred miles in length by one hundred and fwen- 
ty in breadth Lucknow, the capital, in N Latitude 23° 51' and 
Longitude 60 0 50 \ is admirably situated on the navigable river 
Goomtee, nearly m the ceutxp of the kingdom The Oude 
dominions form an almost unbroken plain The general How 
of the rivers is towards the South East The Ganges, the 
Gogrm, the Sai, and the Goomtee, are all navigable ^throughout 
their respective courses within the Oude territory, but owing to 
the long unsettled state of the countiy, and the impositions 
practised on traders, the three last are little used, and, even oa 
the Ganges, few boatmen like to frequent the Oude bank, for 
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fe*r of being plundered in one shape or other* The populate 
v estimatedst there millions* four-fifths of whom, perhaps are 
Hindoos, and they furnish the best disciplined Infantry in India* 
Three-fourths of the Bengal Hatnre Inin try come from Oude, 
and recruiting parties fromBombay are sometimes seen to the 
Eait of the Ganges. 

A few remarks on the past and present capital of Oude, the 
only part of their dominions which Indian rulers much regard* 
will not be out of place here. 

The anient city of Ajoodhya, which either receives its name 
from the province, or gives its own name to it, most, even from pre- 
sent appearances, have been a place of prodigious extent* though 
ire do not pledge ourselves to*the precue accuracy of the dimen- 
sions given by Abulfhzel, who states its length at 148 com, 
and its breadth at 36 coss Ajoodhya is a place of Hindoo 
pilgfttnage, and is situated on the south side of the nver Gogra* 
in N Latitude 26° 48 , and 1L Longitude 82° 4' Its rums still 
extend along the banks of the stream, till they meet the 
modern, but already decayed, city of Fyzabad. This last town, 
8hooiah-oo-doulah made his capital, and adorned with some 
fine buildings, but it was abandoned by his successor, Asoph- 
oo-doulah, and has consequently fallen into decay, and 
bears ftltle trace of any former magnificence Lucknow, the 
present capital, consists of an old, and a new city adjoin- 
ing each other, the former, like other native towns, ib fil- 
thy, ill- drained, and ill ventilated. The modem city, situated 
along the south bank of the nver Goomtee, is strikingly dif- 
ferent , consisting of broad and airy streets, and containing the 
Royal Palaces and gardens , the principal Mussulman religious 
buildings , the British Residency, and the houses of the various 
English Officers connected with the Court This part of Luck- 
now is both cunoos and splendid, and altogether unhke the other 
great towns of India, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan. There 
u a strange dash of European architecture among its oriental 
buddings. Travellers have compared the place to Moscow and 
to Constantinople, and can easily fancy the resemblance Gilded 
domes, surmounted by the crescent , tall, slender pillars , lofty 
colonnades, houses Art look as jf they had been transplanted 
froffi Regent Street, iron railings and balustrades , cages, some 
containing wild beasts, others filled with ** strange, bright birds 
gardens, fountains and cypress trees, elephants, camels and 
hones, gilt Utters and English barouches, all these form a 
daesbng picture. We once observed at Lucknow a royal car- 
nage drawn by eight elephants, and another with twelve horses. 
Yet, brilliant and picturesque as Lucknow is, still there it a 
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paertihy and wiat of stability Iboat % ctousaeteristic enMjjte 
of its monarch* The Shah Nujeef or royal Imam-bara, &ma 
a striking feature in the group of buftdmgs,* Jialf Frank, UK 
Asiatic, that meats the eye, alter passing through the Room-i* 
durwasa,* a gateway, said to be built on the model of (me at Cotfc- 
stantiaople The Imara-bara is a lofty and well proportioned 
building Hamilton gives the dimensions of the centre room 
as 167 feet kmg, by 61 wide, but its contents resemble thoatf 
of a huge auction room or toy-shop, where the only object is to 
Blow away as much incongruous splendour as possibles Minors* 
chandeliers, gigantic candlesticks, banners, manuscripts, bro- 
cades, weapons of all sorts, models of buildings, gaudy picture^ 
and a thousand other things, all bespeak a nwer who possesses 
wealth, withoift knowing how to employ it. That this is no 
mere vague assertion oar readers will believe, from*tho fa<jt that 
A Soph oo-doulaw expended £150,000 sterling on double oar- 
relied guns, a million of money on mirrors and chandeliers, and 
160,000 gold rnohurs, or £320,000, on a single taxiah f 
The Fureed Buksh palace is a place of some interest. In* 
>837, it was the scene of the only insurrection which has occurred 
during our connexion with Oude The event, thtdgli recent, I* 
comparatively forgotten, foathe tumult was prorapuy ^crushed 
With less eneigetic measures there might have been a rehearsal 
of the Cabul tragedy On the night or the 7th July, 1837, when 
Nusseer-oo-deen expired, the Badshahi Begum forcibly placed* 
on the throne the boy, Mocfoa Jan During the twelve hours’ 
tumult that ensued, the Resident, his suite and the rightful heir 
to the throne, were all in the hands of an infuriated mob Armed 
soldiers with lighted torches and lighted matchlocks in their 
hands, held possession of the palace, stalked throughout its pre- 
mises, and spared no threats against the British authorities, if they 
did not assent to the installation of their creature, Moena Jan. 
The nearest succour had to come five miles from the cantonment* 
five companies of Sepoys, with four guns, however, .soon 
arrived The Resident managed to join his friends. He then 
gave the insurgents one quarter of an hour’s grace When that 
had expired, the pins opened,— a few rounds of grape were 
thrown into the disorderly mass, who thronged the pekoe jmd 
its enclosures Morning dawned on an altered scene, the 
notere had succumbed or dispersed, the dead wen^ removed; 
the palace was cleared out, and, by ten o’clock in the forenoon* 

* Gat* of Room or Cosftsatfaopls* 
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the aged, infirm, And trembling licir to the crown was seated wo 
the throne that, at midnight, had been occupied by the usurper 
The Eeudent ptefed the crown cm the new King’s bend, and 
the event was announced to thd people of Lnccnow by the 
very guns which a few hours before baa earned death and con- 
sternation among the Oude soldiery 

The Forced Bukah palace is buut cloee to the Goomtee, and 
viewed from the opposite side of that nver, has a very pleasing 
effect 'But within, there is nothing to satisfy the eye or the 
fnmiL Enormous sums have been expended in decorating die 
rooms, but all these luxuries give the idea of having been col- 
lected from the love of possessing not from the desire of using 
them The apartments are s5 crammed that there is no judging 
of their height or proportion The room containing the throne 
w long and fyis a dismal appearance It is laid out after the 
European fashion, with glass windows and scarlet doth curtain^ 
but these are dirty, musty and moth eaten The throne itself 
must be of great value , it is a large, square seat, raised several 
stepB from the ground The sides are, if we remember right, 
of silver, richly chased, and gilt, .set with a profusion of precions 
stones Of these, many were plundered during the insurrection 
mentioned above, as they have not been replaced, the throne, 
with alfits splendours, partakes of the prevahng air of incom- 
pleteness, c • 

• The neighbourhood of Lucknow, still more than its interior, 
differs from other cities of Hindoostan At Delhi, Agra, and 
elsewhere, one is struck with the bleak, desolate aspect of the 
country, up to the veiy walls Lucknow, on the contrary* is 
surrounded by gardens, parks and vdlas, belonging to the King 
and his nobles. Besides these, there is the fine park and house 
of Constantia, the property of the late General Martrne The 
life and death of this soldier of fortune, are illustrative of Indian, 
and especially of Oude politics He bequeathed £100,000 to 
fount} a school at Calcutta to be called La Martwiere, and a 
sum nearly equal in amount for a like institution at Lucknow. 
Martme’s will shews his estimate of Saadut Ah’s conscience. 
He dreaded lest his estate of Constantia, where he intended 
the school to be built, should be eeized by the Nawab after to 
deatn. A Mussulman might violate property, and even frus- 
trate chan^pble intentions, but he would reverence a graven 
The General, therefore, ordered that to own body should be 
interred in one of the underground apartments of his house, 
thus consecrating the whole building as a tomb. The buildings 
intended for the Lucknow chartible institution are now, after 
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.the lapse of nearly half ft century, m ptopss of erection, ftnd 
w# hope ere long to see the Lucknow Matti&tere diffusing We 
Mwwa^gt of ^Lucation through the Oude territory. , 

The ami of Oude is generally fertile, thSagh light, when 
properly cultivated and watered, it is capable of producing all 
crops. Not only are nee, wheat, barley, with the many land 
of vetches, and oil plants grown, but opLum, sugar-cane, and 
indigo are produced. From the numerous large men and 
numberless small streams as well as the the proximity of # water in 
wells, irrigation, that first necessary to the Indian farmer, is easy 
and cheap Indeed, in no division of India has nature Mono more 
for the people , m none has man done less, hlsewhere, famine, 
cholera, ana the invader's swords have reduce^ gardens to wastes, 
hut to no such causes can the progressive deterioration of 
Oude be attributed. For eighty years the country has not known 
foreign war , the fertility or the soil and its facilitidl of lrmgation 
have usually averted from this province the famines that have 
desolated other parts of the country , and its general salubrity 
is not to be surpassed by any portion of India. What then has 
laid waste whole districts, driven the inhabitants to emigration, 
or, still worse, compelled them, like beasts of jyeyj to take 
refuge in the forests, an<J abandon their habitations to the 
stranger and to the licensed plunderer ? The answer is easily 
given. A doubIe«Govermnent. \ n irresponsible ruler, ridden 
by a powerless pro -consul 

It may seem that we are .exaggerating the evils of the system* 
Theoretically, it might be argued that a King, freed from all fear 
of foreign aggression, secured from domestic insurrection, and com- 
manding a large, and what might be, an unencumbered revenue, 
would nave leisure for the duties of a good ruler, and would 
make it his ambition to leave some record of himself in the 
grateful remembrance of his people Experience, however, 
proves that slavery, even though its fetters may be concealed or 
gilded, works the same mischievous effects on nations as on 
individuals. Independent freedom of action is as necessary to 
dev elope the powers of the mmd as those of the body The 
Boman system very much resembled that which has nitherto 
prevailed in British India. T]ie Boman Provinces were gradu- 
ally broken into the yoke The subject Kings, shorn of Sheir 
mdepeodance, and bereft of all means of good government, 
were continued for a time, until each voluntarily Surrendered 
his load of care, or until the outraged people called aloud for 
aheorpuon. That which was the result or a systematic plan 
with Eome, has amen chiefly from a fortuitous combination of 
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cmmmfttftnces with Gwtt Britain. During our we 

made treaties that hare been a dead weight on otir strength. 
These original arrangements have often dishonoured us, and 
hare generally proved grievous to*our protegees. Human nature 
is touch the same m the East as in the West . The same prin- 
ciple holds good with nations as with individuals. Use man*, 
whether King or servant, who has no fears, has no hopes The 
man who is not called on for exertion must be almost more than 
mortal rf he bestir himself We see the principle daily exem- 
plified t^e child bom to competence, seldom distinguishes 
himself in life, while die beggar « tripling often reaches the top 
of the ladder Subject states and guaranteed rulers, now as of 
old, verify the sajne remarks and no better example can he 
offered than that of Oude It has had men of more than ave- 
rage ability^ and of at least average worth, as rulers and 
ministers, who, if left to themselves, would have been compelled 
m self defence, to shew some consideration for the people they 
governed Failing to do so, their exactions would have called 
into play the rectifying principle of Asiatic monarchies, and the 
Dynasty of Saadut Khan would Jong since have become extinct 
But, protected by British bayonets, the degenerate rulers have 
felt secure to indulge in all the viceg generated by their condi- 
tion , ‘sacrificing alike the welfare of their subjects and the 
character of the lord paramount * 

t Our arrangements, m Oude as elsewhere, have been the more 
mischievous because they have been invariably incomplete Lord 
Wellesley’s great measure was a most arbitrary one, but, if 
thoroughly carried out, in the spirit m which it was conceived, 
vfould only have injured one individual Saadut All, alone, 
would have suffered , his subjects would have gained by it 
But unhappily in Oude, as m other parts of India, one Governor- 
General and one Agent decrees and others cany out, or rather 
fail to carry out, their views. Not only does no systematic plan 
of action prevail, but no such thing as a general system of policy 
is recognized. The only portion of Lora Wellesley’s treaty that 
was thoroughly earned out, was that of increasing the subsidy 
to 135 lakhs, and selling territory to cover this enormously in- 
creased subsidy In all other points, we played fast and loose, 
gonfg on the usual see-saw practice which depends so much on 
the digestion of the local Resident and die policy of the Go- 
vemor-Gerferal of the day Saadnt All, according to all report. 
Was an extremely able, and naturally, by no means an ill-disposed, 
n&n Learned, intelligent, and studious, he was one of the few 
riders of Oude, who have been personally capable of managing 
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likexrjxjiiptm, ahd yet. practically, lie ww more meddled wi^b» 
than even Jill »UJy predecessor, and very 'much mm so than 
the silliest of # bts successor!. 

The British Government came to the reformation of Saadut 
All’s administration with dirty hands. They commenced by 
depriving him of half h» dominions, and could therefore hardly 
expeettnat their advice regarding the remainder should be 
kindly taken. Nor was it so , Saadut All’s talents were he no©* 
forth employed in obtaining all the advantage he could fipm the 
Resident’s presence, and in procuring from him the use of 
British troops to collect his revenues, while at the fome time, 
he treated him and his advice with all the neglect and dis- 
like that he dared to shew Tha consequence was, that the 
British Government and its Agent were wearfed out, and failed 
to enforce the very provision of the treaty which, at all hazards, 
should have been primarily attended to In the sfcquisitioit of 
one-half the Oude territory we seemed to forget that w© had 
become responsible for the good management 01 the other hal£ 
Having secured our subsidy, we not only abandoned the people 
of the reserved Oude dominion, but lent our bayonets to fleece 
them , and Saadut Ah who, vfnder a different system, might 
have consecrated his energies tffthe improvement of his country, 


lived merely to extract everj possible Rupee from his rack-rented 
people It is hardly a stretch of ^pagination to conceive him 
deliberately blackening the British character by the use he made 
of their name in revenge fog his wrongs, real and supposed Mr * 
Maddock has recorded, that “ His temper was soured by the 
perpetual opposition (thus) engendered, and his rule, though 
vigorous and efficient, was disfigured by cruelty and rapacity ” 
Such is the present misrule of Oude that, odious as was the 
revenue system of Saadut Ah, it is now remembered with 
considerable respect. Doctor Butter repeatedly refers to his 
reign as the penod when there was some law in {he land, 
“but since his death, no court of justice has been held by 
‘ the Nawabs, and the Chakledars attend to nothing but 

* finance ” Further on he says, “ during the reign of Saadut 
‘ Ah, a single cannon-shot could not be fired by a Chackkdar 

* without being followed by immediate enquiry from Lucknow 
‘ ps to its cause now a Cnackledar may continue firing for a 

* month without question." Again, “ since the death ofNftwab 


* Saafint Ah, m 1814, no lease has been ? 
4 t h*n one year.* Thus the penod wbici 


afeed for more 
not only th$ 


Resident of the day but, the Military Officer* employed m 
Oude designated as a reign <?f terror, is np* rMpembered as 
one of comparative mercy and tranquillity Saadut Ah, being 
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a mao of ability, plundered for bimaetf; his imbecile sqfe o ek - 
sors suffer their minions to devastate the land. Under Baadat 
AU there was one tyrant ; now there are at legst as many as 
there are local officers. Saadnt Ah left his dungeons full of hla 
ex-amils, and fourteen millions of money and jewels in his 
coffers. 

Sir John Malcolm somewhere remarks that the quality of a 
Native Government may be estimated by the character of its 
district officers, and the infrequency of change among them He 
might have offered a more brief and even a better criterion in w the 
revenue system * Throughout India, the land is the source of 
Bevenue Under almost every Native Government, the collec- 
tions are farmed, and in nt> part of India are these vicious 
arrangements so viciously earned out as in Oude On one occa- 
sion we were personally witness to a defaulting village being 
earned by storm , seven or eight of the inhabitants were killed 
and wounded, and all the rest were taken captive by the amiL 
Such occurrences are frequent* While we wnte we observe in 
the daily papers, a detailed account of the death in battle of the 
amil of Buraileh, and of the victorious Talookdar having, in 
conseauenca, taken to the bush, to be a felon probably for life, 
or at Iepat until he pay the blood-money at Uourt Year by 
year several of the largest landholders are thus temporarily out- 
lawed. No man owning a fortalice thinks of 1 paying the public 
revenue, until a force, large or small, is brought against him 
* Barely indeed is the sum demanded conformable to the agree- 
ment made The demand almost invariably depends on the 
nature of the crop, and on the Zemindar’s means, real or sup- 
posed, to pay or to withhold payment 

The present income of Ouae may be estimated at a million 
and a half sterling, and it arises almost entirely from the land re- 
venue The fiscal divisions are arbitrary Mr Maddock m 1831 
shewed twenty-four Doctor Butter m 1837, twelve , and we 
have before us a list of twenty-five, large and small districts, ob- 
tamfng during the present year The charge of each chukla, or 
district, is generally sold by the Minister and his favourites to 
the highest Didder, or is given to a creature of his own Luck- 
now bankers sometimes engage for large districts and appoint 


* The Injury done to British border district* by these affrays may be estimated 
from the tact that, on the occasion alluded to teeing * number of armed British 
subject* looking around the Tillage, after the annul'* army had retired, we taxed 
then with nartiriparion in the fight. This they at first denied, but, <m taking a 
m*td»k>ck from one of the men, we o b ea rr ed that it had been +aat dis cha rged, frhc 
psrooi than allowed that they had some ta join in the defence of Una Tillage, but 
wees coo ate. ft haring been surrounded daring the night end the assault »«^ at 
daylight Thai an our subjects taught club and Tpatehaoh few 
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than own agefcts. These are by no means the wont case* for 
lew pemeoN who have risen to notice by4h» vilest arts, are often 
appointed amila. They have not only their own fortune to 
make, hut to pay the Court bubes, while theif friends remain in 
office , a change of Ministry turns the majority of them adrift. 

The Revenue contractors have all the powers of Judge and 
Magistrate, they are, in short, unshackled, unchecked governors 
of their chuklas. Five of the present twenty-five divisions are 
under what is called amaunee management , that is, of*salaned 
officers, who collect the Government rents , but this system only 
obtains in districts so deteriorated that no one will bio. for form- 
ing them, and in such cases the Ameens are under so bttle check 
that the cultivators are at their mercy nearly as much as under 
the farming system. Mr (now Sir Herbert Mad dock, in an 
able memorandum, published among the papers at the head of 
.this article, shews the modes by which the situations oft anils 
are procured, and the sort of people who in his time filled the 
office, including for instance, 44 Nawab Ameer-ood-dowlab,* who 
has been raised to the dignity of an a mil from the 44 very hum- 
4 ble duties of a fiddler His sister, formerly a concubine, or 
4 nauch girl, having gamed th8 royal favour, is now one of the 
4 King’s wives, designated by \he title of 44 Tauj*Muhpl,” and 
* receives a Jageer, tor the Support of her dignity, of which her 
4 brother, the 44 Nawab Ameer-oo^ Dowlah,” is the manager 
4 In like manner, the individual placed in charge of Annow, &c 
4 was formerly the humble attendant upon nauch girls, but has 
4 lately been advanced to the title of 44 Nawab Alice But” 

4 through female influence in the palace ” Sir Herbert Maddock 
furnishes a detailed list of nuzerana received by one Minister 
(Mohumud-ood-dowlah) amounting to more than seventeen lacs 
of rupees, and estimated that the amils share among them near- 
ly fifty lakhs of rupees yearly 

Matters are far from unproved since Sir Herbert Maddock 
wrote The weak are still squeezed, while those who 44 are se- 
4 cured by forts and backed by troops” continue to pay pretty 
much as they choose The picture drawn by Sir Herbert of die 
career of an aoul in die year 1830 stands good for the same 
official of to-day Rules and lytes, justice and mercy, are dis- 
regarded now, as they were then, and m his words it may stall be 
truly said that, 44 a few seasons of extortion such as this lays 
4 waste the fields and throws a multitude upon the world, now 
1 almost deprived of honest means to gun lubsfotKDoe. These, 

4 driven from their homes, betake themselves to crime, and goad- 
4 ed by poverty, become thieves and robbers, infesting dm coun- 
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4 trj on every -side.” "The watt or hie officers, finding t ytetf- 
4 ly decrease of revenue, are naturally urged to further exactions, 
4 until, at length, ihe kingdom has arrived at su$h a emu that 

* hundreds of villages have gone to rum, the former cultivation 

■* is now a waste, and the hamlets onoe occupied are now desert- 
-* ed.” The foregoing bnef quotation is as applicable to the 
state of the police, and of the revenue, at the present day, as it 
was when Sir H Maddock Ifrtote. Jn the year 1806 when several 
gentlemen were examined before Parliament, on the Oude 
question, ^Major Ouseley, an Aid-de-Carop, and personal friend 
of the reigning Nawab, Saadut Ah, testified to the infamous 
state of the police The evidence of all others was to the same 
effect r 

Sir H Maddock, Dr Butter, and all modern writers, shew 
that the condition of the police is now, to the foil, as bad as it 
was hWf a century ago The latter gentleman states “ that no- 
thing is said about a murder or a robbery , and, consequently, 
crime of all kinds has become much more frequent, especially 
within the last sixteen years, and m the smaller towns and vil 
lages. Gang-robbery, of both houses and travellers, by bands of 
200 and 300 men, has become very common In most parts of 
Oude, disputes about land, and murders thence originating, are 
of very frequent occurrence , feuds are thus kept up, and all 
opportunities of vengeance#laid hold of” Again, "ripar, five 
f * miles N N E of Gonda m Amethi, contains a population of 
4 4000 ch’hatns who are robbers, by profession and inhen- 
4 tance every bullock and horse stolen in this part of Oude, 

* find its way to Pipar ” Also, 44 Sarangpur ten miles south of 
4 Tanda, has a population of 9000 Hindu thieves, dakoits, (gang- 

* robbers,) and tliugs, whose depredations extend as for as 

* Lak’hnau, Gorak’hpur, and Benares.” In the same page, it 
is statecVthat 44 In November 1834, Tanda, and its neighbour- 

* hood were plundered by the notorious freebooter Fatteh 
4 Bahadoor of Doarka, who surprised and defeated the Faujdar, 

4 and a toman of 100 men stationed there, and earned off 
( about 100 of the principal inhabitants, who on pain of death, 

4 were compelled to procure their own ransom, at sums varying 

* from 60 to 400 Rupees, Of this outrage no notice was taken by 
4 the Government,” 

The Army is in much the same condition as it was when Sir 
James Cndg declared that it would be useful only to the enemy 
It is dangerous to the well being of the state , utterly useless for 
war, most mischievous during peace. In round numbers the 
Army may now be estimated at fifty-two thousand men, and its 
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expence at thirty- two lakhs of Rupee* yearjy Doctor Butter's 
account, wntfcea m 1837, describes its prevent condition with 
efficient accuracy 

** The Army of Oude, excluding the brigade raised by Local 

* Colonel Roberts, is an dbpaid, undisciplined rabble, employed 
4 generafty coercing, under the Chakledar’s orders, the 44 refrac- 
4 tory” Zemindars of his districts, in conveying to Lak’hnau, under 

* the exclusively military orders of their own officers, the revenue 

* when levied , and occasionally, in opposing the armie^of plan* 
4 derers, whoTmrass the eastern districts of Oude ” And, again, 
** The nominal pay of the Sipahi is four rupees, but He receives 
4 only three, issued once in every three or four months, and kept 

* much in arrears , he has also toffiud his owp arms and ammu- 

* nitiop He gets no regular leave to his home, but takes it 

* occasionally for ten or fifteen days at a time , and little notice 
4 is taken of his delinquency by the tutnandar* That* u a 
4 muster, once in every five or six months , and the man, who 

* is absent from it, gets no pay ” 

44 This army has no fixed cantonments, no parades, no drill, 

* and no tactical arrangement when one pultan is fighting, 

4 another may be cooking Encounters hand to hqnd are thought 
4 disreputable, and distant ^ann on ading preferred, or a desultory 
4 match-lock fire, when no artillery is available There is no 
4 pension or other provision for the severely wounded who, de 

* facto, are out of the service, and return to their homes as they 

4 can.” * * * * 44 They hare no tents , but when they make a 

4 halt, if only for two days, they build huts for themselves, cover- 
4 ing them with roofe torn from the next villages,” 

We refer to Colonel Sleeman’a little volume ff On the Spint 
of Military Discipline,” pages 10 and ll, for a very striking 
anecdote, exemplifying at once the Oude Revenue System and 
the value of its present military force 

Having thus, from sources sufficiently independent, set forth 
the past and present condition of the finance, police, and mili- 
tary system of Oude, we shall now offer a bnet historical Sketch 
of the progressive causes of this condition* 

Saadut Khan, the founder of the Oude dynasty, was one of 
the many bold stunts that cam? from the Westward to seek* their 
fortunes m Bmaostan He combined with the usual qualities 
of a good Soldier, die rarer talents required for an able adminis- 
trator Mr Elphirurtoue has fallen into the error* of earlier 
historians in calling him a Merchant: he was, m reality, of 

* There are, aUe not \m than a hatufoed th o m a od aimed tMft, eadfeeyed by *'th# 
Talodkdan and Zemindar*, to defend their forte and flfht the UoTernmeut. 
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noble birth, and his or ig i nal Ame mm Mahommed Am swx 
In the year 1705, while atoll bdt a lad, he arrived at Patna, to 
join his father an^ elder brother, who had preceded bun thadieri 
On ius arrival, finding the fonafcr dead, he and his brother 
proceeded to push their fortunes at Delhi. Hte first service 
was with Nawab Sirbdtmd Khan, whom, however, he oooa 
quitted, resenting a taunt uttered by bis Master on occasion of 
some trifling neglect The youth took his way to Court, where 
he soocp acquired favour , and having materially assisted his 
imbecile Sovereign in getting nd of Hosem Ah, (the younger 
of the Syuds of Bara, who were at that time dragooning the 


of the Syuds of Bara, who were at that time dragooning the 
King,) Mahommed Ameen was rapidly promoted to the Vice- 
royalty of Oude, with the titU of Saadut Khan He found the 
Province m great disorder, but soon reduced the refractory 
spirits and greatly increased the revenue He protected the 
husbaAdraen, but crushed the petty Chiefs who aimed at mde- 
pendance 

Modem historians question the fact of Saadut Khan having, in 
concert with Nizam-ool-moolk, invited Nadir Shah’s invasion 
We have not room to detail the evidence on which, our opinion 
rests, but a <careful comparison of authorities leads us to 
believe that he was guilty of thut treacherous deed. The 
atrocities committed by Nadir are familiar matters of history 
The traitor Chiefr dta not escape, and Nu&m-ool-Moolk and 
<Saadut Khan were especially vexed with requisitions. They 
were not only themselves plundered, c but were made the instru- 
ments of extorting treasure from the distant Provinces. Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, lealous of the power and ability of Saadut, took 
advantage of the persecutions of Nadu* Shah to execute a plan 
for getting nd of his nval He affected to confide to him his 
own determination of suicide, and agreed with Saadut Khan 
that each should take poison The latter drank his cnpfull, and 
left the hoary schemer without a nval m the Empire.* 

Saadut Khan, who had but a few years before been a needy 
adventurer, and had now been plundered by Nadu* Shah, was 
Bto.il enabled to leave his successor a large treasure, estimated by 
some at nine millions of money Though he accumulated so 
much wealth, he has not left behind him the character of a n 
oppressor On the contrary, he seems rather to have respected 
the poor, and to have restricted his exactions to the rich. He 
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overthrew &MBJ fordlings, and •established in their £t*ad oor 
strongs*, and therefore better, rede c Nb qnalo» of coxuoO&Q* 
Stood ift bit way. Hie aggrandizement of hi^own family «M 
hiaooe object, id furtherance \>f which he was 'regardless alike 
of gratitude, loyalty or patriotism. So Ion* as hu own territory 
escaped, he cared not that Persian or Mahratta should ravage 
the empire, and humble the monarch, in whose weakness he found 
his own strength. He reaped much as he had sown, his ability and 
management established a sovereignty , his faithlessness brought 
him to a premature and ignominious end He proved yio excep- 
tion to the rule, that they who are busiest in entrapping others 
are themselves the easiest deluded 

On the death of Saadut Khanfhie two n^hews, Sher Jung 
aad Sofder Jung, each applied to the all-powerful Nadir Shah 
for the investiture of Oude , the petition of the layer, who had 
manned Saadut Khan’s daughter, being backed by the Hfttfdoo 
Vakeel of the late Viceroy, with an offer of a Nuzzur of two 
millions sterling, he was of course invested with the Govern- 
ment* Nawab Sufder Jung was accounted an able ruler , for a 
time he sustained the tottering authority of the King of Delhn 
In the year 1743 his son, Shoojah-ul-dowlah ^ae married to 
the Bhow Begum, who, 19 after days became so conspicuous 
in Anglo-Oude annals. On Nadir Shah’s death, Ahmdti Shah 
Abdalli seised the ehrone of Affghamstan, invaded India, and 
killed the Vizier Kumer-ood-deen Khan at SirbincL At this, 
juncture Sufder Jung distinguished himself by bis zeal and abili- 
ty Mahomed Shah the emperor of Delhi dying shortly after, 
his son Ahmed Shah appointed Sufder J uhg to the post of 
Vizier, that nobleman also retaining his Viceroyalty of Oude. 
The first design of the new Vizier was, m 1746, against the 
RohiUahs, who were troublesome neighbours to his Oude vice- 
royalty The period was favourable to his views ,. for All 
Mahommed, the founder of the Bohiilah family, was dead, and 
Sufder Jung induced Kaim Kbanf Bungosh, the Affghan Chief 
of Furrukhabad, to conduct the war against his coontryben. 
Kaim Khan fell in the cause of his ally, who, in return, ploodeted 
his widow and seized the family jagheer, giving apeneioa to 
Ahmed Khan, the brother of the deceased chief The Vizier 
made over his new acquisition, with the province of Oud£, to 
hi* Deputy Rajah Newiu Roy, and himself proceeded to Delhi. 

• India* HfetoriaasfiMalfr Mil these two uilliow cuh Ufcn front attdnt Kh*n 

bitf, *fUr amtAoriUa*, we b*li*T* mi* t* to (fee correct *cr*km. 

town, of KiUaf imjc-in b e*Ji/d aft» 
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It Wm not long before Suf3e» Jatig tasted tfce bitter finite «f 
bis own tyranny and ingratitude the tram of disaffection 4ris 
laid* and a spark soon kindled it . 

An Affghan woman of the Afredi tribe, who gained het live- 
lihood by spinning thread, was maltreated bv a Hindoo soldier 
of Newtl Hoy She went direct to Ahmed Khan, the Vine**® 
pensioner, and crying for justice, exclaimed, " Cursed be tby 
turban, Ahmed Khan, who permitteet an Afredi woman to be 
thus treated by a Kaffir It had been better that Cod had girett 
thy father a daughter than such a son as thou.” Ahmed Khan 
was roused , in concert with bolder spirits, he plundered a rich 
merchant, and with the funds thus procured, raised an array, 
killed the Kotwa^of Fumikkabad, seised the city, and, Within 
a month, was in possession of that whole district Rajah l^ewul 
Roy, who was a brave man, came to the rescue from Lucknow, 
warf riket near the Kalmuddy, by the Affghan army, defeated, 
and Slam The victors crossed the Ganges and were soon in 
possession of the whole viceroyalty of Oude Suffier Jung, on 
nearing of the disaster thathad befaUen his Lieutenant, assem- 
bled a large army, estimated ra the Ohromeles of the day rffc 
250,000 men*, and, accompamed'by Sooruj Mul, the Jaut Chief 
of Bburtpoor, moved against Ahme^ Khan, who came out to 
meet bun, at the head of a very inferior force, but, by a sudden 
attack on the wing of the awny commanded hy the vizier him- 
p self, wounded him and drove him from the field. His troops, 
observing that their Commander’s elephant had left the field, 
fled in confusion, and left Ahmed Khan undisputed master of 
the provinces of Oude and Allahabad The Afghans bad 
fought bravely, but they could not agree among themselves. 
Dissensions [arose m Oude, and, after a brief straggle, tho late 
conquerors were expelled the country 
Sufdef, Jung, as unscrupulous as the other leaders of the day, 
called ra the Mahrattas to his support, and with an immense 
force again marched against Ahmed Khan, who alarmed at the 
formidable aspect of affairs, forgave the Rohilla chiefs the death 
of his brother, and entered into a treaty of mutual defence with 
them Unable to meet the Viiier in the field, Ahmed Khan 
crossed the Ganges, and fell back cm his RohiUah confederates, 
whd, giving way to their fears, abandoned the open country, 
and allowed themselves to be hemmed in uhder the Kutuaon 
mountains,' There they were reduced to such straits that a 
pound of flesh was sold for a pound sterling Terms 
at length granted, and the Mahrattas returned to their conn try 
loaded with the plunder of Rohde und, and thdir leadens en- 
riched by two and a half millions of subsidy fBufiter Jung 
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so for a gamer that be not-qply hombfed, but crippled Ida 
A ftghan opponents. 

Factumfl bo on arose at Delhi, and* the Viiier was often fore 
pressed, and put to many shifts to retain h«*autherUy Tho 
Queen mother was enamoured of a eunuch, of the name of 
J&wid, who, supported by the Kino as well as his mother, sought 
to supplant the Vizier during his absence in RohilcuncL Sumer 
Jung on ha return to Delhi, settled the dispute by invitingjhe 
eunuch to a feast, and there causing him to be assassinated Hie 
King was enraged at this act, and employed Ghan-ood-3een, to 
avenge it This youth was the grandson of Nizam-eol-MooIk, 
and had been brought forward by the Vizier himBelf After 
some intriguing ana bullying with/aried result, the Vizier with- 
drew to his viceroyalty, and his rival assumed the functions of 
the Vizarut No Booner had Sufder Jung retired, than the 
pageant King found that m his new Minister GhaFee-ood»deen, 
he had saddled himself with a hard master Hoping to e 8 cape 
from this yoke, he wrote to recal his late Vizier, but the letter 
found Suraer Jung dying, and Ghazee-ood-deen, on hearing of 
the effort thus made to supplant him, caused both the King and 
his mother, to be blinded and rtused one of the Fences of the* 
blood to the throne under the tfrtle of Alumgeer tlfe Second. 

Shoojah-oo-dowlah, the An of Sufder Jung, had been brought 
forward during lys father’s life yme, and on his death, was 
placed on the musnud of Oude, now become hereditary m the 
family of Saadut Khan A/ival to Shoojah-oo-dowlah, however,* 
arose in the person of his cousin, Mahommed Kooli Khan, the 
Governor of Allahabad, whose pretensions were unsuccessfully 
supported by Ishmael Khan Kaboolee, the chief military adher- 
ent of the late Viceroy 

Ahmed Shah Abdalleeon hiB third invasion of India in 1706, 
after capturing Delhi, sent Ghazee-ood-deen, the Vizier of the 
so-called Great Mogul, to raise a contribution on Odde No 
sooner had the Abdallee retired than the Vizier, called in the 
Mahrattas, upset all the arrangements made by Ahmed Shah, 
and, in concert with his new allies, who had not only captured 
the Imperial City of Delhi, but had overrun a great portion of 
fhe Punjab, planned the reduction of Onde Alarmed at the 
threatened danger, Shooja-oo-doulah entered into a confederacy 
with the hereditary enemies of his femily, the Rehdfebt, ana 
when the Mahrattas invaded Rohdcund, carrying desolation in 
their path, and destroying thirteen hundred villages in little 
more than a month, Sboqjah-eo-dowiah came to the rescue, sur- 
prised the camp of Snides, the Mahratta Commander, and drove 
tuna Across the Ganges, Ahmed Shah was at this time making 
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lus fourth descent on Hindustan, and called on the Mnbop- 
medan Chi eft to join his standard against the Mahrattas. The 
Rohillahs did so, but Shoojah-oo-dowlah hesitated between the 
two evils of Affglan and Mahratt^ enmity A iflove on Anop- 
shuhur, on the Oude frontier, made by the Abdali, determined 
the choice of Shoojah, who, however, while he professedly 
joined the A Afghan, kept op close communication with the 
Mahrattas, Throughout the battle of Fanneput, which took 

E lace m January 1761, the Oude Ruler continued to temporise, 
oldm£ his ground, but taking as little part in the actum as 
possible. *. The entire success of either party was contrary to his 
views. He desired a balance of power, which would check a 
universal monarchy either Hindoo or Aflghan 

We must here^ retrace our steps. In the year 1758, when 
the wretched Emperor, Alumgeer 2d, was in daily danger of 
dead 1 , ^ rom bis own Vizier, Ghazee ood-deen, he connived at the 
escape from Delhi of his heir, Prince Alee-gohur (afterwards 
Shan Alum,) who after seeking an asylum in various quarters, 
was honorably received by Shorn ah-oo-dowlah and by the 
kinsman of the latter, Mahommed Kooli Khan, the Governor 
of Allahabad Thus supported* and having received from ins 
own father fhtt investiture of the* Government of Bengal, Behar 
and O^&sa, Pnnce Alee-gohur crofeed the Caramnassa River, 
with a design of expelling the English and tl^ir puppet, Nawab 
Jaffier All. At the head 6f a motley band of adventurers, the 
Prmce appeared before Patna , and, so ill was that place suppli- 
ed, that he might have taken it, bad not his principal officer, 
Mahommed Koob Khan, suddenly left him, in the hope of 
recovering the Fort of Allahabad, which, had been treacherously 
seized by bis kinsman Shoojah Alee-gohur was now obliged 
to relinquish his attempt , but, two years after, (m 1760) though 
driven, in the interval to the greatest distress for the very 
necessaries of life, he was again contemplating an attempt ou 
Bengal, when his father was put to death, — another victim to 
the sanguinary Ghazee-ood-deen. The Pnnce, assuming the 
vacant title or emperor, appointed Shooja-oo-dowlah his Vizier, 
with a view of securing the support of that Noble , and now, 
appeared again as Shah Alum, before Patna, cut off a small 
Bn^sh detachment, and might htfve got possession of that city, 
had he acted vigorously It would be foreign to our subject to 
detail the circumstances by which the English were victorious, 
and Shah Alum was compelled to confirm their creature Cosum 
Ah, in his mceroyalty of Bengal The crest-fallen Emperor 
prepared, as soon as possible, for his return to Delhi, on the 
guarantee of his new Vizier, of N ujeeb-oo-dowlah and other 
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Chiefs, He was anxious also* to obtain the protection of a 
British escort, but though there was much desire to grant one 
he was only escorted, by Major Canfac, to the border or Behar 
In 1763, Cossim All was* driven by the Impressions of the 
English, and their disregard of all decency in the nlatter of the 
inland trade, to abolish all duties on the internal commerce of 
die country This measure, which should have been warmly 
encouraged by the British authorities, was the mam cause of 
the hostilities that followed One outrage brought on another 
Mr Ellis, the most violent and injudicious of the many violent 
men then in authority, precipitated matters at Pafna. The 
result was, that Cossim All was removed and Jaffier All restored 
to the musnud Cossim All coiald still mjjster some troops, 
with which he met the British, was defeated, and on his flight, 
perpetrated that massacre of his English prisoners which will 
brand his name, as long as it is remembered AfteT this act of 
butchery, he fled for refuge to Soojah ood-dowlah, taking with, 
him three hundred and eighty five elephants loaded with 
treasure The exile offered Soojah a lakh of Rs. for every day’s 
march, and half that sum for every halt, as long as the war might 
last, with three millions sterling, and the cessiog t>f the Patna 
district, on the recovery of I^engal, if he would join him. against 
the English But Cossim All, desuing to have two stmngs to 
his bow, offered at 4he same time, a Jarge bribe to the Emperor 
for his own appointment to the Viceroyship of Oude, in super- 
cession of Soojah-ood-dowlah The latter intercepted Cossim 
Ah’s letter and forthwith placed him under restraint, after gam- 
ing over Sumroo and other Military Officers with their troops 
A mutiny in the English Camp cramped, for a time, the Bntisjh 
Commander, but on the 22d October 1764 the battle of Buxar 
decided the fate not only of Bengal and Behar, but of Oude 
The immediate result of the battle was the surrender of the 
unhappy Emperor, who, instead of having been reinstated at 
Delhi, nad been detained prisoner by his Vizier The latter 
also begged for terms, and offered fifty eight lakhs to the English 
Government and Army 'Die victors refused to make any terms 
until Cossim All and Sumroo had been surrendered. The 
Vizier had plundered and arreted the former, but hesitated to 
surrender mm he offered, however, to connive at his escape, 
and to cause the assassination of Sumroo As the British Com- 
mander would not accede to this proposal, the negotiation with, 
the Vizier faded , and arrangements were made with the Em- 
peror, stipulating that he should be placed in possession of 
Shoojah-ood-dowlah’s dominions, including Allahabad, and should 
in return grant Benares and Ghazeepoor to the British Hoati- 
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hues were accordingly recommenced against the Vrner ; the 
British Troops entered Ouc^e, and took possession of Lucknow, 
the capital, whil*, Shooiah-ood-dowlah, sending h® family for re- 
fiige to Bareilly, sought for allies m* every quarter But when the 
news of the proposed arrangements reached England, the Court 
of Directors were exceedingly alarmed. They sent out positive 
orders against any such demented scheme of enlarging the British 
territory, aud forbade all meddling with Delhi politics. The 
despatch arrived just m time to save the Vizier, who had been 
defeated in a skirmish at Korab, on the 3d May 1765 Desert- 
ed by his Rohillah and Mabratta allies, he came into General 
Carnac’s Camp on the 19th of the same month, and threw him- 
self on British mercy Not being behind the scenes, the Vizier 
was astonished and delighted at the moderation of the terms 
granted to him, which were that he should pay fifty lakhs of 
Rupees to the British that he should pledge himself not to 
molest Bulwunt Singh, the Zemindar of Benares, and that he 
should cede Allahabad and Korah to the Emperor It is a 
curious feature m this case, and a damning proof how iniquit- 
ous had been our proceeding in Bengal, that the Vmer, 
now at the ftiercy of his conquerors and ready to cede all, or 
any portion, of his territory, yet demurred against admitting 
the English to trade, free of all duties. Government probably 
felt the justice of his appffehensions, for m r the words of Mills, 
• “ Clive agreed, m the terms of the treaty, to omit the very 
names of trade and factories ” 

Next year, (1766) Lord Clive had an interview with the 
Emperor and the Vizier at Chupra. The latter again expressed 
his satisfaction at the terms of peace, and paid up the fifty lakhs 
of Rupees , and the Emperor again, vainly, requested an escort 
to DeUn This first treaty did not involve any nght of internal 
interference on the part of the British , yet little time elapsed 
before very stringent terms were dictated They relinquished 
Oude because they would not, or it was supposed in England, 
could not, keep it. They did not give It to the Emperor, because 
they considered that such a gift would imply future protection, 
and involve them m the wars of Upper India, a dilemma from 
wh^ch Government believed itself to have escaped by restoring 
the V lzier On the conclusion of these arrangements, a Brigade 
of British troops remained ill the Allahabad district for the 
support of the King and the Vmer against the Mahrattas, with- 
out any provision for the payment of the Brigade by those who 
benefited by its services. In the year 1766, however, the Court 
of Directors wrote, “ as all our views and expectations are 
confined within the Caramnasea, we are impatient to hear thit 
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our troop* are recalled from Allahabad*” Dunag the same year 
the Bengal Government became alarmed at the military schemes 
of the Vizier, at his “ amazing improvement in making mmH 
arms,” and af the large levies^of troops entertained by him In 
consequence of these suspicions, a deputation wu sent to meet 
the vizier at Benares, towards the end of 1768* when, after a 
warm discussion and much opposition on his part, he agreed to 
reduce his Army to 35,000 men, of whom 10,000 were to be 
cavalry and only ten battalions were to be trained sepahis. 

About this time Shoojah seized one of his principal* officers. 
Rajah Benee Bahadoor, and caused his eyes to be put out 
An attempt was made to procure Bntish interference in his favor, 
but the reply given was, u that thg Vizier was master within his 
own dominions ” The occasion was an ill Miosen one for an- 
nouncing the fact , but it would have been well had the law con- 
tinued. In the year 1769, three of the Oude Battalions ip ^tim- 
ed , they were promptly put down, but their conduct somewhat 
reconciled the Vizier to the late compulsory reduction of his 
troops. In 1771, the Emperor left Allahabad and threw him- 
self into the arms of the Mahrattas, after having made some 
secret terms with the Vizier for the cession of Allahabad The 
next year the Mahrattas thrtatened Rohilcund *and thereby 
Oude Upon this the Vizfer entered into terms with 'the Ro~ 
hillah Chiefs, an^ induced the Calcutta Council to allow Sir 
Robert Barker to accompany him with a Bntish Brigade The 
combined force however, pid not prevent the Mahrattas front 
penetrating to the very heart of Rohilcund and even threatening 
Oude It was dunng this campaign that the Vizier made the 
arrangement with the Robillah Chiefs, to relieve them of their 
Mahratta scourge, in return for which they were to pay him a 
subsidy of foity lakhs of Rupees The failure of payment was 
the excuse for the famous, or rather infamous, Robillah war 
In the year 1773 the district of Korah was included tfithm the 
line of British defensive operations, but Colonel Champion, the 
commander of the advanced Brigade, was enjoined that, “.not a 
single sepoy was to pass tbte frontiers of the Vizier’s territories.” 
The measure was inauced by the forced grant of Korah and Al- 
lahabad by the Emperor to hts jailors, the Mahrattas, which ces- 
sion the Bntish authorities determined to oppose and to reterve 
its ultimate destination to themselves. 

Up to this time, the diplomatic relations betw^n the two 
Governments appear to have been conducted by a Captain 
Harper who commanded a Regiment of Sepoys in attendance 
on the Vizier Mr Hastings however desired to have a person 
m his own confidence at Lucknow, and therefore recalled Cap- 
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tain Harper The order was opposed by Sir Robert Barker the 
Commander m-Chiet who, on his own authority, sent the 
Captain back to the Vmer* The Governor-General waa not a 
man to be so berfded , he carried his point after some angry 
correspondence, the commencement of that acrimony which 
prevailed in the discussion of Oude affairs dunng Mr Hastings's 
administration, and which has been so prominent a feature in 
most of the discussions that have since occurred regarding that 
Province In September 1773, Mr Hastings met Shoojah-ood- 
dowiahVith a view of revising the treaty, “ as the latter might 
call upon*the Company for assistance, and yet was under no 
defined obligation to defray the additional charge thrown upon 
them by affording such assistance ” On the 19th of the same 
month the new trdaty was concluded, making over the districts 
of Allahabad and Korah to the Vizier, on condition of his pay- 
ing «*q the Gbmpanv the sum of fifty lakhs of Rupees, and 
stipulating that he should defray the charges of such portion of 
the British troops as he might require , which were fixed at two 
lakhs and ten thousand Rupees per month for each Brigade 
At this meeting the Vizier felt the Governor-General's pulse as 
to the suppqrt he was likely to deceive m his project, already 
contemplated, 4 against the Rohilfehs 

Mr Hastings took the opportunity to arrange for the reception 
of a permanent British Resident at Ducknow^telimg the Vizier 
at a private conference that, 44 he desired it himself , but unless 
v it was equally the Vizier’s wish, he would neither propose nor 
‘ consent to iL” Shoojah declared he would be delighted, and 
Mr Middleton was accordingly appointed Scarcely had the 
Governor joined his Council when the Vizier wrote that he 
understood Hafiz Ruhmut and the other Rohillah Sirdars were 
about to take possession of Etawan and the rest of the middle 
Doab, which he would never allow, especially tc as they had not 

* made good a daum of the forty laks of Rupees, according to 

* their agreement ” The Vizier added, “on condition of the 
4 entice expulsion of the Rohillahs, I will pay to the Company 

* the sum of forty lakhs of Rupees m'ready money, whenever 1 
4 shall discharge the English troops, and until the expulsion of 

* the Rohillahs shall be effected, I will pay the expences of the 
4 English tioops, that is to say, I will pay the sum of Rupees 
4 2,10,000 monthly ” The Council affected some squeamish- 
ness about the Doab, which however they did not prevent the 
Vixier from seizing Respecting the operation* against Rohit 
cund, they gave a half ana-half sort of answer, but hold a Brigade 
m readiness to await the requisition of the Vizier 

lire tale of the Rohilcuna campaign has bees often told , we 
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•hall not add to the number of narrative*. Suffice it to say tli<t 
the brunt of the battle of Kuttera fell on the British Detach- 
ment Colonel Champion reporting that the Vizier had evinced 
the most “ shameful pusillanimity ” The English Commander 
was however not an unprejudiced judge Shoojah-ood-dowlah, 
whatever were his faults, was never before accused of cowardice, 
and on several occasions, especially at Buxar, evinced great 
courage It is to the credit of Colonel Champion that he did 
not like the work m which he was employed , and looking with 
abhorrence at the desolation caused by the Oude Troops, who 
had ill supported him m the fight, he was not chary of his 
remarks on them or on their Pnnce But it is no proof that a 
Native chief is a coward because he does ngt fight He often 
looks on to await the result of the day The British Brigade 
were Shoojah’s mercenaries , they were hired to fight his battles. 
He let them do so, and we are by no means certain thatnf the 
battle of Kuttera had gone against the British, and Colonel 
Champion had fallen instead of Hafiz Ruhmat, that the isolated 
English Brigade would not have found a foe instead of friend 
m Shoojah-ood-dowlah This campaign, with all its concomi- 
tant circumstances, forms the darkest spot in Jndo-Bmish 
History Little can be sajd m behalf of the Vizier, and no 
sophistry can extenuate the conduct of a Governor and his 
Council, who hired out their troqps for butcher work, openly 
avowing that they did so because they required the offered 
subsidy to meet the pressure on the local finances and to answer 
the demands of the home Government Having given this 
unqualified opinion, it is just to add that report greatly exagge- 
rated the virtues of the Rohillahs as well as tne atrocities of 
their destroyers. Warren Hastings’ conduct was made a party 
question both in India and England, and his deeds w«*e accor- 
dingly misrepresented by enemies and slurred over by friends. 

The Rohulah war was scarcely concluded, when the new 
arrangements for the Government of India gave Mr Hastings* 
opponents a majority in Council They lost no time uf pro- 
nouncing their disapproval *of his measures, they recalled Mr 
Middleton, the Resident he had placed at Lucknow, and gave 
the appointment to a Mr Bristow, notwithstanding hi* being 
personally obnoxious to the Govern or-GeneraL The Aen, 
nowever, who thus stigmatized Hastings’ measures earned their 
zeal for reform no farther than words. They sensed not to 
receive the wages of iniquity They not only pressed the 
Vizier for payment of the subsidy, out took advantage of the 
critical state of his affairs to raise their demand on him The 
earthly career, however, of Shoojah-ood-dowlah drew near its 
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close He obtained Mr Hastings’ sanction for his return to 
Fyzabadp that he might make arrangements for liquidating ins 
engagements to Government. On reaching his capital, he was 
seiied with a violent illness wjuch terminated his life He 
expired on the 26th January 1775, and was succeeded by his 
eldest eon, Mirza Amanee, who assumed the name of Asoph- 
ood-dowla. 

No public man, not Cromwell himself, has ever been painted 
ip more opposite colours than Soojah-ood-dowlah. Taking 
Colonel Duff’s version, the Vizier was “ the infamous sou of a 

* still mofe infamous Persian pedlar,” * * t( cruel, treacherous, 
‘ unprincipled, deceitful , possessing not one virtue except per- 

* Sonal courage M Yet the spine writer shews that when danger 
gathered round, Shoojah had sufficient resolution to relinquish 
the pleasures of the Harem, and the field sports to which he was 
adcboted, th£t he might set himself to reform the discipline of hi 9 
troops, and retrieve the embarrassments of his finance On 
the other hand, Francklin describes the Vizier as “ an excellent 

* Magistrate, a lover of justice, and anxiously desirous of the 
1 prosperity of his country ” Still stronger is the praise bestow- 
ed by Jonathan Scott He says of Shoojah-ood-dowlah that, 
u as a prince he was wise and c&gnified in character, as a private 

man/3 affable, humane, aod genferous,” # * # “ Sincerely 
4 beta red by his own sobjecfis, even the sons c of Hafiz Rkam&t 

* wept at his death ” From these discordant materials, and the 
C fact that after having virtually lost Ips sovereignty at Buxar, he 

n&t oqly recovered his position, but left to his son an inheritance 
c nearly double what he had received from his own father , it may 
be inferred that Shooia-ood-dowlah was an able, energetic and 
intelligent prince, and that he possessed at least the ordinary 
virtues <$- Eastern Rulers. 

Asoph-ood-dowlah lost no time in sending a peshcush, or 
offering, to the Emperor, with five thousand men , they arrived 
just m time to relieve the unfortunate Monarch from the hands 
of Zabita Khan, and the opportune aid secured for their sender 
the post of Vizier, m succession to bis father The province of 
Oude had now descended to the fourth generation, and the 
office of Vizier to the third On the accession of Asoph-ood- 
dovrtah, the Calcutta Council affected to consider that the treaty 
with his father died with his death. After much discussion, the 
new Reswtent, Mr# Bristow, negociated fresh terms, on the 21st 
May 1775, the chief clauses of which were, that -the Vizier should 
cede Banares and Ghazeepoor, worth 23 lakhs annually, to the 
Company , raise the monthly subsidy from Rupees 2,10, 00O to 
2,60,000 for the service of a British Brigade, and agree to dk- 
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truss all foreigners from his service, fend to deliver up Cosom All 
and Sumroo, if they should ever foil into his hands. He further 
consented to pay up all arrears due 6y his fatlyr In return for 
these advantages, the English undertook to defend Oude, In- 
cluding Corah and Allahabad, as also the late conquests lfi Ro- 
hilcuna and the Doab. The services of a second Brigade, entit- 
led “ the temponuy Brigade” were, at the Bame time, placed at 
the disposal of the Vizier 

Another affair was now transacted, important at the tune, and 
pregnant with future evil The British Agent, supported by 
the anti-Hastings* majority at the Council table, made over the 
treasures of the late Vizier to his widow, the Baho (Bhow) 
Begum, who was likewise put in possession o£a princely Jageer 
To her this wealth proved a fatal possession, leaamg to the atro- 
cities afterwards practised on herself and her servants. On the 
part of our Government the bestowal of it was both unreMbna- 
ble and unprecedented Shoojah had died, largely their debtor, 
and the sum now made over to his widow effectually barred the 
settlement of their claims The Begum, it is true, claimed the 
money as a legacy from her hqpband but it is almost needles* 
to say that under no native Government would such a bequest, 
even if actually made, have.been carried into effect JJninter- 
fered with, Asoph-ood-dowlah would have assumed possdteion of 
his father’s wealth%s naturally as of his place, and his mother 
would have been satisfied with whatever Jagheer or pension he 
assigned her But party spirit in Calcutta divided the house of 
Oude against itself, and involved the ruler in difficulties which 
issued in crimes perpetrated by him against his mother, at the 


instigation of a British Governor-General 

The first year of the new Nawab’s authority had not passed 
before he was surrounded by perplexities The arrears of subsi 
dy not coming in, tunkhwas or orders on the Re venue* were ob- 
tained for four lakhs per annum, and the Baho Begum was In- 
duced, at the intercession of the Resident, to assist the necessi- 
ties of the state with fifty-six lakhs of rupees, on condition*how- 
ever of Mr Bristow’s ratifying her son’s engagement not to mo- 
lest her with further demands. The Nawab had at length lei- 
sure to attend to the state of his army Desiring to introduce 
discipline among his troops, he applied for, and obtained* the 
services of several European Officers. They were not ill receiv- 
ed by the soldiery, but soon after, on the discharge of some Irre- 


gulars, a mutiny broke out An engagement took place between 
the Regulars and the Matcblockmen , 2,500 of the latter sup- 
ported an engagement for some time with great spirit against 
15,000 regulars, repeatedly repulsing them. The fight was on Jy 
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brought to an end by the explocion of a tumbrel The muti- 
neers lost six hundred men and the NTawab’s Sepahis three hun- 
4red 

While such was the condition of the Army, the Nawab gave 
himself up to drunkenness and dissipation. All authority fell 
into the hands of the Minister, Moortaza Khan, whose rule was, 
however, brief Kwtyah Busunt, a eunuch, bat the bravest boI- 
dier in the service, took advantage of the general dissatisfaction 
to encourage a party in favour of Saadut Ah, the second and 
favorite son of the late Vizier Kwajah Busunt invited the 
minister to a banquet. In the midst of the feast, making some 
excuse for quitting the guest chamber, he gave the signal for the 
slaughter of the upwary Morrtaza Khan in the midst of the 
nautch girls and singers Asoph-ood-dowlah himself had been 
invited to the entertainment, probably that he too might be got 
rid 0f*J the murderer however, reeling from the effects of the 
debauch in which he had participated/ came boldly into the 
presence, and boasted of the deed he had performed The 
Nawab ordered him to be executed on the spot Saadut Ah 
hearing of what had occurred, and alarmed for his own safety, 
immediately., t^ok horse and fled beyond the frontier Thus, in 
one day c the Vizier lost his Sinister, his General, and his 
Brother* 

The troops were still in a yery unsettled state, and discontent 
|egarding the new arrangements and the introduction of British 
officers daily increased Some of the European officers were 
so maltreated by their own men that they fled to the nearest 
English camp , others braved the storm, but it was only by the 
timely arrival of two of the Company’s Battalions that the 
mutineers were reduced or disbanded 

Such was the state of the army The finances were in scarcely 
less disorder The regular subsidy Was originally lakhs, 
the Francis junto raised it to 31| but What witn the expence of 
the temporary Brigade, extra troops, and numerous officers em- 
ployed with the Oude Army, as well as various miscellaneous 
accounts, the demands during seveh years of Mr Hastings’ 
administration averaged 100 lakhs annually, while, m spite of 
constant screwing, the receipts <*uly averaged seventy lakhs , 
leaving m 1 781 a deficit of 2-^* crores of Rupees To meet 
this frightful item, there was a materially decreased revenue 
p 

* On Oude financial questions Mr Mills u "both ambiguous and contradidtoiv 
M page *2® volume Sd (Quarto edition) he states * the debt with which ho (»he 
<&awab) stood charged In 1780 amounted to the sum of £1,400,000, but 
at «W 360 ratoark« that although whjm the treaty of Cbuaar was concluded 
tin l7ofj) the balance appeared to stand at forty Kmr lakhs the demand neat 
jear (1782) * by cl&lmnof unknown balances” exceeded considerably Wo ctrorrtarfft 
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Another point here requires remark. We hare end that Mr 
Middleton was recalled by the majority m Council, as one of 
their first measures. Mr Hastings no sooner recovered hfil 
ascendancy by the death of Colonel MonsoiFin 1770, than he 
removed Bristow” and reinstated Middleton The former waa 
restored in 1780, in obedience to repeated and positive orders 
from the Court of Directors, which, however, were only obeyed 
on a compromise with Mr Francis. Mr Bristow was displaced 
a second time m 1781, by the Governor-General, who said that 
he required to have a confidential Agent at LuckndW To 
complete the story of the bandying about of Agents > we may 
here mention that Mr Bristow was again restored by orders 
from home in 1782, and, finally, again ousted by Mr Hastings 
m 178S The Governor-General affected t© have acted only 
for the public good in these several transfers. He declared he 
had no personal dislike for the man he so repeatedly rented, 
and much respect for his conduct, hut, “ the creature Bristow” 
(as on one occasion Mr Hastings registered him,) was odious in. 
his eyes, inasmuch as that gentleman’s appointment to Lucknow 
was a standing proof of his own discomfiture in Council The 
Governor-General hated him accordingly, and few men loved or 
hated as did Warren Hastings. • • * 

This double explanation i & requisite as a clue to the proceed- 
ings we have nexV|o record In the year 1780-1, the finances 
of the Company were in a most* disastrous condition The 
authorities had reckoned on certain sums from the Vizier, and# 
were disappointed. Mr Hastings, therefore, determined, him- 
self to proceed to Lucknow In August 1781, the Governor- 
General reached Benares when the outbreak occurred, provoked 
by his arbitrary proceedings against Rajah Cheyt Sing During 
these transactions, Mr Hastings, as usual, evinced great courage, 
the Nawab great fidelity The Iatier joined Mr Hastings m 
September at Chunar, when he contrived to convert the^ Gover- 
nor-General from a violent and imperious task-master into a 
warm advocate For two vents the Nawab’s remonstrance^ and 
entreaties had been treated «nth contempt or indifference they 
were now listened to and complied with, and for a brief space he 


a half that is wen it least equal to twice the annual revenue of the uhole 
country In the text we have shewn that the current demand haring baen from 
70 to 1 SOUkhs, and the receipts having averaged only seventy lakhs, there needed 
no claims of unknown balanoes” to swell the amount of deficit, Tht last portion, 
moreover of the quotation making the total revenue to be only one 2nd a quarter 
erore, dovetails ill with Mir MilP* own shewing at page 4M, volume 3 that the 
Revenue in 1801 was about Be. 188 12£29 An Increase of more than a million of 
mqatay daring twenty yean ofpr o gree sl ve deterioration 1 Mr Mitts quotes Mid d le to n 
to his first statement, and “ Papers'’ to the second, hut appear s to have overlooked 
titor discrepancy 
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was treated with respect An aipmgement was effected that led 
to the withdrawal of the temporary Brigade and three Regiment* 
of Cavalry, leaving only one Brigade and (me Regiment to be 
paid by the Vizxep. He was also ajlotved to resuufe all jageers, 
giving cash for certain estates guaranteed by the Company ; 
ail British officers were also withdrawn, and sanction was 
given to plunder the two Begums, the wife and mother of 
Shooiah-ood-dowlah, though, aa already observed, one of them 


ement was effected that led 


Shoojah-ood-dowlah, though, as already observed, one of them 
had been previously guaranteed by Mr Bnstow The result of 
the several 4< arrangements was, an immediate supply of fifty- 
( five Lakhs of ready money to the Company, and a stipulation 
‘ for the payment of an additional twenty lakhs, to complete 


‘ for the payment of an additional twenty lakhs, to complete 
* the liquidation of his debt to them ” 

Approving entirely of the decrease of the Nawab’s permanent 
burthen thus effected, we cannot too strongly reprobate the mode 
by wb lc h he was authorized, and indeed eventually urged, to 
raise present funds. Mr Hastings’ defenders vindicate his 
proceedings towards the Begums, on the ground that these ladies 
abetted Cneyt Singh’s rebellion, and that they had no right to 
the treasure they possessed, The latter statement is true 
One wrong, however, does not justify another T Wbat had been 
granted and guaranteed, even ‘wrongfully, should have been 
respected. The falsity of the first plea has been frequently 
shewn We need not, therefore, here repeat the evidence 
If any justification for the Governor General is to be found in 
•the fact, it is true that he was at this time put to his wits end 
for cash As the Court of Directors importuned him, so he 
pressed the Oude Government. Such was his anxiety on the 
subject that in May 1782, he deputed his secretary. Major Pal- 
mer, to Lucknow, with the express object of realizing the 
arrears of subsidy The mission gave such offence to Mr 
Middleton that he resigned his appointment , and to add to 
the Governor-General’s difficulties, hisown special Agent allowed 
himself to be talked over and stultified by the Oude Officials. 

Large as was the balance due, the Major was persuaded into 
believing that the sheet was clear , and instead of enforcing old 
claims he listened to offers of a loan Mr Hastings was much 
provoked both at the gullabihty of Major Palmer and at Mr 
Middleton’s abandonment of hfb post in hiB (the Governor- 
General’s) difficulty He wrote to Mr M in severe terms, 
*nd on thtj 10th August 1782, addressed Hyder Beg the Oude 
Minister under his own hand, in a most extraordinary letter, 
considering it to be addressed to the minister of a sovereign 
possessing a shadow of independence. After telling Hyder Beg 
(bat he owed his position to him (the Gov«mor-Gex^nl) ana 
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that ke had been disappointed m him, be added, rt I nowpluftfy 
tell ton that you are answerable for evety mislortune ind defect 
of the Nawafi Vizier’s Government ** He then demanded that 
the balance due to the Company should be liquidated by thd 
end of the year, or threatened that Hyder Beg should be madd 
over to the tender mercies of bis master, for tne examination of 
his conduct. Hyder Beg understood full well the process by 
which the examination of the conduct of disgraced minister* 
was conducted m Oude as elsewhere Stringent however as 
were the measures taken, they did not realize the subsidy They 
did not effect Mr Hastings’ wishes, but they did mudh to 
upset the authority of the Nawab m his own territory 

Mr Hastings had very correct abstract notions on the subject 
of interference. His practice and theory w%s, however, sadly 
at variance. When money was wanted for the Company he 
stuck at nothing His two nominees, Middleton *and Pakner, 
had failed him , and he now, in despair re-appointed the Com- 
pany’s protegee, Mr Bristow, arming him witn the most exten- 
sive authority The new Agent was informed that “ the Resi- 

* dent muBt be the slave and vassal of the minister, or the Minister 
4 at the absolute devotion of tfle Resident * * * it vgill be neceB^ 

* sary to declare to him (the minister) in the plainest tjrms, the 

* footing and conditions on which he shall be permuted to retain 

* his place , with *the alternative dismission, and a scrutiny 
4 mto his past conduct, if he refuses.” Mr Bristow was further 
told that he was to controyl the appointment of officers, nay* 
“ peremptorily to oppose it” when he (the Resident) considered 
opposition w any case advisable In the face, however, of such 
instructions, Mr Hastings was not ashamed, in October 1783, 
to thus characterize the Resident’s conduct “Mr Bristow^ 

* after an ineffectual attempt to draw the minister Hyder Beg 

* into a confederacy with him to usurp all the powers of the 

* Government, proceeded to an open assumption of* them to 

‘ himself” And, on the strength of this shameless allegation, 
Mr Bristow was, for the third time, removed • 

Unable to realize his viSws by proxy, Mr Hastings, m March 
1784, again visited Lucknow, where he remained five months, 
during which time he effected the liquidation of a further portion 
of the Vizier’s debt, removed another detachment of TnjopB, 
restored a portion of the confiscated jagheers, and endeavoured 
to put the Oude affairs into some sort of order AtdBenares, on 
his return, he addressed the home Government m these pro- 
phetic words. " If new demands are raised on the Vizier, and 
4 accounts overcharged on one side, with a wide latitude taken 

* on the other to swell his debts beyopd the means of payment, 
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* if political dangers are portended on which to ground the 
4 plea of bortherang his country with unnecessary defences and 

* enormous subsidies, the results would be fatal” Mr. Hastings 

knew how wide d latitude he ha4 himself taken," a to swell the 
Nawab’s* debts beyond the means of payment, and judging of 
the future by the past, he concluded that another Governor- 
General might arise who, portending political dangers, would 
make them “ the plea of burthemng his (viz. the Vizier’s) coun- 
try with unnecessary defences ana enormous subsidies.” In 
short, Warren Hastings foretold, in 1784, exactly what occurred 
in 1801 * 

We have entered somewhat fully into the occurrences of Mr 
Hastings’ administration, as ,they gave their colouring to the 
British connexion ‘with Oude 

When Lord Cornwallis assumed the government of India, the 
Oud* minister, Hyder Beg, was sent to wait on His Lordship 
The negociations that ensued were concluded on the 21st 
July 1787, by a treaty, relieving the Vizier from certain ba- 
lances still due , and declaring him in all respects independent 
■within his own territory The letter of the Governor-General 
contained the following remarkable paragraph — “ It is my 

* firm iptention not to emban*ks8 you with further expense 

* than that incurred by the Company from their connexion 
4 with your Excellency, and f° r the protection of your countiyr 

* which, by the accounts, I find amounts to fifty lakhs of Fy- 
' zabad rupees per year It is my intention, from the date 
4 of this agreement, that your Excellency shall not be charged 
4 with any excess on this sum, and that no further demand 
4 shall be made , any additional aid by the Company is to be 
4 supplied on a fair estimate ” 

Tne abuses of the Oude Government repeatedly attracted 
the attention of Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore Both 
were anxious to effect some reform, but were deterred by the 
difficulty of interfering with any good effect At length, the 
Viziei-’s extravagance and debauchery brought affairs into such 
terrific disorder that, in the year 1797, Sir John Shore pro- 
ceeded to Lucknow His visit, however, had a double pur- 
pose The ostensible, and we hope chief design, was to give 
the *Nawab good advice, but His Highness was also to be 
supplied with a minister, and another pull was to be made 
at bis purse Btnngs. The Company had resolved to strengthen 
their Cavalry, and, m the face of Lord Cornwallis’s treaty, 
it was thought convenient to make the Nawab bear a portion 
of the increased expenses attendant on this augmentation* The 
helpless Vizier consented, stipulating that the charge should 
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not exceed, fere and a half lakhs per to pay the ex- 

peaces of two Regiments. The Goveraor-Generu took acme 
credit to hunself, that m this traift action he had talked and 
not dragooned, the Nawab into concession. fThere was more 
difficulty m effecting a change of ministry The Governor- 
General consented that the eunuch Almas Bnould be appointed* 
but just as he had given his sanction, he discovered an order 
W Lord Cornwallis against the employment of that person. 
The Nawab debarred from the selection of his own fovontea, 
at length consented to receive Tufuzzel Hoosem, a learned, 
able, and we believe respectable, man who then held* the office 
of Oude Vakeel in Calcutta. It was however a sore trial of 
the honesty of that minister to thus brought from Calcutta 
and forced upon his Sovereign by the Lorir paramount Had 
Sir John Shore been as experienced in human nature as he 
was in revenue details, and in Indian politics, He woulfiU not 
have thus introduced the new minister to the Nawab, directly 
as the creature of the British Government 

Scarcely had the Governor-General left Lucknow, when the 
Vizier died, and the disposal of the viceroyalty of Oude was 
in the hands of a simple English gentleman As our first 
Number* we fully considered the claims of Vizier Ah H and des- 
cribed the process by which he was put up and put down, we 
need not here repeat the story Byt we are bound to record 
even more emphatically than before, our opinion that Vizier Ah 
was unjustly treated. The plea of his spurious birth would 
Hot, by Manommedan law, have interfered with bis succession , 
and never would have weighed with the English authorities had 
he not rendered himself obnoxious to them by desinng to degrade 
Tufuzzel Hoosem the minister, who was considered “ as the 
representative of the English influence ” Tufuzzel Hoosem 
met Sir John Shore on his way to Lucknow with all # sorts of 
etones about the violence and debauchery of the Lord Vizier 
All, but the Governor-General seemed to forget that this report 
might be biassed by personal motives, perhaps, too, bn was 
unaware that Tufuzzel Hofcsem had been the tutor of Saadut 
Ah. and even during Asoph-ood-dowlah’s life was suspected 
of intriguing m favor of the. Vizier’s brother But enough. 
Vizier All was degraded after a few week’s enjoyment of aAtno* 
nty, and Saadut All was raised to the musnud. New terms 
were of course dictated to the new Prince It was no time 
for making objections. The treaty was signed , and protected 
by British bayonets, the new Nawab entered his capital The 
Ex-ruler, similarly guarded, was removed to Benares. 

• Article Lord Trignmouth. 
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The treaty thus made wm signed on the 21st February ITOft 
It raised the subsidy from fifty-six to seventy-six lakhs, and pro- 
vided for foe discharge of alt arrears. The fortress of Allahabad 
was ceded, and fob sum of eight lajihs of rupees made over for 
its repairs. Three lakhs were likewise given for foe repairs 
of Futtyghur, and twelve lakhs more were to be paid for the 
expcnces incurred in foe late revolution. The Nawab, more- 
over, agreed to reduce his establishments, and to consult, as 
to the iqanner of doing so, with the British Government. No 
Europeans were to be allowed to settle in Oude, and no poli- 
tical relations were to exist without the knowledge of the British 
Government. In return for all this, the British guaranteed 
Oude, and agreed to maintain for defence not less than ten 
thousand men if it should at any time be necessary to 
increase the number of troops beyond thirteen thousand, the 
Nawab was t6 pay foe expence , if they could be reduced be- 
low eight thousand, a suitable reduction of foe subsidy was to 
be alloyed 

The advantages accruing to the Company from this arrange- 
ment are manifest , it not only gave them possession of Allaha- 
bad, but lt^increased the subsidy twenty lakhs, and defined, 
though not distinctly, to what" extent ike subsidy might be 
lightened or increased Unfortunately it left the time quite 
undetermined, and on this oprussion were ba$ed the unwarran- 
table demands made by the next Governor-General in 180L 
'What will perhaps most stnke the English reader of Sir John 
Shore’s treaty is, the entire omission of foe slightest provision 
for the good government of Oude The people seemed as it 
were sold to the highest bidder Vizier All was young, dissolute 
and needy , Saadut AU was middle aged, known to be prudent, 
and believed to be neb Being of penurious habits, he had, even 
on his petty allowances as a younger son, amassed several lakhs 
of rupees , and, in short, was a more promising sponge to 
squeeze than his nephew From the general tenor of Sir John 
Snores life, we believe that his heart was in the nght place, 
though this his last diplomatic transaction, might, if taken alone, 
lead us to a different conclusion. Wherever his heart was, his 
head at least must have been wool gathering He set a bad 
precedent. He made the musnua of Oude a mere transferable 
property in the hands of the British Governor, and he left foe 
people of Oude at foe mercy of a shackled and guaranteed 
Euler This may have been liberality, but it was kberahty of 
m very spurious sort Much as we admire Lord Teignmouth’s 
domestic character, we are obliged, entirely to condemn the 
whole tenor of his Oude negotiations. Historians have hitherto 
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let him down slightly, but his Lordship may he judged by the 
same standard as other public officers , by the nght or by the 
wrong that be ^committed, and not bj his supposed motives, or 
his private character 

A Governor- General of far different calibre succeeded* One 
of the first objects of the Marquis of Wellesley, on his assump- 
tion of the Government of India, was the reformation, or rather 
the reduction of the Oude Army, and the substitution in their 
stead of a British force The Nawab set his face ag^jnst the 
measure The Governor General was not to be thus baffled 
Early m 1799 he applied for the services of the* Adjutant- 
General of the army, Colonel Scott, an able and respectable, 
but austere man In the first mgance he was placed at the 
service of Mr I umsden, the resident, but the latter gentleman 
was shortly after recalled, and the appointment bestowed on 
Colonel Scott So stringent were the measures now takea»that 
Saadut Ah threatened to resign the musnud It was but a 
threat, and intended to alarm or to molifv his persecutors 
The Governor-General however seized upon the words, and 
putting his own constructions on them, insisted on their literal 
fulfilment , adding a proviso, which, at any rate, theJSawab had 
never contemplated, that # on Tns abdication, th*e Et^t India 
Company should inherit the principality of Oude, to the* injury 
of his own children Much disgraceful altercation ensued 
The Governor General returned the Nawab’s remonstrance^ 
with angry and threatening«remarks , insisted on the immediate 
execution of his orders, and finally marched the British troops 
into Oude without sanction of the nominal ruler The Resi- 
dent issued orders to the district officers to receive and provide 
for the English Battalions, and was obeyed Saadut All now 
felt himself within the iron grasp of a power that could crush 
him, and made the most abject appeals for mercy The Qovernor- 
General however, seized this opportunity for carrying out his own 
views. Referring to the Nawab’s previous statements regarding 
the inefficiency of his army and their danger to himself father 
than to an enemy. Lord Wellesley insisted on its reduction, and 
the reception, in its stead, of a force of twelve Battalions of 
British Infantry, and four Regiments of Cavalry A large 
portion of the Oude troops were accordingly disbanded, and so 
judiciously was this reduction managed by Colonel Scott, that 
not a single disturbance ensued* 

The Nawab finding himself once more secure on his uneasy 
throne bad tune to reflect how he was to bear the increased 
burthen laid upon him His predecessor bad been put to 
continued, shifts to discharge the subsidy of fifty lakhs , — he had 
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himself by better economy, contrived to par seventy-six lakhs, 
but how was he now to meet the further demand of fifty-four 
lakhs, to set against which there was only a diminished expendi- 
ture of sixteen abd a half lakhs* caused by the Eduction of a 
portion of his army? He accordingly declared his entire 
inability to pay the required sum. The Governor-General 
wanted just such a declaration. He made it an excuse for the 
dismemberment of the Principality, and proceeded to carry out 
the finapce arrangements with as little delicacy as had been 
shewn in effecting the military alterations. Mr Henry Welles- 
ley was deputed as Commissioner to Lucknow, and in concert 
with the Resident, dictated the cessions that were to be made 
when the former, m virtue of bis office as Lieutenant Governor 
of the ceded districts, made the primary arrangements for their 
management The lands thus extorted were, at the time, 
estiTff&ted to 'be worth 1,35,23,474 Rupees per annum We 
have had occasion, at the commencement of these remarks, to 
shew that they must now yield double that sum 

Lord Wellesley’s conduct in this transaction was most despotic. 
As a wise statesman he judged rightly that the subsidy to his 
Government was better secured by a territorial cession, than by 
a bond for cash payment, but, id extorting the former, literally 
at the point of the bayonet, and at the same time nearly doubling 
the subsidy, he shut his eyes to the most,, obvious rules of 
justice 

This treaty which was signed on the 10th September, 1801, 
left the Nawab shorn of the best half of his territory , we may 
easily judge in what spirit he prepared to introduce * f an 

* improved system of administration with the advice and obbib- 

* tance of the British Government ” into the remainder Such 
were the vague terms of the only stipulation contained in the 
present treaty, for the benefit of the people. We need hardly 
add that it remained a dead letter This may have been only 
a negative evil , but a similar looseness of expression in Sir 
John J Shore , B treaty admitted of more positive perversion. We 
allude to the provision, that when >t should be necessary to 
increase the contingent beyond 13,000 men, the Nawab should 
pay the expence. Sir John J^falcolm more shrewdly than 
non&tly observes, that i£ there was any meaning in the provi- 
sion, it left the British Government to judge when the necessity 
should arise, and how long it should continue The Marquts 
of Wellesley did not hesitate to consider that time to be when 
Oude had just neaped invasion by Zeman Shah, and the period 
to last for ever There too* danger from Zeman Shah, no one 
who reads the history of those time a attentively cm deny the fact. 
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The atate ofthe Oode army, the position of Smdea, wild the 
advance of Z email Shah called for arrangements for the defence 
of Oude. But the truth is, that almost as soon as the tidings 
of Shah Zemin’s approach reached the BntiHs authorities, the 
danger had passed away Sir James Craig stated before Par-r 
luunent i “ The first certain accounts we had were, I behove, 

* in September or October, I rather think October (1793),” 
and, again, “ The accounts of the Shah returning from Lahore, 

* which may be considered as his abandonment of his e overprize, 

* reached Anopshere m January 1799 ” Thus the knowledge 
of the danger lasted, at the farthest, five months ArAngement* 
were made as quickly as possible to meet the invasion , and 
extra troops were kept m Oud^from November 1798, until 
November 1799, being ten months after the Shah’s retirement, 
and a special charge of more than thirty eight lakhs of Rupee* 
was made to cover their expences. This was all fair and paeper* 
It was right that the sum expended should be charged , but 
surely there is no excuse for adding to the above contingent 
charge a fixed annual demand of fifty-four lakhs to cover a 
danger that no longer existed, and which, from that day to the 
present, now forty-five years, his never arisen Thg claim was 
clearly opposed to the spirit of ISir John Shore’s treaty, and to 
both the spirit and letter of*that of Lord Cornwallis. • 

One of the easiest evils resulting from Lord Wellesley’s 
arbitrary measures was, that the Kesident became personally 
obnoxious to the Nawab # Colonel Scott was a man whose* 
character passed unscathed through an ordeal of the strictest 
inquiry both m, and out of, parliament , but Saadut All could 
only be expected to see in him the instrument of disbanding 
a large portion of his own army — that chief symbol of Oriental 
sovereignty — the agent who had arranged the forced cession 
of the best half of his territory Thus circumstanced^ Colonel 
Scott could hardly be an acceptable ambassador, and in fact, was 
rather deemed a hard task-master Unfortunately his manner 
had m it nothing to compensate for the matter of the invMioua 
duties imposed on him Habituated to militaiy details, and 
late in life called on to negociate delicate questions of diplo- 
macy and civil administration, Colonel Scott performed his 
disagreeable task rather with tie bluffness of the military Mar- 
tinet, than with the suavity pf the accomplished diplomatist. 
He earned out his orders honestly, but harshly He effected 
the views of Government regarding the Oude Army, as well as, 
perhaps better than, any other officer of the day could have 
done , but there his services ended. He did nothing for the im- 
provement of the country He was rather an obstacle in its way 
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The Nawab baring a reduced field of aetion,a©cure frbmper***! 
danger, and hemmed in by British bayonets, screwed his 
wretched people The Rertoent was not only unable to pre- 
vent these oppressions, by the provisions of the treaty was 
compelled to be the instrument in their execution Year after 
year were British troops seen throughout Oude realising the 
revenues, enforcing the most obnoxious orders, and rendering 
nugatory to the oppressed their last refuge, military opposition. 
Great ag was the interference in Asoph-ood-dowlah’s tune, it 
was now much greater In former times the pressure of the 
Resident’s authority was occasional, and on specific questions, 
and was chiefly felt at Lucknow , the incubus was now a dead 
weight bearing down the provinces, as well as the capital The 
Nawab was also as much vexed and irritated as ever by the pre- 
sence and conduct of the Resident, by his interference in favour 
•of, ow&n opposition to, persons and things in the very capital 
Such conduct, however, at this time tended less than formerly 
to weaken the ruler s power The British army was now believed 
to be at the beck of the Oude Government to support its revenue 
arrangements The Nawab was thus, though degraded in charac- 
ter, strengthened in position The previous (authorized) inter- 
ference told rather against ( the Oude Court , it was now 
in its favour The powerful were now supported against the 
weak This system went op- for years, and under several Resi- 
dents. It was brought prominently to notice when Colonel 
BailUe was m office A long, vexatious, and fruitless corres- 
pondence took place between the Nawab and the Government 
Uolonel Bail he was anxious to promote improvements, the Nawab 
liked neither the matter nor the manner of the suggestions 
offered He cared for bis cash, and for nothing else No person 
however can read his replies to Colonel Baillie’s demands with- 
out being satisfied that, under kindlier treatment at the outset, 
much might have been done with such a pnnce We are speci- 
ally struct at his being in advance of the Bengal Government 
of the 1 day on Revenue arrangements Colonel Bailhe pro- 
posed that Ameens should be sent lftto the districts to collect 
statistical information, that they should visit every village, and 
procure the revenue papers of former years. — “ Those papers, 

* after the minutest investigation which may be practicable* to 

* be transmitted, under the signature of the revenue officers, to 
4 the presence, when your Excellency and I shall consider them, 

* ,and be enabled to form an accurate judgment of the real 

* resources and assets of every district in your dominions.** 

* Minutw of Evidence Appendix No H, png* 168 
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TWNawab replied « I shall mo% my ordar* to the Am****, 
•-agjjroeably to what you tore suggested ; hot I retommeadtltot 
4 aui mwwre be earned into eocfct by actual measurement *f 

* the cultivated and waste layds, and of laodb* capable Of being 

* Cultivated , in which case the exact measurement of the lend*, 
1 as well am the amount of the jurama, will be ascertained) and 

* the boundaries ot villages will also be fixed, so as to preclude 
f future claims or disputes among the Zemindars on questions of 
4 wnsettled boundary p# The following reply to anojjtier sug- 
gestion shews how much better the Nawab understood his people, 
and how much better he was able to manage Oude than was the 
Beside nt 

** You suggest, that such am sens as* perform their duties properly shell 
horeaftor be appointed tehsildars j but w this case *if the ameens be pre- 
vioualy informed, that after ascertaining the jumma of their elakas (au- 
tncts), and transmitting the revenue papers for ten yearn with theWaail 
bunkee accounts of the revenue, they will be appointed to the ofecc of 
tehsildar, it is probable that, for their own future advantage they will 
knowingly lower the jumma, and state less than the real amount 1 there- 
fore think u would be more advisable to separate the two offices entirely , 
or, at all events that no ameen should be appointed tehsildar in the Zillah 
in which he may have acted as airmen. In this latter mode, the ameens 
who are found to be deserving may |till be rewarded, an4 the opportunity 
for fraud may be prevented'* # 

The readers who have accompanied us through this hasty 
sketch of Saadut^Ui’s career, will perhaps concur in the opinion* 
we gave at the commencement of this article, that his mal; 
government was mainly attributable to English interference, to 
the resentment he felt for his own wrongs, and the bitterness 
of soul with which he must have received all advice from his 
oppressors, no less than to the impunity with which they enabled* 
him to play the tyrant. 

Lord Minto at length checked the Resident’s interference 
against the people, he did not thoroughly undei»tand the 
nature and extent of that at Court, and therefore disturbed not 
Colonel Bail lie s domestic ascendancy Ihe Marquie of Hut- 
tings looked more into th^ matter and prohibited it entirely 

Saadut Ah died in July 18*16, and was succeeded by hi* 
eldest son Rufeat-ood-dowlah, under the designation of Gbaxee- 
ood-deen Hyder His accession delighted Colonel Baiftie. and 
scarcely pleased the Calcutta Government lesa. The new 
Nawab, of cowrie, agreed to every proposition of the Resident, 
whom he addressed as “ My Uncle, and who reported that his 
advice was not only acceptable to Gharee-ood-deen, hut was 
urgently requested by him. TbWvery spirit of credulity seems* 

• MhpSfc'ftf Vida** Apptm&t Ho 94, pogo 399. 
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at this period, to have possessed ear countrymen K^ionlt 
does Colonel Baillie appear to have swallowed the sugared %Com 
of the Nawab, but the authorities m Calcutta adopted h» views , 
and, taking advantage of what waa> deemed the amiable spirit of 
the grateful Nawab, authorized the several measures of reform* 
which, to say the least. Colonel Bailbe was little competent to 
cany through. 

A ttew light however soon broke in on the Governor- General, 
and he ascertained that Ghazee-ood-deen loved reform as little as 
his father had done It was discovered that both Nawab and 
Resident fiad been puppets in the hands of the Residency 
Moonshee, who, by threatening Ghazee ood-deen with the 
fate of Vizier Ah, contrived to- bend him to what were called 
British views, while he found his account in allowing the Resi- 
dent to fancy himself the friend and counsellor of the Nawab. 
The doscovery of these intrigues induced a peremptory order 
from the Governor-General forbidding all interference, and the 
affair ended in the removal of Colonel Baillie, who, how- 
ever, had in the interim negotiated a loan of two crores of 
Rupees. The friends of Lord Hastings have asserted that these 
loans were vpluntary, but Colonef Baillie has shewn the transac- 
tion in a yery different light The pion*y was extorted from 
the Nawab by the importunity of the Resident, who acted on 
repeated and urgent instructions from the Govwnor-GeneraL 
During the Burmese war, and under another administration, a 
fturd crore was borrowed, we know not exactly by what pro- 
cess, but, as the greater part of the interest was settled on the 
Minister of the day, Motumed-ood-dowlah, (more generally 
known in India as Aga Meer,) and his life, honor and property 
were guaranteed, it may be inferred that he managed the 
matter 

Loans of this sort are generally discreditable to the borrowers , 
in Oude they have been doubly prejudicaL Most of them 
have been compulsory, and they have been the means of 
perpetuating, ana immeasurably extending the guarantee system. 
The interest of each loan, whether frorii Nawab, King or Begum, 
has been settled on the connexions and servants of the several 
parties lending the money, with provision in each case that 
the pensioner was to be protected by the British Government 
Thus, for the sake of temporary pecuniary relief have we estab- 
lished and /ottered a system which must vitiate any Govern- 
ment, and is doubly destructive to a Native State At Lucknow 1 
for years the residents held public durbars, where the guaranteed 
attended, and pleaded against their own Sovereign or his servants. 
Thus were tne Monarch and his subjects arrayed i^amst > 
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each other thus was the Sovereign degrade in Bib ow* 
CattiNL w 


1%ib *b use* has been checked , but a still gjeater ev3 a*isfc 
to the present day The guaranteed are hundreds, the pr*r 
x>dcgtd are thousands. Every British Sepoy from the Chide 
dominions -can, through his Commanding Officer, refer a fiscal 
or judicial case to the Resident TbiB at first sight appears * 
valuable privilege to our Native soldiery, of whom, (as already 
stated), the greater proportion are raised m Oude,^>ut the 
plan works badly Zemindars throughout the country will buy* 
beg, borrow or steal the name of a British Sepoy, m the hope 
of thus gaining attention to their petty claims. The conse- 
quence is, that the lust appeals df real sepeys are frequently 
neglected, while a false claim is now and then forwarded We 
are indeed, of opinion that, much as the Oude Government is 
molested and degraded by Sepoy’s claims, true and false, the 
men themselves are rarely benefited by the Resident’s inter** 
frrence Litigation is promoted , hopes are excited, and even- 
tually the party who would, if left to his own resources and the 
practices of the country, havew arranged or compromised his 
quarrel, is led on to his ruin # But we have been drawn from 
the thread of our narrative * • 


In the year 1819, the Nuwab Ghazee ood-deen Hy3er was 
encouraged to assifme the title of King Lord Hastings calcu- 
lated on thus exciting a rivalry between the Oude and Delhi* 
families , the Nawabs havirfg hitnerto paid the descendants of 
the Mogul all outward homage, aDd affecting still to consider 
themselves only as Lieutenants of the Emperor This arrange- 
ment was somewhat akin to some of the masquerades with which 


the Company commenced their career While ruling Bengal 
and the Carnatic they were entitled Dewans , and now, while 
lording it over Oude, the puppet Nawab must, forsooth be 
encouraged to assume a royal title, in order to act as a counter** 
poise to the Great Mogul ! # 

Death will not, howevej, spare a King any more than a 
Nawab Viner Ghazee-ood-deen died, and was succeeded by 
his son, Nuseer-ood-deen Hyder, who more than perpetuated the 
worst practices of his predecessors. Engaged in every spines 
of debauchery, and surrounded by wretches, English, Eurasian 
and Native, of the lowest description, his whole reign was one 
continued satire upon the subsidiary and prptectft system. 
Bred m a palace, nurtured by women and enucfcs, he added the 
natural fruit* of a vicious education to those resorting from his 
prelected position. His Majesty might one hour be seen in a 
state of drunken nudity with his boon companions , at another 
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he would parade the street* of Hacknow driving one of hm own 
elephants. In his time ell Recency, all propriety, was banished 
from the Court t Such was more than once hi% conduct that 
Colonel Lowe, tfie Resident, refused to see him, or to transact 
business with his minions. 

In 1831 Lord William Bentmck visited Oude He had 
received a frightful report of its misrule from Mr Maddock, the 
Resident , but questioned the reality of the picture laid before 
him. Ke now traversed the country and judged for himself} 
he saw evpry proof of misgovern ment, and was at length convinc- 
ed that the existing system could not, and ought not, to last. 
He had one hope for Oude Moratuzim-ood-aowlahi, better 
known as Hakeeq? Mehndy* Alee Khan Bahadoor, was then 
Minister, and his energy and ability might, if unshackled, save 
the sinking st^te To encourage his efforts, Lord William studi- 
ously manifested his regard for the Minister, and forbade all further 
interference of any kind on the part of the Resident, who waa 
prohibited even advising unless his opinion was asked The 
Governor-General warned the King of the consequences of con- 
tinued misrule , he gave him anjl his Minister a fair chance of 
recovering their common country , and resolved that, if it failed 
the most stringent measures snoujd be adopted, involving the 
entire management of Oude by British officers. His Lordship 
wnteB on 3 1 Bt July 1831 — t* But I am sanguane tn my hope of 
a 4 a great present amelioration from my belief in the capacity 
4 and willingness of the present Minister to effect it , and from 
4 the entire possession he has of the confidence of the King *+* 
Sad proof how incompetent is the wisest European to read an 
Asiatic heart. The Governor-General left Lucknow fully 
impressed with the opinions above quoted Hakeem Mehndy 
had effected much good, had reduced the public ex pences, and 
had brought some order into the management of affairs. The 
subordinate officials feared him , the Talookdars and village 
chiefs respected him Under his strong administration the Coun- 
try at length tastedpeace In August 1834, however, just three 
years after Lord William Bentrock’s visit, the Minister found 
himself, without the slightest warning deprived of office, and 
threatened with dishonour, if not with death. The charges 
brought against him were, disrespect to the Royal relatives, and 
even to the Queen Mother This was all fudge. At Lucknow, 
at throughout the East generally, the King is every thing , his 
•barest relatives are nothing An affront to the lowest minion 
t the Court would more probably have been resented,, th an 
one to a connexion of the King The pretext, however, was 
plausible, the Minister waa degraded, and nothing hot the 
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vlrong afrm of tb« Resident saved his r wealtU, life, and honour* 
Hit real crimes were his ability, energy, and fidelity,* had he 
been more subservient and less faithful, be might have escaped 
his exile to Furruckabad, where he Ungere<f # Tor some year*, 
constantly affecting preparations for a pilgrimage to Mecca, but 
really longing aod watching for a return to power His wishes 
were at length fulfilled, and under a more virtuous ruler ho 
died as Mining of Oude But, during the interval, Hakeem 
Mehndy’s head and hand had become feebler, while th^fiood of 
abuse bad swelled. Unable to stem the current, he died at 
the helm, in the bold attempt Often during his exile? we have 
heard the old man dilate upon the evils that ruined Oude, and 
declare that with fair play and a fair field he could yet recover 
the country We then considered his day gone by, and little 
contemplated his having another opportunity of ^treading the 
slippery path of politics. The Hakeem’s merits must be 
judged oi by comparison with other Ministers , and he will 
appear just, firm and sagacious. It is therefore to be lamented 
that such a man was lost to Oude while his enemies were still 
vigorous On the accession of Mahommed All, Hakeem 
Mehndy was recalled to power, but his health was tjmn declining 
and his life was near its close * . 

His nephew and heir Munowur-ood-dowlah Ahmed AU, a 
respectable but uuenergetic man, Jias since been twice at the 
bead of affairs he is a better sportsman than a Cabinet Minister, 
and is altogether too honest and unpractised m court affairs to* 
cope with the Ameen-ood-dowlahs and Shureef-ood-dowlahs of 
the day 

Lord William Bentinck in his report of 11th July, 1831, en- 
tering into many details of past circumstances, ana explaining 
bis proposals for the future, added, " I thought it nght to declare 
4 to his Majesty beforehand, that the opinion I should offer to 
4 the home authorities would be, that unless a decided reform 
4 in the administration should take place, there would be no 

* remedy left except in the direct assumption of the management 
4 of the Oude territories BV the British Government,”! Hia 
Lordship with propriety adds, “ I consider it unmanly to look, 

« for minor fects in justification^ this measure, but, if I wanted 

* them, the amount of military force kept up by his Majesty 

• Wr are quit© aware that die Hake em ha* been differently paiffted. In the 
Calcutta inata Quattte he wae depicted in 1835 a* one erf the moat intriguing 
aVaricioni* and rapaoion men that ever breathed,' but any acquainted with the 
petomity of (hone remark* would at oaot pertwh* hmr tftUe riepeadmeo eo«U be 

{dated on ****** 

t Minute* of Evidence- Appendix No. -27-, peg* 404. 
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* is a direct infraction of the treaty” The Minute continue* m 
the following honest and disinterested strain*— 

** h may be naked of me — «n<J when yen biro aaamnecl the management 
bow i* it to be conducted, and bow # long retamed i I should answer, 
that acting m the character of guardian and trustee, we ought to frame an 
administration entirely native, an administration so composed as to in- 
dividuals, and so established upon the best principles, revenue and judicial, 
as should best serve for immediate improvement, and as a model for future 
mutation, the only European part of it should be 'functionary by 
whom it should be superintended, and it should only be retained till a 
complete reform might be brought about, and a guarantee for its eontmuanoe 
obtained either in the improved character of the reigning Prince, or if 
Incorrigible, in the substitution of his immediate heir, or in default of such 
substitute from nonage or incapacity, by the nomination of one of the 
family as regent, the whole of tfye Revenue being paid mto the Chide 
treasury ”• 

In reply to his suggestions to the home Government, Lord 
Wiltan Bentinck received instructions m the year 1833, at 
once, to assume charge of Oude, unless, in the mean time his 
advice had been followed, and decided improvement had ensued. 
Averse to so strong a measure, and ascertaining that affairs were 
slightly amended, his Lordship postponed the measure again 
warning hi& Majesty as to the 'inevitable result of continued 
miBrule a 

Nusser-ood-deen Hyder, however, encouraged by long con- 
tinued impunity, persevere^ in his mal-pragtices The trea- 
sures of his grandfather, Saadut Ah, were now drained to the 
last Rupee, and every device was invented to recruit the 
finances of the state, or rather to supply the pnvy purse of the 
King A low menial was his chief confidant, any man who 
would dnnk with him was his friend In 1837 he became ill, and 
for some weeks wa& confined to his Palace, but he was not con- 
sidered m danger, when, suddenly at midnight of the 7th July 
1837, the Resident was informed that his Majesty was no 
more. 

When describing the Fureed Buksh Palace, we touched upon 
the occurrences of which it was the theatre, on that eventful 
mgbt If space permitted, we should now gladly detail those 
brilliant operations. It was a sudden crisis, an unforeseen 
emergency, that tested the stuff of which our officers were 
made. Not only Colonel Lowe himself, but his Assistants, 
Captain Patton and Captain Shakespeare, Bhewed admirable 
courage and coolness. A moment’s indecision on the part of the 
Resident, or a failure on the pari of either of the Assistants 
tq the dunes assigned to them would have deluged the city of 

* Minute* of Evidence Appendix No 27, page 40 4 
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Lock now with blood, and coet/he Residency party their fivw; 
as it was, they were m great danger, especially Captain PattM, 
and were only rescued from the lianas of the rebels by thtf 
speedy amvfi of ihe S5th .Regiment Hfe conduct or the 

S illant Noke-ka-pultun that night, was a good augury of the 
urels they were so soon to earn in the more trying field of Af- 
ghanistan 

The case of the boy Moona Jan was dissimilar from that of 
Vizier Ah , the latter was acknowledged, the former disowned 
by bis reputed father 

The new King, Mahommed All, was a cnpple, a ^respectable 
old man, who had never dreamt of royalty, and whose very 
insignificance and previous secluqjon saved his life during the 
emeute of the soldiery on the 7 th of July* Grateful for his 
elevation which he attributed to the British Government he 
was willing to acquiesce m any reasonable terms that might be 
dictated to him, consistent with what he deemed his t uzut * 
He fell into good hands never was there a Resident more kind 
and considerate than Colonel Lowe He understood his own 
position, and had sense to perceive that he gained more credit 
m fulfilling its duties than by sfeppwg out of his |phere Con- 
tented with exercising the legiflmate authority of his station, he 
had no ambition to be “ Mayor of the Palace ” at Lncknow, 
or to maintain disbalance of powej between the nval factions 
around the throne He was satisfied to look on in small matters 
— ready to advise in great ones. He was a plain soldierly man, 
who, having served an apprenticeship to politics under Malcolm, 
fought at Mehidpoor, and afterwards trod the intricate paths 
of Indian diplomacy at Jeypore, and with Bajee Rao, was 
well adapted for the Lucknow Court doubly so as being in 
his own character the very antithesis of every thing there , 
straightforward integrity, opposed to crooked chicanery Colo- 
nel Lowe had seen enough of native courts to understand and 
fathom them, while he had escaped their corruptions Inac- 
cessible alike to bribes, threats, and cajoling, he was feared by 
the vile Nusser-oo-deen Hyder, and respected by the amiabie 
Mahommed Ah. 

The new king had soon a pew treaty laid before him , the 
document bears internal evidence of not being Colonel L5we , s 
work , indeed some of the clauses were entirely opposed to his 
views. Its two prominent features were, first, the flitroduction 
into Oude of an auxiliary force of two Regiments of Cavalry, 
five of Infandy, and two companies of GoluncUraxe at an annual 
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expence of sixteen lakh* of Rupees, to be defrayed \>y the local 
Government The other wag a stipulation for tne management 
by British Officers of such districts of Oude as should be notori- 
ously oppressed hr the local agents. Colonel Lowe was, wo 
know, averse to saddling the king °with more troop* , bat his 
views were overruled, and a portion of the Regiments were 
raised The measure was, however, very properly disapproved 
of by the Court of Directors, and the enrolment of the new levy 
prohibited, as being an exaction on the Oude State 

Mabommed All was evidently so much in earnest m his 
efforts for the improvement of hia kingdom, that Government 
overlooked the glaring mismanagement still existing in parts of 
Oude, and did not act on the permission given by the new 
treaty The King’t intentions'^ were good, and the character of 
the Court rose very much during his short reign He was un- 
fortunate in thv. death of his two able ministers, Moomtozim oo- 
dowlah (Mehndy All Khan) and Zaheer-oo-dowlah The ne- 
phew of the former, as already mentioned, then succeeded, and, 
neld office for two years on his resignation a young nobleman, 
by name Shurreef-oo-dowlah, the nephew of Zaheer oo-dowlah, 
assumed the reins of Government* and retained them until the 
old king’s death Shureef-oo-dov.lah is a man of good ability, 
of considerable firmness and activity c His manners are pleas- 
ing , he possesses habits of business , on the whole he is consi- 
dered the ablest and most respectable candidate for the ministry 
He is however personally disliked by the present king 

On the death of his father m May 1842, Mahommed Amjud 
All, the present King, ascended the throne fclis conduct to- 
wards his minister was such as to cause his resignation within 
two months. He then appointed a peisonal favorite, one Imdad 
Hooseen, entitling him A meen-oo-dowlah After a trial of five 
months he was found wanting, and removed, and Munowur-oo- 
dowlah hiving returned from pilgrimage was reinstated The 
new Minister, unable to stem the current of Lucknow intrigue, 
held the office scarcely seven months, when Ameen-oo-dowlah 
was recalled to his master’s councils, c The fevounte is generally 
supposed quite incompetent for the duties of his office, ana 
indeed is said to trouble himself very little about them He 
take* the profits and leaves the labours to his deputy, Syttd-oo-^ 
dowlah, a low person who has rapidly risen from penury to 
power by tlje prostitution of his own sister Not long since 
this man was an Omedwar for the office of moonshee to one of 
Cob Roberts’s Regiments, now we understand the gallant. 
Colonel to be a candidate for the command of one of hia. So 
Roes round the wheel I The Kvpg pays no attention to bum- 
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tiess, will l dude by no warnings, will attend to tio advice, at$ H 
is rumoured, has secretly confirmed Ids imbecile ministers fa 
their places fpr four years, in spite of the remonstrances of tin 
Resident 

Let us briefly recapitulate The condition of Oude ts year- 
ly becoming worse The Revenue is yearly lessening There 
are not less than 100,000 soldiers in the service of ZemmdarS. 
The Revenue is collected by half that number in the king’s pay. 
In more than half the Districts of Oude are strong boats, most 
of them surrounded with dense jungle, carefully rendered as 
inaccessible as possible Originally the effect of a weak or 
tyrannical Government, such fortresses perpetuate anarchy The 
Amiis and other public officers, are men oL no character who 
obtain and retain their position by Court bribery Only the 
weak pay their revenue , those who have forts, oi^who, bv com- 
binations, can withstand the Amil, make their own revenue 
arrangements Throughout the country nothing exists deserv- 
ing the name of a judicial or Magisterial Court The news- 
wnters are m the pay of the Amiis, generally their servants, 
nevertheless, not less than a hundred Oacoities, or other acts 
of violence attended with los^ of life, are annuaHy reported, 
how many hundreds then pass unnoticed I Within the last sit 
months, the Government Dawk has been robbed * within 
the last three, an Amil has hem slain While we write, 
the British cantonment of Cawnpoor has been insulted ^ 
and month after month, thfe local press tells of new atrocities. 
In short, the Government of the country is utterly palsied , its 
constitution is altogether destroyed , no hope remains. Were 
any vitality left m Oude, the country has, during the last 
twelve years, had a fair opportunity of recovering If the 
system of a King, a Minister, a Resident, and a protecting army 
could subsist without rnm to the country so ruled, it, has had 
a trial The scheme cannot be said to nave failed for lack of 
good instruments. The Oude rulers have been no worse than 
toon arc hs so situated usually are , indeed they have been better 
than might have been expected Weak, vicious and dissolute 
they were, but they have seldom been cruel, and have never 
been false In the storms of the last half century, Oude i^ the 
one single native state that has invariably been true to the 
British Government, that has neither intrigued against us nor 
seemed to desire our injury It may have been weakdfess, it may 
have been apathy, but it is at least fact, that the Oude Government 
has ever been faithful, and therefore it is that we would not only ad- 
vocate liberality towards the descendants of Saddut Khan, but the 
utmost consideration that can be shewn them, amsutent with the 



duty we owe to the people o i Oude. Among her minister* 
hare been us able individuals as are usually to be found in the 
Last , and there hare not been wanting good men and true as 
Resident*. It is the system that ^defective, not fiie tools with 
which u has been worked We hare tried every variety of 
interference We have interfered directly, and we have inter- 
fered indirectly , by omission as well aa by ©ommisston, but it 
has invariably failed. 

One g^eat error has been our interference in trifles, while we 
*■ stood aloof when important questions were at issue Another 
crying eviThas been the want of any recognised system of policy 
m our negociations with the Lucknow Court Every thing 
seems to have been mere gvess-work and experiment One 
Governor-General or one Resident has adopted one plan, the 
next has tried something wholly different The Nawab, or the 
Kmgfthe Minister and the Resident, have each had their turn 
One or other has alternately been every thing and DOthing If 
an able Minister was appointed or encouraged by the British 
Government, he was, as a matter of course, suspected and 
thwarted by his master, if the King did happen to employ an 
honest servant, thfcpower of the latter was null, unless he had 
the Resu^nt’s support The Armls pegiected him, the Zemin- 
dars despised him There could be no neutrality in the case 
the British Agent must be Spend or foe , he must be for or 
against the Minister Thus could each member of the trium- 
virate vitiate the exertions of one or both the others , any 
individual of the three could do incalculable evil , but the three 
souls must be m one body, to effect any good. Such a pheno- 
menon never occurred , there never was an approach to it, unless 
perhaps for a few months in Colonel Lowe’s time 

On reverting to the past, it will be found that we have inter- 
fered in the city, and have held aloof in the country , that at 
another time, while we spared the palace, we have entered the 
villages with our tunkhwas (revenue orders). Again, for a time 
we haVe left both Court and cotmtiy unmolested Such sullen 
silence was always construed into the most direct interference , 
for, the King being guaranteed, it was believed that he was then 
at liberty to wort his will without fear or consequences, since 
British bayonets would appease whatever tumult might arise. 
Our troops have earned the fortresses of the oppressed by storm 
and put the <brave defenders to the sword. On one occasion a 
terrible example was made, and not a man escaped. Our Gaval- 
tj surrounded the fort , the Infantry entered , and ^>f the doomed 
defender*, not a soul survived.* At that period we not only 

* The Tort of Pother Serai, i* the Tear ISM 
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gttmntMd the Rttler, but wereviade the executioners of hie will 
A revulsion came , such acts were shewn in mil their naked 
deformity , aqd both Court and country were again for m while* 
left to themselves. Fraud was then substit&led for force, and 
occasionally large bands of lU-paid and licentious soldiery we r e 
sent to devastate the country they could not subdue The 
British troops did their work of destruction speedily, and there- 
fore with comparative mercy The Royal rabble spread, like 
locusts, over the land, and killed by famine what they cuuld not 
destroy by the sword 

From this mass of mischief, who is the gainer? *It may be 
supposed that the Amils at least gain , not they There nsay 
perhaps be twenty families m alh Oude, tbjt had profitted by 
Government employ , but all others have been simply sponges. 
The officials have sucked others to be themselves squeezed 
m turn It is to remain thus for ever ? Is the fairest province 
of India always to be harried and rackrented for the benefit of 
one family, or rather, to support in idle luxury, one individual 
of one family ? Forbid it justice, forbid it mercy 1 Had any 
one of the many Govomoi^p-General who spoiled Oude, 
remained a few years longer jn office, he might have righted 
her wrongs. But, unhappily, while several have .been in 
authority long enough to wound, not one has yet had time to 
bind up and heal Hastings began* the “stand and deliver” 
system with the Nawabs. More moderate Governors succeeded 
who felt ashamed to persecute a family that had already been 
so pillaged They pitied the Monarch, but they forgot that 
misdirected mercy to him, was cruelty to his subject millions. 

For this culpable indifference, our Government had a standing 
excuse, — their hands were tied by the treaties of their prede- 
cessors, and their interference, even if justifiable, would do 
more harm than good Poor casuistry! The truth. is, that 
where a question admits of doubt, there can be little danger if, 
with clean hands , we take the weaker side, if, foregoing all 
thought of personal or political profit, we arbitrate in favor of 
the mass There was no treaty for Warren Hastings’ acts or 
for half the acts of half his successors. A hole was, however, 
generally, found for creeping out of every dilemma w^ich 
affected our own interests. At the very worst, when a vacancy 
occurred on the musnnd, a new negociation soon set aft to rights. 
On each occasion we dictated oar own terms , on each of these 
opportunities we might as readily have made arrangements for 
securing good government as for securing our own subsidy ' 
we were explicit enough on the one point, all else was left in- 
definite, the stronger party being, of course, the interpreter! 
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of the law The Oude Government therefore suffered by di- 
plomatic quibbles , the Oude subjects by revenue ones* la 
each case tne weakest have gone to the wall jThe result is 
before our eyes , the remedy is also in our hands. No one can 
deny that we are now authonxed by treaty to assume the ma- 
nagement of the distracted portions of the kingdom . — All are 
more or less distracted and misgoverned. Let the management 
of all be assumed under some such rules as those which were 
laid down by Lord W Bentmck Let the administration of 
the country, as far as possible, be native Let not a rupee come 
into the Company's coffers. Let Oude be at last governed, not 
fo» one man, the King, but for him and his people 

We must be bn*f m the ettplanatton of the plan we would 
recommend. 

The Kingthas made hrmself a cypher, he has let go the 
rems'of Government , let us take them up He should be 
prevented from marring what he cannot or will not manage 
In every eastern court the Sovereign is every thing or nothing 
Mahommed Amjud Ah has given unequivocal proof that he is 
of the second class , there can therefore be no sort of injustice 
in confirming his own decree against himself, and setting him 
aside He should be treated with respect, but restneted to 
his palace and its precincts The Resident should be 
Minister, not only in fact. Hut in name Let it not be said 
# that he works in the dark, but give him the responsible charge 
of the country, and make him answerable to the British Go- 
vernment for its good or ill management While his personal 
demeanour to the Kmg must be deferential, he should be no 
more under his authority than the Commissioner of Delhi is 
under the Great Mogul Divide the country into five districts , 
in each, place a British officer, as Superintendent, who shall 
receive appeals against the Native offers. Abolish, in tota, 
the forming system Give as quickly as possible a light assess- 
ment for five years, fixed as far as possible by the people them- 
selves, that is, let the one and- a-quart^r million, (or thereabouts,) 
the country may be supposed able to bear, be subdivided in a 
great assembly of the people among the five districts , and then 
let {.he District, Pergunnab, and Village quotas be similarly 
told off, under the eye of British Superintendents. 

Due consideration must be given to the circumstances of 
all and to the privileges that may have arisen from long exemp- 
tion, and it must be remembered that one village may be ruwpd 
by paying half what another, m Apparently similar circumstances, 
can easily afford , let the neb ana powerful pay as well as the 
poor ana weak Reference, must be had, and some considers- 
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thou granted Jo past payments and past privileges as well at to 
present condition. Perfect equalization cannot be expected at 
once. 

While the first arrangements are m progi^s, a strong mi- 
litary force should be at hand! an d the first act of recusancy 
should be severely punished The dismissal of the rural armies 
should be effected, and all forts belonging to notorious persona 
should be dismantled Where possible, an amnesty should be 
given for the past. No individual, whom it may be possible 
to reclaim, should be branded. The motives that had* driven 
mert to the bush should be considered, and penalty bonds having 
been taken, they should be received and treated as reformed 
members of society Under firm but liberal treatment, many 
a supposed desperado would retrieve his reputation Speedy 
and severe examples should be made of A mils and others con- 
victed of fraud, eWfcortion, or other oppression , and it should 
be early and distinctly understood that no position will screen 
malefactors or defaulters The rule will disgust a few, but 
will delight the many 

The revenue settlement is the first great question in all eastern 
countries , when it was well effected, all remaining work is com- 
paratively easy At the risk then of being set doftn by men 
who deaf in forms, rather thin m realities, as a very \njsound 
lawgiver, we say, first settle the revenue question satisfactorily, 
and the path of amendment will be sfhooth Let men’s minds be 
relieved as to the past and the future, and they will readily settle 
down for the present Ttfree months, at the utmost, should 
suffice to make the summary settlement we propose , no nice- 
ties need be entered into Let the assessment be light, and let 
every man, high and low, who has to pay, have his quota distinctly 
registered, whether it be in cash or in kind , and let prompt and 
severe punishment follow the earliest instances of infringement 
of recorded agreements 

Let a date be fixed, anterior to which no Government daunt 
for revenue shall be advanced. Let it also be at once promul- 
gated that no civil case wdLbe attended to of more than twelve, 
or at the utmost of twenty year’s date , and no police case of 
more than three , and that all claims must be filed within one 
year of the date of the introduction of the British rule .All 
these cases should be made over to Punchayets, superintended by 
the best men in the land. Brief reasons of decision in each 
case should be entered in a book, and copies of the same sent 
weekly to the Superintendent. For ordinary civil, fiscal, and 
police duties. Courts should be established or old one* confirmed 
fa the several ziUahs punchayets should be encouraged, honest 
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members* of such assemblies, should be honored and ^ooaed, 
and dishonest ones discountenanced and disgraced- 

What a change wouki such a Bjstexft, honestly anaaply worked 
out, effect withw a single twelvemonth I It i& delightful to 
think of it We see the difficulties in the way, but difficulties 
are not impossibilities. No plan is all smooth, no measure of 
amelioration is without obstacles. Our mam difficulty would be 
to select Superintendents pf sufficient experience, possessing at 
the same tune energy and ability, strength of body and of mind, 
to face ftie chaoB that would at first be presented them. Such 
men are, however to be found. They must be paid, and liberally 
too, not in the Scinde and Saugor fashion It would be the 
worst of all economy to employ men who would not remain at 
least five years to ork out the primary scheme 

Our plan involves the employment of every present Oude 
official, wxlkrty to remain, and able to perform tMk duties that would 
be required of him The majority of the present Amils would 
resign as would most of the officers about the Court. All valid 
tenures of land would of course be upheld, and all superannuated 
officials having claims to pension, would be considered It 
would be desirable to retain the ’services of one or two respec- 
table men, tdkssxst the Residentfand form with ham a Court of 
Appeal from t be bupenntendent’s decrees. 

When matters were thqp put m train, yillage boundaries 
should be defined, a Revenue survey, and a settlement for 
^thirty, or even fifty, years should follow 

We do not anticipate the necessity of any permanent in- 
crease of establishment. If Mr Maddock’s estimate is correct, 
half the sum now plundered by the Amils and the Ministers 
would amply remunerate all the requisite officials. 

The primary arrangements would probably require cash , but 
as the improvement of the country would be secured, an Oude 
loan of a l crore of rupees might be raised, which the increase of 
cultivation and general amelioration of the state would enable 
us easily to pay off m ten or fifteen years We repeat that the 
assessment should be light The people as well as the Court 
should benefit by improvement, if they are expected to further 
it There should be a liberal altywance for the Kmg — twenty, 
thirty or even fifty lakhs per annum might as the revenues 
increased, be allowed He should be furnished, to his heart’s 
content with silver-sticks, but very scantily with matchlocks. 
The King would be dissatisfied, let him remain so. He is not 

* In every community there are individual! whom dkputants will readily receive 
a* arbitrator* such men are usually sleeted, Gw-PmcA or President, by the 
members chosen 
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Wtttkmlarfar well pleased job* now, and, so long as wo act 
honestly, ifi* ttate of hw temper utiotof much consequence 
In whatetet Writ he might meet dur proposed radical reform 
he would find few to sympathise in nls di&fctkfaction His 
brothers, nodes, and cousins would be delighted with the 
change 

The guaranteed would* be in extacies. Almost all others 
would rejoice at the reformation The people of Oude — the 
men who recruit our w beautiful Regiments” — would blefs Tohn 
Company 

The scheme we have here indicated rather than detailed is 
not for a day, Dor for any specific term of years. It is refined 
cruelty to raise the cup to the lip«and then # to dash it away 
Let us not deal with Oude as we have done with Hyderabad 
and Nagpore The kings of Oude, generally, have, as rulers, 
been weighed and found wanting His present Majesty has 
habitually disregarded the spirit and letter of the terms conclud- 
ed between his father and tne British Government The family 
must be placed beyond the power of doing further mischief 
We have not been guiltless , in repenting of the past, let us look 
honestly to the future , for once*let us remember tfye people, the 
gentles, the nobles, the royal, family, and not legislate, merely 
for the king * 

If the Oude Residency could, with honor, be withdrawn, or 
if we believed that there was a possibility of the Government 
of the king holding together for a montn, when abandoned by 
the British Government, we should at once advocate giving his 
Majesty the opportunity of trying to stand on his own legs , 
but knowing the thing to be impossible, we have offered the 
only practicable remedy for the ills that afflict the country, and 
shall be delighted to see it, or some such scheme, speedily 
earned out This scheme is given in the rough We have not 
even attempted to round it off, the pnnciple is all we advocate 
The details may be indefinitely improved, but whatever oqtcry 
or opposition our sentiments may elicit, we sit down satis- 
fied with the reflection t&at we have suggested no breach 
of faith, but have promulgated a plan which the most con- 
scientious servant of the state might be proud to work out 
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Art VI — Topograpkicatm&wy of the ^hwn 

Bandel to Garden Beach^thikdiny the Pnna^tKftuddmgs, 
Ghats, and Temples on both banks, executed t* the year 1841 , by 
Charles Joseph 

the important questions, to which we have solicited the 
attention of the reader dje preceding pages of this number, 

we shay. be readfly exerte^ufrr closing it with an article which 
will involve little, if any, mental exertion. We solicit him to 
accompany us with Joseph’s Map, up both banks of the Hooghly, 
while we point out the various spots which possess an interest 
from old associations or h^ve been reud^nwi memorable by 
historical recollecfSons. To these places *ffi&annot possess a 
better topographical guide than the Map placed at the head of 
this article, tohich is remarkable both for the minute accuracy of 
its details, and for its splendid execution We are sorry to learn 
that it has not been sufficiently appreciated by the public, to 
afford the enterprizing compiler any thing like an adequate 
remuneration for his labor, but in a few years it will unques- 
tionably considered one of the most interesting publications 
of the present day, and sought ‘after with a degree of avidity 
proportioned to its value and its scjfrcity The notices we now 
offer on the different place| of note on the Hooghly, which, are 
marked down on the map, or which through the mutation of 
• circumstances have omitted in jt, are drawn partly from the 
recollections of aged residents, and partly from the observations 
to be found in authors now known to few but the historian and 
the archoeologist From these sources we have endeavoured to 
collect together whatever appeared likely to illustrate the banks 
of the river, and to revive the remembrance of the scenes 
and events which have distinguished them We lay claim to no 
ment but that of having catered industriously for the amusement 
of the reader The reading we now^^resent him is of the 
lightest order, and by some may even be deemed frivolous. We 
have no other object in this article but the rational gratification 
of the hour We have allotted to it no regular course, or fixed 
destination, but have reserved o to ourselves the privilege of 
pacing, or digressing wherever we could discover any thing 
calculated to afford pleasure 

The Map commences in the South with that senes of splen- 
did mansions at Garden Reach, which surprise and delight the 
eye of the stranger as he approaches Calcutta, and which form 
so appropriate an introduction to a city which has justly been 
denominated the City of Palaces. At what precise period after 
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the facto iy Calcutta had beeo Bfcthe capital of a kingdom, 

these gatiMl&ouaes were erectedpfce have not been able to 
diacover«V«KS&. Kindersley, whoewlatereeting letters, written m 
1768, give ns a general description of the town/makes no allusion 
to them, and we naturally conclude that they were not then m 
existence She simply says, “ m the country round the town 
are a number of very pretty houses which are called cm try 
houses, belonging to the English gentlemen v A little out of 
town is a clear airy spot, free fromaKwke, or any encumbrances, 
called the corse (because it is a road, the length of o corse > or 
two miles) in a sort of nng, or rather angle, made 6n purpose 
to take the air in, which the company frequent in their carnages 
about sunset, or*W.4he morning before the sun is up.” Twelve 
years after, howwfrr, Garden Reach appear? to have been in 
all its glory Mrs. Fay says, “ the banks of the nver are a a 
one may say studded with elegant mansions, called here* as at 
Madras, garden houses These houses are surrounded with groves 
and lawns, which descend to the water’s edge, and present a 
constant succession of whatever can delight the eye, or bespeak 
wealth and elegance in the owners” Of the houses which 
adorn Garden Reach, that wltich is now occupied by Capt 
Engledue, the agent of the Perftnsular and Oriental St^am Na- 
vigation Company, is distinguished above all others for Us classic 
elegance It was erected after a (Jesign by Mr C K Robi- 
son, to whose architectural taste the city is indebted for 
some of its noblest buildmgs Since the publication of thrf 
Map we have chosen for our text, a deeper interest has been 
given to this spot, as the anchorage of those magnificent steamers 
which ply monthly between Suez and Calcutta, and bring out 
passengers in six weeks from England, and enable us to place 
this Journal in the hands of our friends m London in the 
same brief period . 

A little to the north of the spot where the steamers anchor is 
the dock-yard, lately bi&origingto James Kyd,an East Indian gen- 
tleman, who not only endeavoured to stir up his own sectftm of 
the community to seek an* honourable independence by their 
own exertions, instead of wasting their lives in the subordinate 
position of clerks, but himself $et them the example of indepen- 
dent enterprise m the large dockmg establishment wbicif he 
conducted at Kidderpore Tit is now the property of Go- 
vernment, and is appropriated to the repairs of tfne public 
steamers. The assemblage of these various steamers in this 
locality — of the great leviathans which face the monsoon 
in all its fyry m the Bay, and the little iron vessels which 
paddle away to Allahabad week by week,— gives an air of life 
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and cheerfulness td (he spot Bm t its chief interest is competed 
with the past It was here that the enterprising Colonel 
Henry Watson domesticated the art of ship-building m Bengal* 
It is true that Gfbse, in fpeaking.of the year 1756, says, "on 
the other side of the water (that is, opposite Calcutta) them 
were docks for repairing and careening the ships, near which 
the Armenians had a good garden f but his statements are 
generally too loose to command confidence Thus, for instance, 
he tells us that m the first day’s encounter with Seraja-dowlah’i 
army in June 1756, the 'Nabob lost 12,000 men and the English 
only five 1 ^ To CoL Watson unquestionably belongs the honor 
of having established the first dock-yards in Bengal. His pene- 
tration led him to perceive thr advantageous position of the Bay 
of Bengal in reference to the countries lying to the east ana 
west of it tje felt that if the English marine was placed on an 
efficient footing, we must remain masters of the Eastern seas. 
He, therefore, obtained a grant of land from Government at 
Kidderpore, for the establishment of wet and dry docks, and of 
a marine yard in which every facility should be created for 
building, repairing and equipping vessels of war and merchant- 
men. His *vQrks were commenced in 1780 , and the next year 
he launched the Nonsuch frigate \>f £6 guns, which was con- 
structed under his own directions by native workmen, and proved 
remarkable for her speed He devoted his time and his fortune to 
yhis national undertaking for eight years, and in 1788 launched 
another frigate, the Surprize, of 32 guns , but hie resources 
were by this time exhausted , after having sunk ten lakhs of 
Rupees in his dock yard, he was obliged to relinquish it. He 
was the first of those great men who have laid the foundation of 
great improvements at this presidency , and conferred the most 
essential advantages on the country We regret to find that he 
himself reaped no other reward from these exertions than that 
which the philanthropist derives from tod and success in a public 
causey 

Immediately above the dock-yards^ we have Tolly’s Nullah 
or canal, whicn donnects the Eastern districts of the country 
with Calcutta, and where, before 1756 was to be seen the 
Govindpore creek A very noble suspension bridge has been 
erected over this Nullah by the subscriptions of the cormmnuty 
m Calcutta, to commemorate the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings. Next comes in succession die Cooly Bazar, 
where the non-commissioned officers connected with Fort 
William chiefly reside, and where the munitions of war are 
stored* Immediately above it is Fort Wilham, begun m 1 757 
by Clive, and completed at an expense of two crores ef Rupees. 
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A* iltt brief jutw is not intended as a picture of Calcutta* 
we shall not step to describe the Fort, or its arsenal , its Gothic 
church, or its intolerable beat Sufce the date of the Map, a 
Ghat has been erected under # ihe South-west %ngle of the Fort 
by public subscription, to perpetuate the memory of James 
Pnroep, one of the most eminent men of his day, who, after 
a short and brilliant career, fell a sacrifice to his ardpr is the 
pursuits of science It is a huge and ugly pile, on which a 
large sum has been expended without taste or judgment Its 
locality is as objectionable as its architecture It is* entirely 
out of the way of public convenience, and is seldom *used as a 
landing stairs. Tne most memorable event connected with 
it, is rbe departure of Lord Elleqfiorough, who, instead of em- 
barking as all his predecessors had done, Jt Chandpal Ghat, 
thought fit to gratify his military predilections by driving with his 
cortege through the Fort, and taking his fareweTi of Calcutta 
on the steps of Pnnsep's Ghat Not far from it, there is now 
rising the monument which his Lordship resolved to erect in 
memory of the battles of Muharajpore and Punmar, from the 
cannon taken on those fields of victory The plan is not alto- 
gether original, for Napoleon tfad already erected Iqs triumphal 
ooluron m Pub with capjureltt cannon, and Lbru ^Vellesley 
announced his intention to erect a similar memorial® of the 
Yictory of Assays with similar giatenals But though the 
conception is not original, the design is entirely so Those who 
have had an opportunity of seeing the drawing describe it as ar? 
unsightly imitation of aaracemc architecture, which will reflect 
little credit on the architect who designed it and prove any 
thing but an ornament to the town The monument which Lord 
Ellen borough had ordered to be built at Bombay to commemo- 
rate the victories of Hydrabad and Meanee with the enemy’s 
cannon, had not been commenced at the end of a twelve month. 
It was perhaps on this ground that he hastened the preparations 
for the erection of the Calcutta monument with unusual ardor 
But before the foundation of it could be laid, his administra- 
tion was brought to an abrtipt and unexpected close , and the 
completion of it was bequeathed with no little importunity to 
hw successor It is to be erected on the angle of land on the 
Western face of the Fort, which projects into the river, where 
it is more likely to be conspicuous than safe, for the nver 
seems to have a sinister eye to this projection It# u to cost 

The space between the Fort and Chandpal Ghat was 
formerly occupied with the Respondentia walk, and adorned 
with trees, few of which are now to be seen. As we approach 
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the city, we come upon Rajchunder Daaa’s Ghat, a large*fcne*t 
and commodious landing stairs, the nearest point of convenient 
embarkation for the citizens *of Chownngbee Unlike Pnnsep’s 
Ghat, it has beert erected where one was needed/ as the crowd 
of palankeens around it, and the fleet of vessels in front of it, 
abundantly testify The wealthy native at whose expense it 
was built has not failed to perpetuate his own name, as well as 
that of the Governor-General under whose administration it was 
constructed, by a marble tablet placed over the entrance from 
the lancf side Within a few yards of this Ghat stands the 
Steam Engine which supplies with water the aqueducts, from 
which some of the more patrician streets of the town are 
watered It is one of the most useful establishments in tbejCjty 
of Palaces, and the* only wonder is that, in the metropolis of^so 
great an empire, which yields a revenue of Twenty crores r pf 
Rupees a yeaf, it is the only Steam Engine erected for ibis 
important object , and that of the streets winch might be bene- 
fited by it, more than half are without aqueducts, and are 
rendered obscure by clouds of suffocating, dust, during^ many 
months of the year ^ 

Let us pause for a moment at fne venerable, w* worn, time 
honoured^ C hand pal Ghat, which lies on the jjorthern side of 
the Steam Engine, and which some c have facetiously denomi- 
nated St Paul’s Ghat, Though we know not exactly when or 
by whom it was built, there can be little doubt that it was not 
dedicated to the Apostle of the Gertfiles Tradition connects 
its appellation with a native of the name of Chandru Pal — not 
of the royal dynasty of the Pals — who kept a little grocer’s shop 
in its immediate vicinity, and who has unconsciously obtained 
an imperishable name in our annals This is the spot where 
India welcomes and bids adieu to her rulers. It is here that the 
Governors-General, the Comma nders-m-Chief, the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, the Bishops, and all who are entitled to 
the honours of a salute from the ramparts of Fort William, first 
set foot in the metropolis lo enumerate all who have landed 
at these stairs would be to recount the most distinguished men 
of the last seventy years It is not noticed in the map of 1756 , 
but we know ihat it was already in existence m 1774* 

Franus and his companions landed here, having bad their hweet 
tempers soured by a five da^fl’ voyage from Kedgeree Jt was 
here that the author of Jumus counted one by one the guns 
which boomed from the Fort and found to his mortification that 
their number did not exceed seventeen, when he had expected 
nineteen This mrcurpstance appears to have laid the founda- 
tion of the implacably hatred he manifested towards Hastings, 
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and, which for wx years exposed the administration of the coub- 
tty to contempt Is it unreasonable to suppose that if his self 
esteem had been gratified by two additional charges of powde^ 
the unseemly and dangeroys opposition vfhich brought oh 
empire to the bnnk of min, might have been avoided, and, tS 
even the solemn trial m Westminster Hall, so memorable for 
the rank of the victim, and the splendid genius of hrt accusers, 
would never have occurred ? Upon what tnfies do the most 
momentous affairs of mankind appear to hang And # it was at 
this Chandpal Ghat that the first Judges of the Supreme 
Court, who came out to redress the wrongs of India, 1ml created 
infinitely more mischief than they remedied, first set foot in 
Tftdfo . It was here, at this Ghah that the Chief Justice, as he 
contemplated the bare legs and feet of*the multitude who 
crowded to witness their advent, exclaimed to his colleague, see 
Bfother, the wretched victims of tyranny The* CrowrHSourt 
was not surely established before it was needed I trust it will 
not have been in operation six months before we shall see these 
poor captures comfortably clothed in shoes and Btockmgs. 

Hav3% tha* arrived at Chandpal Ghat, and reached the spot 
where die TeejftectionB of the*Factory of 1756 begin, we shall 
for a moment fook back gn fts original establishment, in the 
seventeenth century, with the view of ascertaining, if possible, 
of the three villages, of # Chuttanutty, Calcutta, and 
ndpore, which once occupied the spot now adorned with 
the City of Palaces To pursue the enquiry to any advantage^ 
it will be necessary briefly to touch upon the events of the 
fifteen years which preceded the elevation of Calcutta to the 
rank of a Presidency m 1700 Previous to 1684-85, the trade 
of the Company in Bengal had been subject to repotted inter- 
ruption from the caprice of the Viceroy, and the machinations 
of his underlings. The seat of the Factory was at # Hooghly, 
then the port of Bengal, which was governed by a Mahoroedan 
officer, called the Fouzdar, who had a large body of troops 
under his command, and possessed supreme authority fti the 
place. The Company’s Atablahment was therefore completely 
at his mercy, and their officers had no means of resisting 
exactions or resenting insult; The Court of Directors, thus 
constantly reminded of the disadvantages of their portion, 
naturally became anxious to obtain the same freedom from 
interference in Bengal which they enjoyed at Madras and 
Bombay, where their settlements were fortified, and the cir- 
cumjacent lands were under their command. They accordingly 
instructed their President to demand of rite Nabob, and through 
him of the Great Mogul, a grant of l*pd where they might 
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establish warehouses and erect* fortifications. Thu singular 
demand for permission to plant an independent flag m Sea- 
gal waa the first ever m&de to the House of Timur, for 
neither Bombay tibr Madras was subject to the Emperor when 
our factories were established there 

While this demand, as we suppose, was under consideration, 
the Oppression of the Native government brought matters to 
a point The pykars, or contractors, at Cossimbazar, were a 
lakh and f a halt Of Rupees m debt to the Company's agents, 
and refused to furnish new supplies for the investment without 
a fresh advance of half a lakh of Rupees Charnock refused 
to comply with the demand. They appealed to the Nabob, 
who decided in their favour , Cham oca however still remained 
firm , and a very exaggerated representation was sent to the 
Emperor, of the refractory behaviour of the English All 
their frade was at once stopped, and their ships were sent 
away half empty When intelligence of these events reached 
England, the Company communicated it to James the Second, 
ana that monarch sanctioned their resolution to go to war with 
the great Mogul, and to establish themselves by force in his 
dominions cTJiey accordingly sent out a large armament, con- 
sisting of ten ships, of from 12 L to e 70 guns, under Captain 
Nicholsdn, who was to command the fleet till his arrival in 
Bengal, when the President was to assume the post of 
Admiral and Commander-m-Chief Six Companies or infan- 
try were sent at the same time, but without Captains, as they 
were to be commanded by the Members of Council The 
orders of the Directors were that their officers should take and 
fortify Chittagong with 200 pieces of cannon, and make it the 
seat of their commerce , and that they should march up against 
Dacca, then the capital of Bengal, and capture it — But we need 
not detain the reader with the schemes of wildambition which the 
Court of Directors indulged at a tune when Aurungezebe was in 
the zenith of his power A part only of the fleet arrived at Hoogh- 
ly , but while tne President was waiting for the remainder, an 
affray was caused by three soldiers on £he 28tb of October, 1686, 
which brought on a general engagement Nicholson bombarded 
the town and burnt 600 houses and spiked all the guns in the 
batteries , and the Fouzdar begged for an armistice, to gam time 
It u remarkable that just before this action, orders had arrived 
from the Viceroy to compromise the dispute which had brought 
this hostile armament mto Bengal, and to submit the chums for 
compensation of losses to arbitration. The attack of comae 
superseded all thoughts of accommodation , bat if it had not 
taken place, there is little hope that the negotiations would 
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hate terminated ftvourably • The compensation which the 
Ottectore had instructed Nicholson to demand and to enforce 
with his Csnnqp was incredibly extravagant , it actually amount- 
ed to Sixty-six lakhs of Rupees , of which TVenty lakhs wet* 
set down for the demurrage of their ships for three years, and 
twenty lakhs mofe as the charge of the 1,000 men and 20 ships 
of whr sent to enforce the demand, thus making the great MoAl 
pay for the very birch which was to be employed to chastise him. 
The Company could never have expected that Au»ingaeb* 
would comply with this haughty and unreasonable Remand, or 
that it would produce any other result than to exasperate his 
mind, and to prolong hostilities. 

During the truce, the Compands officers yflected upon their 
position, in an open town like Hooghly, and resolved to abandon 
it Instead, however, of obeying the orders they % had received 
from home of proceeding to Chittagong, they retired to Cfrntta- 
nutee, a little below the Llutch factory at Barnagore, where they 
landed on the 20th December 1686 , and the English flag was 
for the first time planted m the spot destined to become the capi- 
tal of a great empire The Directors were exceedingly enraged 
on hearing of these transactions^ and censured Nicholson for not 
having struck terror into the mmds of the natives by sacking 
Hooghly, while they attributed the failure of the expedition to the 
timidity and selfish views of their agents,— in which they were 
not far from the truth They again declared their determination 
to obtain an independent factory, with the ground around it, a 
fortification capable of commanding respect, aud a mint , and 
they resolved to quit Bengal if tfcfese advantages could not be 
secured The history of the subsequent year is obscure, owing 
to the loss of the vessels which took home the despatches, but 
we gather that the Mahomedan General soon after arrived at 
Hooghly with an army, and that the Company’s Agentaconstru- 
ed this into a breach of the armistice, ana proceeded forthwith 
to plunder Tannah, and every place which lay between and 
the island of Ingelee, which they took and fortified. Though 
our troops began to die by scores of rnngle fever on that fatal 
island, Chamock obstinately continued to occupy it Not long 
after he burnt Balasore, and captured forty Mogul ships. How 
he could expect that matters Would be accommodated after he 
tad proceeded to these extremities, we are at a loss to imagine, 
but he appears to have applied to die Nabob for an drder to re- 
establish the cut fee tones of Cossimbaxar aud Dacca, and for the 
cession of Oolooberiya, sixteen miles below Calcutta, m which 
he was not unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile, the Court of Directors sent out the most pererop- 
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tezy prohibition of any compromise, and repeated their resofa* 
tion to maintain the war with vigor They accordingly des- 
patched a hot headed man bf the name of Heath, m command 
of the Defiance fixate, with a hundred and sixty men, either to 
assist in the war if it stiU continued, or to bring away their 
whole establishment if a trace had been made with the enemy 
Hjfcath arrived in 1688, and sailed to Balasore Roads the next 
month f and though a firman had intermediately arrived for die 
re-establishment of British commerce on a favorable footing, he 
landed his men, stormed the batteries of Balasore and plundered 
the place * He then embarked the whole body of Company’s 
servants and sailed across the bay to Chittagong, opened a nego- 
tiation with some ^taja in Ar^acan, and without waiting for ms 
reply, sailed away to Madras, where he landed the whole of the 
Company’s esjablishment Thus, this premature attempt of the 
Company to obtain a footing by force in Bengal, and to main- 
tain their position by the terror of their arms, ended in the entire 
loss of their commerce and the abandonment of all their estab- 
lishments in the province Sixty-six years after, a new and 
more disastrous crisis arose , all their factories were broken up , 
the seat of «their commerce was captured and pillaged , its very 
name wag changed, to efface the Remembrance of their existence , 
and onfe-half tneir servants were massacred. Within a twelve- 


month after that calamity,# Calcutta was re-captured and re- 
established, the Nabob defeated and slain, and the three pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar and Onssa, with a population of twenty 
millions, were brought under their absolute control without any 
instructions from them, and tfven without their knowledge. 

Soon after, Ibrahim Khan was appointed to the Government 
of Bengal, and sent two successive invitations to Chamock to 
return with the Company’s establishment He at length ac- 
cepted t^e offer and landed at Chuttanutty with a large stock of 
goods, and on the 27th April received a firman, in which 


the Emperor declared, “ that it had been the good fortune 
of the English to repent of their past irregular proceedings,” and 
that he had given them liberty to trrfde in Bengal without inter- 
ruption In 169 1 we find Chamock re siding, in Chuttanutty with 
a hundred soldiers, but without either store houseB or fortifications. 
He *died the next year in January His name is inseparably 
associated with the metropolis of British India, which ne was 
accidentaKy the instrument of establishing , but there does not 
appear to have been any thing great or even remarkable in hu 
character. He had no large or comprehensive news, he was 
vacillating, timid, and cruel He is said to have rescued a 
Hindoo female from the flames, and to have subsequently 
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bestowed ha Affections if not hts hand upon her, and he appuss 
to have passed his time under the influence of native associations^ 
On the death of Ohamock, Sir Jbhn Goldsborough came up 
from Madras to Chuttanutty. where he fbubti every thing in 
disorder, and none of the Company’s servants in the factory 
worthy of being entrusted with the charge of it He therefore 
called Mr Eyre up from Dacca, and appointed him the^hltef 
At the same time he reduced the number of soldiers from 100 
to 20, exclusive of two Sergeants and Corporals. In 1604-95 the 
Court of Directors gave orders that Chuttanutty should be con- 
sidered the residence of their chief Agent in Bengal , and 
directed that efforts should be made to obtain the farm of two 
or three adjoining villages. Th% town duties collected in this 
year at the new factory amounted to 2000 Rupees, which shews 
that in the short period of five years its native population 
had considerably encreased In 1696-97 happened the'rebel- 
kon of the Burdwan Zemindar, Sobha Sing, and all the dis- 
tricts to the east of the river from Midnapore to Rajmahl were 
for a time alienated from the Government of the Viceroy 
The foreign factories were threatened with exactions , and the 
French, Dutch, and English clnefe solicited perm^sion to throw 
up fortifications for their o^n clbfence The Nabob gave them 
a general order to provide for their safety, and they Eagerly 
seized the opportunity of strengthening the works which they 
had previously erected by stealtn Such was the origin of Fort 
Gustavus at Chmsurah, Fo»t William in Calcutta, and the Frencll 
fort at Chandemagore In 1698-99, the Chief at Chuttanutty 
received a Nishan, or orders from the viceroy of Bengal for “ a 
settlement of their rights at Chuttanutty, on the basis of which 
they rented the two adjoining villages of Calcutta and Govind- 
pore ” When intelligence of this event reached the Court in 
London they ordered that Calcutta should be advangsd to the 
dignity of a Presidency , that the President should draw a salary 
of 200 Rs. a month with an additional, perhaps personal, gratuity 
of 100 Rs. , that he should be assisted by a Council of four 
members , of whom the first should be the Accountant , the 
second, the Warehouse-keeper , the third, the Marine Purser ; 
and the fourth the Receiver of Revenues. It was m this year, 
and under this new organization, that the Fort, which haa now 
been completed, was called Fort William 

It appears that the Factory was called Chuttatfhtty m the 
dispatches sent from England, from the time when Charnock 
returned to Bengal, to the acquisition of the two villages of 
Calcutta and Goviedpore , after which it was called, first, the 
Presidency of Calcutta, and eventually, of Fort William Res- 
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pecting the locality of Chultanutty there can be no doubt It 
stood on the area at present occupied by the native part of the 
town, and intersected by thfe Clntpore road. The evidence of 
this feet is to hfe found in the Resignation of the Ghat now 
called Haut Khola, which for more than ninety years was 
known as Chuttanntty Ghat as Well as m the existence of the 
great baxar of Chnttanutty m its immediate vicinity Govxnd- 
pore, a 8tragglmg village, with clusters of native hots interspers- 
ed with jungle, occupied the site of Fort William, and the open 
plain around it We find it stated in Holwell’s valuable tracts 
that the rdnts of the Govindpore market having been affected 
by the neighbourhood of Kalee ghat, the evil was remedied 
by establishing a toll on all articles brought into the English 
temtoneB from th*at market There can, therefore, be little 
hesitation m fixing the site of this village The village of 
Calcutta, mu&t therefore, have stood between Chuttanutty and 
Govmdpore In 1756 it included the whole of the ground 
occupied by the European houses , and which at the present 
time comprises what may be called the commercial and official 
portion of the town It would be vam to endeavour to fix the 
original boundaries of the three Villages, but if the map drawn 
up by tyfr Holweli in 1752, aVid m which every house was 
notea, be still m the archives of Leadenhall Street, much assis- 
tance may be afforded to the future topography of the metro- 
polis. The position of tne original village of Calcutta is 
‘distinctly marked by the following circumstances — In the map 
of 1794 two portions of the town to the east of lank Square 
are marked Dhee Calcutta. The great bazar, now known only 
by its native name of Bura Bazar, was entered on the records 
before 1756 as being m Dhee Calcutta , and the ground on 
which St. John’s Cathedral stands, and which was presented by 
Raja Nubukissen, is also stated in the deed of gift as being in 
Dhee Calcutta. 

We return to Joseph’s Map and the banks of the nver 
Movitag up from Chandpal Ghat, along the noble Strand, we 
come upon Colvin’s Ghat, which fifbra time immemorial was 
called, the kutcha goodee Ghat, or the place for careening native 
boats. They were hauled upon jhe banks of a narrow canal 
whidh ran through the town from this point to the Scdtwftter 
lake It is now filled up, and no trace of it is to be seen except 
in the old maps. It was on the bank of this creek, on the spot 
now occupied by the Bengal Secretariat that the southern 
battery was thrown up in 1756 In the immediate vteimty 
of Colvin’s Ghat is the Police Ghat, now adorned by the 
Metcalfe Hall , and there m ancient tune, before the capture of 
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Calcutta, stood the house and grounds of the President The 
ga^n appears to have extended from the river to Tank Square 
then ealiea the Park, which was the great resort of the corprau- 
mty for recreation. A neat gateway, as majabe seen in the old 
views, terminated the Govefnor’s garden in front of the Park, 
and it was from hence that he is described as walking down to 
the Church, which stood at the western end of Writers’ JJuUd- 
mgs, doubtless after his Masters had informed him, in 1728, that 
if he wanted a chaise and pair he must pay for them himself 
After the capture of Calcutta a new residence was efeeted for 
the President on the spot where the present Government 
House now stands, and it was there that he was in the habit of 
entertaining his guests at dinner in the month of May, at one 
in the afternoon, without punkalft, and plating a little hooka on 
the table before each individual when the cloth was removed. 
The old Government House was soon after turned into a^Bank- 
sall, or Marine Yard, and at the Ghat, m front of it, a dock 
yard was erected in 1790, for the repairs of Pilot Vessels , but 
it was disused and filled up in 1808 It is worthy of remark 
that half a century ago, there were no fewer than three streets 
called by the name Banksall, the one to the south, the other to 
the north, and a third to the east, of the present Banksall , 
from which it would ap^ffear that the whole of the* spacious 
square of the old Government House was occupied with the 
Marine establishments of the state The origin of this word 
Banksall has baffled all gur enquiries, though we suspect that 
it is derived from the Portuguese That it was in use nearly 
a century and a half ago is evident from the orders of the Court 
of Directors, when they erected Calcutta into a Preisdency in 
1700, that all ships under 400 tons burden should go up to 
town, find all above that tonnage should anchor in Salasore 
roads, and that a " Banksall” should be erected at Kedgeree 
The term has become so thoroughly acclimated that the natives 
have no other name for a dock yard. 

In Toseph’s Map, the next Ghat in succession is Coelah 
Ghat, which is quite a modern appellation, for it was known 
fifty years ago as the New Wharf, and the old Custom House 
arose immediately above it. This Ghat stood at the southern 
extremity of the old Fort, and the Ghat still called the*Fort 
Ghat — a name it has retained for a hundred and fifty years — « 
marks the northern limit of that fortress The w^ole of the 
square between these two points, now occupied by the Export 
Warehouse and the Custom House, comprised the old Fort, 
which was completed m 1700, and captured in 1756, after 
which it ceased to be used as a fortification, A considerable 
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portion of it was still standing m 2820, when it was pulled down, 
or rather blown up, to make room for the present buildings. 
It was then discovered to have been built of materials so strong 
that the cost of removing it was calculated to be aS great as the 
expense of labour in building it would have been. There was 
long a tradition m the town that the fort was covertly erected 
by degrees, in consequence of the jealousy of the Native Go- 
vernment, and that the chunam used for cement was therefore 
brought up from Madras by sea, and landed in secrecy, and 
this was Supposed to account for its amazing strength. But 
we find no Viotice of this fact in any author, and Grose says it 
was “ built with brick, and mortar called puckah, made of 
brick dust, lime, molasses and Jiemp, which becomes as durable 
as stone ” * 

On this spot, now occupied by the Custom House, through 
which «nerchahdize to the value of fifteen millions sterling is 
annually passed, we pause for a moment to retrace the scenes 
which were enacted there, when the young Nabob, within two 
months of his succession to the throne of his grandfather, 
marched down with a determination to sack Calcutta and expel 
the English e Calcutta had by this time risen to be the most 
important, commercial town in Bengal Its trade exceeded a 
million sterling a year, and the shipping which annually visited 
it did not fall Bhort of sixty ^vessels The Court of Directors 
seem to have had some presentiment of the danger to which 
their settlement might be exposed pn the death of Ahverdy 
Khan, or on the occurrence of a war with France In 1751 they 
had seat out orders that the Militia should be trained to arms, 
but this precaution was so entirely neglected that when the 
troubles began, and it became necessary to organize a Militia, 
there were scarcely any among the Armenians and Portuguese, 
and few among the Europeans, who knew the right from the 
wrong end of their muskets. In 1753 they sent out fifty fine 
pieces of cannon, eighteen and twenty-four pounders, which 
their Servants never thought fit to mount, and which were lying 
near the walls of the Fort with the grass growing over them 
when the siege began. The very year before the loss of Cal- 
cutta, Capt Leigh Jones, the Captain of the train — m other 
words, the Commandant of the Artillery — pointed out the 
ruinous state of the fortifications, and urged their being repair- 
ed , but nofsteps were taken till the enemy was at the door 
The eastern curtain was m so dilapidated a state that a four- 
pounder which it was attempted to fire went through the ter- 
race Though the death of Aliverdj Khan had been expected 
for months, and the animosity of his successor to the English 
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was well known, no preparation was made to meet the ap- 
proaching storm , no provisions were laid in, and no stock of 
ammunition was collected. The garrison was totally unpre- 
pared for a siege when the .first guns of tile Nabob’s army, 
fired at Pe ring’s pomt.at Chitpore, announced the approach of 
his overwhelming host , and though the provisions in the 
Fort were barely sufficient for its small garrison, and that 
only for a short period, by an infatuation not to be account- 
ed for, more than six thousand of the inhabitants ofpalcutta, 
including several hundred Portuguese women, were admit- 
ted into it Of the five Military officers m the garrfson, Com- 
mandant Minchm was remarkable only for his indolence and 
insouciance The President had # repeatedly complained of his 
utter inefficiency, of which he very soon gave a notable proof 
by putting himself on board a boat and escaping to the ships as 
soon as the danger became pressing The seconcT m cotrftnand, 
Captain Clayton, had never seen a shot fired. Captain Bucha- 
nan, the third m rank, was an officer of great experience, and 
exhibited the most undaunted spirit throughout the siege, and 
at last perished in the Black Hole Had the President executed 
his threat of superseding Captain Minchm, and raised Captain 
Buchanan to the supreme conflnand as soon as it w&s known 
that the Nabob bad set Hus face towards Calcutta, the town 
might have been saved — but then 4 is questionable whether we 
should ever have had Clive in Bengal, or have fought the battle 
of Plassey, or have acquired the empire of India. Including 
officers, the whole number of troops m garrison, when the siege 
began, did not exceed 190, of these only 60 were Europeans, 
and not five of them had ever seen a shot fired in earnest The 
Militia was therefore embodied. The senior members of Go- 
vernment took the post of field officers, and even the Rev Mr 
Mapletofi, the Chaplain, rendered himself useful as ^ Captain 
Lieutenant. The junior members of the service served in the 
ranks, and the obstinate defence of the place during the 19th 
and 20th June, which so greatly exasperated the Nabob* is to 
be ascribed to their extraordinary valor 

The Nabob invested the town on the morning of the 18th 
June, and before night all th* outposts were in his hands. Mid 
his 'troops were enabled to approach within musket shot of the 
Port. A Council of war was held that evening, and like all 
other Councils of war,— that of Jellalabad, perhaps, wxcepted,— 
resolved to seek safety otherwise than by fighting It was 
determined to send the ladies away on the jJodafy, together 
with the Company’s money and books. As that vessel was 
likely to be over-crowded, J4r Hoi well offered his own snow. 
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the DiU#mcc> on which four of the ladies embarked. Messrs. 
Matmingham and FranUand^ two of the members of Council, 
were the first to set the example of flight Op pretence of 
accompanying the 4 ' ladies, they went on board the Dodaly of 
which they were part owners, and from which they never return- 
ed. Their Masters’ papers and cash were left behind, — for want 
of codiies , though coolies were easily found to convey other 
packages on beam, which were reasonably supposed to belong 
to the owners. By the evening all the ladies in the settlement 
had been epibarked, save one, a very “ fine country born lady,” 
as Holwell calls hfer, the wife of Mr Carey, one of the officers of 
the ships, who refused to qmt her husband, and when the town 
was captured, resolved to accompany him into the prison of the 
Black Hole, from which she was drawn forth in the morning, an 
emaciated wk^ow^ She was taken by force to the Nabob’s camp, 
and it is said, that she remained seven years in the seraglio, but 
the assertion rests on mere rumour, and her heroic attachment 
to her husband, renders it *ny thing but probable 

The Council of War continued to sit till four in the morning 
At nine, the President, Mr Dra^e, Mr Macke tt, a member of 
Council, Coaipiandant Minchin and Captain Grant, proceeded to 
the water?* edge, threw fhemsefves into some boats that were 
lying tffere, and rowed off to the ships, thus abandoned their 
companions to the mercy ofcan infuriated enemy During the 
previous night, Messrs Mannmgham and Frankland, who had 
been the first to fly, had moved their vessel down to the Cooly 
Bazar, out of reach of the enemy’s shot Thither they were 
now followed by Drake and his cowardly associates. From the 
place where they were anchored on the 19th, they could see the 
Company’s House, Mr Cruttenden’s,Mr Nixon’s, Dr Knox’s, and 
the Marine Yard in flames, “ a spectacle of unspeakable terror 
they could perceive the various signals of distress by which their 
deserted companions implored their aid, and they could hear 
the discharges of artillery which shewed with what fury the 
struggle was still maintained , but they never weighed anchor 
For Drake, the defence has been set up that he was a quaker 
and retired from the scene of carnage from motives of con- 
science , and Voltaire has been induced to adopt this explana- 
tion of his conduct. But, he was one of the original Commit- 
tee of Fortifications, during twenty-four hours, white there 
appeared afiy hope of safety, he had assisted in tmhtary opera- 
tions, and only an hour or two before Jus flight, he had been 
personally employed in transfenng cotton from the original bales 
to bags to be placed cm the parapet, to deaden the foe from the 
Church It was from the scene of danger that he fled, upon no 
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conscientious motives but fron* the impulse of cowardice , and it 
is for the interests of humanity that his name and the names* of 
Mackett, of Manmngham and frank land, of Minchm and 
Grant, should be consigned tp the perpetual J&m and contempt 
of mankind, for their base and dastardly desertion of those whose 
safety had been entrusted to them Nothing perhaps shews the 
wretched character of the home Government at this period more 
than the fact that these poltroons were never called to account 
for their conduct Nothing shews so decisively how unfit the 
Court of Directors then wer5 to govern the province^ of Bengal, 
Behar, and Onssa, of which they had so unexpectedly become 
masters, as their entrusting the administration of them to this 
same Drake, who had proved s<* unworthy of all trust The 
anomaly however is explained, when we find that Roger 
Drake, mnr , was rewarded with his Commission as President 
of the Government by a Court of Directors, or which *Roger 
Drake, senr was Chairman 

The flight of the President and the mtlitare officers became 
the signal for a general desertion Crowds hastened down to 
the river, and each one leaped into the first boat he could find , 
and the boatmen, apprehending some new and ipose imminent 
danger from this movement were m their turn seized with a 
panic, and pushed of from the shore in haste In a few rfoments 
every boat of every description wa% gone The gentlemen in 
the Fort, who had thus been abandoned to their fate by their 
superiors, and whose retreat was thus cut off, at a time when 
the enemy was closing upon them in every direction, imme- 
diately held a Council, and having suspended the President and 
the three civilians who had fled, unamnously elected Mr 
Holwell as their chief The garrison made the most vigorous 
defence of the Fort during the 19th, and till ten in the fore- 
noon of the 20th, when it was found that of 170 men yvho had 
been left, 25 were killed and 70 wounded , that all were exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, and that the Fort itself was no longer tenable, 
Mr Holwell, therefore, determined to capitulate, and sent an 
Armenian to Oomichand the banker, to ask him to use his 
good offices with the Nabob for a pacification The tragedy 
of the Black HoW was the resylt It is too well known to # the 
civilised world to need any notice. But before we quit* the 
Fort and Us dismal recollections, we must mention that of the 
two chaplains m the settlement during the siege, the* Rev Mr 
Mapletoft, after having nobly assisted m the defence of the 
place during the J8th, went on board tbe vessel on which his 
wife bad taken refuge, with the determination to re lima, but 
was earned along with the stream of fugitives down to Cooly 

E ■ 
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Baste the next morning, and froth thence, on the lot# of the 
towta, te treated to Fultah, where bn died before the end of die 
year, of few The semor Chaplain, die ** veteran Saftafy* 
as he wm called, t&od oat the Siege, and was thrust into die 
Black Hole with his son, the Lieutenant, and the next morning 
drey were both found dead with their hands locked m each 
other * 

Of the great number thus killed and wounded, a very large 
proportion appears to have fallen at the eastern curtain of the 
Fort, wherp the enemy kept up the most galling fire front the 
Church, about forty yards distant, of which they had obtained 
possession. This is the edifice which was raised about thirty 
years before the foil <^f Calcutta<by the united contributions of the 
merchants and captains, and was greatly admired for its archi- 
tecture, and tqpre especially for its beautiful steeple, which was 
thrown down m die storm of 1738 Whether it was ever 
rebuilt, is not recorded. The view of Calcutta given m Orroe 
exhibits no steeple m the back ground. The Church appears 
to have been completely rumed during the siege The year 
after, a sum was demanded of Meer Jaffier, when he was raised 
to the throne and was paid by him, as a specific compensation 
for the destruction of this edifice,' but the members of Govern- 
ment wire too intent on improving the golden prospects then 
opened to them to think of religion, and Calcutta remained for 
neatly thirty years without any building dedicated to the wor- 
ship erf God, except the private chapel erected by the Missiona- 
ry, fiaernander, now the Old Church. The compensation paid 
by the Nabob was added to the old Calcutta Chanty fund , m 
which was also absorbed the donation of Oomiehand, to which 
we have alluded , and both sums were subsequently transferred 
to the Free School on its establishment m 1789 It may, there- 
fore, be said with the strictest truth, that they were at length 
devoted to the object for which they were given, when the funds 
of tha£ Institution were employed, fifteen years ago, m the 
construction of St. Thomas’ Church 

We return to ottr map mid to the°banks of the nver. Just 
above the Old Felt Ghat, now Stands the Bonded Warehouse, 
the only corporation m Calcutta Jbeades the Bank of Bengal, 
but which, notwithstanding its charter, baa been unable as yet to 
reaftze a rewmabie dividend on its capital. On this spot more 
than a hundred years ago stood toe noble mansion of Mr 
Crnttenden, subsequently the Governor of Calcutta, which was 
burnt down on the second night of the siege m 1756. At a 
later period here lived the Begum Johnson, the gr a n dm ot h er 
of the Earl of Live^ooi, the Photo Minister of England, who 
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vfts mamed in Calcutta m 1>38, and died in that ertr i* 
after ereeidence of seventy-four yeara i*it. ImmedWiy «ixi?f 4t 
13 Clive Street Chat, which was known fifty years ago as Blythes 
Glut, when that gentleman’^ Urge ahip-buifchDg establishment 
was in its vigor Of Mr* Rosa, now Beebee Rom, there u no 
memorial on record, accept in the Ghat which has been called 
after her, and which promises long to retain its designation 
The dec! Ghat above it is Raja Daby Sing’s, and the mentmi p 
of his name carries us at once back to toe days of blastings, 
under whose administration* he acquired enormous wealth, and 
in connection with whose trial he was consigned Jo perpetual 
infamy for his cruelties in Dmagepore, in the speech with which 
Sheridan electrified Westminster Hall. ^Cossmath Baboo’s 
Ghat is named after an opulent native* who owned much 
property in Calcutta seventy years ago, but has long been fbrr 
gotten. Within a few yards of it, there existed half a dfentury 
ago a Ghat of which the name is no longer preserved. It 
was called Huioor Mull’s Ghat. To whom the erection of it 
is to be attributed, we have been unable to learn Hiuoor 
Mull was the name of Oomichand’s executor, who paid 
over 25,000 Rupees in his master’s name to bqild a Christian 
Church , and it may have b£cn erected by him But, as we 
find it m the vicinity of the Armenian quarter of the town, it 
is more likely to have owed Us arigm to the great Armenian 
family of Huzoor Mull, who flourished m Calcutta more than a 
century ago, and in 1734 built the steeple of the old Armenian 
Church. A trio great distance from it stands the New Mint, a 
splendid building filled with magnificent machinery, which 
was finished in 1629 at a cost of Thirty lakhs of Rupees, and 
is capable of coining money sufficient for the supply of all 
India. 

We pass over fourteen Ghats of no note above the qew Mint, 
and pause at the obscure landing stairs, round the elbow of 
land, called after Bonmalee Strk&r, whose name it has now 
retained for more than a century A few hundred yards above 
it, stands the well known Ghat of Bang Bazar,— though, strange 
to say, not mentioned m Joseph’s Map , at the river entrance 
to the town from the north-nest It formerly bore the name 
of Roghoo Matter** Ghat He was the son of the once venom*- 
ed Govinderam Muter, whose name has been preserved from 
oblivion m a triplet which wa have heard from* the lips of 
some of the oldest native residents , 

Who doea not know Goviadrgm’* Chib, 
or the House of Bonmafce flifkar, 
or the Beard of Oomlchaad ? 
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One hundred years ago theSe men were among the moat 
wealthy and influential natures of the town of Calcutta. Boe- 
raalee’s house, alluded to in these lines, was probably the huge 
building in that locality marked down in the maps constructed 
before the siege of 1766 The family has fallen to decay, 
and no trace of it is to be found among the present aristo- 
cracy V)f the town Ootmchand was the well known merchant, 

a native of the Punjab, who was employed for many years 
before tf63 in furnishing the Company's investments, and 
was the 9 hannel of communication between the Council 
of Calcutta and the Durbar of MoorshedabacL In that 
year the President determined to emancipate the Com- 
pany from the frauds of the Daduny , or advance mer- 
chants, of whom Oomichand was the chief, and to contract for 
their piece gqpds direct with the weavers. Being thus deprived 
of one great source of wealth, he is supposed to nave taken his 
revenge by instigating Seraja-dowlah to attack Calcutta. He 
possessed more than one house in the European part of the town, 
and a large garden on the Circular Road, — of which we shall 
speak hereafter, where he was arrested, m the beginning of the 
troubles of •! 7,56, in Bpite of his three hundred armed retainers, 
and placed in confinement witlnn fhe Fort It is somewhat 
singular that Grose should attribute the attack on Calcutta by 
the Nabob to the incarceration of this native He had amassed 
immense property under the auspices of the Company, and 
enjoyed no little distinction throughout the country It was this 
man whom Col Clive defrauded by that fictitious treaty, on 
which Mr Macaulay has fixed a sentence of just condemnation 
To excite public animosity against Clive, it was widely circulated 
that Oomichand, on finding his hopes of receiving Thirty lakhs 
of Rupees thus unexpectedly baffled, fell into a state of idiocy, 
and soon^after died Yet, after he had been deprived of this 
opportunity of adding a few lakhs to his vast homes, he lived 
no fewer than six years, and made a very elaborate and reasonable 
will, bequeathing various sums in chanty, and among other 
objects, 25,000 Rs. to the charitable funds of those who had 
injured him 

Near the angle where the road, which ran up from Bonmalee 
Sirkar’s Ghat joins the great Chitpore-road, — a road which 
remains unaltered after the lapse of more than a hundred years, — 
there is stiH to be seen the remains of a laige temple, the hugest 
m Calcutta, which was once crowned with a lofty cupola, ror 
many years it was the most conspicuous object m the city, over 
which it towered as the dome of St Paulis does over the city 
of London. It was visible from a distance of many miles , and 
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more especially from tbe lon£ reach of the nver which ter- 
minates at Bali Khal About twenty-five years ago the cupola 
aoddenly canje down with a crash * but without injury to life, 
and it hae never since been rebuilt That tefffple, usually called 
die “five jewels,” was erected by the opulent and powerful 
Govrnderam Matter, who ruled the native population of Calcutta 
with sovereign away from 1720, when he was appomfed the 
Dewan of the Zemindar, to the year 1752 

To understand the position and influence of this mar^ we must 
ask the reader’s indulgence fhr another digression, and glance at 
the state of Calcutta a century ago The reader will picture to 
himself the President, living in a large house with well shaded 
grounds on the banks of the river* where the Banksall now stands 
upon A salary of 300 Rs. a month , and a Council, cousutimr 
sometimes of nine, sometimes of twelve, employed upon sdll 
smaller salaries, in superintending the affairs of the Factor^, and 
living m houses without flues, without Venetians, without glass ] 
windows, and of course without punkas. For Venetians they had 
pannelled doors, which admitted neither light nor air , and for 
sash windows, frames with a net work of cane, as may yet be seen 
in old chairs. When the wind blew strong in one direction the 
doors were closed, and those m an opposite direction thrown open 
To this there could be little objection in winter, but mfummer, 
when it became necessary to meet the strength of the Bouth west 
monsoon by closing the doors, and opening those to the north, the 
heat must have been intolerable, ana the mortality and promotion 
in the service proportionally great The President and Council 
were all engaged extensively m trade on their own account, and for 
every rupee they made for their honourable masters, made two 
for tnemselves. Subordinate to the Council, was a large body 
of junior merchants, factors and writers, engaged in the less 
dignified duties of appraising cloth, and weighing s^Jtpetre, or 
in serving their apprenticeship to the craft and mystery of the 
Company’s trade Their allowances were upon the most parsi- 
monious scale, and ranged from 50 to 150 Rs. a month , yet 
their Honourable Mast ere are found to reprove them for sitting 
down to dinner with a band of music, and driving about m a 
chaise and four • 

The young writer came out at the age of fifteen or siiteen, 
and immediately engaged a banian, who in general became his 
master, and retained his influence as long as fab enjployer 
remained in India. The object of this engagement was to 
Obtain pecuniary assistance m dial career of private trade on 
which the civilian embarked before he had been a twelve month 
in the country The banian advanced the money and of course 
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took the lion’s share el the profits. But this was not *11 
Every Company’s servant, down to the junior writer, was 
entitled to a dustuck for 1 his private trade The d us tuck, 
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Persian perwannah seal of office, signed by the President, and 
countersigned by the Secretary to the Council, by virtue of 
which the goods covered by it passed “ clear of dunes, let, 
hindrance, or obstructions from die Government guards.” These 
dustuck} became the most prolific source of disputes with the 
native government, and repeated^ constrained the President to 
pay down *two and three lakhs of Rupees to pacify the Nabob 
They ought never to have been granted, but as the President 
was himself largely engaged in private trade, he doubtless found 
that it would be insidious to draw a line of distinction between 


himself and his juniors. It was to obtain the benefit of this 
dustuck for his own private and clandestine trade, and thereby 
to evade the payment of duties on his adventures, that the 


banian attached himself to the writer The trade protected by 
these dustuoks was invariably entered in the master’s name, 
though earned on with the capital of his baman , and thus it 
often appealed on the public register that Civilians who Were 
known npt to lie worth five pounds were possessed of a trade 
of twodakhs of Rupees a year The terms of this illicit com- 
pact between the Civilian and the baman varied with circum- 
stances , the former obtained an eighth, a fourth, and sometimes 
feven a moiety of the profitsj that^is, of the profits which the 
banian was good enough to admit. At other times, the pnvilege 
of the dustuck was unblushmgly sold for 200 Rs. and sometimes 
even for so low a sum as 25 Rs. This shameful abuse of 


dustucks had been denounced no less than twenty-five times by 
the Directors between 1702 and 1756, and the most peremptory 
orders had been issued to make restitution of the customs of 
which the native Government had been defrauded, and to send 
home the offending servant by the first ship. But it was found 
impossible to eradicate the abuse The transgressors were too 
numerous and too powerful for the President and CotmmL The 
whole body of the service was implicated more or less in these 
underhand dealings, and there was none in a position to cast 
the first stone at nis neighbour The Civilian continued to 
live by his trade and his diietucks. Meanwhile the spies of the 
Naboo in the settlement did not fiul to report the prostitution 
of tbit privilege to their master , and it was remarked in Durbar 
that the Nabob Seraja-dowlah had ** a long dustuck account 
to nettle with the English, Who had thereby defrauded the 
revenue of a crore and a half of Rupees m fifty years.” 
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Such was the state of the*CJml Service. Three or firof 
Military officers commanded a small body of troops* whose 
duties and wjiose discipline were ‘equally nominal. A few 
private merchants, in spite of tjie Company’s Jealousy of inter- 
lopers, resided and traced in a town where all were merchants^ 
from the highest to the lowest, the civil, and the military, the 
medical, as well as the ecclesiastical servant Many nativw had 
been attracted to the town by the security of property and the 
prospects of trade , and, without any disrespect to Chandema- 
ffore or Chinsurah, it may be rfffirmed that Calcutta was ^ldently 
the “ commercial capital* of Bengal even at this eaUy period 
The Seats, with the wealth of princes, had a yudtfy (commercial 
seat) in Calcutta. Many of the chief officers of the Native 
Government, Roy Doorlub, Rajan MamckJhand, and Fntteh- 
chand, had mansions in the town, while those who were em- 
ployed in furnishing the Company’s investment? Oomidumd, 
Bonmalee and others, were in a measure identified with the 
settlement. 


The President and his Councd were employed partly in 
superintending the trade of the Company, but chiefly m manag- 
ing their own Their diplomatic duties were limited, to pacify- 
ing and bribing the officers of tHe Durbar, when the abuge of the 
dustucks and the loss of the public revenue came under dis- 
cussion A Court consisting of a flavor and Aldermen was 
established in 1727, and administered British law to British sub- 
jects m a house built by Ms Bourchier soon after the Charter* 
arrived, which was then called the Court House, and the 
remembrance of which still survives in the street, which idler 
the lapse of a hundred and fifteen years, is yet called Old 
Court House Street From the decision of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, an appeal lay to the President in Council, and the 
two bodies were thus kept in a state of constant activity and 
collision. The municipal, fiscal, civil, and criminal affairs of 
the town, as fin* as the natives were concerned, were adminis- 
tered by a Civilian, who was styled the Zemmdar He fitrmed 
oat the monopolies, he collected the rents, and he decided all 
civil and criminal sorts. In all actions for property, an appeal 
lay from his award to the president in capital cases, m 
which “ the lash was inflicted till death,” the confirmatioft of 
the sentence by the President waa necessary In all other 
cases, the investigation of the Zemindar was Bumnuf, and his 
daemon finaL He had the power of fining, flogging, sol im- 
pasoung He was Judge* Magistrate, and Collector, and he 
wat censequently the most important parsonage in the ruing 
town. Thi* officer was always changed once, and sometimes 
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thrice, m a twelvemonth. He was never allowed to remain long 
enough in office to acquire any knowledge or experience of 
his duties. He was in almost every instance a total stranger 
to the native language, which he 90 old neither read not write, 
and, to complete his helplessness, all ttve accounts were kept 
exclusively in it. His salary was 2000 Rs. a year, with a per- 
centage on the farms, which may have given U half as much 
more He was always involved in trade, from which he drew 
an income of ten times the value of Ins salary Such was 
the municipal Government of the ‘town of Calcutta in 1745 
The municipal revenues were denved from various sources, 
some of which were of the most vexatious nature The revenue 
system established in Calcutta corresponded with that which 
prevailed throughout the interior or the country under the 
Mahomedan Government The ground within the Mahratta 
Ditehy which ‘paid rent, and at the rate of 3 Rs. the bigah, was 
estimated at 5472 bigahs. There were no fewer than eighteen 
bazars, great and small, in the town, which were annually fann- 
ed out, and which, though they yielded 60,000 Rs. a year, 
under honest management in 1752, produced only 40,000 Rs. 
in 1745 YheBe farms were ostehsibly put up to auction and 
knocked c down to the highest 1 ’ bidder The profits of the 
farmer «rose from two sources , the duties levied on all arti- 
cles sold in the bazars, and *the sale of monopolies. A duty 
was levied on nee, paddy, gram, tobacco, ghee, or elanfied but- 
ter, leaves, thread, ou, capass, or cotton* seeds, beetlenut — m short, 
“ on every thing which came within the denomination of com- 
mon food, or the common necessaries of life ” The rate of duty 
on every article amounted on an average to nine per cent. As to 
the monopolies, the glass maker withm the jurisdiction of the 
market, the chest maker, the caulker, the seller of vermillion, the 
seller of opium, the maker of fireworks, paid the farmer a large 
premium for the exclusive pnvilege of exercising his vocation. 
To such an extent was this odious system of taxation carried 
that eh farms, which were abolished m 1752, were said by the 
European officers to be no less disgraceful to Government than 
vexatious to the community Even the purchasing and vending 
of old iron, tea cattle, and iron* nails was at length made an 
objeck of taxation, and yielded 60 Rs. m the first year, and 562 
Re. in the second It is angular that while nee war Raddled 
with a duty, of eight per cent, salt paid only 8 Ra 2 annas per 
cent, Except that introduced by Khoja Wazeed, the Mogul mer- 
chant, the first great salt monopolist on record, whose salt, in 
consideration we suppose of the services rendered by bun at the 
Durbar, was taxed only to the eient of a Rupee a maund. 
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Thera was no tar either on spwituoua Ikjuow or on opium, or 
indeed on any article of an intoxicating nature except bang, 
which produced only 160 Rs, a morfth in a town which supported 
eighteen markets. We may regard this fact Us proof either of 
the superior sobnety pf the people, or the greater dexterity of 
the farmer So small was the intercourse of the inhabitants of 


Calcutta with the opposite bank of the Hooghly, that th» ferry 
produced only 12 Re a month In addition to these farms, a 
commission of five per cent, was levied directly by t£e Euro- 
pean Zemindar on the sale tof houses, boats, sloops, and on all 
sums recovered m the Courts. For registering the* transfer of 
every slave, the purchaser paid the sum of four Rupees four 
annas. The Company also dem|nded a tax of three Rupees 
from each party for every marriage license, l>ut sometimes “ let 
off the poor ” Fifty per cent, of the diet money which was 
paid by the defendant to every officer of the CoTirt whtf served 
a summons, went to the public chest , and a duty was paid for 
every public notice by beat of drum, of the loss of either 
« slave, cow, or horse ” 

The collection and management of this revenue, as well as the 
charge of the Police, the M&gfttr&cy, and the Civil .Court, was, 
as we have said, vested m a European officer, who waq in almost 
eveiy instance a total stranger to the office, and held *it only 
for a brief time. Govmdaram appears to have been appointed 
the De wan of this officer, the Zemindar, in 1720, and he con- 
tinued to hold the place far more than thirty years In the lad- 
guage of the Company, he was the “ black Zemindar ” Any one 
acquainted with the native character will easily perceive that 
the whole power of the Zemindar’s office must have been 
concentrated in the hands of his permanent deputy , and 
that during the long penod of his incumbency, he must hare 
possessed more weight and influence than any other person in 
the settlement. We have only to revert to his position to feel 
the truth of Mr Holwell’s assertion, that he “had ten times as 
much power as his masters." Though his salary was foi' many 
years restricted to 30 Rs. h month, and eventually raised only 
to 60 Rs., his opportunities of amassing wealth must have been 
almost unlimited, and we may feel assured that he did not 
neglect them. The farms were disposed of at his own residence, 
*m3La# course, more to his own advantage than to that of hw 
employers. The most lucrative fiurms were taken, by bunselt 
m fictitious names, and the very same day let out to otter* at 
a hundred per cent advance. Every transaction paid him* 
loll of ten percent under the name of dustooree He defraud- 
ed hu ignorant end helpleee meetere in every direction m the 
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most audacious manner tie drew large allowances for public 
servants whom he never entertained He doubled the charge 
for the repairs of roads, bridges, and cutchenes. He interfered 
in the disposal of Ahvil suits, and in the punishment of criminals. 
He disposed of all appointments, add made them a source both 
of profit and influence. Every man in the town was overawed hj 
Jus po^er and no one had the courage to complain of hum Bis 
influence among the Company's servants appears also to have 
been considerable. At the time of the Mahratta irruption in 1742 
he was (xMsessed of a large garden east of the Circular Road 
It is still, vfe believe, designated Halsee Bagaun It appears 
that when the public authorities in Calcutta began to dig the 
Mahratta ditch for the security of their settlement, the line 
marked for its course in that direction would have run to the 
west of his garden, and thus excluded it from protection The 
maps indicate that after a portion of the ditch had been dug, he 
prevailed on his English Masters to destroy the rectitude of their 
line, and carry it around his garden, and that of Oomichand 
which adjoined it, and the map of 1794 describes the Ditch 
as thus encircling both gardens. It was at this garden house 
of Oomichand that Meer Mudun, Seraja-dowlah’s General, 
took up hia head-quarters the day after Calcutta was captured, 
and it was hither that Mr Holwell hnd two other European 
gentlemen were conveyed wi^h a burning fever in their veins, 
and thrust into a tent four feet long, three feet wide and three 
foet high, where they were obliged to ^remain during the night 
exposed to the ram which fell in torrents, with only one-half 
their bodies protected by the canvas , but they had passed 
the previous night in the Black Hole, and the tent was paradise. 

Suspicions appear to have been entertained for the first time 
of Govmderam’s honesty in 1748, and the Court of Directors 
were gradually persuaded that the administration of the 1 black 
Zemindaf had been more beneficial to himself than to them. 
But no effort appears to have been made to stem the current of 
peculation till 1752, when Mr Holwell was appointed Zemin- 
dar, with the promise of retaining the ‘office for a long time. He 
demanded the production of the Zenundany accounts from the 
commencement of Govmderam’s induction to office, bat was told 
that all the documents before 173$ had been swept away m the 
great storm, and that the greater portion of those belonging to 
subsequent <years had been devoured by white ants, Govinderam 
wasyet in power, and not an individual ventured to stand forth 
m bif accuser By dint of perseverance, however, Holwell ob- 
tained sufficient data to substantiate various frauds, and he lost no 
time hi charging him before the Council with baring embeaxled 
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the property of the Company*to the extent of a lakh tod a half 
of Rupees, and demanded " on behalf of his Honoutable Masters, 
that he aho^Jd be forthwith commftted to close custody till the 
sum was discharged , that a military guaftt should be placed 
over his houses, and that his son Roghoo Mitter should be 
obliged to give security for his appearance” But Holwell's 
seal was ill seconded by the Connell, among whom tl» black 
Zemind ar had many friends. The President, instead of pla cing 
him in arrest or sequestering his property, put the charges into 
his hands , within seven days he produced two replies, written 
apparently in English, and doubtless by some of the gentlemen 
of the factory, who were no strangers to his liberality In his 
reply he stated that the farms h$fi invariably received the written 
sanction of his European superior, — which ne had not failed to 
secure , — and that as it regarded those he had taken himself, 
every Rajah’s and Zemindar’s Dewan was mvafiably indulged 
with some farms for his own profit , and that he could not be 
expected to keep up the equipage and attendance necessary 
for an officer in his station on 50 Rs. a month Holwdl re- 
plied, that if any Dewan was # detected in concealing the real 
profits of a farm, or in holding it clandestinely m spomer name, 
or m exacting more than |he trees from the people,, according 
to the custom of the country, “ the lash, fetters, imprisonment, 
and confiscation, were the immediate consequence ” He re- 
marked, that as Mitter confessed to having plundered “ agreeably 
to the maxims of his owrr natron,” so the laws of his own natidh 
ahould be the measure of his punishment. Bnt the Council 
were not disposed to inflict tne lash or fetters on the first 
native in the settlement , they threw every impediment in the 
way of die prosecution, which, therefore, fell to the ground, 
and the Dewan was allowed to retain all the wealth he had 
amassed. Mr Holwell continued to improve the revenue, and 
had encreased it to nearly 100,000 Rs. a year, notwithstanding 
the contempt and passive resistance of the Council, when the 
storm of 1756 swept away the whole establishment. Ih 1757, 
the Court as a recognition of his eminent services, ordered bis 
allowances to be raised from 2000 Rs to 6000 Rs , including 
all fees and perquisites. Bnt this encreased salaxy he was 
never destined to touch, nor indeed did he need it.* The 
** Bombay faction,” soon after gamed the ascendancy m the 
Direction, revoked the augmentation, and, notwithstanding his 
eminent services, degraded him to the ninth place in Council. 
We next find him second m Council under Clive, and affixmg 
bis signature to that celebrated dispatch m which the conqueror 
ef Plassey and the defender of Calcutta told their Masters* 
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“ that the diction of their letter wu most unworthy of the 
Court of Directors and the Council of Bengal, in whatever 
relation considered, either as Piasters to servants, or as gentle- 
men to gentlemetf w The Court of Director brooded Jong 
over this letter , but thirteen months afipr it had been sent, 
wrote out to say that they had taken it into “ their most serious 
consideration, and that many paragraphs therein contained 
gross insults upon, and offered many indignities to, the Court 
of Directors , * and they, therefore, ordered that Mr John 
Zephamah Holwell, and the three gentlemen who had joined 
him in signfbg it, should be dismissed from their service and 
sent home by the first ships, — and thus ended the public career 
of the gallant and indefatigable HolwelL 

Returning to the* banks of the nver, the first object that 
meets the eye, is the Circular Canal, a modem work of groat 
utility to commerce, and no little profit to the state This 
Canal, over which several suspension budges have been erected, 
joins the nver either at the spot were the Mahratta ditch com- 
menced, or in its immediate vicinity A little beyond its 
junction commences the village of Chitpore, which appears 
from an anpient Bengalee poenf to have been in existence 
three hundred years ago. It was Yhen written Chittrupoor, sad 
was noted for the temple of Cbittreeuree Dabee, or the goddess 
of Chittru, known among Europeans as the temple of Kalee 
at Chitpore According to popular and uncontradicted tradi- 
tion, this was the spot where the hugest number of human 
sacrifices was offered to the goddess m Bengal before the esta- 
blishment of the British Government A corresponding tem- 
ple of Kalee stands m front of the peat and dilapidated temple 
in Calcutta we have already mentioned, and many a human 
sacrifice has been offered at the shrine of Siddesuree Dabee, 
as it is called. But the Chitpore temple was by far the most 
renowned" for the number of its human victims. The most 
conspicuous object at Chitpore, as stated in the map, is the 
house ‘and garden of the Nabob Tuhower Jung This was 
the original residence of the Chitpore 'Nabob, as he was called, 
Mahomed Reja Khan, to whom the whole administration of 
Bengal, civil, criminal, and revenual, was entrusted for several 
years Vdter the Company had obtained the Dewanee It was 
to this house that the Nabob was brought a prisoner in 1772, by 
the peremptory orders of the Court of Directors, when they 
Suspected that he had made the interests of the country and 
the Company subservient to his own After he arrived, and 
was lodged in his own house under a guard, the members of 
Council actually debated on the mode in which the object of 
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tbetr Master’s displeasure should be received, and the majority 
decided on deputing one of their own number to do him 
honour! 

Immediately above Chitpor^ ib the village oTCoeeipore with its 
stacks of chimneys, presenting, when viewed from the soutjj, the 
appearance of a manufacturing suburb of the great eastern Ba- 
bylon Here we have the Government Foundery, one *bf the 
most complete and perfect to be seen in any country, erected 
some years back by CoL Hutchinson of the Engineers, .after he 
had ransacked England and Europe for the best niseis. The 
curious and elaborate machinery, which seems as if it was en- 
dowed with the power of thought and contrivance, and the noble 
hall m which it stands, will amply.repay theyiBit of the stranger 


In the immediate vicinity of the Foundery are the steam 
engines and flour mills of Messrs. Haworth, Hardman and Co , 
and half a mile above it is a large assemblage of buildings Belong- 
ing to Rustomjee, with one steam engine, and a chimney which 
has long been unconscious of a 6re In the space between 
Rustomjee’s factory and the Foundery, one of our Calcutta 
millionaires, Baboo Mooteehdl Seal, has recently erected two 
spacious country houses. Cossipore, lying at the same distance 
from Calcutta as Garden R^actf, seems, indeed, to be better adapt- 
ed, by the advantages of its position, for a senes of villas, for 
it not only enjoys a larger expanse #f the river to the south, but 
has none of those marshes in its neighbourhood which render 
Garden Reach so frequently unhealthy The road to it, how- 
ever is one of the most execrable about the metropolis, and 
seems to have received no improvement since Calcutta was a 
factory We must not forget to mention that immediately above 
Rustomjee’s factory, the traveller will see the first Ghat erected 
in India for the exclusive use of females. It is screened from 
oublic view by a wall on either side, and females, are thus 
enabled to enjoy the luxury of a bath without being exposed to 
the gaze of thVmen. This Ghat has been erected by Raipmtun 
Baboo, a wealthy native Zemindar, and it is one of die result* 
of that improvement m civilization, which has arisen from mter- 

^North* of^Co*«porc lies Barnagore, well dotted with brick 
houses, which indicate the remains of that opulence Which 
grew up with the commercial establishments of the Dutch 
the greater part of the last centuiy this settlement be- 
hSo tl^ anci here their vessels anchored on theirwayto 
cK3h.lt- «ud to have been ortgtnaUj’® 
-HtabLgkment It wag a place of considerable trade iroen Ca 
abode of wSdbeaata. Calcutta is now the metro- 
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polls of a great empire, and Qamagore one of its suburban 
villages. Tote chief object of note is the duster of temples 
built on a large scale by Joynarayun Muter some years ago, 
which present ad'im posing appearance from the nver A little 
higher up, we have the village of Dukhirwore, remarkable chiefly 
for the country seat, marked down in the map as Hastie's Garden, 
but tfhich has repeatedly changed hands during the last thirty 
years To the north of it, lies the Powder Magazine During 
the four years which have elapsed since Joseph’s Map was 
published* four elegant houses ba^e sprung up immediately to 
the south of this garden Indeed, those who visit this section 
of the river for the first time after an absence of fifteen years, 
would scarcely be %ble to identify it, so great have been the 
improvements. More than twenty lakhs of Rupees have been 
expended in # the erection of steam engines and country houses* 
in the space between Dukhinsore and the Chitpore canal, in a 
range of less than three miles. Within the last five years we 
have noticed the building of no fewer than six elegant houses, 
which give to this reach a very European and patrician aspect, 
and there can be little doubt th^t within the next twenty-five 
years, the *whole river front between the northern limit of 
Calcutta* and the Barraekpore Park will thus be adorned with 
mansions, — except where the ground is pre-occupied with 
temples, which can never be touched — and that a Steam-vessel 
t will be devoted to the daily conveyance of the residents to and 
from town * 

About a mile from the Powder Magazine is the Grove, one 
of the oldest garden houses on the left bank of the nver It is 
a noble looking house, but presents a gloomy appearance from 
the too great proximity of trees, which compose a little forest 
in front of it. The next object of note above the Grove is a 
Christian Church with Gothic turrets, cheering the eye with 
its delightful associations after a dreary succession of temples 
devoted to the worship of idols This is the Refuge at Agra- 
para, which that eminent servant of God and friend of man, 
Mre. Wilson was instrumental m raising No lady in India has 
ever exerted herself with more perseverance or more success m 
the <jause of Christian philanthropy Through her benevolent 
and irresistible importunity, she was enabled to obtain funds 
for the erection of apartments for a hundred and fifty orphans* 
to be trained up m Christian duties and hopes , of a noose for a 
Missionary, a large English School, and an elegant Church. 
This complete Missionary establishment will long remain a 
monument of her zeal and devotedness to the cause , but so entire- 
ly is every human effort, even m the noblest of caases, stamped 
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with instability, that at the moment when her plans had appa- 
rently attained complete efficiency, a change came over her 
religions views, which led to a separation from the Church 
Missionary Sdtaety and the Refuge, and induced her eventually 
to return to England. It iJ enough to say of this institution 
that Mrs. Wilson’s souf no longer animates it 

A. little above the Refuge we have the Rasx temple at Jpiur- 
d&h, the most distinguished of its class m Bengal It belongs to 
the family of the Goesains, who lire in the village around it in 
much sacerdotal ease They are descendenta of Nit^hnundu, 
the associate of Chitunyu, the great modern heresiarcb, who died 
about 1528, and through the agency of whose disciples a fifth of 
the population of Bengal has been withdrawn from the creed of 
the roorans. The Khurdah Goslhins posse* the greatest eccle- 
siatical influence of any body of men in the Lower Provinces. 
They are the spiritual guides of half the great and Wealthy Baboos 
of Calcutta, and enjoy privileges of exemption from Hindoo 
observances accorded to no others. They can do with impunity 
that which would entail excommunication on the most holy 
personage They give the muntur, or holy text, indiscriminate- 
ly to brahmuns and harlots They may enter the houses of the 
unclean, who happen to be their disciples, and partake of food 
in then houses, cooked of cburse by their own attendants* with- 
out been defiled The image which gives its celebrity to this 
place is that of Samsoonder, and a brief notice of its origin will 
serve to illustrate the progress of superstitious credulity in thep 
minds of the people, and shew that it is by no means necessary 
to assign the Poorans a vast antiquity to account for the deep 
root their mythological fables have taken in the popular behef 
A very short period, a century or two, appears amply sufficient 
to oive any legend, however ridiculous, the same authority as 
« truths of holy writ” among the Hindoos. About three hun- 
dred years ago, Roodra, a man beloved of the gods, is said to 
hare been expelled from a temple at Chatra. He retired to 
Bullubhpore, at the southern extremity of Serampore, then a 
dense jungle, where he practised religious observances for four 
or five' yea£ At the end of this time his tutelar god appeared 
to him, and ordered him to proceed to Gour, and bnng from 
thence a celebrated stone, which stood over the door way of the 
polo/iQ m which the Mahomedan viceroy resided On amv- 
WTn that city, he found that the -prime miniver was a 
Bmdoo and devoted Voishnuvu. He made known the divine 
to him, and asked hu assistance to procure the stone 
for sTunage of Vishnoo, The stone was said to have the 
WBgulat^uSbty of sweating, and the miwater, taking advantage 
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of this circumstance, is said one «day to have pointed out to his 
master the tears which it shed, and advised that so inauspicious 
a stone should be sent away with all speed. It was ordered to 
be taken down , hut as Roodra was placing it on the boat, it fell 
into the water, and by another nSiracle ^was conducted without 
his aid to Bullubhpore, where a portion of it was formed into an 
imagq. over which a splendid temple has since been erected 
The Gossains at Khurdah, obtained a part of the wonderful 
stone, and made an image for their own temple, which has 
become to them the source of great wealth A festival is held 
there in tl& month of November or December, attended by tens 
of thousands from all parts of the country Khurdah, which 
was in existence three hundred years ago, is supposed to contain 
four thousand houses, and no^ewer than twenty thousand inha- 
bitants , but it is known for hundreds of miles round exclusively 
by itS 4 temple \>f Samsoonder, 111st as towns were celebrated in 
the olden time in England, for the images and shrines with 
which they were enriched. 

Half a mile above the great Bass temple at Khurdah, stands a 
cluster of twenty-four temples, erected by the wealthy family of 
Bishwas, and dedicated to Shivfi The family is modern, and 
its property is the growth of our'administration Pran Bishwas 
was one of the most devoted followers of the Tuntra School, and 
his liberality to Brahmuns^s yet the theme of commendation 
among them At his death, his heirs, as usual, went to law with 
leach other , the estate, which he had husbanded with so much 
care, was thrown into Chancery, and came out sadly curtailed of 
its fair proportions. The property, including the temples, was 
divided , one half the number of temples was allotted to one son, 
and the remainder to another , and the traveller may here see 
an example of the division of property among the Hindoos, by 
remarking that half the number has been repaired and white- 
washed , while the other remains darkened by the effect pf the 
climate 

A ilule above Khurdah, we reach the great garden at Titagur, 
said to contain three hundred bigahs of land, and in which 
four garden houses have been erected. One of these is the 
residence of Sir John Peter Grapt, one of the Judges of the 
Supf eme Court , another, lying on the northern limit, but not 
named in the Map, is usually called Combermere Lodge, after 
the conqueror of Bhurtpbre Immediately above it is a thick 
grove of trees, and a small rivulet This spot, which has now 
all the charm of sylvan solitude, was a scene of life and activity 
forty years ago Messrs. Hamilton and Aberdeen, enterprising 
merchants in Calcutta, established a dock-yard there at the 
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begin mug of the present century, and In 1801, tfc¥ largest mefr 
chantman e?^r built on the Hooghly, the Countess of Sutherland, 
of 1445 tonft, was launched there The next 'year, the Sxuan, 
of hufnbler dimension^ was built there, snd in 1805, the Fre- 
derick, of 450 tons. This appears to have been the last vessel 
odnbfracted at the Titagur dock yard, which was sooa after 
closed, and of which not a single vestige now remains. Tn 
those days, there was no Involvent Court in Calcutta* to pre^ 
serve the obituary of deceased firms, and we cannot therefore 
ascertain the precise date on which Messrs Hamilton and Aber- 
deen ceased to have a name among the Calcutta merchants, 
but we fancy they must have fallen about 1^04 , for their names 
appear m the Directory of that year, but not m that of the 
succeeding year # 

A stones throw from the site of the old dock yard, is a Ghat 
with some old dilapidated temples above it, which wul long be 
remembered as the place where for thirty yeare Dr Carey 
landed and embarked as he went down to Calcutta and returned 
from it twice a week, to deliver lectures in Fort William College 
A zigzag road connects the ghat with the great J3 arrack pcrre 
roadTwhich the Doctor w^a obliged to traverse , and on the west 
of it, a little oter the bridge, Btands a pucka house, which he 
aaid he seldom passed without a feuhng of horror It was built 
by a family who were hereditary pkaseegars , as they were then 
called, ana whose wealth had been accumulated by murder 
He often described the mode m which they assassinated their 
victims, by means of a rope, many years before Col Sleeman 
had laid bare the practices and the ramifications of the Thug 



ed ad Thugs. This fact may be regarded as an eviaepce ui u 
earlv existence of this nefarious association in Lower Bengal 
We have now reached Barrackpore Park, created by the taste 
and public spirit of Lord Wellesley, forty years ago, and fo 
whion twelve Governors General m succession have retired from 
the noise and bnstle of the town to rural privacy Every 
tounst has described the Park, the ornament of Ifcmek- 
Dorc and we need not go over the ground, h was ongi- 
&UyX intention of £ord Wellesley to W e b r ought .« 
the public offices up from Calcutta and establtdred them m 
the Inanity of the Park and there are few of the o«eers trf 
Government who will not regret that the plaa was nt* earned 
into execution It was with this object that he erecteda Isrge 
£™£low, on the site of the present house, for a temporary re«- 
dawsTand on the spot marked down “ a Green House on the 
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map, laid the foundation of 4 palace which was to ham cost three 
or four lakhs of Bopees. But the Court of Directors perenjptk>- 
nly prohibited tfie outlay of so bu^je a sum on ouch an object, 
and the work was suspended, after the basement story had feeen 
erected The beams, doors and windows, and all the other 


materials, which had been collected, were soon after sold by 
public auction , but the shell of the House stood for many 
till the Marchioness of Hastings pulled it down* tmi erected a 
Conservatory on its site The temporal bungalow which Loei 
Wellesley had erected, served the turn of La«rlB—a* ah s spent 
much of nis time at Barrackpore with his family, but the Marqms 
of Hastings enlarged it into the present more commodious man- 
sion. Its situation is admirable It has a noble prosp ec t of 
more jhan si*. miles down the river, and the breeze which, 
during the hottest season of the year, comes to it over this 
expanse of water, keeps it comparatively cool The dining-room, 
which is lofty and spacious, is unquestionably the noblest hall m 
this part of the country The house is adorned with some 
excellent portraits of the royal family of Oude, from the pencil 
of Mr Home It is also remarkable for its antique furniture, 
which continues to resist all the innovations of modem taste 
The side sofas of the plainest form, the chairt, the marble 
tables with their antiquated tegs, the long mirrors mold fashioned 
frames, and even the chandeliers, remain unaltered after the 
lapse of more than thirty years lii one of the side drawing- 
rooms is to be seen almost the last specimen extant of the single 
branch wallshade, which the progress of improvement has long 
since banished from all other houses. *T hat primitive wallshade 
with its still more primitive bracket, was to be seen in the house 
in the days of Lord Minto, and while the new men of only 
twenty years’ standing in the service regard it as an emblem of 
the shabbiness of the Court of Directors, who are deaf to all 


entreaties for new and more respectable furniture, there are 
others who can gaze on it with the deepest antiquarian interest 
Barrackpore, the Head-Quarters of the Presidency division of 
the army, looks bravely on Joseph’s Map. It is known by 
the patives only by the name of Chanuck, although it is more 
than a hundred and fifty years since Chamock established his 
bungalow at this station, and gathered a little bazar around it 
Troops weVe first stationed at the place in 1772, and from thtft 
time forward it has acquired the barbarous name of Barrackpore 
among Europeans — an unnatural compound of an Enghsh word 
and a Sanskrit termination. 


Turning round the bend of die river at Barrack port wecome 
upon the village of Muneerampore, at the northern end of 
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•which is the house and garden occupied by the late General 
Marley, long*the father of the Imhan array, who amved In 
India in the year 1771, and died in 1842, after a residence of 
seventy-one years in *L There are some other pleasant houses 
in the neighbourhood, one of which was formerly the residence 
of Mr John Prtnsep, who, like Col Watson of Kidderpore, 
was a great public benefactor, and like him also, reaped little 
pmcwar advantage from exertions which have been yie source 
of fortune to hundreds. His name has been revived during 
the present century by six sons, who have acquired cfistmction in 
the Civil and Military service of Government, at the bar, in the 


pursuits of trade, and in the walks of sciencjf , but none of them 
can be said to have eclipsed their parent in the career of public 
usefulness Mr John Pnnsep was regularly bijpd to the pro- 
fession of a doth merchant in the City of London, aftd very 
early in life became intimately acquainted with the manufac- 
tures of iC Glasgow, Paisley, Dunfermline, and Edinburgh, of 
Manchester, ana Blackburn , with the fabrics of Ireland and 
Silesia , of Russia and Haaijjem ” In 1769, he received the 
thanks of a Committee of Directors appointed to*examme his 
information relative to tjie improvement of the Company’s 
fabrics. He amved in Bengal as a Cadet in 1771, but soon 
obtained permission to resign th<a service In 1773, he was 
appointed an Alderman of the Mayor’s Court in the very last 
year of its existence , anch five years after received the appoint 
ment of Assistant Superintendent of Investments. This office 
was abolished in 1785, from motives of economy, but he continued 
to discharge the duties*without salary till March 1787 The 
next year he returned to Europe, and the following year the 
office of Cloth Superintendent having become vacant by the 
departure of Mr Blaquiere, he me moralized Governn^nt, in the 
hope of obtaining it , but here our information fails us, and we 
are unable to state whether be was successful or not Dimng his 
residence of seventeen years in India, he was employed in the 
most active and useful undertakings. He was For ten years 
contractor for the Chin to investment of the Company , and if 
he did not originate the manufacture, he contributed in no small 
degree to its improvement It was by the workmen drawfi from 
the establishment he had set up at Muneersmpore, ^ 
wooden blocks with which Dr Marshman pnntfcd the first 
edition of the Chinese New Testament were engraved. Bat 
that which renders his name particularly memorable in India, 
the manufacture of Indigo, which he introduced mto Bengal, 
awl which has oootnbut^ so greasy to its prosperity andopu- 
l^nce Ho supplied Government with this article for several 
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years oh <*o**tr*ct Latterly, he turned his fertile *uud to th4 
coinage* 4 d 4 contracted with Government for the •snpy4y of the 
first ecwper <x>raagfc ever struck in* Bengal It is singular that 
although Mr. Hastings had redbtae&in 17T7,that there should be 
bat ora mmt allowed for the coinage of money, and that ft should 
be established, at Calcutta, Government encouraged Mr John 
Pnnsep five years after to set up a mmt at Pultah, the village 
uameaiaSely to the north of Miyieerampore. In compliance 
With the terms of an award, of which we have not the history, 
he surrendered the tools and implements of the Pultah mint in 
1784 for an indemnity short of two-thirds of hre real dis- 
biaseojent. * • 

A little above Muneerampore, are the Powder Works at Jsba- 
pore, formerly under the superintendence of John Farcjuhar, 
who contrived to amass the colossal fortune, as U was said, of 
Eighty lakhs of Rupees. It is but an act of justice to his me- 
mory to state that the whole of this sum was not accumulated 
from the perqursites, fair or unfair, of his official post , a consi- 
derable proporUbn of it was the result of the unrivalled parsimony 
of this prince of Indian misers, who contracted with the solitary 
servant ot his house to supply his table for two annas a day On 
his return to England, he is said to have offered to endow one of 
the Scottish Universities with £100,000 to establish a professor- 
ship of Atheism, but the offer was of course rejected A httle 
beyond Ishapore, once stood Bankybazar, where the Ostend East 
India Company established a factory and a fort, as it is supposed 
m 1724, and from which they were expelled in 1733, by the 
troops of the Mahomedan Government, at the instigation of the 
English and the Dutch. A little beyond Bankyb&zar, though 
not marked in Joseph's Map, is a fortified place called Somook- 
ghizr, of n which we have been able to obtain no other account 
than that it was erected as a place of retreat by the Raja of 
Burdwan, during the irruptions of the Mahrattas, or Burgees, in 
the days of Aliverdy Khan 

This article has grown under our hand so much beyond the 
limit we had allotted to it, that we are coos trained to postpone 
to the next number, the Notes on the right bank of die nver. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 

Tke Miheat relation* erutm^betmeen the Bntteh Government and 
Native States and qnefs, subject to the government of the N W 
Provinces, as they stood m 1840 Revised and corrected to 1843, 
by Andrew D’Lruz Calcutta, 1844 

This work, which in a former number of our journal we incidentally 
noticed deserves something more from us than a brief passing allusion 
As a local work and one, toS, of some merit it affords us pleasure 
to appropriate to its examination a few pages of our Review 

There can be but one opinion as regards the utility of such compila 
tions They are of incalculable advantage in any country, and more 
especially in one like India where everything that relates to the eco- 
nomics of government is from its very constitution studiously concealed , 
and where political changes, as of late in the administration and 
relative position of states, have been so sudden and rapid that ere we 
could contemplate them, or even imagine the motives that led to their 
adoption they were succeeded by others equally sudden and equally 
surprizing The value, therefore of any record that affects to give 
us a knowledge of past transactions and to point out clearly the links 
m that lon D train of consequences which must invariably follow the 
conflict between a nation in t^e full bloom and glory of civilisation and 
one, if not in a state of retrogression, assuredly in one of stagnation, 
must altogether be estimated by the sources from whence such informa 
tion is derived 

With one or two exceptions, where recourse has been had to thft 
authority of Colonel Sutherland, than whom there is not a more ex 
perienced and intelligent officer employed in the diplomatic sen ice of 
government and whose sketches “ On the relations subsisting between the 
British Government tn India and the different native states is not 
only a monument of his industry, but admitted to be a valuable book of 
reference the whole of Mr D Cruz g remarks on the * political relations 
of the N W Provinces’’ have been collected fnora offlcia 
documents obtained from the archives of the different public officel 
of Calcutta and Agra This, apart from other considerations, is 
sufficient to give them an authoritative impress, — an essential most 
prized by an official and by any one really desirous of having an accurate 
knowledge of Indian affairs But even as a literary effort the com 
pilation will bear criticism style is strictly narrative There is 

no effort at fine writing — no attempt at disquisition, the statemeiftfl are 
clearly and succinctly made and though, *t time*, there may appeir 
an unevenness in the structure bC some of the sentqpces, artsins 
no doubt from the anxiety of the compiler to his statements an 
the language of the record, rather than reproduce them through the 
alembic of his own mind we cannot say, even in such intance* 
that he is chargeable with obscurity, or an overweening desire to 
amphfy details to an insufferable length 

a 
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Though not marked by that power of discrinn Dating between what 
is important and what is unimportant, and that wide range of historical 
research which are the leading features of Colonel Sutherland s valuable 
and elaborate work.^the present compilation will in oiSr opinion, be 
found a good supplement to it It supplies much information, which 
the C6lonel s sketches do not afford, from th& circumstance of more 
prominent attention having been bestowed by the latter on those 
Native States which, from their position and internal resources, are more 
an object of solicitude with the British authorities, than the petty 
principalities which from mismanagement and internal dissensions 
are so impoverished as to be mcapablh in the event of any disaster 
occurring to** threaten our supremacy, of throwing any material weight 
into the political scale One advantage Mr D Cruz without question 
possesses , and that is, that his compilation is brought up to the 
present period and contains in dn Appendix the tieaties entire that 
have been ratified between the Bntish Government and the different 
States jyhich he notices Colonel Sutheiland s work, however valuable 
in other respects does not contain this desideiatmn though he mentions 
in general terms, the animus of a treat) and as eight years have 
elapsed Bince it was published, and many important changes must, 
no doubt have taken place m the government and political relations 
of the states in N W Provinces the more recent compilation 
so far as tl^ee provinces are concerned will, unquestionably , as a 
book of reference have the preference* 

The different native states and chiefs ^subject to the government of 
the N W Provinces are, wit^ the exceptions of a few stipendiary 
chiefs and jagheerdars of little or no note resident at Agra, Benares 
Bareilly, and other civil stations, classified by the compiler in the 
following order , — 

Bttndlecund — which exclusive of several petty jagheers, contains 
ten principal states With these states the Bntish government have 
treaties not only offensive and defensive but their chiefs have relinquish 
ed political relations with one anothei and with all other states 

Delhi — including the kiug and the royal family the jagheerdar 
of Bullubghur, and a few other lesser jagheerdars under the control 
of the Governor-General s Agent 

&AT7GOB and Nebbuddah, — in which there is only one independent 
territory of any consequence viz Rewah, with the Rajah BiBhonath Sing 
who we rejoice to say has latterly evinced a cordial desire to 
suppress, in his territory the horrible crime of female infanticide, 
there is a treaty of friendship and of defensive alliance In the numer 
ous other jagheers the dependent chieftainB with few exceptions hold grants 
from the Bntish government, but are, nevertheless left to manage 
their own internal affairs uncontrolled 

The Hiii States — now under the superintendence of the Political 
Agent at Subatboo, and lying between the Sutlej and the Jumna 

The Seixh Protected States — which, by the treaty entered into 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 1809 with Runjeet Sing, came under the 
piotection of the BntiBh, and the large principality of Bawhalpore 
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Under each general head, whether the principality comprised m it 
be of primary or secondary importance Mr D Cruz, in not a few in 
stances endeavours to give us some of fhe circumstances that led to the 
dismemberment of the state from the paient on*, and its formation 
into an independent or dependent as the case mav be chieftancy 
Events which are notcfrious and which belong to history rather than 
modern speculation are studiously glossed over, under the impression 
no doubt that their value would be questionable in a wore whose 
professed object is to give us an accurate idea of the statistics of these 
principalities We have therefore where the state is an» important 
one the terms of the treaty tirst entered into with itg ruler the 
modifications which subsequent governments may have made in the 
original treaty the amount of tribute where tribute is paid the 
territorial extent of the principality ^the number of vilhges contained 
therein, its population, its fiscal resources contfasted with the general 
expenditure of the executive the force maintained how long each 
chief has reigned his family descent and above d!l the distinction 
with which he is received when quitting las territories TIhr last is 
a material point as Oriental piinces it is well known aie tenacious l»f 
their dignity and nothing is more calculated to create jealousies and 
feud among them than a soleciRm in etiquette in open durbar 

Since the publication of toVmc) Sutherland s * Sketches some 
great changes have taken place n^Bundlecund and none more remarka- 
ble than in the two important principalities of Jaloun and Jhanfli 
To rescue the former from utter rum the British Government under 
took during the minontj of Rao Gaibin Rao the management of 
the state and placed it under a Superintendent subject to the orders of 
the Political \gent in Bundfccund The deplorable condition to which 
this once flourishing pnncip ihty was reduced during the ngenev of the 
widow of the preceding chief Baba Bila Rao Gobind Rao not only 
rendered mterference impel ative but proves mcontcstiblv the evil 
consequences that are sure to follow the exercise of political power 
by native females be«et as they are with intrigue and opposition 
aid unable from the want of education and other causes to cope 
successfully with them In tins instance the mismanagement as we 
will presently shew calls loudly on the part of the I Supreme power 
in India for some interdict in the shape of a Salic law whiqji would 
negative or refuse to acknowledge, the right of femaks to undertake 
BO important a trust as Government Such an interdict will not be 
centered arbitrary when it is known that in cases of succession to 
states under the Government of . the N W ProvinceB the approbat.on 
of the British Government in all instances must first be obtained 1 

And here to support the charge of mismanagement in Jaloun we will 

quote the testimony of Lord Auckland whose discrimination between 
the real and apparent causes of events was generally admitted and 
who whatever his political errors may have been cannot well, in ordinary 
affairs of Government, be charged with the Jesuitism of bending fac 
orommons to the prejudice of a party, with the view of carrying out 
? preconceived opinion In 1840, h.s Lordship in a minute which 
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recorded, states — In the course of nine or ten years the land had been 
most profusely alienated, debts to the amount of more than thirty lacs 
had been contracted, extensive districts had been mortgaged as security 
for them , there was neither order nor security m the territory every 
village was exposed to the attacks fcf plunderers, cultivation was 
deserted, and a country which has been fruitful and prosperous was day 
by day becoming desolate ’ This is a lamentable picture to contemplate 
but it ism picture by no means overdrawn We have travelled through 
most of the states in Bundlecund, and we can confidently assert that 
the same ^ight with slight modifications, be said of all But it is 
satisfactory to add that since the principality, by the death of the 
minor who left no heirs, has lapsed to Government, there has been a 
progressive improvement in its revenual resources , a greater security to 
life and property , and a cheering piospect of liquidating the heavy 
debts contracted during the period of its mismanagement 

About the same time gross mismanagement had likewise reduced 
the revenues ofnJhansi fiom twelve lacs to thiee The causes of this 
great deficiency were attnbutable to the unpopular though bnef reign 
of Rao Rugonath Rao who independently of being a leper which 
according to the Hindoo ntual is a disqualification had to contend 
against a poweiful faction, which he was utterly incompetent to subdue 
On his death in 1538, the pretensions of his brother the present chief 
were out of^four claimants, considered best founded by the British 
Government Being likewise a person of feeble capacity the cabals of 
the former reign combined with a fierce opposition set up by the mother 
of a former chieftain who, it sefms advocated the cause of a rejected 
claimant to the musnud, rendered the state one scene of anarchy and 
confusion In fact, so determined was the opposition of the advocating 
Baee, and so stiong were her supporters, that it was absolutely neces 
sary as our readers may remember to make a Military demonstration 
on our part before she could be finally made to submit and evacuate the 
fort After the struggle had subsided, the principality, like Jaloun was 
brought under British management. An agent was immediately ap 
pointed, but with the view of avoiding the consequences likely to 
follow an jynjudicious and Budden change of system, the country, as 
hitherto was managed through the intervention of native agency A 
qumquemal settlement, on arussoodi, or progressive jumma, was effect 
ed , and when we compare its fair aspect with the crippled state of the 
finances m 1838, we cannot help admiring the superior manner in whiLh 
taxation is managed under the European economy Unfortunately, just 
as the long catalogue of malversations which had insinuated themselves 
into ewy department were we may we'll imagine, being rooted out, and 
the people at large beginning to reap the benefits of good order and 
government the administration of the State was again transferred to the 
very chief, wW, according to the compiler, was in 1838, considered an 
“ imbecile and “ incompetent to manage its affaire Whether the 
affection of his people yearned towards him, or whether he evinced 
symptoms o f administrative competency dunng his deposition, are 
points respecting which we are left to conjecture , but in the absence 
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of any thing like tangible evidenced guide us, we must pronounce the 
retransfer one of those political juggles which, on a larger scale, 
during the last few years we hare had to contemplate Whether 
the principality will gain or lose by this chanty does not require 
any great powers of vaticinatrtm to predict, notwithstanding the 
fair promises made by thl present chief to preserve the arrangements 
effected by the British Our government are however no losers They 
have m lieu of the two lacs paid them from the Jhansi revenues for 
meeting a moiety of the coBt of maintaining the Bundlecund legion, 
received some ceded lands, assumed to be capable ofyielding^n assess 
ment of nearly two lacs and thirty thousand rupees Thqpe lands as 
they are in the vicinity of Jaloun, have been placed under the manage 
raent of the superintendent of that district — a guarantee that whatever 
be the general wreck in the finances of Jhansi no deficiency in the 
realization of the public dues will take place in tftem Another advan 
tage gained is the assignment of a tract of land for a military cantonment 
a precaution rendered necessary by past experience,* and which will 
leave little or no prospect of the tianquillit) of the state being n 0 ain 
disturbed 


Passing fiom Bundlecund to the second general head of the compila- 
tion vve find in it much information regarding the alleged gnevances 
of the King of Delhi As His Majesty s agent Mr G Thompson 
has given notice that 4 he woul^J at the present court cjil the atten 
tion of the proprietors to the ^treatment the King of Delhi hes expcri 
enced at the hands of the Government of India we scarcely think 
an apology necessary for placmg before our readers a condensed 
account of this alleged ill treatment 

We premise that it would be needless to repeat the story of the 
second conquest of Delhi by the Mahrattas suffice it to say that after 
the successful conquests of Lord Lakes army in 1803, the released 
and blind King Shah Allum came without any specific stipulations 
under British protection With every consideration for the feelings 
and comfort of His Majesty it was decided to retain for his benefit all 
the territories and resources assigned for his support by the Mahrattas, 
and to bestow on him such pecuniary compensation as with the revenue 
of these lands would enable the Royal family to support their dignity 
This allowance was originally fixed at nearly eight lacs per V> num > 
but Shah Allum before his death, considenng this amount insufficient 
lt was as soon as the financial expences of the state would admit raised 
in 1806 to upwards of ten lacB per annum Three years afterwards it was 
raised to twelve lacs, without says the compiler any reference 
whatever to the produce of the lands, termed the assigned temtorfts, as 
a permanent arrangement, and as fully sufficient for every purpose of 
comfort and reasonable state Akbar Shah the late King, it appears 
thought differently, and after repeated applicants for an augmentation 
detenmned to depute in 1830, Kammohun Boy to England hr » 
fr n vov The fruit of this mission was the grant, by the Court of 
Directors, of three lace “ in full aatiafaction of all claims of every 
deecnption that the King may be supposed to possess 
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A discretionary power being howdver, vested in the Supreme Govern 
ment as to the manner in which this augmentation should be distributed, 
it was resolved and we think judiciously, to provide, m the first instance 
for those merabers«ef the Royal family whose maintenances weie known 
to be inadequate , to appropriate a portion likewise towards the repairs 
of the Palace , and to establish, within its prbcincts, a college for the 
education of the “ Sulateens ’ Akbar Shah as well as the present 
King '‘having declined the acceptance of the augmentation on these 
conditions, and having also refused to relinquish all claims on the British 
Government, the answer of the Coyrt of Directors to this refusal 
was couchqd in the following terms — “ The King having refused to 
4 accept the augmentation, on the condition of executing a formal 
4 renunciation of all further claims upon the British Government, 
4 must be considered as having defined the offered benefit , and that 
4 there is no sufficient Yeason for granting to the poorer members of 

the family that portion which it was intended to assign to them 
4 out <rf the additional provision 

So far as the first part of this decision is concerned we are of 
opinion that it is justified by all the circumstances of the case but 
we cannot say so much for the determination expressed m the last 
clause, unless there be some compact between the Government and 
the King which precludes the former* without the consent of the latter 
bestowing any bounty it may pleas^ on the impoverished members of 
the family* On the supposition that no si. ch compact exists, the Court s 
determination has all the semblance of a retractation or more properly 
speaking a desire to escape* through a loophole, the fulfilment of 
a promise The distribution of the augmentation presupposed that the 
King s allowances were already ample and unless it can be satisfactorily 
proved that the pooier members were like his Majesty, recusant, we 
think it a hardship to deprive them of the pittance which they required 
and which was so generously offered them 

We have now exceeded our ordinary limits while we have left 
untouched much valuable information which the compilation before us 
contains We trust we have said enough to enable our readers 
to form an«estimate of the utility and importance of the work When 
we consider the defective state of records in this country arising from 
the destructive nature of the climate itself, and the difficulty the 
compiler must have experienced in procuring even those from which he 
has collected we aje disposed to praise him more for his general 
accuracy than censure him for minor defects The archives of the 
government, unquestionably contain nyich that is valuable , and were 
they Superintended by men of some literary pretensions and an ordi- 
nary share of assiduity , instead of as at present by a class of persons 
whose duty* however useful, is to see that the records and fusty 
tomes do not crumble into dust, we would, in a Bhort time, have, in a 
compressed form, information that would be prized equally by the 
histonan, the statesman, and the philanthropist 
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Memoir on the Field Carnage of stck and tcounded Soldiers in the 
Bengal Army By J L Login, M D Surgeon to the Residency 
at Lucknow % 

Wheit General Sir Geoige Pollock G C B was returning- from 
Kabul, we happened to tafce up a position on one of the heights above 
Tezeen, which was held by a party of Sepoys and of Seikh auxiliaries 
No enemy was in sight and we sat for hours listlessly watcWng the 
immense column defiling btfore us The advance guard, the privileged 
bsggsge followers , the mam column , the hospital •train of 
Doolies Camel Kujawas and Elephants each of the latter parrying six 
or eight frostbitten cnpples, the commissariat supplies or ordnance 
stores and miscellaneous baggage , and camp followers with some thou 
sand Kabul Hindoo and other refugees men women and children 
Then there was Shah Zeman the old blind ex Itmg of AffghaniBtan 
who so often had marched that same road bent on schemes of conquest 
who had scaicely twenty months before returned to feaft on the sweets 
ot Ins beloved Kabul e\en then, though a dependent on bn brother Shah 
Soojah not cui ed of ambition but scheming the conquest of the Punjab 
if not of India We now saw the old man mounted on an mdifftrent 
steed attended by a single horse keeper, pushing his way thiough the 
dense crowds, now jostled and joshing calm and dignified he excited 
our sympathy much more than when m the former days ofdns exile he 
and Shah Soojah aped the piomrch at Loodiana Then* came the 
dissolute Futteh Smg attended by a few horsemen as dissolute* looking 
as himself, then his moie respectable brother the young Shah Zadah 
fehahpoor — Both had within the month been kings of Afghanistan 
Uns motley procession passed, before the rear guaid appeared 
and each successive group suggested its own tram of thought It is, 
however, of the ideas excited by the hospital tram that we would here 
speak Many were the shifts that the gahant general had been put to 
to accommodate his sick High as was the pay given many Doolie 
bearers had deserted before the advance on Kabul , and of camels 
elephants and other carriage cattle there was a lamen able scarcity 
The invalids on elephants sat and held on, as they best could on the 
bare pad The Kujawahs on camels were extremely uncomfortable 
clumsy and fragile, and we fear that, despite the exertions made ^>y mdi 
viduals and by officials, many severe accidents befell the sick and 
wounded in these conveyance In the Khoord Kabul pass, the second 
march from Kabul we ourselves found two poor wretches one without 
feet, the other m aim ed in a less degree both yelling out that they had lost 
their seats and were left to pensn The first had been provided with an 
rbb, from which he had fallen and his condition excited little pity 
from his countrymen We unceremoniously dismounted | stout fellow 
who was ndmg on an elephant and gave his seat to one of the poor 
sufferers The other cripple found a place on our own saddle horse, 
till other means of conveyance were available 

This one incident is a fair sample of the miseries that befall the 
sick and wounded at every Btep on a line of march, despite the mum 
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ficent hospital establishment allowed by government Money may 
be lavished, and commanders may strain every nerve to provide rehef, 
but all these means will continue to be neutralized, as they already 
have been on such. occasions, as the Nepal, Burmah, ind Kabul com 
paigus, unless we arrive at the desideratum of a light, safe, and 
easy conveyance, available for all sorts of ground , and which may 
be carried by men strong enough to carry a moderate burthen 
How cLeply such a substantial benefit would be appreciated by our 
native army, may be judged from the admiration they bestow on our 
clumsy, inefficient hospital train They see that money is not grudged 
by the “ Sirkar Company, ’ to mitigate the sufferings of those who, 
under Nafave Governments, would not be considered worth the 
trouble and expence of carnage , but they must also see that the said 
money does not effect all it might effect 

On the day already referred tS, as we sat alternately looking down 
the first descent of the Huft Kotal, and the plain of Kubar Jubar, our 
Seikh. allies wwre not unobservant of what passed They too, were 
making their comments, fragments of which reached our ears , as for 
example, 41 Yes, how comfortable they are see the great train of 
doolies , the elephants, the camels, the mules , Ah 1 it is a Badshahee 
array ’ (a pnneely service ) The English take care of their sick 
‘ and wounded * From the position and manner of the speakers, 
we were satisfied that they were unconscious of being observed, and 
did not speak for effect Indeed^thefle auxiliaries were not much in 
the habit of flattering English Officers and some of the remarks they 
had previously, on occasions, indulged in, were far from complimentary 
Next perhaps to regular pay and unalienable pension the strongest 
•hold we have on the fidelity of Native Troops, lies in our hospital 
establishment To be cared for when sick or disabled not to be 
abandoned to the knives of those plundering savages, who, every where 
in the field, follow an Indian camp to be skilfully and zealously 
attended, during months of confinement, and when pronounced incurable 
to be sent to their homes on moderate pensions , these are the strongest 
links in the chains of attachment bindmg the native soldier to the 
British service 

From whatever quarter it may originate, we feel bound to examine 
any reasonable plan for diminishing the miseries of sick and wounded 
soldiers in the field , but such a proposition comes with tenfold force 
from a practical man of Dr Login s skill,*perseverance and ingenuity 
He shall speak for Tumself in the extracts we shall presently give , 
but first let us remind our readers t£at he speaks confidently only 
on a few broad principles, admitting present imperfection, and courting 
correction as to the details of his plan 

Dr Loguj 8 proposition is simply this , that by the application of 
discipline and mechanism, the money allowed by government for the 
conveyance of sick and wounded soldiers might be made to purchase 
double the amount of rehef it now affords Not resting on this barren 
dogma, Dr Login has been for a long time engaged in a series of expe 
riments to ascertain the best construction for conveyances that might 
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bt available either for litters, beds, or chairs, which might be censed 
by men, camels elephants, mules or pomes, and which would be 
equally useful in the swamps of Arrakxa, among the Himalaya moon* 
tains, or on the plains of Sindh * 

For such conveyances, nmphcitp is not less essential than strength 
and lightness. Dr Loguft we are happy to observe, sees the wisdom 
of turning to account the materials most readily procurable Rope, 
canvass, bamboo hemp and cotton, with a few iron hooks, pt«s and 
nails, can randy he wanting in any camp An active and dexterous 
hand will fashion these rude materials into means of an trnnaitato un- 
speakable relief while the mere Ibientific mechanic la posed for want 
of a screw a hinge or a nut • 

But it is time we should let Dr Login speak for himself After some 
prefatory notice, he thus sets forth the objections to the hospital 
doolies now used and the advantages of a light litter — 


600 Bearers at 5 Rs. each, 
20 Mate do at 6 do do 
10 Sirdars do at 8 do do 


Hi 3,ooo* 
ISO 

, 80 


630 Men Total monthly amount, Ra 3,200 


‘ As however these bearers, when jn the field are entitled to receive their 
rations from the commissariat, at fixed rates and when on foreign service 
as a gratuity, it frequently happens* that the expence to Goveipment for 
this allowance far exceeds the amount of their pay under ordinary circum 
stances 

“ During the march of the Army of the Iriflua in 1839— the price of " Otta” 
in Camp was for same time about two seers per rupee, and at this rate the 
chargeto Government for the dtfolie establishment of each European Corps* 
of the full strength must for rations alone, have been R« 2 450 making 
their whole monthly expence 12 650 Rupees 

* With so large an establishment maintained at so great an expence,— 
the utmost efficiency for its particular purpose may be justly expected 
How far this has been realized must next be considered 
** When Troops are marching through an open and level country, it must 
be admitted, that no mode of conveyance can be more easy for a sick person, 
or in most cases for a wounded one than the present doolie ttut when 
the country to be traversed is intersected by mountain passes like Afgha- 
nistan, or by deep ravines and broad rivers, like the Western Pqpjaub, 
the case as will be shewn, becomes widely different 
u From the peculiar construction of the doolie and the impossibility of 
adapting it sufficiently to the ascents and descents of an uneven road, it 
becomes not only an uncomfortable conveyance for a sick person, as an 
ordinary litter, but from the same cause, it is to sav the least, extrqpaely 
ill-adapted for the removal of wounded men from heights, which require to 
be occupied in marching through such a country 
* For a similar reason, it is equally objectionable when marching through 
a swampy country fording shallow streams, See from the bedding being so 
readily wet and dirtied , while, as a Hospital bed, its defects are so gene- 
rally acknowledged as to render it necessary to keep up a separata 
establishment of cots, for every corps, when in cantonments 

As a field Hospital bod or carnage for wounded men, it is stall further 
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objectionable from not being sufficiently firm, to admit of the successful 
treatment of fractured limbs under ordinary circumstances and hence it 
frequently happens that cases ^hich with more perfect means of treatment 
might have been cured are now of necessity, amputated 

Another great Objection to the doolie is that as it can only be earned by 
men accustomed to keep step, and solely employed as bearers in the event 
of their desertion, the doolie becomes useless' Under Buch circumstances 
it very often becomes necessary to carry on the sick by any means which 
may happen to be available (though not always well adapted to the pur- 
pose) and those who have served in the late campaigns beyond the Indus, 
can remember the misery then endured by the sick when earned on camels 
in a common Kujawah, or when fastened on the back of a laden Yahoo or 
mule, durulg the march 

“ To these objections must be added the great extent of the doolie tram, 
and the delay and difficulty in defiling it through a narrow pass As the 
present doolie cannot be made to k“ep up with the column on the line of 
march the sick accompany the baggage train, and as it frequently happens, 
that the road to be traversed can admit of only one doolie abreast (and as 
whether full or empty they require equal space) the distance which may 
thus be occupied by the doolie tram of each regiment, will be no leBS than 
600 yards 

As before an active enemy the whole of this distance may require to be 
guarded by flanking parties on commanding heights the harassing 
duties of a rear guard of an Army, under such circumstances, and when 
every other establishment is on a similar scale may be more easily 
imagined thtfn described 

A similar delay occurs when a doolie team has to be ferried over a broad 
nver with an insufficient number of Boats As from the bulk of the doolie 
a \ ery few only can be sent over pt a time the delay which the sick expe 
nence becomes not only inconvenient, but in some cases dangerous in the 
« extreme while as the same difficulty occurs in conveying the empty doolies 
the rear guard under these circumstances, is sometimes exposed to the most 
harassing delay 

Such are a few of the principal objections to the present system of Doolie 
carnage for the sick and wounded I shall now proceed to shew in what 
way many of these objections may be obviated by the substitution of a more 
convement litter, and by the introduction of an organized Corps of Hospi 
tal Lascars 

“ The Litter which I propose to substitute for the present doolie is shewn 
in the accompanying sketches It consists of several jomted frames made of 
strong Bamboo with cane work lacing, moving within another frame of the 
same thatenal This latter frame is supported on folding legs, and by means 
of handles sliding within the hollow Bambocs of which it is constructed it 
can be earned like a common hand barrow Another moveable frame, 
which can be detached from the outer one when not m use, serves to support 
a cover for protection against sun or ram 

* ihe advantages of a litter of this construction as compared with the com 
mon Doolie are that by a slight modification of the position of the frames 
it may be made to serve the purpose of an admirable Hospital Cot or as a 
camp bed fbr Officers, while as a conveyance for the transport of sick or 
wounded men, it not only can be adapted to be earned by Camels, on Carts, 
Mules Elephants Ponies, &c according as they are most easily procurable, 
but when bearers alone are used it can be earned by two men with the 
greatest ease, while litters which are not in use may be packed up and 
earned spare until required ” 
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Dr Login then proceeds to explain six sets of neat engravings 
which are attached to the memoir and shew the litter in every con 
cfcivable position, as earned by elCph^pts, camels pomes, by 
four three, or by two men , also on an artillery #saggon and on a 
bullock cart The plates also shew the doolie packed and unpacked 
as a chair, a horizontal tied or a reclining one The explanations 
are clear and devoid of all clap trap 
The superior portability of the latter o\er the doolie is on# point 
strongly in favour of the foi mer An empty doohe is earned by four 
bearers Six empty litters may be carried by one camel, or dhree by 
two men 9 

Having explained all points of the litters themselves Dr Login 
then proposes a disciplined corps of hospital carriers not bearers as 
a substitute for the pre ent undisciplined, plundering runaway dooly 
hearers His reasoning seems to us conclusive ,1md having seen many 
a sick and wounded soldier obliged to walk because one of four bearers 
had deserted we cannot too strongly advocate any sydflem that *would 
reduce the number of carriers and render professional ones altogether 
unnecessary one in short that would decrease the demand for earner® 
while increasing the supply as a large portion of the litters may be 
earned on animals and these borne by the men may he so by any 
men strong enough to beai ordinary burthens We give Dr Logins 
statement of the expense of his # proposed system, with to is apology 
for its present deficiences — • 


With respect to the ordinary monthly charge, I have already shown 
that the establishment now required in the field for the carnage of _ the ® lc k 
of every European corps of ten companies amounted to Bs 3 200 per 
mensem while circumstances cft> occur which sometimes increase the expencif 
to upwards of 12 650 Rs , . , , , „ 

For the establishment required for the litters in the field the expense will 
of course vary according as bearers or other carnage are employed 
* For a full establishment of Bearers the charge will be say 
1 Jemadar Re 12 


2 Havildars 
4 Naicks, 

40 Privates 

Acting Naicks 


20 

28 


240 


Total Hospital Lascar Establishment, 
400 Hired Bearers 5 


Rs 300 
2000 


Total monthly charge for Bearers 


Rs 2300 


When Camel carnage or carta are need to the extent I haw recommend 
ed, the expence will be 

For Hospital Establishment* 


Lascars, 

40 Hired Bearer*, 

25 Camels (or Carts), 

8 Ditto, for 40 spare litter®. 


Rs 300 
200 
250 
80 


Total p*r mtnsena. 


Rs 830 
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* Twelve spare camel* (or other carnage) being supplied from the Os»- 
nussanat 

“ The difference, therefore, in the ordinary monthly expense m the fidd, 
between the present system *of doolies ana the proposed establishment for 
litters, will be, m the first case, 900 Rs r per mensem, and in the second. 
Rupees 2370, m favor of the latter arrangement f 

“ With respect to the extraordinary charges for Batta on Foreign Service, 
the reduction in the amount of expense would not only be m the ratio of the 
dnmniBhed number of followers (in itself no less sum than Rupees 3045 
or Rupees 8775 respectively, according as bearers or other carnage may 
be employed under similar circumstances, but from the corresponding re- 
duction in demand, the pnce of food, dad of carnage for it, would also be 
proportionally lessened 

“The comparative cost in cantonments of the present system, and of an 
Hospital Lascar Establishment, such as I have proposed is the only point 
on which the difference i£ m favor of present arrangements 

“ For an European Corps, the establishment now required costs only Rs 46 
while the expense of an establishment of Hospital Lascars would be Rs 250 
per metfsem exclusive of occasional clothing and pensions for service 

“ In repud to expense therefore, it remains a matter of simple calculation, 
whether this monthly difference, in Cantonments of say Rs 220, including 
the contingencies I have above mentioned) may not be more than compensat- 
ed by the large saving m the field, or even during the ordinary relief of 
corps which the adqption of the proposed system can effect or whether in 
a military point of view (if this additional expense m cantonments be an 
insuperable objection), a corps with a disciplined establishment of Hospital 
Lascars, <at &11 times ready for the field may itot be much more efficient with 
two men less per company m its ranks, than it can he under the present 
system, when its numbers are complete 

* There, lastly, remains to be noticed, the comparative compactness with 
fchich the fitters, and doohes can be earned m the field 

‘ With respect to the doohes I have already alluded to the difficulties ex 
penenced in transporting a large tram of them across a broad nver or m 
defiling through a narrow pass , that in the latter case, those attached to one 
European Corps occupy a space of no less than 600 yards in length and 
that whether full or empty they cannot be more compactly earned. 

With fitters, on the other hand from their smaller size not only would 
the space taken up by them, under similar circumstances, be reduced by 
one tnird , but as the spare litters can be packed up into one sixth the space 
occupied by the present doohes when earned spare the reduction may 
ordinary be estimated at one half Moreover, as no difficulty would be 
erpenenced, when bearers are employed m carrying up the laden doolies, 
on the flank of the column the baggage train will be still further reduced, 
and the fitters will be earned, on the line of march m two compact divi 
eions, the laden ones with the troops, and the spare ones with the baggage 
tram * * 

“ In transporting the Bick across a broad nver the advantages of the fitters 
will be especially obvious , as from their admitting of being packed up so 
easily, at leaf t four times the number of laden fitters, ana a still larger 
proportion of those which are spare, may be conveyed in one boat, from 
that which can be done under the present system, 

“ The advantages which I have here pointed out m respect to compactness 
of carnage, when fitters are employed, apply m a peculiar degree to those, 
which are required for the use of the Field Hospital. 

“ In concluding thi* memoir on the carnage of the sick and wounded m the 
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Ionian Army, I may obeserve that my attention wa* first directed to the 
subject m 1838-39 when attached to the Horae Artillery of the army of the 
Indus # 

w Subsequently during my residence at Herat with the Mission under Ma- 
jor I) Arcy Todd and my jourmea, through different f&rts of Affgametan, 
among others in the Kohistan with the late Major Eldred Pattinger I had 
very favourable opportunity of observing the modes in which the sick may 
be conveyed under different circumstances in these countries 

** In 1842 * shortly after my return to India I was induced to commence 
nome experiments on different descriptions of litters for the carnage of the 
sick ana wounded and through the kindness of the late Liejit Colonel 
Edward Sanders whose zeal in promoting every thing tending to the good 
■of the service was ever meat conspicuous these experiments Irere brought 
to the favorable notice of Lord Ellenborough shortly before the commence- 
ment of the Gwalior campaign 

* Although then in a very imperfect state, and in many respects most 
different from that in which I now present them tnese litters were so much 
approved of as to induce his Lordship to order several of them to be prepared 
by the commissariat at Cawnpore to accompany the force Gwalior 

Unfortunately, however I had it not myself in my power to superintend 
the preparation although I gladly acknowledge the kind interest trfken in 
their success by the officer under whose directions they were constructed 
nor with litters so prepared and adapted to camel carnage was there any 
one sent in charge of them They were made over to the different Regi 
ments without I believe any inetmctionB whatever t& to the manner in 
which their uses were to be tested \ Under such circumstances it is not to 
he wondered at that they received a very unfair trial Instead of having 
their defects carefully observed and suggestions for their improvement offered, 
as soon as complaints were made by the sick of their uneasiness as a camel 
litter from the too great slope of the back frame and the distance of the 
points of suspension they wese without any attempt to rectify these defect# 
which might easily have been done or without any trial of their uses m 
other respects at once summarily set aside as unsuitable 

“ Being perfectly prepared for this result as soon as 1 had learned the cir 
cumstances under which the trial was to be made I have not been m any 
way deterred by this failure but have continued my experiments without 
any doubt that eventually success must attend them f , 

‘Although I by no mean 8 presume to say that the utter which I now 
propose is m every respect perfect, or, that it has nearly appyachea what 
it may be made by a good workman I think, that the progress 1 have 
made is sufficient to shew that much may be done to improve an important 
branch of the field equipment of an Indian Army, and to reducif to a very 
large extent the enormous mass of marauders now attached to it 

‘ rhe accompanying sketches having been made by a Native artist are not 
always m correct proportion or on an equal scale but they to 

illustrate the various modes of haters to which the Utters can be adapted. 

* My attention was at this tune drawn to the subject by Mr George Areher. of 
Lucknow who wu then engaged in some experiment* on different modes of carrying 
common doolies To hia Bkill and ingenuity I have been £ r eatl L .u 

most useful suggestions but in particular for the manner in which the litters may be 

ItTh/no meaaamy intention by this remarkto attachsny blame to the com 
nnsaanat /epartrn.nt unfortunately the time allowed for making up the 
*o Bhort, as to render it almost impossible, to complete every arrangement for s 
satisfactory trial. 
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We hope that we have shown sufficient necessity for the assembling 
of a committee of experienced officers at Cawnpore or Lucknow, m 
communication with Dr Login* with full power to try, experiments 
with materials of cbfLrent sorts , the committee to have at command a 
few carriage cattle and a small party of Hospital Lascars , so that the 
lightest and simplest litter may be prepared an& that it may then have 
a fair tnal in all positions and earned by all sorts of ammalB on marches 
if not less than twelve miles We recommend to the notice of the com 
mittee the Almorah and Eastern Hill Dandee as a part of the equipment 
for mountainous countries , they are notjio comfortable aB litters, but 
can be taken over any ground that a man can climb and are usually 
earned by only two men If our magazines were kept well supplied 
in peace with the stores required in war there would not be the un 
seemly hurry skurry in ^very quartqj- on the first breath of hostilities 
tending to create alarm, and at least derogatory to the power of a great 
Government If we are always ready in all branches to take the field 
we are Ifess likely *to be disturbed, more likely to remain in peace and 
if war does take place it will be at less expence to Government and 
at less discomfort to the soldier than as at present, when equipments 
and arrangements are left to the last moment and every thing being done 
hastily, nothing is done well 


Memoirs* Voyages , and Travels illustrative of the Geography and 
Statistics of Asia Edited by Major T B Jervis , F R S 
Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, containing a particular ac - 
* count of the Government and character of the S khs , from the 
German of Baron Charles Hugel With notes by Major T 
B Jervis , F R S together with characteristic illustrations , Sfc 
Published under the patronage of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company 

In a former article on the Panjab, mention was made of the Travels 
of the celeb Ated Prussian traveller, Baron Hugel We are happy to 
have it in our power to announce, that the more valuable part of these 
travels, including the entire narrative or journal, has now been rendered 
accessible to the English reader in the form of a well executed trans- 
lation For this seasonable and important contribution to our deBcnp 
tive Literature, we are indebted to Major Jervis, late of the Bombay 
engineers — & gentleman, the amplitude d* whose attainments m Lite 
tature and Science, peculiarly qualifies him for the task which he has 
undertaken It may be in the remembrance of many of our readers 
that, about foul years ago, the Major, — who was then appointed Pro 
visional Surveyor General of India, but has since resigned the service 
— projected an immense work on the Geography and Statistics of Asia 
For such a work he had succeeded m collecting vast materials, and m 
engaging the assistance of most of the best and ablest writers in the 
country Great and unexpected difficulties, however, interposed to prevent 
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the immediate execution of his groat and comprehensive design And, in 
the mean while, without wholly abandoning the original plan, the 
Major has adopted the less aiduoui* and more practicable one, of pub- 
lishing a senetf of important works, m tb<? form of Memoirs, Voyages, 
and Travels illustrative of the Geography and Statistics of Asia Of 
this senes, the present #olume is the Jirst and if due encouragement 
be afforded it is intended to follow it up by the fitting sequel of a 
volume on ‘the ancient and modem Historj” of Kashmir«and the 
Panjab drawn from Pnnsep Hugel and other trust-worthy authorities 
Hereafter, it is proposed to publish the Travels of Vmcenzio Maria from 
Rome by way of Syria Mesopotamia and Persia to India trarslated 
from the Italian, with notes and a map This too is a highly important 
work, which has not yet appeared in the English langunge It is full 
of interest and information, as respects the countries and people it des 
cubes as well as the pleasing anecdotes with w#ich it abounds It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the leading members of our Indian community, 
will with their wonted liberality and praiseworthy «enl in seconding 
enlightened enterpnze, come forward and largely support the present 
undertaking If they do, its intelligent and spirited projector Major 
Jervis, will be encouraged to persevere in which case the result must 
be a vast accession of onginal and otherwise inaccessible matter to the 
store house of our Historical, Geographical, and Statistical knowledge 
of the different countnes and kingdoms of Asia If they do not, the 
enterpnze may, from want of support, languish or fail altogether, in 
which case the result must be, a great and perhaps irremediable loss 
to the cause of our Asiatic Literature, yn one of its moat useful, inter 
esting, and practically important departments 

Respecting the present volume of Baron Hugel s Travels, the Editor, 
Major Jervis, in his preface, remarks as follows — 

‘ The German original of the present publication has deservedly procured 
for its illustrious author the reputation of a diligent ana faithful 
observer of nature, who possesses the happy talent of expressing his 
thoughts with a taste and perspicuity which imparts peculiar interest to 
his narrative Independent of the entertainment which is derived by read 
ers of every age from the varied incidents of personal adventure and 
foreign travel the appearance of a work thus recommended is calculated 
at the present moment to throw great light on the important question which 
now occupies the pubhc mind as to the proper line of policy to be pursued 
by the Government of India^ in relation to the Panjab and although the 
principal personages m the scenes, so strikingly depicted in the author’s 
progress have been swept away by the hand of death or the murderous 
contests for supremacy which haye followed each other m quick succession, 
the country itself ana its prominent features, which in a military^point of 
view are of primary consideration — the circumstances and constitution, 
the habits and peculiar character of the mixed population subject to Sikh 
rule, are still the same unaffected as to any ulterior purpora by the mime 
rous political changes which have occurred since he death of Ran) it Singh. 

“ The system of disclaiming all interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native Powers has invariably had the opposite effect to that which was in 
the contemplation of the Home Authorities and in the ordinar) course of 
events provoked dissensions, which have occasioned their overthrow and 
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accelerated the aggrandizement of dominion go strongly deprecated by the 
British Legislature on every ground of humanity and justice The extension 
of this mighty Empire, to judga from its history and the experience of 
modern times w obviously eiitailed mthe designs of an Allvise Providence 
irrespective of any chdice or human codh^els, by the natural impulse of con- 
flicting interests , and the great desideratum seems rather to be, now to bring 
to the administration of a trust of such magnitude all the energy which 
should actuate an enlightened Christian Government , how to give to every 
department of the State that increased efficiency which shall ensure the 
integrity of crur territories on any emergency m what way best to promote 
the Fullest giquiry into their natural resources and capabilities ana admit 
these possessions to an equal participation m the commercial privileges 
which are enjcfyed by other colonies of the British crown, without detriment 
to the interests of the state 

* The principal objects of the undertaking are succmctly stated in the 
Preface The Introduction further sfecifies the best authorities to which 
the oriental scholar may refer for information respecting the former state and 
history of Kashmir with a brief notice of the several European travellers 
who preceded the* author The cost of the original, independent of the 
difficulties of a foreign language, would necessarily preclude a very extensive 
circulation, and the expensive form in which Jacquemont’s Travels have 
been published by the Committee of Public Instruction, under the auspices 
of M Guizot, will limit the perusal of that work to a very small number 
of those who are conversant with the French language Under such cir- 
cumstances the present translation together with the valuable map which 
accompanies it by Mr John Arrowsmithj will form a most acceptable con 
tnbution Jo the geography of Asia, and be« welcomed by those who have 
looked forward to its publication as an earnest of the selection and style of 
an extended senes which is m abeyance only for want of proper encourage- 
ment In any case the reader will receive it as an additional proof of that 
spknt of inquiry which is abroad in the world of the liberality with 
which every desire for information is met by the Government of India and 
the testimony borne by an impartial spectator to the intervention of Bntish 
rule and the management of the East India Company ” 

Of the lively and intelligent style of the Traveller himself the fol 
lowing passage with which he commences his introduction furnishes 
a fair and pleasing specimen — 

" The great mystery of language which by one sound can bnng before us 
not a single image only, but a multitude of objects and events, and fill the 
imagination according to its capacity in no case exercises its influence more 
strongly than m words which express the names of different lands To the 
ear of a European, the word England for example, instantly recals to mind 
the wealth of that island, and her mantime power , France is ever associat- 
ed with the turmoils of ambition and faction , Italy, with sunny climes 
and po^ry , and Germany, with our idea/ of a sttud conscientious people 
True, the images conjured up m the fancy of every individual, will lose 
much of their truth and charms when experience has shewn him how 
sorely he has deceived himself m many things , but when the land of 
which he dreams is situated far off, his ideas, though equally vague, are 
less likely to be disappointed We have no remembrances attached to the 
name of a New Zealander we revert only to his character with horror, as a 
cannibal, while the New Hollanders excite our compassion for the scanty 
gifts which Providence has vouchsafed them Compared, however, with 
these countries, Kashmir it an object of especial interest We behold, m 
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upAgmation, a delightful valley sheltered ou every aide by lofty mountains, 
with streams of the purest water issuing forth from their declivities, which 
flow gently on till they fall into the mighty nvere which bend their way 
majestically through the vale From their summits crowned with Alpine 
vegetation down to the depths beneath where the ltXunant products of 
India predominate there is a succession of plants which gradually assume 
as they descend the lighterman d more graceful formB of tropical vegetation 
The same fancy peopleb the land with noble human forma, adorns it with 
the palaces and gardens of the Moghul Emperors, and recals th<# tales of 
fairy islets with their magic lakes and floating gardens There exclaims 
the youthful enthusiast, who is never likely to realize these visions there 
must be happiness there thinks Ae philosopher might our first parents 
have been summoned into being Indians no less than Europdhns feel the 
charm of this name The Mohammedan believes Kashmir to have been 
the earthly paradise the Hindu has the same tale m hia legends of the 
last Maha Yug descriptive of the revival of the human race Fiction in 
every case points to Kashmir, as the land of promise Even the apathetic 
eye of the Brahmin and the cold fixed thougntfulness of the Mullah are 
known to brighten up at the mention of its sweet retreats • • 

The last travellers Jacquemort and Wolff men of very opposite minds 
and opinions, have somewhat lessened our favourable ideas on this subject 
but the first avows himself nearly blind and it certainly was not the design 
of the latter to descant on the loveliness of nature To examine whether 
Kashmir would bear the uplifting of the veil which has so gracefully and 
immemonally hung over her and se# whether the first or the last travellers 
have drawn the truest portrait to r^pch the very limit of Indiah ci vibration 
were my chief persuasives to pass several months in this celebrated region 
and why should I deny it ? the anticipation of beholding the loveliest spot 
on earth had power enough to allure ape no longer young to undertake 
another tedious and toilsome journey * 


From the work itself we nebd supply no extracts , our principal object 
being earnestly to recommend it to the reader who, in its perusal will 
find a repast of no ordinary richness and variety After bringing his 
lively and intensely interesting narrative to a close, the authoi thus 
strikingly concludes — 

« For more than two thousand times the earth has peiformed her cir- 
cuit round the sun a period amounting to nearly one-third ^f the tune 
which has passed since the first creation of mankind more than 2000 
years have elapsed since Alexander crossed the Indus and we still justly 
wonder at the undaunted spirit of enterprise which prompted him to the 
thought of making India pay tnbute to Greece That vast design miscarried, 
not because the conquest was incomplete — not because the Macedonian hero 
was too quickly hurned from the world but because his victories, instead of 
increasing the power of his kingdoip, diminished it and because he thought 
that hissingle will was all that was needed to unite distant empire#, each 
one of which was more powerful than his own hereditary dominions, under 
his sceptre Alexander learned for the first time when the lesson was too 
late to be of use, that it is easier to conauer a kingdom than to Tteep posses 
sion of it For it requires, and ever has required, some strong bond . ot 
union to keep together a vaat monarchy formed of vunous “honajwhen 
the government hi not succeeded either by power or the rurht of preemp 
Uonfm blending the aeveral portiona into one whole In 
m ancient or modern tunes, as weU aa in other count™ enjoying European 
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civilization, this union lasts as long ae the mutual interests of the individual 
states require it But it is otherwise with remote conquered provinces or 
with such ae stand in a similar degree of Bubjugation to the mother country 
\ regularly formed system is "there quite necessary to bring the provincial 
into harmony with "tie supreme goverpmentg there must be a spirit of 
order, a careful survey of every addition made to the empire there must 
be a central point of real strength and finally ^confidence and persuasion 
in the power not only of the state but m each individual part of it There 
was nothing of all this to be found m the government of Alexander his 
vast conquests only shattered the powers of his kingdom, which on his 
death fell to the share of different princes each one more powerful than 
hw successor on the throne of Macedonia 

Two thousand years after Alexander a people whose native land differs 
but little from Greece m extent unconsciously following out has plans 
have subdued India England owes this immense possession neither to her 
great talent in managing her affairs ifi Asia, nor to the bravery of her sons 
in battle against overwhelming numbers nor to the boldness with which 
her plans have been earned out No it is to the union of intellect and force 
the penseverante ( Inch followed up the aim far distant as it often was 
their respect for the rights of the vanquished the co operation of even 
individual in the interest of all the honourable resolution to grant to even 
British subject without any paltry jealousies some participation in the riches 
acquired India does not Delong to the crown alone nor to the East India 
Company it is the property of the British nation and the foundations of their 
gigantic empire wefe laid by their unfadrtig courage in reverses of fortune 
and their brm ery m following up succeps The power and stability of this 
Empire art maintained by the strong links uniting the highest powers 
in the state with the covenanted servants through the system by which 
individuals receive regular promotion, the humblest functionary clinging to 
existing institutions in the sure hope that he is likely to gam much more 
gmder the established order of things than any usurper m a distant land 
could offer lum and where the highest individual to whom a distant 
empire in 4sia is confided feels assured that his commands will be executed 
so long only as they shall be found m accordance with the principles of the 
Government at home This empire bears the promise within it of a long 
continuance inasmuch as the exercise of justice and moderation main 
tenance of law and authority are qualities peculiar to that mighty race 
to whom Divine Wisdom has entrusted the government and happiness of 
millions o£ his creatures ” 


The Invisible World or the State of departed spirits between death 
and the resurrection A poem in eight hooks , with Appendix 
By the Revd W Robinson, Missionary of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society — Calcutta, 1844 

In a brief notice, like the present, we have no intention of raising 
the questio vcxatusima, What is poetry l? — Wherein does it consist ? — 
What constitutes its essence ? To enter on such a theme, begirt as it 
is all around with opinions of frowning opposition would be to con- 
template a dissertation of no ordinary length Such dissertation we 
have no intention of indicting on the patience and forbearance of out 
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traders at the close of a whole* volume, abounding we trust with 
materials for reflection 

Our attention however has lieen attracted by the novel and some- 
what unexpected announcement ot a sacred poem ijb size equal to that 
of ‘ Paradise Lost and writteif in the same heroic measure issuing 
from our local press IifHia we know has been prolific, it not in great 
poets at least m poets whose productions are ot great jea enormous, 
or even monstrous length Paradise Lost may number about* twelve 
thousand lines and so may Pollock s Course of Time and so may 
the iEneid of Virgil The great bather of Western heroic aong may 
in his Iliad double that number But what pigmies do ttiesc appear 
in the presence ot Vya^a whose Mahabhaiat rejoicis mat hast tuo 
hundred thousand lines * ^uth as the Ganges m compaied to the 
rivers ot Greece, Italy and Britain— as the Ibjinyan to their wkU 
spreading beeches — as the Himalaya to their loftiest mountains — *m<h 
in surpa sing magnitude, is the offspring ot the lmli|n compared to 
that ot the Grecian Italian or British Muse We say Indian* — not 

Bengalese, Concanesc or anv othti Lowlandish designation Hit 
poets of India were not Lowhndeis it all No' It is amid n„mns 
ot * the mountain and the flood where Nature levels in the uiiIIlss 


forms ot her own rich and caned magnificence that all g< nuiiie pints 
have drawn in their e vandcst inspirations and p&ured tlu m tortli 
‘ wedded to imiuoiUl ver^e ’ Mi e never heard of a ^roTt [Mxt burn 
and cradled nourished and reared and spending out nil his day amid 
monotonous plains vai legated only hy the open fidd or dense forest 
the artificial pond or the stagnant marsh What great I mope an pou 
ever appeared anion,, the fens and swamps of H olland ? M hat great, 
Indian poet evergladdtmd the dull flatnesses bogs and fungi* s of 
Bengal ^ No I We again repeat it — none of the great poeLs oi In im 
weie B Lowlanders by birth education or (oiitractcd habils ot hh 
AH ot them were natives ot the North West— and from infamy 
familiar with the diversified scenery of lull and valley— with all tlu .r 
inspiring associations and mysteriously exciting influences 

It is this fact which served in part to whet our ninosiU on tin 
present occasion A poem in heroic measure —equal m lui„th to the 
Si^ Lost, and on ‘the inv.sible world the very theme which 
fired the soul ot a Dante and a Milton into the utti ranee ot strains ot 
thaiTolflmary grandeur * — h announced as pro.ced.ng from he 
Muae trot of a nat.ee It is true, but of an accl.ma^ ^ou.n,, o a 
r Q ,rv in the anti poetic plains ot Bengal i v» t 

S' 18 , ned to US perusal in dubious suspense how far our fav»ur.tt 

r d especp n rthe indigenous regions of lofty song .night I be con 
theory respecting ui K I ha# been pro 

r„\t hl,lechmerf Vngal it wdfX toe first! wh,c.'i ,t 
duced i | Una ever given birth Even then, our 

ot any other ann^r J ^ Since SL phenomenon might well be 
theory would ncA he p ^ „ d credible supposition that the 
£££!/ ^ Ite 7a more genial and poetical dime, had caught 
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the ethenal fire amid the scene* and* imagery of his youthful days— 
and that so intense was the heat, that however long it may have been 
cruelly pent up, it must # at fength burst forth in glowing torrents 
despite its apparent extinction during whole years of slumber, and 
despite the fatal hostility of the hlimate, with its scorching hot 
winds and deluges of ram, and frightful ^solitudes of swamp and 
jungle 

We Were not long, however, in obtaining full relief The opening 
invocation quite satisfied ub that our theory was in no dangpr of 
being disturbed by the new Poem of^ “ The Invisible World’ — and 
that it was tto furnish no exception to the general rule as already 
briefly stated The feeling at once seized us with a force alike 
peculiar and inexpressible, that we were reading, not poetry, but 
rather a somewhat tame and bald prose Still, We read on, in the 
hope that the prosaic thread might be strung with at least an occa 
sional pearl in ^he form of a brilliant passage, that would somewhat 
relieve® the weariness of perusal and so far compensate for the dreary 
toil But we read on, in vain Still determined to do the author 
all manner of justice, we at last mustered courage and made a des 
perate resolve, — somewhat akin in spirit to that of the warrior who 
volunteers to lead a “forlorn hope’ — a desperate resolve, to read on 
to the very end And verily, the*end we did reach, in spite of the 
dead levels'and stark staring aridities all around — an achievment, in 
which, *we suspect, there will be few eitffer to envy or to rival us 

Eet us not be misunderstood It is of the work in its assumed 
character, as a poem, that we nave written Apart from its claims or 
^pretensions as a product of the poetic musg apart also from the peculiar 
theory which it professes to advocate and illustrate, there are in it 
many passages indicative of sober good sense, and kindly good feel- 
ing This much we feel in justice bound to say, and more we well 
cannot Had the arguments and sentiments embodied in the work 
been conveyed in plain unpretending prose our strain of remark 
would have been plainly inapplicable, and must have been cast in 
<]Uite a different mould Even then we might be tempted to say, 
that, neither in the style of thought nor of expression is there ought 
original or staking— fitted either to dazzle or to allure Even as a 
prose composition, it could scarcely get beyond the hemisphere of the 
most ordinary common place Though, b that case it would enjoy 
the advantage of not being subjected to so Severe an ordeal as at 
present For it is undoubted, that th^re is a degree of tameness tole- 
rable m prose, which would be utterly insufferable in poetry even 
as there is a measure of ornamental glitter allowable in poetrv which 
would be beyond the power of endurance in prose We refer 
not to tameness or baldness of diction merely Many of our earlier 
and minor poets can scarcely be surpassed in this respect But then, 
m them there is usually much ©f a redeeming character , — some wit 
which sparkles in the tamely expressed thought, or some quamtness 
which startles in the baldly crowned antithesis But m the poem of 
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the “ Invisible World,” we have«U the tamenesses of prosaic thought 
without any of the admissible licences of poetic expression 

Indeed, the author himself seem# to be fully aware of the 
deficiencies of his work, when brought to test of any e«*ta 
bhshed canon of poetical critietem In hts exceedingly modest and 
becoming preface his *ords are as follows — * Though the author 
has, in conformity to prevailing custom denominated his work a 
poem, because it is written inverse yet he prefers no clainP to that 


superior style which is, by way of eminence termed poetical * 
His poem, then, bv his own confession is a sort of measi*red prose 
and not poetry at all Why therefore it may be askqjl, should he 
have devoted so much precious time to the thankless, bootless task 
of transmuting a quantity of possibly readable prose into a cumbrous 
mass of certainly unreadable prosai^ verse f 

Were it not for the author's positive disclaimer we might have sup 
posed that he had adopted the very peculiar theory of Wordsworth 
on the subject of poetry “ It would ” says he ‘ be a most easy task 
to prove, that not only the language of a great portion of every good 
poem, even of ihe most elevated character must necessarily, except 
with reference to the metre in no respect differ fiom that of good 
prose, but likewise that some of the most interesting parts of the 
best poems will be found to lie strictly the lifnguage of prose 
when prose is well written ” »And again,— “ I do m/t doubt that 
it may safely be affirmed thaf theie neither is nor can be fthy* essential 
difference between the language of prose and metrical composition 9 
It were easy to prove that whatevet modicum or mixture of truth 
there may be in this Wordsworthian theory it is at least essentially 
wrong in its exclusiveness And in vainly striving practically to 
exemplify his own untenable theory, the great founder of the Laka 
School of Poetry has dearly paid the [ enalty — though being natu 
rally endowed with the real poetic fire he has, in spite of his strenuous 
efforts to be consistent, given birth to a goodly progeny bearing the 

unmistakable stamp and impress of poetic genius But il "«n *11 bis 
great and commanding talents the poetry even of Wordsworth is in 
consequence of the systematic attempt to reduce his own theory to 
practice in numberless passages vastly less poetic than it mi|ht have 
been, what must the adoption of such a theory lead to in tBe hands 
of men of inferior power, but the rendering of versihed prose still more 
Drosaic 7 Not that we accuse our author of adopting so fatal a theory 
No! He was peradventure jinaware of its existence and, at all 
events he needed it not By a very slight change in the mere coll,, 
cation of the words the whole of his poem might, with very few 

exceptions mdeed be turned into plain unmodulated pro* ^ I" A »* 

therefore, it could soon be proved, that “ there i- ro essential d '^ r 
between the language of prose and metrical composition But then 
tSSrraLb* that ‘ the language of prose/ of whmh 
Wordsworth speaks, is what even he roust characterise as the lan 
when prose . well ,ntten * A stgn.fieant and 
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limiting characterization this, which might possibly exclude the com- 
position of our author, alike from the category of “ well written prose” 
or well written verse ” 

Respecting the particulai theory of the intermediate state, which 
the author would uphold and illustrate^ we have no inclination to raise 
a controversy His arguments leave the subj^t exactly where it was 
eighteen hundred years ago, and if the theory itself be unsubstanti 
ated, hi$ illustrations will only add to the number of delusive meteors 
that display their flickering and tiny light only to make the gloom 
more dismal than it was before 

One extract from the work itself we ‘may furnish as a fair specimen 
of the author’s poetical style It may also be regarded somewhat in 
the light of a literary curiosity — as an attempt to embody certain 
geographical and astronomical Je^^ons in the form of a metrical com 
position Our youngef readers may be glad to learn, and older readers 
may not be averse to be reminded of the proofs of the earth’s convexity 

and dady motion ‘on its own axis and annual motion through space . 

when clothed in a poetic garb More especially may they be incited 
to give due heed to these proofs when gravely propounded by the 
ancestor of the human race and his angelic visitors 1 

In the supposed intermediate state a disembodied spirit lately 
arrived from earth, seeks an early if terview with Adam Amongst 
other mattera he is anxious to learn jvhat the common Father knew 
respecting the shape size, and motions of the earth when an mhabi 
taut of Paradise before the fall Adam replied that he had succeeded 
in discovering much himself dfld that what he failed in discovering 
v^as condescendingly communicated to lnm by angels fiom heaven 
He speaks as follows — 

* Once when a number of them had to me 
A visit paid and had, on many things. 

With me conversed much wishing oil some poults 

To be still more informed I thus addressed 

Them and the information I desired 

At once obtained Around me I behold 

Said I in our Creator’s works, great proofs 

Of wisdom power and goodness too Of all 

lhat he has made nothing imperfect is 

He saw that all was good and good is all 

lhat he has done When on his works I gaze 

I both adore and love but 1 perceive t 

My knowledge is much limited What is 

This earth on which both I and all the tribes 

Of animals reside and out of which 

These stately trfres and lovely flowers all grow ? 

If I |he highest mount ascend where views 
The moBt extensive I obtain still earth 
Before behind and on each side appears 
Far as the eye can reach I nothing see 
But earth — one vast extent of earth I once 
At morning’s dawn went forth with my fair Eve 
To reach by noon day some far distant spot, 
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And in the evening to return But though 
We travelled fast and at our journey’s end, 

A lofty elevation gained whem He 
A wide survey could make yet to the earth 
No bounds we saw Tlje great delight wt^Telt 
In all that we had seen amply repaid 
Out journey’s t§il but still we had not learn d 
The earth’s extent that is a point on which 
Your information will us much oblige 
I also have a great desire to know 
What shape the great Creator to this earth 
Has given I once supposed a surface flat 
Its hills and vales excepted was the earth e 
True shape but I have since observed that when 
I stand upon a hill or rising ground 
I farther see than when I fcfke my st^jid 
Upon a lower spot and this to me 
An indication seems that the earth s form 
Is globular I also have observed 
That when I look at objects far remote 
Not those which are of greatest hulk do I 
Most clearly see but those which highest are 
Hus ant that walks on this large fruit can see 
Tins piece of slender twig which m the fruit 
1 now eiect better than*it can see 
rhis see though this 1 % nearer to its eye 
And thicker much than the small twig because 
The rising of the fruit between the seed 
And ants low eye quite mterqppts the view 
But as this twig though farther from the ant 
Than is the seed is higher much than it 
The ant can see it well And if when I 
To distant objects look the highest are 
Most clearly seen is not the reason this 
Namely because a rising of the earth 
There is just hke the rising of this fruit 
lwivt me and distant objects low but large 
Which intercepts the view while smaller things 
Of greater height, meiely because they re high 
Above the rising of the earth appear > 

While I one lovely day the scenes around 

Surveyed I saw upon a distant hill 

Of steep ascent, four very lofty trees 

Which so mycn my attention drew that I 

Resolved to visit them but near the foot 

Of the ascent I had to pass a spot 

Richly adorned with many flow ring shrubs 

Of stature equal to my own Now why 

Said I when at a distance I the trees 

Beheld, did not the shrubs appear > I thought 

And thought and then to this conclusion came — 

The trees because they re higher than the shrubs 

Could at a distance great by me be Been 

The shrubs because they re low did not appear 

Till I approached the spot on which they stand 
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Things really appear to me thought I 
As to a little ant upon a fruit 
And are not these appearances a proof 
That this fair earth/ just like this fruit, is— round > 
* This Ifttle ant and noble < fruit, which is 
In its circumference three spans, may yet 
A farther illustration give, of thoughts * 

Which on this subject, have to me occurred 
c JThe vision of the ant extends, perhaps 
A finger’s joint the fruit’s rotundity 
IJpes not I think, a more extensive view 
Permit then what just at the i tmost bound 
Of fision to the ant appears but air — 

The circumambient air Thus then the sky 
At the short distance of a finger s joint 
Seems to the ant all round to touch the fruit 
But would the sky and fruit thus seem to meet 
Were the fruit flat instead of globular ? 

I thmk Shat they would not Now I upon 
The surface of the earth seem to myself 
Just like an ant upon this fruit I see 
’Tis true much farther than this little ant 
But then the line which does my vision bound 
Where earth and sky to me appear to meet 
Is not remote for at the boilhdary 
Of tfiBion if a few tall trees appear 
J dan, by walking in a course direct, 

Soon reach the place the distance is sO short 
That several times a d^ I could that space 
Traverse But when I cope to those tall trees 
Which were the limits of my view before 
Where earth and sky appeared to meet, the point 
Of contact has removed it now appears 
As far beyond the trees as did the trees 
Appear from the first spot on which I stood 
On turning to that spot, discerned with ease 
By means of some fine tree, I then perceive 
That forme the termination of my view, 

And there now earth and sky appear to meet 
Thus in whatever place I am, tne sky, 

As I ve from observation leam’d appears 

*To form a concave o er my head , while at 

A certain distance, all around just «where 

My vision terminates the sides of this 

Same concave seem to touch the earth lust as 

The ant might thmk the sky to* touch the fruit 

But then, this contact of the sky and earth 

Or sky and fruit, is no reality 

They fonly thus appear to touch But still 

Whence this appearance > Now to me it seems. 

That as the fruit’s convexity, may well 

Occasion this appearance to the ant 

So doeB the earth s convexity produce 

The appearance of a concave sky to me 

And if the earth a convex surface has 

In every part, must it not be a globe 
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\dani, having thus disclosed fhe results of his own researched 
cogitations next entreats the angels to # inform him on what the ea ™J 
itself rested , - t -and how the sim during the hours of darkness p 498 ™ 
from West to East? — these beiqg points beyond UR own ken O ne °* 
these celestial visitants ^accoidingly, thus addresses him — 

0 Adam though of earth thy body is 
We see in thee a powerful mind the gift 
Of thy Creator and this strong desire 
About lus wonderous works to be informed 
We much rejoice to s^e for in his works 
Of every kind his glory is displayed 

This earth thy fair abode is large indeed 
\nd is as thou dost well suppose a globe 
But wouldst thou circumambulate this earth 
Vnd did no sea nor ocean fhtercept • 
rhy course the labour of a thousand days 
Would scarcely bring thee to this spot again* 

This globe so vast so ponderous has nought 
On which to rest it nothing touches is 
Bv nothing touched but by the power of Hun 
Who made it is suspended m the air 
\nd takes its motions from his sovereign will 
On these points then rnj farther doubt admit 
l tell thee what we heavenly messengers 
Do fully know When bn our way from Heaven 
To visit thee we always see this earth 

By power divine as we approach we can 
From a great distance bee thy loved abode 
\nd seeing we to ft our course direct 
\nd here alight bo when we leave the earth 
Some distant world to visit we must pass 
rhrough space midbt numerous revolving worlds 
All globes like this but differing m size 
Until we reach the one to which we go 

* But thy last question must a full reply 
Receive This earth as I have told thee is 
\ globe and it revolves from west to east 
And tis this motion of the earth which makes 

1 he sun appear to move from east to west 
And then become invisible This fruit 
Which as thou, thickest represents the earth 
Shall now an illustration give We re now 
Beneath a veiy shady tree which has 

So dense a foliage tnaf it excludes 

The sun — but there a sunbeam penetrates 

Hence f hat bright spot we see upon the ground 

Two fingers breadth m its diameter 

Now place the fruit upon that spot northwards 

Let one end point the other to the south 

The Bunbeam perpendicularly now 

Falls on the upper surface of the fruit 

Now at the south end of the fruit stand thou 

But with thy face directed to the north — 

d 
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The east is now upon thy n$ht the west 
Upon thy left Now, on the fruit s west side 
And at a distance from *the centre point 
Upon its upper surface just about 
A fourth of its circumference tmpnnt 
A mark, and let that mark, the ant s ^abode 
Be thought and this thick shade we will suppose 
The darkness of the night The ant can now 
If it looks eastward through the opening leaves 
Just where the sunbeam penetrates behold 
Thre glorious sun but how does it appear ? 

Not {ugh and over-head as now* to us 
But quite remote and low, just as it seems 
To thee when rising from the point where earth 
And sky appear to meet. Now slowly turn 
The fruit from vest towards east, observing well 
That as thou tum’st the sun will, to the ant 
Higher ard higher seem to rise just so 
As day advances, to thy view, the sun 
Still higher rises towards its highest point 
In this \ast firmament Now stop — the mark 
Which, on the west side of the fruit thou mad st 
Has now thou seeet, the upper surface gamed 
Just where the sunbeam falls Now with the ant 
’tie pndday for the sun is oer its head 
So t thou dost, from the west etch morn ascend 
Till thou a point half way betweeh the east 
And weat> ha&t readied and then the sun to thee 
Appears to have its midday height attained 
Now slowly turn the fruit again still towards 
The east — the sun as thou obserrest now 
Is westward of the ant and just as much 
As to the eastward moveB the ant the sun 
Appears descending towards the west Just so 
When midday’s past the sun to thee appears 
Declining towards the west Turn on yet more 
The ant has reached the eastern side and now 
To it the sun is setting m the west. 

Jurt so at eve the sun low in the west 
Thou seeet where earth and sky appear to meet 
JTurn on — now to the ant tis night — the sun 
Is gone so as the earth rolls east the sun 
Quite disappears and it is night t© thee 
Now turn the fruit till in the west the. mark 
As at the first appears — now to the ant 
'Tie day now it again can see *ihe sun 
Just nBing m the east The fruit has now 
One revolution made 'tie thus the earth 
Its d&ily revolution makes and hence 
The sun which stationary is appears 
To thee to rise and set And now I hope 
The cause of day and night to thee is clear * 

Hoping that the cause of day and night as well as the other geo- 
graphical and astronomical phenomena, have been made equally clear 
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to our readers and that they w\[l gratefully thank the excellent author 
for such edification, we bid the subject a long adieu ! 


Memoirs of Father Ripa , during thirteen years residence Q t the 
Court of Peking imthe service of the Emperor of China* 
an account of the foundation of the College for the ed^ catwn 
of young Chinese at Naples Selected and translate & fr vm t fe 
Italian, by Fortunato Prandi ( Murray's Home and Cu oni „i 

Library , No 15 ) London 1844 “ 

We might, if we were at a loss for subjects, include witl^ m our 
sphere the whole of Mr Murray s Home and Colonial Libra^ on 
the ground of its being specially designed for the use of reagents 
in “ India and the East ' But such of thf works constituting t ^ e 
Library as relate to Oriental subjects have a double claim up 0n our 
attention 

Father Ripa s Residence at the Court of Pekimsa\ery api UBin g 
book Its author is a strange compound of the simplicity 
Neapolitan peasant with the wihness of the Jesuit , the position which 
he occupied as Court painter to the Emperor of China enable^ him 
to describe scenes from which all other ‘ outside barbarians hav^ been 
hitherto excluded while his ir^ercourse with the Chinese, in hie* other 
character of Jesuit Missionary enabled him to see them in a fi^ht in 
which they would not have shewn themselves to a mere attache to 
the court of the Emperor We sl»Il present a few extracts f rom 
the work which we have found both amusing and instructive an( j 
which accordingly we recofbmend to our readers 

We have said* that the author shews many traits of the simhl, C ity 
of the Neapolitan peasant Here is one J 

After suffering many hardships which I will not stop to detail, we a£ 
last arrived at Loreto where we visited the Holy House and various ot h er 
sanctuaries Among these that of Montefalco deserves particular ni^gg 
for it contains the corpse of St Quara m such a state of preservation 
her hands and face are as fresh and ruddy as though she w$re alive We 
adored her heart which was cut open and in which, with great ast^^ 
merit we observed m bas relief the implements of the passion of our \ jC>r( i t 
and our Lord himself on the cross ! 

Here again is an lnsbencfc of Jesuitical morality and of the shrew^^g 
ot John Company — 1 

* Having m consequence of his representations, received permis^Qn ^ 
contmue our journey, we disguised ourselves as lay men, ana on’the 23 rd 
of December left Cologne for the Hague Here we found our compai Jlon8 
who having been discovered to be missionaries were refusal pas sport 8 £ or 
England by the English ambassador By the assistance of the Bisb^p 0 f 
Munster to whom we were recommended by the Pope, Father Petros 
Amodei and I succeeded w obtaining passports under assumed na mcfl 
and on the 3rd of January 1708 we sailed from Rotterdam for Eng^d 
On the 7th we arrived safely in London , and the next morning we ha. tfr . 
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ed to wait upon Signor Cornaro the Venetian ambassador who received 
us with the greatest kindness Without losing any tune, we went with 
Father Perrone and a gentleman of the embassy to solicit the East India 
Company for a passage to China in tine of their ships , but a§ it was strictly 
j rohibited to take out^my ecclesiastics the Ambassador sent to inform the 
Company that we were going to enter the Stervice of the Emperor of China — 
Don Amodei as a mathematician, I as a painter aryl Father Perrone as our 
servant It was indeed amusing to see Father Perrone standing before us 
two hat unhand showing us all the marks of respect which eer\ ants are 
wont to pay their masters The directors howev er being wary men did 
not appear satisfied with his account and said they could believe that Amodei 
and I were lcsymen but not Father Perron^ His peculiar carnage and be 
havtour, his ey^s cast down his hands continually in his sleeves and other 
signs induced them to think that he must be an ecclesiastic They then 
asked the gentleman of the embassy whether Perrone was a Jeamt and on 
his answering that he was ready to swear to the contrary they granted us 
permission to sail m one ofstheir ships 'which bore the name of Donegal and 
was bound for Bengal 

A specimen of freedom from prejudice — 

The principal officers played almost eierv day at draughts but on the 
Sunday no one attempted it and many of those who could read might 
be seen during a great part of the day with the Bible in their hands One 
of the company who was employed in drawing a geographical map wishing 
to continue his work on a Sundi) reserved a sc\ ere repnmanu from the 
captain such Is the rigour with which these heretics obsene the Lord s 
day f 

The following account of the reception ol a Russian ambassador at the 
Chinese court will be peculiarly interesting to those who are acquainted 
with the details of the similai scenes that took place at the reception of 
our own ambassadors Lords Macai tncy and Amherst The extiact is too 
long but wc cannot well shorten it — 

On the 29 th of Nm ember of the same year 1/20 Count Ismadof 
who was sent on an embassy to his Celestial Majesty by the Czar Peter 
the Great made his public entry into Peking with a retinue of ninety per- 
sons and the sound of trumpets, drums and other military instruments 
He was on horseback, and had a man of gigantic height on one side of him 
and a dwarf on the other, both on foot H 18 retinue partly preceded and 
partly followed him some on horseback and others on foot all w ith drawn 
swords and in splendid array Count Ismailof had a fine person and a 
noble expression of countenance he spoke German French and Italian 
and had gome slight knowledge of Latin 

To conduct the negotiations with this ambassador the Emperor appointed 
a commiBsion, consisting of a mandarin and two courtiers, all personages of 
great authority and deputed five Europeans and a Chinese to sen e as inter 
preters Being one of the number I had the honour of waiting on Count 
Ismailof together with the others After an exchange of compliments the 
ambassador said he had a letter from the Czar, which he was instructed to 
delw er into his Celestial Majesty s own hands , and on being questioned as 
to its contents he produced a copy and gave it to the commissioners 
Louis Fan the Chinese interpreter was desired to read it but the letter 
was written in Latin and the poor man knew so little of this language that 
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he had been obliged to petition the fope for a dispensation from reading 
mass ev ery day He muttered and mumbled till he wore out the patience 
of the bystanders and when at length he ^vas pressed to tell the meaning 
he was obliged tp confess that he could not ipake it out The lettei was 
then handed to us and we immediately read the contents It imported that 
the Czar being desirous to strengthen the good understanding m whidi he 
had hitherto lived with the Emperor had sent Count Ismailof as his ambas 
sador requesting hie Majesty to listen to all the details that he would have to 
submit to him and not to send him back to Moscow before the business on 
which he had been dispatched was completely arranged 

The commissioners were incessant in their inquiries respecting the busi 
neBB alluded to in the letter bu^ the wary Ismailof constantly rlplied that 
he was forbidden to speak upon the subject until the letter had been received 
by the Emperor and his diplomatic capacity acknowledged As how 
ever the commissioners insisted upon having the hrst information the 
ambassador being at length overcome by their troublesome importunity 
Stated that the whole business consisted m the establishment of a treaty 
between the Russians and the Chinese in order to avert any future misun 
derstanding Whilst vve were engaged in conversation witl* the ambassador 
the dinner sent him by his Majesty arm ed and when he was requested to 
return thanks by making the accustomed prostrations be refused alleging 
that he represented bis sou reign who was on equal terms with the bin 
neror but that he w ould make an obeisance according to the i ustom of 
nis country The commissioners could not obtain any further concessions 
and were obliged to be sati bed * 

Ihe Emperor having been immediately informed of this was ns much 
sail shed with the contents of tlje letter and the business on *vhich the 
ambns>ndor had been sent as lie was dibpleased to hear of the ichictance 
which he had shown to perform the 1 dispensable prostrations But he 

dissembled and in onler to obtain his object without coming to a rupture 
he reported to the stratagem of inviting Count Ismailof to a private, 
audience say mg that he would receive the Czar's letter upon a subsequent 
occasion /he ambassador immediately peiceived the snare and returned 
thanks to lus Majesty for the honour he was willing to grant luin as a 
private individual but added that as he was in the service of his sovereign 
he must first beg to present his letter 

lhe Emperor then ordered us to inform the ambassador that as he 
declined being presented to hin before delivering the Czars letter his 
Majesty would neither receive the letter nor the gifts sent lnm the C zai 
and that he might therefore return to Russia To this Ismailof replied that 
before executing the commission he had receiv ed from his sov cieigu he could 
not receive any personal distinction and when he was as! ed w hethei in 
presenting the letter he would perform the prostrations he an wired that he 
would not but that he vvoifld majeethe obeisance which Luropean amhassa 
dois made before the princes to whom they were sent 

Upon this the Lmperor comman4ed one of his principal eunuchs a page 
the ma ter of the ceremonies and the five h uropean interpreters to lAform 
•the ambassador that out of regard to the Czar he had been induced to do 
him the honour which he had refused that according to the immutable 
ceremonial of China it w as incumbent upon ambaBsnloiB to make the pros 
Irations and to place the letter upon a table whence it was taken by a great 
officer of state and presented to his Majesty that although such was the 
custom he would waive it on that particular occasion and receive hirn in 
the great hall that besides this manner of presenting any thing wntten 
to his Majesty there was also the offici 1 channel of his gov eminent and 
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that he could choose which of the tWQ ways suited Him best To the sug- 
gestion of the official channel the ambassador replied with a smile and 
with respect to the other he answered that he was commanded by his master 
to deliver the letter into his Majesty's own hands and that he could not take 
upon himself to depot from his instructions The eunuch then told him that 
if neither of these ways satisfied him, he might endeavour to meet the 
Emperor as he was coming to Peking and#' kneeling down before his 
Majesty present him the letter on the public road Count Ismailof also 
rejected' this advice as indecorous towards his own sovereign and persisted in 
saying that he would deliver the letter into the Emperor’s own hands m the 
place whjre he was accustomed to receive the ambassadors of other powers 
At this presumption, highly offensive to Chinese pnde, the eunuch smiled 
and the pag£ said that the ambassador must be mad , whereupon without 
saving one word more, we all rose and broke up the conference 

The interpreters were again summoned to the palace and a decree 
written by the Emperor himself waf given to them for translation, wi th the 
injunction that they Should represent it as the work of his Majesty s 
ministers and should request the ambassador to reply categorically, to 
every particular * The translation was executed by one of us who was not 
in sufficient possession of the Tartar language to render several parts of 
the manifesto very clearly 

The subject of this imperial edict which was supposed to be addressed 
by the Foreign Office to the ambassador was as follows — The Emperor 
had hitherto received and treated with great honour, all envoys of foreign 
powers , and as dilring many years he had been on a good understanding 
with the Czur as soon as he was mfonqed of the approach of his ambassa 
dor to Peking he had sent some mandarins to meet him, furnishing him with 
horses and whatever else was necessary m the journey On the ambassa 
dor’s arrival in Peking one of hjs Majesty s eunuchs was Bent to him with 
dishes from the imperial table and a message that after a few days he would 
•be received at court His Majesty thought that all these favours might 
have induced him to give up his unreasonable pretensions of delivering the 
letter with his own hands as he was no more than a representative of his 
master This circumstance had awakened much suspicion upon his conduct 
If he expected to receive the same honours as those that would he paid to 
the Czar if personally present m Peking the marks of respect hitherto 
shown him were certainly insufficient, ana other forms and ceremonies must 
be put in practice- He however was not the Czar but merely his envoy j 
and even for that his Majesty did not consider the credentials as entirely 
satisfactory Although he had boasted of being not only an ambassador 
but also a prune minister he might be a merchant who, the better to 
succeed in his traffic had disguised himself as an ambassador But 
granting that he had really been dispatched l^y the Czar, and that he was in 
fact his ambassador, yet he ought not on this Account to be so presump- 
tuous nor insist upon presenting his letter with his own hands as one 
familiar fnend would to another without observing any of those ceremonies 
which in China are indispensable, as must have been known not only to 
him but to the C*ar also In this manner it was impossible that be should 
ever attain tly* object of his embassy ’ 

Such was the purport of this imperial manifesto which concluded by 
directing that as the conduct of the ambassador was so suspicious the 
Foreign Office should make strict inquiries into the matter and exact from 
him detailed explanations on e\ ery point 

When the translation was completed the eunuch asked us whether the 
ambassador and the gentlemen of his suite understood the Latin language. 
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and as we replied that they did but very little, he then desired me to make 
it in Italian Fearing that Count Ismailof might suspect that I had some 
share in the invectives contained in the de»ee, and excite the Czar's hatred 
against the ProjJaganda, in whose service I wa^ I replied that the ambassa- 
dor was better acquainted with the French than with Indian Upon this the 
eunuch immediately ordered that the translation should be executed m the 
French language, and the Ask was accordingly confided to Father Parremn 
It was fortunate for me that he relieved me from this duty, as Count Ismailof 
actually conceived suspicions of the other mteroreters, but never off myself 
Had this been otherwise it would have grieved me much for afterwaras he 
was recommended to me by the Bishop of Peking in the na^pe of the 
Propaganda. 

The French translation of the im penal decree together with' the original 
copy m Tartar characters was conveyed by the mandanns to the ambas- 
sador without the aid of the interpreter I was however informed that he 
did not appear in the least surpneed at the blame thus bestowed upon him 
and that he again expressed his determination not to make the required 
prostrations and to present the letter with his own hands 

The mandanns returned to the ambassador with an an^Wer also written 
by the Emperor himself but with more condescension and in the name of the 
government Count Ismailof again declared m the same manner, that he 
would not make the prostrations and demanded permission to place the 
Czar’s letter himself in the hands of the Emperor 

His Majesty perceiving that the ambassador firmly persisted in this 
resolution no longer corresponded with him in the name of the government 
but sent several mandanns accompanied by interpreters of vfrhom I was 
one immediately from himself We stated that the Emperor considered 
the family of the Czar as his own and that the Czar’s honour was equally 
dear to his Majesty with many other similar expressions which were made 
to bear upon the pending question We added that whenever he should 
send an ambassador to the Czar he promised that his representative should 
stand uncovered before him although in China none but condemned crimi- 
nals exposed their heads bare and should perform all the other ceremonies 
customary at Moscow No sooner had we arrived at these words than the 
chief mandarin instantly took off his cap before the ambassador and the 
latter being thus satisfied promised to perform the prostrations according 
to Chinese custom and also to place the letter upon the table in sight of the 
Emperor sitting on his throne so that one of the courtiers might afterwards 
convey it to his Majesty The mandarin farther stated, that ihe ambas 
sador had the imperial permission to repair to the gate of the palace m the 
same state as he had entered Peking namely, with drawn swords, music 
and other distinctions After this Count Ismailof endeavoured to justify 
his conduct, and produced Jhe anginal instructions confided to him by the 
Czar, in which among# other things he was commanded not to per- 
form the prostrations and to insist on delivering the letter himself into 
the hands of the Emperor It *as finally arranged that the cea|imony 
should take place on the 8th of the Bame month ” 

The following description of the funeral ntes of the Cjjnneae is m 
teresting, though we could have wished it had gone more into detail — 

1 have already described what I and the other Europeans had done 
upon the death of Kang hy’s mother The same ceremonies were now to 
be performed for the death of the deceased Emperor We entered the palace 
with the other missionaries, all clothed in mourning, and went directly to 
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the gate I si nm-eung where we found the mandarins assembled Some of 
the missionaries after speaking aside with the mandarins followed them to 
the entrance of the inner palace, v. here the corpse lav and the funeral ntes 
were performed ^ then observed to Father Rinaldi wftio being newly 
arrived trusted entiffely to my direction? that they were going towards the 
bier but I did not know what ceremonies they intended to perform Upon 
this Father Rinaldi asked them what they were going to do and he received 
for answer that there would be no improper or idolatrous sacrifices no 
papers burnt, no libations of wine performed On this assurance we follow 
ed the others and through the gate already mentioned, we entered a 
spacious tymrt, m which we found a vast number of mandarins upon their 
knees They were all habited m mourmrig and weeping and from time 
to time upon a signal from the master of the ceremonies they all at once 
raised sucn a howl of lamentation as filled the Bky after which they per 
formed their prostrations 

We were then ordered^to kneel aLj j but in a place apart from the manda 
rins In this position we wept with them and made the same prostrations 
not perceiv ing anything unlawful or unchristian m such marks of gnef 
Dunng»eeveral days we repaired to the same spot and repeated the same 
ceremonies 

When the funeral ntes were over I asked a mandarin who had assisted 
at the ceremony m what manner it had been performed and he replied 
that during the whole time the body was lying m the palace no paper money 
had been burnt but that after the removal of the body to Kiah Shian the 
mountain of gold a place immediately without the gate of the palace, such 
i quantity of paper money had been burnt that the air around was for a time 
clouded wflh smoke He also told me that the Tien tsien or hbation of 
wine had been made and had taken place in this manner — Hie president 
of the Hoard of Rites presented a, vessel of wane to the Fmperor, who 
poured it into a large golden bowl and at the same moment the master of 
the ceremonies gave a signal at which the mandarins and we missionaries 
with them, performed their prostrations On hearing that we had even 
unconsciously taken part in this work of superstition I was grieved and 
alarmed to a degree which it would be impossible for me to express and m 
order to preclude the recurrence of such a misfortune I reBolvcd to quit 
that Babylon at any risk and as soon as possible 

With these extracts we must til e leave of Father Fipa rtcom 
mending on readers to make hi<5 acquaintance 
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Annual Report of the MmjUcal College of Bengal , Sbtu>n x 

1844 45 

As it is our purpose induefhne to furnish a full accounj of the ongm, 
rise progress, and objects of the Medical College, we shall for the 
present limit ourselves to a simple notice of the last Annual Report 
The institution is one which all those interested in the cause of Native 
improvement must view with special Batisfactidh and delight — whether 
we consider the nature and amount of inveterate hereditary prejudice 
which must have given way before its establishment £buld be projected, 
and the complete and final demolition of which its continued success 
cannot fail to ensure — or whether we contemplate the philanthropic 
ends which it is so peculiarly fitted to accomplish in a land, which for 
ages has been scourged with the worst of human diseases in their most 
virulent types, aggravated as these have been by the worst adapted 
of human remedies, under the imposing forms of witching spells and 
senseless quackeries t y 

The Report is drawn up by the Secretary, Dr Mouat, with his 
UBual clearness and ability It abound* with matter in a highly com- 
pressed form In this respect, it cannot be said to err, either in the 
way of deficiency or excess It omits nothing of importance which 
one could reasonably wish for, or expect to find, in such a document 
It contains nothing which one could desire to see expunged or the 
rejection of which would not leave a gap that would mar the symmetry 
of the whole The only improvement which we would venture to 
suggest is the introduction of distmct headings briefly indicative of the 
nature of the different topics treated of, as these successively arise 
At present there is nothing to point out to the eye, where *>ne distmct 
subject ends, and another begins And the want of some such unmis 
takable notation as that which the ordinary expedient of # distinct 
44 headings supplies, will be felt, as more or less embarrassing, by all, 
and more especially by tfcos^who are little conversant with the subject- 
matter of such a publication 

The College is under the lmiqediate control and superintendence of the 
Council of Education , at the head of which are the Honourable Messrs 
Cameron and Millett, members of the Supreme Council of India The 
Educational routine and Collegiate discipline are entrusted, under the 
foresaid paramount superintendence, to the body of regular Professors, 
under the designation of the 44 College Council ” The completeness 
of the Professorial Staff, and the Educational Course with its needful 
accessories, may best be seen by reference to the following enumem 
tion of particulars — 

a 
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INSTRUCTIVE ESTABLISHMENT 

Professor of Botany, Db. Wallich 

„ Medicine and Clinical Medtctne, Db, Jackson 

„ Anatomy ?nd Physiology, J T PaABSON, E«Q 

„ Midwifery, Da. Stewart 

„ Surgery and Clinical Surgery, R Q’ShaughnESSY, Esq 
Profestor of Materia Medtca and Medical} £*_ Mouat 
Jurtsprxience, 5 

Demonstrator of Anatomy and Curator of} A nr,„ 
the Museum, { A WEBB ’ *** 

Lecturer Vn Chemutry and PrachcalJ A Sobeetson E8Q 
Pharmacy « > 

Notice Demonstrator of Anatomy , Pundit ModubUDEN Gufto. 


r MILITARY CLASS 

Professor of Mtltbc y Surgery , Allen Webb, Esq 

SU/ Z4S^Xy and T ‘ ach " ofAnatomv | Pundit Modusdden Gupto 

rlw ZfZedtctneand Matena Medva ,^” « e^mocI S “ 

Staff Sergeant Mb J Wood 


MALE HOSPITAL. 

Physunan, <. Professor J Jackson 

Surgeon, , Pbof K, O’Shaugbnessy 

Bouse Surgeon and Apothecary , Mb Geo Daly 


FEMALE AND LYING IN HOSPITAL 


Physician, 
Resident Surgeon, 
Ditto Pupil f 


{ 


Pbofessob Stewart 
Sub Assist Subgeon Pbo 
SUNNO COOMAB MlTTBE 

Baboo Dotal Chund Bysack 


OUTDOOR DISPENSARY 

Superintendent, Db. MouAt 

r. I S A S Pbo sunno Coomab 

In charge, | MlTTBE. 

The number of regular students in the primary class is ninety one 
Of these, fifty seven are Hindus of different castes, including nineteen 
of the Brahmamcal Of Muhammadans, the proportion is very small — 
the number being only three The remainder consist chiefly of Chns- 


The Midwifery Scholarship Holder 
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tians^Eaat* Indians, Ceylonese? ko In the military class, consisting 
almost exclusively of the sons of Native officers and soldiers in the 
Bengal Army, the total number is* rarity These are intended to 
become assistants to Military Surgeons in cantonments or elsewhere 
Of these again 75 are MusBatmans and 15 Hindus Of the former, 
61 are natives of the Nfcrth Western Provinces, and 14 of Bengal Of 
the Hindus, 10 are natives of the Upper Provinces, and 5 of Bengal 

The Report, in passing, pays a merited compliment to Dr*Goodeve, 
who, on account of ill health, has been compelled to proceed to Europe, 
on leave of absence He is the oldest surviving officer connected with 
the Institution and one to wffiom the largest share of ljp present sue 
cess is due The Report also after deploring the loss which botani- 
cal science in this country has sustained, by the premature and 
lamented death of Mr W Griffith, who officiated as Professor of 
Botany during the absence of Dr Walhcft, records the following 
testimony in his favour — 

“ The eminence and high scientific reputation of Mr Griffith j the* 
untiring zeal, energy and ability with which his duties in the Medical 
College were conducted and the creditable proficiency of the Students of 
his class together with the extremely valuable and beautiful collection of 
diagrams and drawings, which he prepared for the instruction of his pupils 
and presented to the College were such as to entitle him to the beBt thanks 
of the Council and to render his decease a Bubiect of deep segret, to ever) 
one interested in the successful cultivation and dissemination of science in 
India It was his intention nad his life been spared to have prepared a 
Manual of Botany for the pupils of this College, specially adapted to their 
wants and illustrated throughout from hft drawings of Indian plantB, so as to 
form not only a complete guide to structural and physiological botany, lgut 
to serve in some measure, So far as our present knowledge extends, as a 
Flora Medica of India Few were better qualified to do justice to such a 
subject, and none could have brought a greater degree of energy and 
ability, or a larger amount of knowledge to the task/ 

One great object stedfastly kept m view by the Managers of the Col 
lege has been its onward progressive improvement and efficiency Ac 
cordingly, upon the occurrence of the vacancies occasioned by the recent 
departure of Professors Goodeve and Raleigh in the cbairesof Anatomy, 
Physiology, Midwifery and Surgery a communication was addressed to 
Government, pointing out the eligible opportunity which had* occurred 
of remodelling the whole course of instruction pursued in the Medical 
College, so as to bnng*it tij) to the standard of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England* and procure the recognition of the institution by 
that body From this communication, the following extract will belt 
explain the arrangements which have been proposed, and which have 
already been duly sanctioned by the Council of Education and by Go- 
vernment — i 

« The approaching departure of Professors Goodeve and Raleigh, has 
been deemed an eligible opportunity for remodelling the system of mstruc 
tion pursued at the Medical College so as to bring it within the regulations 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, that the Institution may be 
duly registered and recognized, and those of its pupils who may hereafter 
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visit Europe for the purpose of graduating or obtaining th^ Diploma of 
Surgeons may be enabled to derive the benefit of the time passed here 
being allowed to count in Englatd, instead of their being compelled to 
spend four years in ottyer school* and hospitals, as they are at present 
The means of instruction dissecting rooms, museums, library, laboratory, 
&c are such as fairly to entitle it to rank with any of the provincial schools 
of Great Britain, or the second class schools of ^nedicme in the Capitals 
of England. Scotland or Ireland The chief and insuperable drawbacks to 
its present ‘recognition, are the divisions of the courses of Lectures, and the 
time occupied by some of them it being a rule of most European Colleges, 
that no smgje Professor shall teach two distinct branches of medical science, 
except in the cases of Anatomy and Physiology, and Matena Medica, with 
Medical Jurisprudence, and that none of the systematic courses of lectures 
shall consist of less than 70 lectures or demonstrations upon each subject 
Under these circumstances the College Council beg strongly to recom 
mend that the chairs of Anatomy an<^ Midwifery may be separated that 
the teaching of the elementary chemistry required, be united with the 
course of practical pharmacy given by Mr Robertson and that gentleman's 
services be separatee from the present courses of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica, m which no assistant would then be required , and that for his 
present salary under the style of 41 Lecturer on chemistry and practical phar 
macy, * Mr Robertson should give the courses required by the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England 

That every student should, in addition, compound m the dispensary of the 
Medical College, unddi the superintendence of Mr Dal) the House Surgeon 
and Apothecary that the present anomalous and useless appointment of 
Lecturer op Minor Surgery should be abolished, and the whole course given, 
as it is in most European Schools, by the Professor of that branch of 
medical study and that Mr W ebb t B valuable services should in this depart 
ment be transferred entirely to the military class, to the pupils of which he 
is grilling and able to lecture in Hindustani upon military and operative 
Surgery, a course of instruction which would be as valuable to them as it 
would be creditable to the talent and industry of Mr Webb, who is willing 
to perform this extra duty without any other remuneration, than being stjled 
Professor of Military Surgery to the Secondary Class 

In addition to the above, the College Council beg to recommend, that 
the present Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, be directed to give 
annually a course of lectures upon those parts of Medical Jurisprudence, not 
treated of in the toxicological department of the Matena Medica lectures, 
and that his designation be changed to that of “ Professor of Matena Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence * 

It is deemed of great importance that every course of lectures should be 
of the nature and duration, adopted as the standard of the Royal College of 
Surgeons e c 

The above changes would be attended with no additional expense to 
Government , would secure to the pupils a lfjrger amount of instruction than 
they cano receive under the existing system; and would aid m placing the 
Medical College of Bengal upon a proper footing, as compared with similar 
Institutions in Europe " 

The arrangements thus proposed and sanctioned are directed to be 
earned into effect from the commencement of the next session The 
following will accordingly be the extent and divisions of the courses o£ 
I ectores, to be hereafter, during each session, given in the College — 

“ Anatomy and Phynoloffy— l»0 lectures, vix. three lectures a wee k 
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daring the hot, and four during thft cold weather, from the 1st of Norenv* 
ber to the 1 5th of March inclusive 

Demonstrations and Dissections —The hitter from the 15th of October to 


the 15th of March inclusive the former byViree demonstrations a week, 
during the entire Session, viz from the 15th of June m one year to the 16th 
of March of the succeeding year 

Surgery — The course lo commence on the 15th June, and consist of 
not less than 70 lectures 

Theory and Practice of Medicine Same as%bove 

Chemistry and Practical Pharmacy Ditto. 

Materia Medico and Therapeutics , Ditto 

Midwifery with practical illustration, Ditto 

Botany Ditto 


Medical Jui'isprudence — The toxicological portion to be given with the 
regular course of Materia Medica , upon the remainder, one lecture a week 
from the 15th of October to the 1 5th of March inclusive 

In addition to the above every pupil will be required to compound me- 
dicines in the College Dispensary for at least six months, under the charge 
and direction of the House burgeon and Apothecary, wlio has been autho 
rized to grant certificates of proficiency for the same 

By the rules of the College the students are already obliged to attend 
the practice of the various Hospitals and out door Dispensary during three 
full years to be present as often as their other engagements will permit, 
at the European General and Native Hospitals, as well as the Eye Infirmary 
For the purpose of instructing theA m the process of Vaccination a teeha 
dar has been specially attached to ijie College, and the establishment of the 
Fever Hospital, will complete the amount of practical and chAc*l instruc 
tion furnished, so as to render the Institution mall these respects fully equal 
to the best provincial schools in Great Britain and Ireland ’’ 


The aunual sum expended^ on the salaries of the whole body of Prirj 
cipal and Professors now amounts to Rs 34 200 The cost of the Es 
tabhshment amounts to Rs 21 045 For contingent allowances, with 
the Mew of providing the necessary means and instruments of instruc 
tion as well as establishing and maintaining a museum and laboratory, 
a variable sum of 5 or 6 thousand rupees is granted The Ceylon Go 
vemment pay for the students sent by them for education in the Calcutta 
Institution The aggregate sums expended from its original establish- 
ment in 1835 are as follows — Principal and Professors Rs 312 956 , 
cost of Establishment, 136 478 , Contingent allowances 64 567 — mak- 
ing in connection with some other sums, a grand total of Rs 5$4,0Q2 , 
or about £55 000 sterling , 

The following particulars tending still farther to exhibit the econo 
mic arrangements of the College and its means of professional equip- 
ment, cannot fail to be interesting to many — • 

‘ For the instruction of the pupils the College possesses at present two 
Hospitals, that for males capable of containing 112 beds; the lying m and 
female wards having accommodation for 60 patients, togetheP with an out 
door Dispensary in which the daily average number of sick u seldom leas 
than 150 The approaching establishment of a Fever Hospital capable of 
containing at least 150, and probably a much larger number of patients 
will considerably increase the clinical advantage* of the School 

The Institution, in addition, contains pathological and comparative ana- 
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tomy museum, m which there are 87# preparations— a Library of S,6T2 
volumes, and among them all the most recent and esteemed text books — 
a museum recently formed by the latte Mr Griffith and Dr Mouat, of Botany 
and Matena Medica, j^hich already contains a splendid collection of botanical 
and chemical drawings and diagrams , a*complete set of all the medicinal 
remedies officinal in European Pharmacopoeias, with a gradually increasing 
collection of indigenous specimens In additiow to the above, a cabinet ot 
minerals n now on its way from Europe for the same department, purchased 
and presented to the Institution, by Dr Mouat. The cnemical Laboratory 
consists of a complete range of new furnaces, constructed with much care ana 
attention, iw which every chemical and pharmaceutical operation can be 
earned on ancj exhibited to the pupils Attached to the Laboratory is an. 
apparatus room containing almost every instrument likely to be useful in 
the lectures delivered in the College 

■W ithm the inner Quadrangle is a small botanic garden m which are 
contained specimens or inept of the medicinal plants growing in the Honorable 
Company's Gardens, all of which were furnished by the late Mr Griffith 

The dissecting rooms are admirably adapted for their special object, have 
recently been constructed with an iron roof and asphalte floor, and are 
equal to those of any school in London 

Ihe supply of subjects is ample, and would be nearly unlimited if dissec 
tion were not confined to the cold season, from the 15th of October to the 
15th of March 

The following is a statement of the number of bodies dissected, sine* 
registers of them wefre kept — 


In, 1637 
, 1838 

„ 1839 

„ 1840 

„ 1841 

„ 1842 

„ 1843 


> 


» 1844 

And during the first two months of the present year, 


60 

120 

120 

174 

521 

304 

344 

508 

165 


In all 2,316 


Another subject, into which the Report largely enters ha* reference 
to the meads of affording a more complete and efficient education to the 
European Subordinate Medical Department For this end, a plan con 
taming famous suggestions was some tune since drawn up by Doctor 
Goodeve The following is an abstract of Ijis proposed scheme — 

“ The present obvious deficiency of any regulafr professional edacatioa 
for the subordinate medical department, t and a conviction that great 1 m 
provements may be wrought m tnat body by help of the instruction available 
at the Medical College has induced us to submit to the Government the 
accompanying scheme for instructing the department in question 
The apprentices of the subordinate medical service, are for the most 
part young men of meagre general acquirements, who upon admission to 
the service are employed for a period varying from 5 to 10 years, as under 
hugs is a Military Hospital, under the name of hospital apprentices. At 
the expiration of that time they are allowed to proceed to more active semes 
m assistant Apothecaries — this constitutes the whole of their medical edu 
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nation During the above mentioned period they have no opportunities for 
panning any systematic mode of professional study, they are left almost 
entirely to their own resources to pick up such information as they best caa 
procure In this way the more attentive and industrious may, it is true, 
sucoeed in obtaining a very imperfect share of medit&l knowledge ; whilst 
the idle learn merely to perform the ordinary routine duties of dreasdrs and 
compounders | 

Nevertheless circumstances some times render it necessary to employ these 
individuals m situations where the lives and health of a Considerable 
number of people are dependent upon their skill and information } and 
doubtless they might be more frequently engaged with advantage in per 
forming the higher class of provisional duties, if their medical acquirements 
were generally of a better description * 

Since the establishment of the Medical College in consequence of an 
order passed by His Excellency the Commander in Chief a few of the 
apprentices from time to time attended the lectures there delivered but 
amongst these two or three individuals only prthd suffacient attention to 
their duties, to derive any permanent advantage from the opportunity of 
improvement thus offered to them This arose partlv*from laziaess and 
indisposition to learn on the side of the pupils partlj because no great 
inducement for labor existed, (their subsequent employment and advance- 
ment depending in no wise upon a successful examination or on a certificate 
of proficiency from the Professors) and partly because their attendance has 
necessarily been irregular, from the nature of the other duties they were 
called on to fulfil at the hospitals a*d elsewhere • 

But this opportunity for learning, limited as it is was confined to a very 
few of the Hospital apprentice^ ft was enjoyed only by those pho were 
placed at the Presidency Hospitals A large portion of the young men 
m question, entering the service in the Upper Provinces had no means of 
obtaining even this advantage, and for scftne jears it has been discontinued 
entirely as useless , 

To improve the constitution of this body of Government Servants, we 
propose to effect a complete change in their education In the first instance 
all who enter the service from whatever quarter, should be attached for a 
certain period to the Medical College, and compelled to engage in the 
opportunities for practical instruction on professional subjects, which are 
there afforded to them They should finally be subjected to an examination 
before passing to the active duties of their department.” 

Into the merits of the various arrangements proposed to be forthwith 
adopted in order to carry these views into effect, our limits will not 
allow us to enter They are doubtless the result of matured, experi- 
ence , and as they are designed to be merely experimental time will 
soon bring their practiqpbikty and adaptednesB to the test , or lead 
to such modifications and amendments as may ensure final success 

An entirely novel feature in this years Report is the announcement 
of the fact, that four of the Native Alumni of the College btve, in 
defiance of the laws and restrictions of caste, and the binding oblige 
tions of immemorial usage, actually proceeded to EnglanJ With a view 
to complete their Medical Education there This most interesting 
subject is thus fully and distinctly detailed by the Secretary — 

“ One of the most important and gratifying occurrences of the past year, 
baa been the mumfioent offer of Dwarkanath Tagore, to take to E norland 
and educate at his own expense, two pupils of the Medioal College. 
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This proposal was first communicated: to Dr Mouat, who /mnounced it 
to the assembled school, and pointed out the great advantages that would 
result to any one bold enough t<L break through the trammels of caste, 
and profit by the opportunity offered of visiting Europe Upon this, and 
almost immediately aftar the address referred to, three students volunteered 
unconditionally to go, viz Bholanatk Bose, Sttrjee Coomar Chuckerbutty 
and Dwarkanath Bom — a fact so highly creditableftto their spirit and anxiety 
to profit by the liberality of their distinguished countrymen, as to deserve 
special record 

Subsequently to this Professor Goodeve offered to proceed to Europe 
m charge t of the pupils who might be selected, to superintend their educa- 
tion and to pay from his own funds the e^gense of an additional Btudent, 
on condition Gf certain benefits being extended to him by Government for 
making so great a sacrifice as the proceeding, if agreed to, would entail 
upon him 

Upon this a letter was addressee^ to Government by the Council of 
Education respecting the dffer of Dwarkanath Tagore— of which the follow 
log extract will serve to shew the nature and purport 

“ The .offer is art extremely liberal and munificent one as it has been 
calculated that each pupil will cost at least Co sits 7,000, including the 
passage to and from England 

Independently of this it has long been deemed an object of very great 
interest and importance, to induce some of the lads educated in the Medical 
College to visit Europe , since two former efforts to persuade them to throw 
aside the prejudices tf caste as thej had already done in the pursuit of 
practical anatomy had failed An eligible opportunity of effecting as great 
and desirable a triumph, was unfortunately l^st during the late China cam 
paign when three Suh-asBistant Surgeons volunteered to take charge of 
transports filled with camp followers 

The offer was not accepted although strongly recommended by Inspector 
General Playfair who applied for the services of the lads m question 

The advantages of the scheme will be great both as exhibiting the 
nature and extent of the medical education which can be given to the 

S upils in Caloutta and also of elevating them in the estimation of the 
fative community should any of them return with European diplomas, which 
they are fully qualified and able to obtain 

As it will be necessary to send them home in charge of some competent 
person, who will likewise have to take care of them m England and 
superintend their studies, the Council of Education beg moBt strongly to 
recommend that Dr Goodeve may be ordered upon this duty upon the 
terras mentioned in this letter, viz the retention of half his staff allowance 


— his time of service to count while in Europe— and to be entitled to his 
appointment in the Medical College upon his return 
From Dr Goodeve s long connection with the Medical College — his 
popularity among the students — his having bben the*first person in British 
India to introduce the important practice gf human dissection, and also the 
first to found a Female Hospital— his munificent offer of taking one pupil 
at his own expense — and his endowment of a midwifery scholarship, the 
Council are induced to hope, that his application will meet with favorable 
consideration from. Government. His also having lost his health from a 
dissection wound in the lervioe of Government, will be an additional reconi 
mendation 


The best thanks of the Council have been returned to Dwarkanath Tagore 
for his tpmufloence, in addition to the large sums already bestowed bv him 
for the purpose# of education, and the benefit of his fellow countrymen * 
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The acceptance of the proposal by Government with some slight modifi 
cations has already been made known by the publication m extenso of the 
Government letters in the Calcutta Gazett* Since that time Dr Goodeve 
succeeded in raiaingan additional sum of 7 MO rupees for a fourth student, 
4000 of which were munificently presented by ni^Highness the Nuwab 
Nazim of Bengal 

The four pupils who accfcnpanied the Professor and started in the Steamer 
Bentmck on the 8th of March, were Bholanath Bose, a pupil of Lgrd Auck- 
land’s School at Barrackpore, who was supported at the Medical College 
by his Lordship for five years, and was considered by the late Mr Griffith 
the most promising botanical pupil in the Bchool— Gopaul Chqnder Seal, 
Zkcarkanath Bose , a Native Christian, educated in the General Assembly's" 
Institution, and employed for some time as assistant in the museum, — toge 
ther with Surjce Coomar Chuckerbutty, a Brahman, native of Commillah, a 
junior pupil and a lad of much spirit and promise ' 

Another subject to which mucl> attentionAos been directed during 
the past year is the want of class books in their own vernacular 
language for the pupils of the military school And ‘ with a view 
in some degree to remedy a deficiency which considerably impairs the 
effuency of the department Dr Mouat submitted to the Council a 
detailed scheme upon the subject together with a version of Spilsbury s 
translation of the London Pharmacoptcia prepared by himself m the 
Persian character, with the addition of an appeiyiix specifying the 
uses actions and doses of the official substances contained in the work 
of the Royal College of Physitians of London This was adopted 
by Council ordeied by Government to be printed, and has recently 
been published ^ 

The only vernacular works upon European medicine extant, besides 
the translation of the London Pharmacopeia and an Arabic version of 
Hooper’s Anatomist s Vade Mecum, together with a Bengali transla 
tion of a Manual of Anatomy by Mr F Cary, are the imperfect and 
meagre monographs of Tytler and Breton which are out of print, and 
not worth the expense of republishing, as they aic limited m the amount 
of information contained in them are chiefly in the Nagn character 
which is only understood by Hindu native doctors, (who form scarcely 
a third of the number of pupils in the schools,) and do qpt embrace 
more than a small fraction of the information required by native doctors, 
in the due and efficient discharge of their duties ” # 

The following is an extract of Dr Mouat s report above referred to — 

“ It is not deemed nec^sa^ or advisable to commie new works for the 
purpose, but translation* of approved manuals would tend much to advance 
the instruction of the pupils, and spread among the class of native doctors 
generally a more accurate and &ientifie knowledge of European ifledicine 
and surgery 

For this purpose the most concise, intelligible, and at the same time 
approved authorities should be selected all scientific naAes and terms 
rendered at once into Hindustani, and no Arabic or Sanskrit synonyfnes 
employed, which are equally unintelligible at first to the pupils quite as 
difficult to recollect, and much more limited in their application whereas 
the terras used in European works are universally intelligible, and expressive 
of differences end particularities, not specified in any oriental langttag b 

b 
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The wor ks should comprise a manual *>f anatomy and physiology, one of 
surgery, and of practice of medicine, including midwifery, and one of materia 
medics, with such an outline of Chemistry as may be deemed necessary 
for explaining all phajmaceu total processes 

As the exact information required for e^ch of these subjects is not con 
tamed in any single European work, it would be necessary for the editor 
to borrow the deficiency from some other treatise of authority upon the 
subject as for instanoe the translation of such works as the Dublin 
Dissector, or Wilson's Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, both good authorities, would 
afford only the anatomy, whereas the physiology might be condensed from 
any of the approved treatises now used as class books, omitting all theories, 
speculations, and voluminous details, and introducing m a simple and con 
cise form, as ftiuch as may be required to understand the functions and 
uses of e\ery organ and structure of the body 

The translations should be effected under the superintendence of one or 
more medical officers, sufficiently acquainted with the vernacular language 
to determine that they hacffbeen correotly rendered, and assist the translators 
in every passage or phrase, that was difficult or impossible to translate 
literally * 

The work would be more cheaply and efficiently performed, if the different 
translations were entrusted to different Munsrus or other equally com 
petent natives, specially paid for the purpose and set to the task somewhat 
in the manner adopted by Mr Boutros, the Principal of the Delhi College, 
under the superintendence of an European as mentioned above 

The translations vfould then only cosft Government the monthly salary 
of the Munslfi and the price of transcription and if lOOO copies of each 
were to printed consisting of 500 pages 8vc , the expense would be Rs 2 4 
per copy, got up and bound in the style of the version of the London Phar 
macopeeia m tne Persian character, published recently at the Bishops 
College Press 

t Each work upon its completion or upon the termination of any depart 
ment of it, should be submitted to any Hindustani Scholar appointed by 
Government to report upon the correctness and general intelligibility of 
the translation, the medical superintendent being responsible for the correct 
ness of the professional information contained in it.” 

The plan here recommended, has been formally approved of 
by Government, and will be carried into effect as soon as suitable text 
books have been selected, and efficient translators found 

To Government has been represented the great importance of establish- 
ing “ a central museum in Calcutta, similar to that at Fort Pitt, by 
directing — through the Medical Boards of the three Presidencies — all 
Medical Officers in charge of civil and military hospitals to furnish to 
the Calcutta Museum, morbid prepaiafions ‘bjj interest, with cases 
attached 

Theo suggestions of the Council wfcre adopted by Government and 
liberally seconded by the Medical Boards of Bengal Madras and Bom- 
bay, so that although few preparations have yet been furnished, much 
ultimate advrfitage is anticipated from the measure 

The museum itself is in a highly satisfactory and creditable state, 
containing an aggregate of 875 preparations, of which number 56 were 
added since January 1844 

The library of the College continues to be much frequented by the 
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pupils, and*is gradually becomfbg an extremely valuable collection of 
professional works The whole number of books and pamphlets con- 
tained in it 19 3612, of which 1317 w^re added since the publication of 
the last annual report, viz purchased by GovezjMnent 697 — presented 
by Dr J V Leese 532, by Df Goodeve 79, by Mr Ondaatje l*and by 
Government 62 I 

For the health and recreation of the many pupils residing within the 
College compound, the establishment of agjmnasium haAeen sanc- 
tioned by the Council which will be earned into effect without delay 

The title of graduate in Medicine and Surgery of the Bengal Medical 
College has been granted by^Grovemment to all passed ^tudents of the 
Institution, both to give them a status and consideration among the na- 
tive community, and as a just reward for the strict and searching exami- 
nation to which each is subjected, nnor to receiving his diploma ” 

The next subject, treated of at considerable length, is that of the 
annual general examinations These are evidently of an increasingly 
searching character The period originally fixed fbr them, l * having 
been found to interfere seriously with the practical duties of the dis- 
secting room, and to curtail a season already scarcely sufficiently ex 
tended to enable any pupil to become an expert and proficient anato 
mist and operative surgeon, was recommended to be changed from the 
1st of November to the I5tfe of March,— which was adopted by 
Government, and has now com^ into operation for the first time The 
regular session of the Collie in future will commence 011 the 15th 
June of each year, and continue uninterruptedly to the 15th of April 
of the ensuing year, Sundays and ^Native Holidays excepted — thus 
affording nine months for lectures and one for examination m all 
departments * » 

The system of examination has likewise been Bomewhat modified, 
and more nearly assimilated to that which obtains in most European 
Universities Each Professor now examines in his own department, the 
subject being dictated and determined only by the superintending 
examiner and assessors, with whom alone rests the decision as to the 
passing or rejection of the candidate Besides a written and a prac- 
tical examination in the dissecting room every final students subjected 
to special trial for twenty minutes at least, in each and every depart- 
ment of Btudy pursued within the walls of the College TJie ordeal 
is much more difficult and extended than that to which candidates for 
the diploma of the Royal (College of Surgeons of England are subjected, 
and with the exception of Lfitio, Natural History, and Medical Juris- 
prudence, embraces every tiding required from a Graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh ’ • 

The oral or vtva voce examinations, we are assured embrace all man- 
ner of subjects the most difficult and extended Of th^ nature of the 
written examinations, the following Table wil 1 convey a distinct con- 
ception — 

■WRITTEN EXAMINATION TOR FINAL STUDENTS 

1 Enumerate the symptoms and post mortem appearances generally found 
in acute dysentery Mention the various mode* 01 treatment adopted in the 
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different stages of the disease — the cas^ in which mercurial 'preparation* 
are contra mdioated— when and under what circumstances you would employ 
general blood letting and your reasons for preferring one system of treatment 
to another t. 

2 Detail the sympfums of a strangulated Inguinal Hernia — the methods 
you would employ for its reduction, and if they were unsuccessful, at what 
period and under what circumstances you would ifiroceed to the operation 
Describe the mode of operating, and give the subsequent management 
of the patrCnt, according to the various conditions of the contents of the 
Hermal Sac 

W&ITTEN EXAMINATION OF THEcGENEBAL STUDENTS 

1 Describe generally the anatomy of the eye, and explain m detail the 
uses of each of its structures m the production of vision 

2 Describe the process for the production of Sulphuric Ether, and 
explain tho changes which Jake place (raring its production 

3 Name the natural orders which contain the greatest number of noxious 
plants, and those wfpch are most free from them also mention some Linnean 
Classes winch consist principally of natural families 

4 Enumerate the officinal substances ordinarily used as Emetics, specify 
the peculiarities attending the operation of each, and the maladies for which 
each is specially adapted 

5 what are the changes which take place m the Fcetus, immediately 
after the first act of respiration ? 

6 What are the different modes of dying Detail the opinions of Haller, 

Goodwin, Bichht, and Kay relative to the 11 cause of death m Asphyxia or 
Apncca < ** 

7 In what forms of Dysentery are mercurial preparations contra 

indicated v 

8 Detail the symptoms of a strangulated Inguinal Hernia — the methods 
you would employ lor its reduction, and if’ they were unsuccessful, at 
what period ana under what circumstances you would proceed to the opera 
tion describe the mode of operating, and give the subsequent management 
of the patient, according to the various conditions of the contents of the 
Hermal Sac 

In addition to the above every student was examined ntxi voce , m each 
department of study, of which he had attended the lectures 

EXAMINATION FOB THE BLED MEDAL. 

First Ifay — Matena Medxca — 1 What are the botanical characters and 
prevailing medicinal properties of Ramin culacece, Umbelliferce, and Solanece 9 

2 Describe the effects of medicinal and **poiu>nous doses of opium 
the peculiarities attending ita narcotic operation, ttod the treatment of a 
case of poisoning from it 

3 State for what particular cases the most frequently employed cathartics 
are respectively adapted or unsuited and why ? Mention the appropriate pur 
gatives for febrile complaints, alvine obstruction with great irritability of 
stomach, inflammation of the urinary organs, and sluggishness of the colon 

4 What are the indigenous substitutes for Sarsaparilla, Balsam of Copaiva, 
Jalap and Ipecacuanha P Describe the source, mode of preparation, uses, 
and doses of each 

5 What are the best processes for disinfecting sick rooms, uninhabited 
buildings and drains P 
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0 Describe the preparation — action — uses, and doses of Tartar Emetic 

Second Day — Forty three medicinal arftl chemical substances were placed 
in open glasses Numbered which the candidates were squired to identity by 
their chemical and physical characters ” * 

Respecting the mann<u in which the students have conducted them- 
selves, the Report speals in the following tefms “ During the past 
session, says the Secretary, “ the general conduct, attention rad regula 
rity of attendance of the native pupils have been unexceptionable no refer 
cnees of any kind for breaches of discipline having come befors the Coun- 
cil of Education, and the Registers exhibiting, with a very %v exceptions, 
a creditable degree of zeal and assiduity on the part of the students 
The conduct and attention of some of the pupils from Ceylon particu 
larly among the seniors, have not been quite so satisfactory as heretofore, 
and it was deemed requisite by the (Jbuncil of Education to frame special 
regulations for their guidance within the walls of the College, before and 
after the regular hours of study These together wi?h the stuct regis 
ters of the character of each student of the College submitted to the 
Council at the termination of every session, and communicated by them 
to the Government of Ceylon, will, it is hoped be pioductivc of the de 
sired effect, and render it unnecessary to place any such observations on 
recoid for the future ” # • 

Nothing can be more fair, candid or ingenuous thaibthe whole of 
this statement , and, so far It goes nothing could well, be more 
satisfactory There is one subject however, to winch wo would 
earnestly solicit the best attention of tye Secietarv and his learned col 
leagues It is one, which, while it may not admit of authoritative 
interference, may well invite friendly and paternal counsel On All 
hands it is allowed that the diligence and attainments of the pupils 
in their professional studies ore such as to reflect the highest credit 
on themselves and their teachers But it is currently reported, and, 
we are grieved to add very generally believed that many of them sadly 
degenerate in their private morals and become the unblushing advocates 
of materialistic, atheistic and other such like dogmas, which are not 
less revolting in the eye of enlightened reason than they arg; injurious to 
the bestmteiests of man We say not that the private conduct and sen 
timents of the Calcutta Medical Students are even alleged to Jie worse 
than the reputed conduct and sentiments of medical students in more 
highly favoured lands , # wh«re every aberration from the paths of truth 
and virtue must be regarded m more inexcusable, in very proportion to the 
superior counterbalancing advantages enjoyed Neither have we any 
certain means of ascertaining to what extent the current reportt?may be 
distorted or exaggerated For it is as true now, as in the days of Virgil , 
as true, on the banks of the “ yellow Ganges, as on tje banks of the 
* yellow Tiber,' that Rumour, with her hundied mouths, suffers no 
diminution as she marches or flies through the multitudinous throng , — 
Vvruque acqutrtt eundo 

But what occurs to us, as having not merely the professional success, 
but the credit and honour, and social usefulness of the Medical College 
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deeply at heart, is, that the bare fact of the prevalency of *huch rumours 
or reports as those alluded to, m^ht well be viewed by the learned Pro- 
fessors as a warrant for intituling friendly inquiries into the subject 
To deliver formal didactic Lectures on^norals and religion, does not fall 
Within their province, neither could we advise or even suggest any 
measures of this sort But if as the result of investigation, they found 
that the sports in question, however possibly magnified beyond the pro 
per dimensions of the reality, were not wholly without a colourable pre- 
text or plausible foundation, the discovery might stimulate them, bo to 
leaven theh private intercourse with the nupils, and so to season or in 
tersperse thefr public prelections with applicable remarks and incidental 
reflections, as greatly to rectify or counteract any way waid tendencies 
Such occasional remarks and reflections, when associated with gravity and 
consistency of character would go £ar to supply the requisite antidote 
They might prove an effectual remedy of disease already developed, they 
might act as a prophylactic, in waiding off its actual manifestation, in cir 
cumstances otherwise favourable to its developement Already hath 
the Medical College won for itself imperishable renown , and our earnest 
wish is, that that renown may be unsullied by a single spot — untarnish- 
ed by a single stain 


Recent publications on the subject of Vedantism — 

Several tracts on Hindu ^Theism, Sfc Calcutta , 1845 
The Bhagavat Gita , or Dialogues of Krishna and Arjun , 
with Notes, thoroughly revised and improved by G P C 
an ardent well-wisher of India , 1845 
Detached thoughts on Vedantism , or a few pages of admce 
to a member of the Tattwabodhim tsabha, by a Native 
Friend, 1845 — 

It is with the smcerest grief and sorrow that we feel ourselves called 
upon to notice some of these productions In any country but India the 
first two would damage irretrievably the character of any man, or of any 
society that had any respectability to lose Drivelling and worthless both, 
and utterly beneath contempt in a literarj p«nt of view, the first in 
particular is a work in which reason is parodied aitd common sense can- 
catured~a work in which it would be difficult to determine, whether 
ignorance of the glorious truth assailed, or spiteful malignity against it, 
contend most for the mastery To it we now advert, merely because it 
professes to be^* reprinted, by the direction of the Committee of the 
Tattwabodhim Sabha ’■ — a society, which has been instituted for the 
upholding of vedantism, and which is said to enroll among its members 
the ohte of the rising generation of mtdtecludUy educated Hindus 
The tracts, of a reproof which the pamphlets exclusnely consist, 
axe ushered in by a Preface But, whether the Preface itself be original 
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or merely a r # epnnt, is not intimated * In either case, its intrinsic worth, 
or rather worthlessness, is the same SenBe and non sense are not van- 
able qualities dependent on the flux # of time , they are inherent and 
unchanging pftiperties which like the roots of ocean, can buffet and 
outlast the dashing waves of te» thousand mutrtWIities in the course 
and progress of individual, social, and national tiansition It pets out 
with the statement of dh historical fact, couched in language, which, 
on the part of a Hindu vedantist, is utterly incongruous Of the 
British in India it is said, that ‘ their possessions in Hindustan and 
their political strength have, through the grace of God , giadually in 
creased Coming from sucj^ a quarter tins can scarcely Jh the utter 
ance of sincerity No stretch of chanty can well admit o#a supposition 
so repugnant to palpable truth If it does not exhibit the reckless 
audacity of the blasphemer, it at least may seem to betiay the unthink- 
ing levity of the scoffer • 

As to the never ending cant and slang about non interference with 
the established religion of the Natives, it is a sickqpin Q and nauseous 
task to be called on, for the thousandth time to arise and slay the 
slam If, by * interference, be meant, forcible or physical interfer- 
ence neither the Christian Government of this land nor the Christian 
Missionaries will ever sanction or tolerate any attempts so contraiy to 
reason, so subversive ol the rights of conscience and so absolutely con- 
tradictory to the entire spirit of*the holy religion "which they profess 
No ’ They are the enlightened* followers of Vedantism-^-the flaming 
assertors of civil and rehgiGus liberty — the demi woi shipper# of human 
reason — the boisterous advocates of argument and free discussion — or 
their friends and adherents — that can, %s on a recent memorable occa- 
sion in this very citv, resort # to the unhallow ed weapons of brute force, to 
coerce a convinced understanding and a reclaiming conscience into 
slavish submission If, on the other hand, by ‘ mterfeience, be 
meant nothing more than attempts, by the friendly impartation of know 
ledge and the employment of moral suasion, to gam the intelligent con- 
viction of emancipated minds, it is the glory of humanity to be engaged 
m so noble and honourable a vocation It is the distinguishing badge 
of true Christians — those only true freemen whom the ti uth makes fiee— 
to treat their fellowmen, however humble, rude, or lgnoradt, as bemga 
endowed with the capability of reason and high intelligence, and, con- 
sequently, as beings who are the subjects of a solemn responsibility to 
the omniscient God To ^e thus treated by their fellowmen, must surely 
be one of the dnefesj prerogatives of fallen humanity 

But the notions of the author of the preface on this subject are 
marked by Btiil farther peculiarities According to him, “ yere the 
Missionaries to preach the Gospel and distribute books m countries not 
conquered by the English, such as Turkey and Russia, See , which are 
much nearer England, they would be esteemed a bod5* of men truly 
zealous in propagating religion, and in following the example of the 
founders of Christianity ” But, maik what follows, “ in Bengal, where 
the English are the sale rulers,' such preaching of the Gospel, far 
from being praiseworthy, is denounced as u an encroachment upon the 
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rights of her poor timid and humble inhabitants " Thi^ sentiment, 
strange as it may sound, has not the merit of originality Some mfi 
del Europeans, nearly forty years^ago, befooled themselves by asserting 
sentiments of kindred character What can be more preposterous 1 
With these would b^ages, truth and dvty to God are mere questions of 
time, place, and circumstance — to be determined m a great measure, 
by the accidents and tenures of earthly empne ^and the latitudes and 
longitudes,of geography ! And then, as to the rtghti which are said 
to be encroached upon by the highest and noblest efforts of Christian 
philanthropy what are they * What, but the rights of slaves — slaies 
we mean f ot in a physical but in what^s worse, a mental and moral 
sense True^by the plenary force of inveterate habit and long farm 
lianty, the man, who is physically a slaie, may become strangely 
enamoured of Ins chains , to these he imy claim a right , 
and the generous act of the hbrrator who would set him free 
he may however perversely, regard as an encroachment on 
such hitherto undisturbed and undisputed right 1 But right is a 
correlative terra, which implies a corresponding obligation Where, 
then, is the counterpart obligation here * The simple answer is, that 
it does not, that it cannot, exist at all Were the slave madly to claim the 
permanence of his condition of bondage as his right, is there any man, 
who, in consequence of such unnatural claim, could be said to be brought 
under positive obligation to perpetuateTthat state or condition, m the 
case of the unhappy claimant * Surely not The real obligation lies 
all the otherSvay It is an obligation springing from the participation 
of a common nature and a common de6tmy, to emancipate the victim of 
slavery, or do all that lies m one*B power to consummate so desnable 
an end So, in a still higher degree, must it be with reference to the 
m6re fearful case of mental and moral servitude The victim thereof, 
in the sheer stupor of long established habit and unreflective ignoiance 
may claim it as his special right to continue ignorant supeistitious 
morally degraded and socially miserable But who is thereby laid 
under any imperative obligation to be helpful in pei petualmg the 
galling yoke* A right to the enjoyment of a state of ignoiance 
and superstition 1 A right to the perpetuation of moral dcgra 
dation and Social misery 1 Surely these are sorry lights after all 1 
W ho could envy them * Who could voluntarily be a party to then 
being upheld inviolable * On the contrary, are uenot urged by every 
dictate of reason every solicitation of benevolence, every impulse of 
justice, to do what in us lies, by the diffusion b^j sound knowledge of 
every kind and degree, to set the infatuated bondsmen free * — leaving 
it to an emancipated and enlightened ‘posterity to rise up, and, in 
deploring the debasedness and ingratitude of their fathers, pronounce 
their liberators blessed * 

But the Missionaries it is alleged, in their illumining attempts are 
given to little else than “ abusing and ridiculing the gods and samtB ? 
of Hinduism — ‘reviling and mocking at the religion of the natives” 
This is pure and unmixed calumny These gentlemen, no doubt, are 
often led to speak of the gods and the religion of the Hindus And 
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as lovers of truth, they must feel themselves constrained, however pain- 
fully to speak of things by their proper names. But, to say when one 
is compelled to speak of things that are qjnl in terms truly descriptive 
of the evil that this is ‘ abuse or ridicule or irfviling or mockery ’ 
in the ordinary sense of these terms, is to say what is very incoherent 
and absurd If a man |p detected in the very .act of lying, or thieving, 
is it an act of reviling or mockery to call the one, by his proper name, 

a liar and the other, by his proper name, ‘ a thief"' If the 
Hindu Sbastras themselves in a thousand forms, set forth the unseemly 
character and actions of their leading divinities — if some fcf them be 
depicted there as muiderers aflB lyars thieves and drunkard — as mahci 
ous, quarrelsome, cruel, and re\engeful, — whose fault is this* Must the 
European be charged as a reviler and mocker mciely for futhfully 
rehearsing tlie delineations furnish^. by the Shostras themselves of 
the gods and religion of Hinduism * The ^charge is pre eminently 
ridiculous There is but one way of effectually gilencing it if a 
buffoon, clad in party colored habiliments, does not relish the familiar 
designation of merry andrew he has the cure in his own hand^ He 
has only to cast aside his buffoomsh raiment and clothe himself hk e his 
neighbours , and his ears will no more be offended by the sound of the 
obnoxious appellation So with the adherents of the Hindu pantheon 
If the gods whom they profess* to worship are, m their own sacred 
books, described as personages ^hose society, if courted nfid cherished 
as merely human, would blasfcthe reputation of any respectabfe ^habitant 
in this city of palaces, they have the remedj in then own hands 
They have onfy to give heecf to the suggestions of reason and th& mom 
tions of conscience — to relinquish their Polytheism and Pantheism 
with all their idolatries and Superstitions — to yield to the invitations bf 
a giacious God and close with the offers of a fiee sahation , — and then 
would they no more be sensitively disposed to take umbrage when 
they heard what is evil, called evil — what is noxious, noxio ug — 0 i 
what is a lie, vile Fully delivered from the tyranny of a thousand 
oppressions they would be the first to unite with their European 
brethren m every lawful effort to sweep away ever} eumwng shred 
of an unsightly superstition from the polluted surfac «f this gor 
geous land 

The preface contains several other fancies and fallacies of a grotesque 
and ludicrous description But enough has been said to indicate its 
general tone and spinU Interwoven, however, with its closely com- 
pacted texture of the^rsoneous and the incongruous it does contrive 
to hook in two or three tolerable verities Patched these are, no 
doubt, not unlike the “ purpureus pannus ’ of the Roman Satinet , 
but still, some how or other, they are there Division of caste ’ for 
example, is declared to be “ the source of want of umty amoog us ’ 
(the Hindus) If it were “a source,' it wcula be ungamsayably 
correct But, as it is, the position is only made stronger, arid the 
wonder enhanced For if “ division of caste be deplored as “ the 
source of want of unity,’ and want of umty be regarded as a national 
calamity, is it not the more strange, that they who make the significant 

c 
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acknowledgement, should be animated by the most fiery zealotism m 
upholding and perpetuating “ th# source * of one of the chiefest causes 
of national misery and woe^ Again, it is said that “do introduce* 
religion by means ft? abuse and insist or by affording the hope of 
worldly gain is inconsistent with reason and justice ’ Who will dispute 
a truth, or rather trtusnv like this * And yet/>how singular the com 
mentory {hereupon, which is furnished by the very pamphlet before 
ns ! — a pamphlet, consisting of tracts, designed to introduce “ Vedan 
tism” to the notice and favour of educated Hindus, by heaping all 
manner of ^ abuse and insult” on the ingpired verities of the Christian 
faith r Onctf> more, “ truth and true religion it is remarked, “ do not 
always belong to wealth, and power, high names and lofty palaces ” And 
yet, what is a more unceasing and favourite theme, with the very indi 
ters and approvers of this just sentjunent, than the fact— that the natives 
who have hitherto embraced Christianity belong chiefly to those 
classes— who hav^ no pretensions to “ wealth and power, high names 
or lofty places ?” — as if it were something of a physical impossibility 
for such humble persons to discover “ truth and the true religion ' 

But enough, the whole preface is a tissue of inconsistency and error 
Even the few truths that have found their way into it, appear like so 
many grams of salt thrown into a putrid tank, or a few stray pebbles 
stuck in the mud ftnd mire of its slimy banks 
And what Shall we say as to the “ tra ts * themselves, which are intro 
duced by such a u preface * ' What cam we say less, than that they 
are as worthy of the preface, as the preface is of them * From the 
form and gesture — tfife port ana tearing — the grimaces and the antics of 
the porter at the gate, some shrewd inferences may be drawn relative 
to the character of the denizens within 1 In truth, these tracts are 
wretched stuff — wretched in every respect,— wretched in sense and 
sentiment, in spirit and manner, object and end None of them are 
original The first two are repnnts from a periodical which breathed 
and gasped its short-lived existence, under the name of the Brahma- 
meal Magazine, upwards of fifteen years ago The third consists of 
a series of worse than worthless controversial letters which were pub 
lished in a u Calcutta journal, as far back as the year 1823 Of the 
whole three, we may say m a single word, that, instead of being, as the 
title deceptively indicates, “ Tracts on Hindu Theism,” they are strictly 
and truly “ Tracts designed to misrepresent^ caricature , and vilify 
Christianity ” To offer any serious contra en& on such impious mis 
statements of fact— such gross and horrible perversions of the purest 
and honest and most glorious truths, — tfould be somewhat like encoun 
taring “ the fishy fume,” which drove the Legendary Spirit 

^ From Medea post to Egypt, there fast bound 

As to the fourth and concluding tract, by Babu Prasuna Kumar Thakur, 
we can only express our unfeigned regret that any production from the 
pen of so respectable a Native gentleman, should be found associated 
with such disieputable attempts to degrade what is most sublime — revile 
^ hat is most venerable— and rail, with insulting profanity, at what is most 
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eacrcd Tbe tiact itself is \er^ bhef— occupying little more than two 
pages ThSugh containing some grievous rmsap prehensions and mis- 
takes, it has about it altogether a m^e gentlemanly air, a more candid 
bearing, a mare tolerant and kindly aspect^md demeanour than any of its 
piedecessors Its quotations fi$>m Hindu authotflies cannot do much 
to commend Vedantism to the wise and good What enlightened Thewt 
is in danger of being ploselytized to Hindu Theism, by Sanskrit slokes 
like these ? “ The divine hymns Ilik, Qaiha , Pamka , and Itykshubihda 

should he sung because by their constant use man attains supreme beati- 
tude ’ Again, “ He who is skilled in playing on the lute (\ina), who 
is intimately acquainted with^the various tones and harmonltes, and who 
is able to beat time m music, will enter Without difficulty upon the road 
of salvation ’ What enlightened ChnBtian can be discomposed by 
finding that they who are most virulent m abusing his faith are those 
who are most ignorant of its real gatuie or most opposed in their own 
lives to its practical unspotted holiness 5 Tffe worthy Babu s conclu 
ding remark is most sound M It is, says he ‘ almost impossible, as 
every day’s experience teaches us, for men when possessed 6f wealth 
and power to perceive their own defects ” Is any proof wanted ? 
Let the wealthy and poweiful leaders of the Brahma and Dharraa and 
Tattwnbodhim Sabhas fumisli the reply 

But, here we must pause Nearly the entire pamphlet is compos 
ed of nus shapen and unsighrty mateiials The brief concluding 
tiact, though in some utal respacts essentially erroneous # is by far its 
seemliest portion It is hkefa trim little apex, — framed in fheacomposite 
style, out of somewhat better and worse ingredients — surmounting a 
pile of the vilest rubbish ever rakecfrtSgether from the purlieus of the 
Temple of Error 


The next work, the Bhagavat Gita one of the principal standards' 
of the Vedantists, is also a reprint, — a reprint of Wilkins celebrated 
translation But, it is not a Reprint merely It professes to be 
“ thoroughly revised and improved f* The original author Mr Wilkins 
was really a great and accomplished scholar — profoundly conversant 
alike with the Sanskrit and the English languages £nd **" 
engaged “ thoroughly to revise and improve ’ the finished work 
a scholar, would require to possess accomplishments somewhflt 
or at least not glaring! v deficient How far the present Revise] 
Improver possesses 4ne requisite qualifications for so arduous 
may soon be made to appqpr We have not to go far in qq$ 
criterion, from which to form some approximate judgment* 

Reviser has favoured us with an explanatory preface We shall 
quote it entire — 



‘The delay which is observed palpable, in submitting this work to tha 
Public, is ascnbable to the dearth of Time in— consequence of the irrepres- 
sible discharge of onerous avocations of the earth j and to the quaint 
advertauce, which the duty bound me to pay, to render the subject matter 
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of this work as nearly alienable to the exactness of the original and to the 
refined taste of language of the modem age, as possible 

To state the merit or this work, \ need not say any thing in eulogium , 
but rely silently upon the decision of the learned Public — Some information 
however of the objects that led me to revise this work, bemg considered 
necessary to offer to the Public I humbly state without prejudice that, 
having found the present generation of Hindostan fast losing sight of the 
true path of Religion and fnorality, and imperceptibly throwing themselves 
into more fed more inextricable mazes of mystery, guided by a glimmering 
light of the customs and usages of the world , and observing the culpable 
ignorance of a majority of Europeans of the existence of any such religious 
■work amoni the Natives of this extensive tract of the Globe I determined 
to supply all o£them with the desideratum, try reviving from ashes the one, 
that had once appeared m the world, from the able pen of Dr Wilkins 
supplying, in the interim, the defects observed therein and plying such fit 
instruments as to dress the whole in accordance with the taste of the present 
age — The existence of an ^English translation of this valuable work, was 
hitherto almost unknown to a majority of the Natives of this Country 
owing either to the pmited circulation of this work among them, as they 
were not then inclined to peruse it, being prohibited by Religion or to the 
want of a sum of Rs 10 to buv, each of them one for study — Strange it is 
to observe, that people are rather found ready to squander away any sum of 
money to foster Luxury than forward to spend a few rupees for self improve 
ment. — 

I am perfectly aware, as far as I coul£ clearly and patiently keep sight 
of the true path of the Hindoo religion, that of all the religious woiks 
among the Ityftves the present is the most ftncient and important one that 
I can ever Confidently offer to the Public — Notwithstanding this work may 
seem to be replete with sentiments of by gone — Ages admixtured with the 
then current modes of speech ydt i it be stripped of its antic garb, and its 
natural fiame be exposed to the world I doubt not all of them would 
unhesitatingly applaud its design and trace it to the voice of that awful 
Creator It is as solid in structure os an old Castle over run by Ivy and 
Moss 

I should not expatiate further on the subject, ag a deliberate perusal of 
the whole, would afford a better view of it to the Readers, than they can 
prudently expect any sketch of it from me m the Preface 

Although the present age is more prolific and it may therefore produce 
as many eminent geniuses as the world can afford space, yet a very few of 
them will cops, in the prosecution of design with zeal and faith, with the 
humble 

January 4th, 1845 REVISER 

j Such is the Preface 1 — and such a specimen of the style of the self 
appointed Reviser and Improver of Wilkms 1 Euf perhaps, the execu 
of the self imposed task of ievision»and improvement may exhibit 
superior traits of artistic skill Well, we shall see For this end, 
let us first quote the opening passage from the original translation by 
Mr Wilkins 

Dhbeetarashtba said, 

“ Tell me O Saiyay, what the people of my own party, and those of the 
Pandooe, who are assembled at Kooroo-kshetra resolved for war, have been, 
doing 
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SaN4AY replied 

“ Dooryodhan having seen the army of the Pandoos drawn up for battle, 
went to his Preceptor, and addressed hfltn in the following words ” 

Behold T 0 master said he, the mighlA army^cf the sons of Pandoo 
drawn forth by thy pupil, the Experienced son of Droopad In * it are 
heroes such a9 Bheem or Arjoon there is looyoodhana , and Veerat, and 
Droopad and Dhreeshtdketoo , and Chekeetana *and the valiant prince of 
Kasee and Pooroojeet and Koonteebhoja and Sivya a rnigh^ chief, and 
I oodhamanyoo- l eekranta and the daring Ootamoxoja so the son of Soo- 
hhadra and the sons of Kreeshna the daughter of Droopad , all of them 
great in arms Be acquainted also with the names of thos# of our party 
who are the most distinguish^ 1 will mention a few of # those who are 
amongBt my generals by way of example Ihere is thyself, my Pieceptor, 
and Bheeshma and Kteepa the conqueror in battle and Aswatthama and 
T cekama and the son of Sama-datta with others in vast numbers who 
for my service have forsaken the lo\»of life ^ey are all of them practis 
ed in the use of arms, and experienced in every mode of fight. Our 
innumerable forces are commanded by Bheeshma ar^l the inconsiderable 
army of our foes is led by Bheem Let all the generals according to their 
respective divisions, stand in their posts, and one and all resolve Bheeshma 
to support 

The ancient chief and brother of the grandsire of the Komoos then 
shouting with a voice hkp a roaring lion blew his shell to raise the spirit 
of the Kooroo chief, and instantly innumerable shells and other warliko 
instruments, were struck up on afl sides so that the clangour was excessive 
At this time Krceshna and Jkrjoon were standing in a l^lendid chariot 
drawn by white horses THey also sounded their shells which were of 
celestial form the name of the one which was blown by Krceshna , was 
Panchajanya , and that of Arjoon was c*llid Diva datta Bheem, of dread 
ful deeds blew his capacious shell Potcndia and i oodheeshteei , the royal 
son of Koontee , sounded Anmnta Veejay Kalool and Sahadeta blew Ibeir 
Bhells also, the one called Sooqosha, the other Maneepooshpaka ihe pnneo 
of Kasee of the mighty bow Seekhandee , Dh eeshtadhoomna i eetata 
Satyakee of invincible arm Droopad and the sons of his royal daughter 
Kreeshna , which the son of Soobhadra, and all the other chiefs and nobles 
blew also their respective shells so that their shrill sounding voices pierced 
the hearts of the Kooroos, and re echoed with a dreadful noise from heaven 
to earth 

In the mean time Arjoon, perceiving that the sons of Dhreclai ashti a stood 
ready to begin the fight and that the weapons began to fly abroad having 
taken up his bow, addressed Kreeshna in the following words 

Abjoon 

“ I pray thee, Kreeshna, ?a^ise my chariot to be driven and placed between 
the two armies that* I «may behold who are the men that stand ready, 
anxious to commence the bloody fight, and with whom it is that I am to 
fight in this ready field ard who they are that are here assembled to sup- 
port the vindictive son of Dhreeta? ashtra in the battle ” 

Kreeshna being thus addressed by Arjoon drove the chariot and, having 
caused it to halt in the midst of the space in fro it of the Two armies, hade 
Arjoon cast his eyes towards the ranks of the Kooroos, and behold where 
stood the aged Bheeshma and Dron with all the chief nobles of their party 
He looked at both the armies, and beheld, on either side none but granasires, 
uncles, cousins, tutors, sons and brothers near relations or bosom friends 
and when he had gazed for a while, and beheld such friends as these prepared 
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for the fight, he was seized with extreme pity and compunction, and! 
uttered his sorrow in the following words * — 

In immediate juxta position vuth this elegant translation of Mr 
Wilkins, let us novy place rthe “ retnied and improved? Version of the 
modem Editor of hisVork It is, verbatim et hterattm, punctuation, 
spelling and all, as follows — 

Dheeeetarabhtra said, 

“ Tell me, O Sanjay what are the people of my own party and that 
of the Pandoos, assembled at Koorookshetra for war, doing at present — 

Sanjay replied, — ‘ Doorjodhan having seen the army of the Pandoos 
drawn up for battle, went to his Preceptor, and thus addressed him ’* — 

“ Behold I O master the mighty army of the sons of Pandoo drawn 
forth by tby pupil, the experienced soncof Droopad In it are the heroes 
Bheem Arjoon , Joojoodhana Verat Droopad , Dhreeshtaketoo Cheheetana , 
the valient pnnce ( pf Kasee Pooroojeet , Koonteebhoja Saiva a mighty 
chief JooHhamanyoo Veehranta the daring Ootamowja the eon of Soobbadar 
and Drowpadyo all armipotent — Know also the names of those of our 
party who are the most distinguished, I will name some of them, for 
instance Thyself, my Preceptor Bheeshma, Kreepa the powerful Asxvat 
tahma Veekama the son of Sama datta and others innumerable, who for 
my service have forsaken the love of life all of them are veteran warriors 
— Our innumerable forces are commanded oy Bheeshma and the mconsidera 
ble array of thg^ntagomsts is headed by Bheem Let all the Generals stand 
on their respective posts according to divisions and resolve to support 
Bheeshma 

The ancient chief the brother di ^randsire of the Kooroos, then shouting 
with a \ oice like a roaring lion blew his shell to raise the spirit of the 
Kobroo chief instantly numerous shells and other warlike instruments, 
struck up on all sides so that the clangour was excessive At this time 
Kreeshnu and Arjoon were standing on a splendid chariot drawn by white 
horses , they also sounded their shells which were of celestial form the 
name of the one blown by Khreeshna was Phanchajanya, and that by Arjoon 
Dew datta Bheem, the champion blew his dreadful shell Pondra Joodheesh 
teer , the royal son of Koontee sounded Ananta Veejay , Nakool Shooghosk 
and Sabadeva Maneepooshpaka The prince of Kasee Seekhandee, Dhreesh 
tadhoomna Vk.erata and Satyakee are all of invincible arms Drotopad 
the sons of his royal Soobadra with all other chiefs and nobles, blew 
their respective shells also so that the shrill sound pierced the hearts of 
the Kooroos and re echoed with a dreadful noise from heaven to the earth 
In the mean time Arjoon , perceiving that the sons of Dhreetarashtra 
stood ready to shed the blood, and that their <arm/ $nd weapons assumed 
the destructive operation he grasped up his b&w and thus addressed 
Kreeshna c 

Abjoon — “ I pray thee, Kreeshna , cause my chanot to be driven and 
placed between the two armies, that I may behold, those that are in complete 
array anxious t# decide the fate of the day, with whom I am doomed to 
contend m this ready field, and who are those heroes assembled here to 
vindicate the son of Dhreetarashtra by effusion of blood 
Kreeshna being thus solicited by Arjoon drove the chamot, and caused 
it to halt in the midst of the space left vacant between the two armies, and 
afforded him an ample opportunity to survey the ranks and files of the 
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Kooroos and to discover where Stood the aged Bhetskma and bom, with 
all chief nobles of their party Arjoon having avoiled of the opportunity 
looked at both # the armies, and observed frhat none was discoverable on either 
side but grandsires, uncles cousins tutors, sons, brothers and affinities 
and such friends as appeared in the field He b^6g seued with extreme 
pity and compunction disclosed the afflictions in the following strain, 4 — 
Such is a specimen of the original from the practised hand of Wilkins, 
and such a specimen of the “ revision and improvement" of at by G P 
C ’ Having been at some pains to look over the whole, we can 
honestly say, that this is a fair specimen of the mode and manner m 
which the original is n?meei©and improved throughout iZnd is it not 
sufficiently woeful * Was there ever self-deception comfhrable to this * 
Surely, for a time, the author must have been under the real influence 
of Maya , the famous and the favourite Illusory energy of the Vedantists 
If, instead of the misapplied terms** thoroughly revised and improved, 
the title page bore 4 thoroughly mutilated and deformed," it would 
have been far more truthful, because far more accurately descriptive of 
the reality Was there no learned member of the Tattwabodhim 
Sabha at hand, who, for the credit of the Society, could whiBper in his 
ear that it was necessary for him to learn to creep before he could walk, 
far less attempt to soar, as on a winged Pegasus into the aenal re- 
gions ? Or, if a whisper did not suffice, was there no kind friend who, 
by a gentle twitch of the ear, cSuld suggest the propriety of hiB return- 
ing to school and rejoining Ihe Grammar class, there* to perfect his 
acquaintance at least with The rudimental departments of Orthography, 
Etymology and Syntax * Perhaps not^ Or, if there had been, proba- 
bly monition would have been throv^i away He who, from excess of 
vanity, self conceit, or ignorance, could allow himself to be so eeyzed 
and humed away by the 44 cacoethes scnbendi,’ or so fearlessly adven 
ture to make himself ridiculous, might possibly be found to have joined 
the forlorn ranks of the lncorrigibles Be that as it may, if a man 
will befool himBelfr he must needs be permitted to do so But it is sad 
to think, how, in so doing, he may be inflicting irreparable injury on a 
good cause Such, in our view, is the cause of native English education 
Now, were one, smitten with the Anglo phobia which boiled and fumed 
m some of our great Orientalists, a few years ago, once ffiore to appear 
amongst us, what an exhaustless theme for ridicule would he find in this 
4 revision and improvement * of Wilkin s Bhagavat Gita ? — nbt deserved 
ridicule of the folly an<^ foolhardiness of the Reviser and Improver, 
but undeserved ridiqplb of *he entire scheme of initiating Native youth 
into a knowledge of the English language f And even now, were any 
one hostilely or indifferently disposed, unreflectingly and unwarranta- 
bly to assume that the present work presents a fair tpocvmm of the 
average attainments gained by the senior students in any of our higher 
English Institutions, how, in his estimation, would the «mse of English 
Education be compromised and degraded ' Our only consolation 
is m the perfect assurance that such a work is no fair specimen 
of the capabilities and acquirements of our better Educated Native 
\outh Very far the reverse We have seen, both in manuscript 
and in print, essays, dissertations, and exercises, on all manner 
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of subjects, which both as to mattei^and style would ha e reflected 
credit on any individuals of similar standing among those who claim 
the English as their mother toftgue and one or other of England s 
Academic bowers, their * Alma Mater But, why travel beyond 
our own pages, for a complete corroboration of our statement 5 When 
we point to the fact, that the two articles on l^he “ Kuhn Brahmans 
and the “ Transition states of the Native mind/’ are the genuine un 
aided compositions of an educated Native of this land, whose vernacular 
is the Bengali, we need appeal to no farther evidence m proof of the 
capacity of Native youth for a thorough mastery of the English Ian 
guage Ana p; is this very capacity on'abe part of the many, which 
ought to keep back the few fiom making a public ostentatious parade 
of their own deplorable incapacity Such incapacity when coupled 
with becoming modesty and diffidence, would only excite our pity , 
but when it struts befort us with ^presumptnous air and unblushing 
effrontery, as it does in. the person of the 4 Reviser and Improver of 
Wilkins Bhagavat^jita, it loudly calls for the severest reprobation 
For one, so thoroughly and hopelessly disqualified to undertake to 
‘ revise and improve the finished work of Buch an author as Wilkins 
is much the same thing as it would be for a common bncklayer to 
undertake to enhance the symmetry of a Btatute of Phidias or for a 
dauber of children s (pys to undertake f o mellow the tints of a paint 
ing of Raphaq} , or for a constructor of Indian wigwams to under 
take to imprcwe the classic aichitecture of Sir Christopher Wren 
Philosophically, morally and religiously the cause of the Vednntists 
is a bad one And being so * defenders must ever and anon be 
driven to the most disreputable shifts— of which the reprint of obso 
lete, tracts, remarkable chiefly for their disihgenuousness and insolent 
scurrility, and the republication of mutilated and mangled editions of 
other men s woihs, form only a few favourable specimens If they 
were wise and listen to the voice of friendly monition which we have 
more than once tendered to them they might yet emerge from the 
swamps and jungles of tangling abstractions and deadly error, and come 
forth to the open fields and fair heavenB, that ever glow with radiations 
of light and truth But it is too much to expect such a display of 
moral couiage They have unhappily committed themselves on the 
side of error , and they have repeatedly attempted, however 
vainly an<? impoteutly, to defend their untenable position To them, 
therefore, we fear that the grave remark <yf the sagacious Hooker 
must be strictly applicable ‘ s So easy*,” ja fs he, “ is it for 
every man to err, and so hard to wrest Jrom any man s mouth the 
plain ackcowledgement of error, that what hath been once so mconsi 
derately defended, the same is commonly persisted m, as long as wit, 
by whetting itBelf is able to find out any shift, be it never so slight, 
whereby to escape out of the hands of present contradiction * 


The third work at the head of this article need not detain us long 
It is characterized by sobnety and good sense The thoughts, how 
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rrrcr, are accurately described a§ * detached ” It lacks many ingredi- 
ents, both as regards its matter and its style, to render it dso4a^y 
effective for the end in new We rtfer to it, chiefly as a proof that ^ 
movements of the Vedantac party are not unnoticed by sensible obeetrera 
belonging to their own community And certain^, in point of thought 
and style, the native author of the ‘ Detached Thoughts,” howeVer defl- 
cient* immeasurably eWfcels the natwe editor of the “ revised and improv- 
ed” edition of WU kins’ Bhagavat Gita. As a specimen, wg select the 
following extract * — 

“ Again, the Vedantisla ha^ no true notion of the future World, as the 
highest bliss, of which they have any notion, ia annthtiatwm or an ab*orp- 
tion in Deity’s self I would rather believe in. the doctrines of the Boutuie 
which inculcate much hearty love and devotednesa towards Krishna, than 
like the frog in the fable think of swelling myself into the ox I would no* 
ask you a fair question, Which of thefwo creeds* m a comparative point 0 f 
vtetv, is likely to refine our feelings, harmonise our passions, and render us 
better adapted to discharge the duties of social life P «Your Veds do not 
consider it of paramount importance, to have a proper regard for the aooud 
feelings of man, and would persuade us to stifle them altogether, reverse 
the order of nature, break through her inviolable laws, and pass our days i tt 
continual po*«t>e contemplation and while they terrify ua with an enumer 
ation of dire punishments for the transgression of these commands, as a 
reward for their obedience hold $ut— total annihilation of our feelings and 
existence 1 I am weak enough to confess that I shuddej at this idea 
These gloomy doctrines are # m<ffe suited to the retired life, of an a*cetio 
hermit, than a society of rational beings. # 

The authors and followers of these doctrines, aware of this deplorable 
defect, have been constrained to contrafilft themselves, and allow a greater 
latitude to some whom they distinguish under the name of the * worldly" 
or householders In such 'persons they do not even hesitate to comite 
nance rites more superstitious, and upon whom they impose more mischiev 
ous tasks They do not thus entirely teach the falsehood of Hinduism and 
directly mculoate the doctrine of transmigration of souls, as well as the exis- 
tence of an order of heavenly beings, far inferior in every respect to the 
Angels of the Jews and Christians, and no wise superior to the demi human or 
demi brutal Gods and Goddesses of the ancient heathens These ingenious 
struggles at subterfuges, which they make to cloak inconsistencies, are 
childish and inefficient. All this does not speak to the credit ®f your sacred 
volumes The ceremonies and penitences which they prescribe to their 
followers such as Jagya, &c are in themselves evident proofs of tbeir 

absurdity and impurity 

As I have alluded t« tl!e doctrine of transmigration, I may passingly 
remark, that I consider 4his # tenet to be entirely subversive of the moral 
government of God, inconsistent and self-contradictory, inculcating & 
notion of rewards and punishments which necessarily presupposes tha 
human Soul to have a freedom of action and choice, and admitting in the 
same breath, the system of Predestination — thus exposing the just and 
impartial Providence m the light of a whimsical and adjust persecutor 
In short, the doctrine is insulting to the Divine attributes — degrading to 
Human nature, vicious in its effects, and the wildest chimera of mMmnut 
madness that was ever conceived by any phrenried brain 

What do yon mean by the question of 4 For whom and for what P wbish 
you have often put to me, when talking of these superstitious rites P Tee 

d 
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Sir' for the worship of the Creator bub what of that? Does this remove 
the odium P— The above admission, may, in the opinion of some, palliate 
the guilt, but in mine, the defence eliminates more, than the charge and the 
proof had done We may tolerate a fool to worship hir Demons and 
Demi gods, in unmeaning ntes, and on absurd principles, but it is the 
highest piece of unpardonable inconsistency, nay, sin, in a philosopher, 
who has discovered the high attributes of the Deity, to offer his devotions 
due, like an ignorant barbarian immersed neck-deep in a quagmire of 
superstition'. The mind of the latter has to struggle through a chaos of 
darkness, but should he who has got in hu hands a lamp bnlhant like 
the god of day, to guide his steps, through a clear and well paved road, 
■hut his eyel and stumble, I apprehend I shall be inclined to withhold my 
pity for his misfortunes. ^ 

Are you not ashamed at the change which you have made for the t cores P 
From an ldolator of imaginary beings, animate and inanimate matter, and 
figurative personifications of abstract words, you have descended to dexfy 
some letters of the Sanskr* alphabets I cannot refrain from expressing my 
unqualified indignation at the repetition of Gayatri What is the use of 
it* and that again with so much formality P If it be superstition to count 
the beads, or to number a mantra on the joints of the fingers, it is equally 
so to repeat aloud the names of the Almighty or any passage of the Veds 
You may, whenever you like or feel inwardly within your heart a necessity 
for the same, seriously and calmly think of him , sometimes when you are 
intensely moved his Name, as a call or appeal to his judgement or clemency, 
may almost instinctively slip out of your ups , but I do not like the idea of 
another man repeating within my hearing, for his own sanctification, or my 
edification^ nameB of the Almighty, like a Muhammandan cner I admit with 
out any degree of modification, that the repetition of the Gayatri and the Ve- 
daic text is better adapted to enable the audience to hear them better, and 
oftener, and thus to learn them **Eut what necessity does there exist of 
their being taught with so much concern, when your own quotations from 
thS Veds, declare them to be unnecesary P If you believe ihat the rejieti 
tion of the Gayatri a certain number of times, is likely to expiate all our 
worldly Bins, and to secure us final beatitude, what objection can you have, 
to the Hartnam of a Bhoistub, or any other kind of Jop, or to the 

Tusbeeh of a Muhammadan, or the beads of a Roman Catholic P If you say 
that the impression of the sublime truths contained in the Gayatn and 
other texts, is the object of their repeated inculcation, I would take the liberty 
to ask simply ‘Do all the members or rather the audience understand the 
Sanskrit, — the old enigmatical and out of use style of the Veds P* If only 
explanation is the object, the ceremony of repetition should unhesitatingly 
and without delay be dispensed with, as an unnecessary waste of time 
You should put a stop to tne service, and employ the moments thus saved 
m the delivery of sermon* I admit that our piety demands as much cul 
tivation for developement, as benevolence dous inquire, or is requisite to 
prevent the out growth of self interest, bu^ patient hearing of the Veds 
alone, will not answer the object m view 

You must attach the same importance to the reading of the text, as the 
benighted portion of the Hindus do to & path and the Muhammadan 

to Takeout You must pre-suppose the efficacy of magic , before you can 
hope to drive out superstition from the minds of your ignorant country- 
men, by the virtue of reading over, that is, to them, the Vedaic text. 
Attraction may be the end of the musical performance, but I do not find 
the utility of vociferating the hard and unintelligible passages from your 
sacred volumes. 
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Those, however, I fintf are the holds that Superstition atHl has upon your 
minds. You hare broken the chains that were shackled on your legs, bat 
the scars impnnted by them are still vifible and un cured. Time wUl heal 
them, so^as to leave no sign or the ignominy*under ^uch you had laboured 


For the present, we ye done While we must ever wage war with the 
principles- of the Vedantists, because we believe them to be not merely 
speculatively erroneous, but practically injurious to the beat*biteresta of 
man we chensh no feelings but those of kindliness and good will per- 
sonally towards themselves W e deplore their devious^ wanderings 
from the paths of truth, arfl their continued entanglement amid the 
maEes of error We deplore also the fatal necessity under which 
they appear to have brought themselves of exhibiting a practical conduct im 
Ife, at open t car with their own avowed principle n In theory , they profess 
to repudiate idolatry in practice Aey, dtrectiy or indirectly unceasingly 
uphold it He who joins in the hymns addressed to the one Supreme Ood 
without a second , in the hall of the Brahma Sabha, nf&y, and often does, 
proceed therefrom to honour with his presence the senseless and revolt- 
ing ceremonies at the shrine of Kali or Dxtrga f Such systematic 
inconsistency, amounting to practical hypocrisy, cannot fail to deaden 
every better feeling, and ultimately to “ sear the conscience as with a 
red hot iron 


The Vishnu Parana, a system of Mmdu Mythology and Tradition , 
translated from the original Sanskrit , and illustrated by Notes, 
derived chiefly from *other Put anas, by H II Wilson, 1840, 
4 mo p p 704 

The career of Professor Wilson has been an illustrious one in the 
line of Oriental Research , originally a surgeon on the Bengal esta 
blishment he applied the powers of his mind in India to investigations, 
into the literature and antiquities of the Brahmans, following out the 
course which had been marked out and pursued with sudwdistinguished 
success by Chambers Jones and Colebrooke We admire that untiring 
energy which enabled Colonel Polier amid the harassing interruptions 
that disturbed India in the middle of last century, to engage with un- 
swerving ardour in tte dfearch after the scattered copies of the Vedas 
Professor Wilson diffplsys 'similar perseverance, and notwithstanding 
that the literary atmospher# of England is darkened with the clouds 
of religious and political strife, he moves on in his course undisturbed 
and unaffected, occupied with the calm and tranq utilising subject of 
the long faded literary glories of Hindustan His tr^slation of the 
Vishnu Purana is one of the results of hie labors 

Happily for the cause of Oriental literature the period when fine span 
theories and airy speculations on Hinduism were in vogue, is fast passing 
away, — men now call for facts and data m the genuine spirit of the 
Baconian philosophy The most distinguished orientalists of the day 
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are givmg the best energies of their minds to the laborious, Hhough un- 
thankful, work of translation. On^of the early pioneers in the field of 
Eastern research in Calcutta, the late W Chambers, remarked sixty 
years ago, “ a broad *tfcundation of genuine information ought to be 
laid, before we proceed to raise conspicuous superstructures , for, other- 
wise, m vain will the philosopher indulge hi^ speculations, or the 
historian pplish his periods ” It is in consequence of their deficiency 
in a wide and carefully selected collection of facts, that the works of 
Bryant, Maurice, Faber, Wilford, — tho r of high repute in their time,— 
now almost Cease to be regarded as authorities on questions appertaining 
to the nature and origin of Hinduism Va£s Kennedy s work on “ the 
Mythology of the Hindus' surpasses in value almost all that has been 
Written during the last century on the question of the antiquity of the 
Brahmamca! system inasmuch as gives copious translations from 
original Sanskrit writings a writer in the Quarterly Review remarks, 
“ It is important tj^at the Sanskrit books which have been held up as so 
sacred arid so ancient, should be given to Europe m the languages fami- 
liar to every one, that we might not be blinded by the erroneous 
admiration of credulous and misjudging enthusiasts, but be enabled 
to criticize freely and judge impartially for ourselves ” Orientalism, 
like science and philology is in a state of progressive advancement , 
new light is bemg pcured on the subject with the revolution of every 
year t „ 

The publication of such works as the Vishnu Purana is to be hailed 
with joy by every Christian mind , they Bhow the Hindu system in 
its naked deformity, — they remcrt^that veil of mystery which had so long 
served to shroud in the arcana of a difficult language all the frivolities 
and obscenities so inseparably interwoven 0 with Hinduism both in 
theory and practice But above all they refute in the clearest 
and most convincing manner the proud and lofty assumptions adopted 
by the votaries of Brahmanism Bentley was one of the first who 
broke the spell of credulity with reference to the antiquity of Hinduism, 
as he showed by astronomical calculations the modem origin of the 
Puranas Heeren and Wilson have followed m his wake , the latter 
has completely destroyed, by arguments adduced from internal evidence, 
the prestige of a venerable antiquity hitherto assigned to the Puranas 
On this point we give the following quotation from Professor Wilson’s 
most able and valuable preface to the ViBhnu Purana, “ The Puranas 
offer characteristic peculiarities of a modertfde^cription, in the para- 
mount importance which they assign to ihdiuidtial divinities, in the 
variety and purport of the ntes and observances addressed to them* 
and m tKe invention of new legends illustrative of the power and graci- 
ousness of these deities, and of the efficacy of implicit devotion to them 
Siva and Vishnu under one or other form, are almost the sole objects 
that claim the homage of the Hindus in the Puranas, departing from 
the domestic and elemental ntual of the Vedas, and exhibiting a sectarial 
fervour and exclusiveness not traceable in the Bamayana, and only to 
a qualified extent m the Mahabharata, the Puranas, although they 
belong especially to that stage of the Hindu religion, w which faith 
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in some one^iivmity was the profiling principle, are also a valuable 
record of the form of Hindu belief, which came next in order to that 
of the Vedaspwhich grafted Jiero worship upon the simpler ritual of 
the latter , and which had beep adopted, Vnd wa* extensively, perhaps 
universally, established in India at the time of the Greek invasion The 
Hercules of the Greek* writers was indubititf>ly the Balarama of the 
Hindus , and their notices of Mathura on the Jumna, and of the 
kingdom of the SuraBeni and the Pandoan country, evidence the prior 
currency of the traditions which constitute the argument of the Maha* 
bharata, and which are constantly repeated in the Paraa&s, relating 
to the Pandava and Yadava^aces to Krishna and his ^contemporary 
heroes, and to the dynasties of the solar and lunar kings ’ 

The perusal of the Vishnu Purana throws considerable light on 
various points connected with the IBndu faith — it describes the popular 
religion — it makes no mention or the wortftip of Brahm, of ntes or 
of any temples or holy places being dedicated to him — it inculcates 
the doctrines of the infinite and perpetual revolutions of the universe 
and the coeternity of spirit and matter — it blends the Vedantic tenet 
of the Maya or illusory system with the principles of Pantheism— 
the doctrine of Maya is not recognised in the majority of the Puranas, 
but was first introduced probably in the Bhagavat Gita, the Puranas 
B€em however to identify Brahma, Vishnu amkSiva, as only three 
names of the one true God, ^ho* they fully sanction polytheism , this 
inconsistency may be accounted for on the ground thaf the Puranas 
are compilations from different sources, their want of system and 
method shews that they existed for*trly in the state of legends or 
myths like the poems of Homer, before they were stiung together in 
oneepopeia, they occupy* an intermediate position between epic and 
didactic poetry 

Notwithstanding the assertion of Vans Kennedy that “ the attempting 
to extract chronology or history from the data of the Puranas must be 
an operation attended with equal success as the extraction of sunbeams 
from cucumbers by the Bages of Laputa. * Professor*Wilson maintains 
that “ much of the list of dynasties and individuals in the Vishnu Purana 
is a genuine chronicle of persons if not of occurrences , there is an inar- 
tificial simplicity and consistency m the succession of persons, and a 
possibility and probability in some of the transactions whigh give to 
these traditions the semblance of authenticity and render it likely that 
they are not altogether«without foundation in the dynasties of kings 
detailed in the Purifhae Vb have a record which although it cannot 
fail to have suffered detnmeril from age, and may have been injured 
by careless or injudicious compilation, preserves an account ndt wholly 
undeserving of confidence, of the establishment and succession of re- 
gular monarchies amongst the Hindus from as early a§ era, and for 
as continuous a duration, as any in the credible annals of mankind " 
Colonel Wdford fell into the grossest errors respecting the chronology 
and geography of India, in consequence of his credulous reliance on 
the false assertions of his pandit, who forged certain Sanskrit writing*, 
in order to substantiate his arguments* The following geographical 
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information we derive from the Vishnu Purana — that tfee Nishedas 
or aboriginal tribes of the Vindhya range of mountains were probably 
among the first inhabitants oj Inaia — that the Yavans wefte the Greeks 
of Bactna and the Banjab — that Kanu^ip waa the North East part of 
Bengal — that Pundra was the name of SouthBehar and the Jangal Mehals 
— that the Tamaleptas ware a people at the western mouth of the Ganges 
near Tamjuk , Tamralepte or Tamluk was a celebrated sea port in 
the 4th century, and retained its character in the 9th and I2th The 
notes of Professor Wilson on the Geography of Hindustan are very 
valuable ffn its philosophical account the Vishnu Purana describes 
the sun as 106 000 leagues distant from^the earth — that it performs 
its revolutions in a chanot — that the Ganges has its source in the great 
toe of Vishnu s left foot— that the moon gives the dews to the clouds 
through tubes of air — that the rain which falls while the sun is shining 
and without a cloud in thA sky, is the water of the celestial Gangea 
shed by the solar rayB 

The Vishnu Purana is divided into six books , the 1st 
gives an account of the creation, the primary sarga i e , the 
universe proceeding from praknh or eternal crude matter, and the 
secondary prati sarga y or the developement of the forms of things from 
the elementary substances previously evolved , the tenets of the San 
khya philosophy are*closely interwovenavith this description The 2nd 
book details the geographical system the Puranas with a history 
of the hfeP cff Bharata, from whom Indur derived its name Bharata 
Varsha The 3rd book describes the duties of caste and the perform- 
ance of funeral obsequies Th0*4th book contains all that the Hindus 
possess of their ancient history The 5th book is entirely occupied 
with the life of Krishna The 6th book gives an account of the 
dissolution of the world by fire and water, and the perpetual renovation 
of things Professor W thinks that from internal evidence it is 
probable the Vishnu Purana was composed about the middle of the 
eleventh century, nearly two centuries subsequent to the period when 
Sankara Acharya^the great Saiva reformer flourished it was evident 
ly written in order to advocate the cause of Hindu sectarianism 

The following quotation from this Purana shews the minute obser- 
vances imposed on a Hindu householder — 

" Let him (when rising from bed ) nnce his mouth with water that is pure, 
neither fetid nor frothy nor full of bubbles and again use earth to cleanse 
hu feet, washing them well with water He is to (drink water then three 
tunes and twice wash his face with it , and frext® tdftch with it his head, 
the cavities of the eyes, ears, and nostrils, the forehead the navel and the 
heart Having finally washed his mouth, a man is to clean and dress his 
hair, and to decorate his person, before a glass, with unguents, garlands, 
and perfumes He is then, according to the custom of his caste to acquire 
wealth, for the lake of subsistence , and with a lively faith worship the 
Gods Sacrifices with the acid juice, those with chanfied butter and those 
with offerings of food, are comprehended in wealth wherefore let men 
exert themselves to acquire wealth for these purposes As preparatory 
to all established ntea of devotion the house-holder should baths m the 
water of a river, a pond, a natural channel, or a mountain torrent , or ha 
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may bathe ugon dry ground, with water drawn from a well, or ta k e n from ■ 
river, or other source where there is any objection to bathing on the spot 
When bathed, and clad m clean clothesVet H i m devoutly otter libation* to 
the Gods, sages, and progenitors, with tye parts of the hand sereraUy 
sacred to each He must scatter prater there to gr*ti$ the Gods , as many 
tunes, to please the RishiB , and once to propitiate Prajapati He must 
also make three libations, to satisfy the progenitors He must then present 
with the part of the hwur sacred to the manes, water to hia paternal grand- 
father and great grand father, to hia maternal grand father, great-grand- 
father and his father and at pleasure to his mother’s mother and grand- 
mother to the wife of his preceptor his maternal uncle and other relations, 
to a dear friend and to the ki^r Let him also after libations have been 
made to the Gods and the rest present others at pleasure for &e benefit of all 
beings, reciting maudibly this prayer * * * Having then rinsed his mouth, 
he is to offer water to the sun touching his forehead with his hands 
joined and with this prayer , salutation to Vevaswat the radiant the 
glory of Vishnu to the pure illuminator of the world to Savitn, the 
granter of the fruit of acts He is then to perform the worship of the house, 
presenting to his tutelary deity water, flowers and inceflse 

He is next to offer oblations with fire not preceded by any other nte to 
Brahma. Having mvoked Prajapati let him pour oblations reverently to 
his household Gods to Kaeypa and to Anumati in succession The residue 
of the oblation let him offer to the earth to water, and to ram in a pitcher 
at hand and to Dhatri and Vidhatn at the doors of his house, and m the 
middle of it to Brahma ***• The householder is to rtfmain at eventide m his 
court yard as long as it takes to milk a cow or longer if he pleases, to await 
the arrival of a guest Shoukl such a one arrive he is to be»r<*eived with 
an hospitable welcome a seat is to be offered to him and his feet are 
to be washed and food is to be given tan with liberality, and he 10 to be 
civilly and kindly spoken to, and when he departs to be sent away by his 
host with friendly wishes .A householder should ever pay attention a 
miest who is not an inhabitant of the same village but who comes from ano 
ther place, and whose name and lineage are unknown He who feeds him 
self and neglects the poor and friendless stranger in want of hospitality 
iroee to hell Let a householder, who has a knowledge of Brahma, reverence 
a guest, without enquiring his studies, his school, his practices, or ms race 

The following passage points out the strictness attached to making 
selections of offerings for the Shradda to ancestors — 

, i urva continued —Ancestors are satisfied for a month with offerings of 
e ffraiD with clarified butter, with fish or the flesh of the hare, of 

wTof tke {Sfthe goat, the antelope the deer, the gayal, or theshoep, or 
the milk of the row, a»d ite product! They are for ever satisfied with 
o^ fmaeneraU andwfth that of the long-eared white goat in particular 
IS aah of the rhinoceros, th*kikUaka potherb, and honey, are a&o^pwml 
•ftlfrfooi of satisfaction to thoie worshipped at ancestral ceremogjei The 
rr» f that man is the occasion of satisfaction to his progenitors who 
« tLT. tone their obsequial ntes at Gaya. Groin that epnmr 

of pulse and mustard On the othm- 
nnyhtnd of grain .that is not con*- 
bS^Sm^Tcerem omes on U« first coming into season , nor the 
nor millet, nor hnted., nor gourds, nor girlie, no f 
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onions, nor nightshade, nor camel's thowa, nor salt, nor the efflorescence* 
of salt deserts, nor red vegetable extracts, nor any thing that looks like salt, 
nor any thing that w not commendable , nor is water fit to be offered at a 
Shradda, that has been brought by night, or has been abandoned, or is so little 
as not to satisfy a condor smells badly, or^s coyered with froth. The milk 
of annuals with undivided hoofs, of a camel, a ewe, a deer, or a buffalo is 
unfit for ancestral oblation^. If an obsequial nte is looked at by an eunuch, 
a man ejected from society, an outcast, a heifetic, a drunkenman, or 
one diseased, by a cock, a naked ascetic a monkey, a village hog, 
by a woman in her courses or pregnant, by an unclean person or by a 
carrier of corpses, neither Gods nor progenitors will partake of the food 
The ceremony should therefore be perform ed^jn a spot carefully enclosed 
Let the perforiher cast eesamum on the ground and dnve away malignant 
spirits Let him not give food that is fetid or vitiated by hairs or insects 
or mixed with acid gruel or stale ' 


First Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hindustan , embrac- 
ing an Outline of the Voyage to Calcutta , and five years' resi- 
dence in Bengal and the Doab, from 1831 to 1836, by Lieut 
Bacon 2 Voh 10 Us , 1839 

Oxje increasing communications witli England in consequence of the 
speed and cheapness of the overland r&ute^ are likely to bring shoals 
of travellers to this country ere long, and will therefore ensure a demand 
for all books that give an accq^te and faithful description of Indian 
scenery and customs — The journal of the learned and liberal minded 
Bwbop Heber occupies a distinguished plac° among the books of refer- 
ence for an Indian traveller, as do also the “ Sketches” of Miss Roberts 
The days have entirely passed away when India was regarded as a land 
paved with ingots, and as a spot where every blast of wind Wafted 
pestilence on its breath The old system of travelling consisted chiefly 
m hurrying though a country as quickly as post horses could be supplied, 
forming an opinion of the various places passed through from the con 
versations h$ld with coachmen and hotel keepers, and publishing a journal 
detailing most minutely the dinners eaten every day with the exact cost of 
them — the good taste of the public would now loathe such works The 
writings of Baron Humboldt have exercised a very beneficial influence 
in teaching travellers “ how and what to observe As respects India 
however the works of old travellers are snuqfi jnore interesting than 
those of modem — what a treasure for the person who wishes to gain an 
acquaintance with India are the writings of Purchas, Tavernier, Roe, 
and Hamilton We hail every addition made to our stock of Works 
descriptive of India as a boon to this country , they denote a deeper 
sympathy to be felt for it at home, and are calculated to throw additional 
cheerfulness on the “ exiles’' land of sojourn 

Lieut Bacon professes in this work “ to give as close an imitation 
as possible of the process whereby local scenery is depicted to the eye ” 
He describes the time on his passage from England as spent monoto- 
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nously enough, “ our principal amusements cod Bitted in ahootmg 
albatross, reading novels to the ladies, a little quarrelling, back- 
gammon, a little moonlight? eating, drinking, flirting, Bleeping, and 
so on ’ — the steam communication with Engianff will speedily alter 
this state of things and afford a much more rational and agree- 
able mode of spending the time He gives the following aa a 
specimen of a subaltern s life in India, “ Parade at daylight, idling, 
perhaps a nap, till eleven o clock , breakfast at twelve , idling till three , 
after which, tiffin and beer drinking , and from four till sun-set a game 
at rackets, accompanied witl^egars and brandy pani , anoAer parade 
perhaps or a ride until dark , then returns the mess and # wine bibbmg 
until midnight, ’ he makes various observations about Calcutta — the fa- 
shionable dress of the ladies — the difficulty of a bachelor paying the com- 
mon attentions of civility to a you* girl wijjiout its being attributed 
to matrimonial views — about Dwn Dwn “ before Lord W Bentwck 
arrived in India at the head of the government, this station waq prover 
bially known for its gaiety and jovial hospitality, the brilliant assemblies 
once so frequent at our mess house have dwindled down to the scanty 
meeting of a few spint-broken half-starved fubalterns a meagre lustreless 
dinner party or ball, upon some extraordinary occasion, may perhaps 
flicker up with a sickly attempt to display what Dum Dum once was , 
the theatre, once a handsomely rffipointed house is* now degraded into 
a Five s Court for the soldiers, efee barracks are built in a quadrangle of 
about a hundred and fifty yaAs square the cantonment consists of about 
thirty well built bunglows as the residences of the officers , in the 
evening the several carnages and equestnans assemble round the band, 
to barter the occurences of the day, and sell without pnce, the chara« 
ters of their dearest fnends , * he alludes to the haughty demeanour 
assumed by the senior officers towards the junior as “ subversive 
of all confidence and unity which are the very bonds of order and 
efficiency m the army ’ — Lieut B mentions some cases where death 
was counterfeited by natives , in one instance the supposed corpse was 
restored to life by a kettle of hot water being poured upon him he 
gives an account of a captain who usually drank eighteen quart 
bottles of beer daily, and not unfrequently two and twenfy, and yet 
remained sober without having “ a hot liver and empty purse ’ In 
October 1831 Lieut B left Dum Dum for Kahnpur, the 3 joamey 
took &b much time as a voyage to England ! He notices Jungypur 
with its silk factories— jBhaJqlpur with ite two round towers erected 
by the Jams m the 13th t^ntury — the rock of Jahangira with its 
fraternity of fakirs, who were plundered of 50 lacs in the dime of 
Aurungzebe — Mangir with its counterfeit Joe Manton s and Sita Kand 
— Patna with its nch mahajans and ridiculous corn gola — the Sone with 
its agates brought from the Gundwana mountains fly its current 
— Ghaxipore with its mausoleum to the memory of Lord Cornwallis, 
which cost 15 lacs, — Chunar with its fort, which “ has stood the 
battle and the breese ’ for eight oentunes An account ii given of 
Mirat with the Begum Suinru’i palace, the ice pits, spacious churches, 
fine theatres and magnificent racket-court — of Sirdhana, the residence 
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of die Begum Siimru, her palace and the Homan Catholic Chapel 
built by her, with a native Chnstum population amounting 1 to 1 ,200 
The Begum Sumru attained political power by marrying Sumru, a 
German adventurer^who had been thf chief instrument in th® Patna 
massacre , she gave the bishop of Calcutta a lac and a half of rupis for 
the promotion of religions and charitable obje^a , her father confessor 
was Padiji Julius Cesar 41 the outward semblance of whose person is 
an union of coarse cloth and bringing forth the fruits of good living, 
whose conversation is a mixture of superstition with double entendre , 
where good wine, good atones, and good songs are to be had, there 
Bishop Julian Ceesar will undoubtedly oe a ready and a welcome 
visitor," the Begum died in 1836, aged 89, leaving the sum of 80 lacs 
of rupees to Dyce Sombre, of well known notoriety 
Lieut B left Mirut and proceeded by dak to the Hunmalayas, on his 
way he passed through Sfeharanpur, famous for its gosains, monkeys and 
botanical garden, t he met a pahani or mountain woman, with her broad 
cheek bOnes and small twinkling eye denoting her to be of the Tartar race 
she was married to seven husbands , he gives a notice ofLandour with its 
sanatanum and its pure and brilliant atmosphere which enables persons 
frequently to see houses at the distance of 82 miles, and refers to the 
dissensions which prevail among the ladies there as is generally the case 
at Mofuseil stations On his return he vipited the fair of Hurd war, 
where the Ganges bursts from the .Sivailc hills, 1,600 miles from 
the oceai^' it 1819, two millions of pilgrims bathed there, the fair of 
Hurd war is as much subservient to the objects of commerce as of super- 
stition, Kandahar, Kashmir, Jej^ux, Silhet, Ludiana, send their mer- 
chants there, it is notorious for horse dealers who understand all the arts 
ofdrugging, dyeing, searing teeth or putting on a tail as well as the New- 
market or London jockies He usited Delhi, the great mart of the 
Western provinces, in the once magnificent gardens of the palace, 44 the 
tanks are stagnant, the fountains are silent, the beautiful marble baths 
are filled with dried leaves and rubbish, and the grottos are for the 
most part half buned ” The Kutab Minar and l eroze s Laht however 
still stand out braving the billows of tune Lieut B after leaving Delhi 
set sail down the Jumna in a 44 native boat preoccupied by a vast popula- 
tion of musk rats, mice, cockroaches, fleas, centipedes, and countless 
other loathsome vermin ’ After enduring sundry misfortunes on the 
river he arrived in Calcutta, from whence he took his departure for 
England 


Lectures on Education, delivered at tie Mechanics Institute , by 
Charles J 8 Montague Calcutta , 1844-46 

There are fsw subjects on which the mean between mere empiricism on 
the one hand and mere theory and speculation on the other, is more fre- 
quently missed than the subject of education , and yet there are few sub- 
jects on which an aberration from this golden mean, is hkely to be fraught 
with more dangerous consequences In the present state of Indian society, 
where we have not only jUet arrived at the conviction that the teeming 
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millions of tie native population must be educated, but where we bate aSqa 
a distinct community of Anglo-Indian just rising into a moat important 
social positiofl it is of specia# moment that jnen should have thetr atten- 
tion called to the practical philosophy of edupatiodf This philosophy is, 
like all true science, based upon observation, and proceeds upon i care- 
ful induction of facts if regard to the physical, intellectual and moral 
powers of man It can scarcely be studied aright, except bathe practi- 
cal educationist , nor by him unless he possess well cultivated poweis of 
observation and a thoroughly Baconian habit of patient and severe exa 
mination But while in this^ m all other branches of sciencf, it must be 
the man, who, with a large measure of intelligence, devote# his life to the 
subject, that alone can be able to originate or evolve philosophical prin- 
ciples it is of immense importance that these principles, when thus evolv- 
ed, be disseminated throughout thefommunitv For while in these days 
of the divison of labor, a great deal of the work of education is devolved 
upon professional men there ib also a great part, ane^the most important 
part of the whole work, that cannot be delegated It vs not hecessary 
that a man should be able to mend lusowu watch, or make his own »hoes, 
or drive his own carriage, or pull his own punkah because for all 
these separate departments of work he can and does employ the services 
of professional men But while he may also, and generally does, em- 
ploy a teacher or teachers for flic instruction of*his children, there is 
yet a great part of their educafc^m that he alone can accontelish Hence 
a knowledge of the principle# of education is knowledge fot tie million, * 
and the directors of the late Mechanic s Institute of Calcutta did wisely 
in engaging the sen ices of an intelligent and active professional man 
to diffuse a knowledge of these principles among the community ge- 
nerally * 

Mr Montague s lectures are six in number, the first being introduc- 
tory, and containing some historical notices of the attention paid to 
education in different ages and countries, the second and thud are on 
infant education , the fourth on religious education , the fifth on scholas 
tic education, and the sixth on scholastic discipline It will thus be seen 
that the volume is intended both for parents and professional teachers, 
and either class will derive many useful hints fiom its cartful and intel- 
ligent perusal We shall present an extract or two from the lectures, 
recommending at the same time the perusal of them to «11 those of 
our readers who are charged with the care of children 

The following is th*aifthor s brief sketch of Athenian Education — 

“ The other states of 6reesp pursued a far different course of education 
from that of the Spartans Their object was to humanize the people, and 
to awaken the tender sensibilities of our nature Every effort was made to 
secure the moral and intellectual instruction of the people It is true that 
the gymnastic exercises were practised, but the cultivation of the intellect 
was not neglected The first was not permitted to exercise an undue influ- 
ence over the people. Hie object of Lycurgus was not sought after by the 
other states of Greece They did not seem desirous of making their people 
excellent and hardy soldiers They did not wish to ‘ train up a number of 
«la r es, or to create a horde of military ascetics, but, by the most consummate 
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discipline, to produce a body of citizen* Capable of exercismg by vicarious 
succession the various acts of power and sovereignty, which, in such a govern* 
ment necessarily devolved upon theml f ’ But the state did not interfere in the 
education of children .It left i« to be regulated by parents , and it is well that 
it did so From the Very constitution of its government, there appeared 
to be no need of state machinery for securing the benefits of education. 
The government was a democracy Every situation of trust and responsibi 
hty was l^t open to the competition of ail men. Certain qualifications 
Were required, and these the people very quickly attained by their own un- 
aided exertions In truth, in a republic, the minds of the people are 
awakened u^o activity There is something bquI stirring in a democracy 
Every citizen thinks himself indissolubly contracted with the welfare of the 
state He feels his arm puissant either in retarding or accelerating the 
progress of the state , and ms voice, as potent m sealing the destiny of his 
country 

The education of the Axeman ydth commenced at the age of seven 
years, and it was continued, if no interruptions were occasioned by war to 
the age of thirty They were obliged in their tender years to learn to read 
and to swim, and then to commit to memory the best portions of select 
authors The first lesson inculcated on the youth, under the better auspices 
of their country was the right government of their tongue They were 
obliged to go in a band to the dwellings of their teachers, and when brought 
before his presence were made to sing a patriotic hymn Their demeanour 
was strictly watched qpd nothing ludicroug was permitted Their food was 
extremely simple Their principal lessons were derived from the poets and 
philosopher cu then day Their minds Vere raised by poetry and the 
tender sensibilities of their nature were awakened by music Poetry 
and music, and the lessons of philosophers informed their minds, softened 
and strengthened their hearts, jfWakened the powers of the soul at- 
tuned them to a proper sense of good and right conduct ; aroused lofty 
aspirations , fed noble hopes , cherished softer feelings , kindled pleasant 
associations and did all that unaided reason could suggest , but still the 
Athenian character, to be perfect, required to be cast into the mould of 
Christianity The want of this power, this spiritual revelation made the 
Athenians wander from the path of truth It undermined the stability of 
their own confidence, and destroyed them in their own conceit ” 

We have long been persuaded that great errors of opposite kinds 
obtain in the education that is generally imparted to mere infants Some 
parents act as if the work of education ought not to begin till the 
child has reached the age of six or seven years, while others begin 
to teach ttffeir children to read when they have scarcely passed their 
second birth day Now in our estimation t^e business of education 
should be entered upon even at an earlier p3nqrf than the age of two 
years, while we see no occasion for beginning to teach the art of 
reading teH the child has reached the age at least of six , A>t only so* 
but we believe that multitudes of early deaths are occasioned by the 
silly ambition of mothers to be able to exhibit their children as little 
wonders, able fo read and spell while they are barely able to walk alone 
It is true they always tell us that they make it a mere play, that they 
do not force their children in the slightest degree True, but they shew 
the children that it gives them pleasure to see them employed in at- 
tempting to retd. And this forma a stimulus to a child quits m powerful 
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m externaf conatraint We do not think that reading ought to be at 

the first thing taught to children — ?u*l yet in too many case* they we 
taught nothing else Tblre is & good* deal of sound sense in the 


taught nothmg else Tblre is & good* deal 
following extract, although do not quite 
sentiments — • 


•ee with aom? of it* 


‘ We have already seen that there aTe three powerful affective developed 
during the infancy of children with which the character can be moulded into 
any form theparent wishes These are aa we have seen, love fear, and desire 
to please These are instruments which the parent may wiHld at will It 
should be the great aim of pffrents, first to secure the affections of the child, 
and afterwards to attain influence over it When a parent will not only 
look about her, and round her, but also before her when she will regard th* 
future destiny of her children Bhe will not indulge them in all the wants of 
their capricious nature, but by chicking and* controlling their wants and 
importunities, and by making, whenever required personal sacrifices to 
promote their innocent and rational pleasures she wilk cause th§ fibres of 
affection to take deep root in the heart, until the plant will not only luxun 
ate but grow “ haray and healthy ’ So soon as the affections are secured 
and a child manifests a desire to please the parent should take every oppor- 
tunity of securing her influence over her little charge This influence 
can never be secured at too early an age If neglected it will only lm 
part strength and vigour to those propensities which will nourish self 
indulgence and render the temper obstinate But if secumd early when 
the mind and all its inclinations*^ tender it will serve jromote the ^ 
lasting welfare of the child Parents will then be able to fashion the 
characters of their children make them bend to their will and pleasure 
and direct them to do those things whitA are not only right in the tight of 
men, but pleasing in the sight of God A check so wholesome will subserve 
the best ends it will bridle flee and foster virtue check the evil proven 
sities of man’s nature, and encourage those which are good and virtuous 
All parents are fond of attaching to themselves the affection of their 
children and at the same time they should use every endeavour to exercise a 
moral influence over them during their pilgrimage in this work! It is true 
that parents do not generally expect to give birth to children, and to lay them 
in the dust also it is therefore incumbent upon them so to direct their 
mfant minds, and the tram of association, that when they sleep with their 
fathers, their children will tread in the footsteps and humbly walk before God 
Dunne the penod of infancy the natural cnc of children should on no 
account be disregarded There requu-e immediate attention hut children 
Amid not at any tune be indulged in their little whim, and caprice. 

« The true point ” eaye a *n ter “ *® b ? 01111611 ot > “ ** 10 t 6 m P er 
conduct toward, the <Md .that while he posseree. all thore enjoyment* 
which are co£ai.tent withheal(Ji and comfort, it shall not be at the erpen re 
of the futari* The moment a parent give, way to a child. ‘•I®* 1 *™* 
cnS from mat moment be becomes a captive and in coming year, he wg 
ream the* bitter frurt. of such Indulgence. There mu, there ■■ mmaUf th* 


flxrmn a passionate command—* suDmwsion w u» wmu 8 
nflSwr what it wanted before, and then an angry look or 

child refuse* to take that, m a fit of «■*«*, 
S m it* cooler moment* Such mconauteocie* oak 
upm&c temper of the child, and render it more ob«tm*te It 
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will learn the Secret of teagmg its mother, and trying hSfr patience, 
until, to use a common expression^ the u out of all patience A mo- 
ther must be always gentle in l^er tone, and ‘should even a 'tommand be 
given, the command should appear more mo the loot and lets m the tone. 
She should be careful that no outbreaks of temper occur m the presence 
of the little infant Her conduct and manners must be uniform The simple 
pleasures of infancy should be promoted, and its Slants instantly suppli- 
ed When Shis is done and the child finds that all its little desires are 
anticipated and its little comforts are attended to, it will never give way 
to peevishness of temper, but will at all times regard the mother with fond 
affection, ana know her with one of its ipost winning smiles Even 
during hours t&d days of sickness, the same consistent regard is required 
There must be no concessions on the part of the parent This season of a 
child’s life is the most trying but an enlightened parent will, for a while, 
bear a pang that may sometimes shoot through her heart when her child is 
most anxious to attain its Qiwn wish^ and by its feeble cnee to inform 
its mother of its desire — she will suffer a little anguish of mind for the 
present, by looking tnto the future, and considering what evils self mdnl 
gence will entail upon the child and what annoyances it will occasion her 
in tune to come At all times and seasons a parent must let the child 
understand that Bhe knows what is beBt for it and that she will gratify 
all its wishes and desires when she thinks they will do it no harm and 
when their indulgence will promote its health, and hasten its recovery from 
illness *> « 

A mother is sometimes so much annoyed with the importunities or the 
cries of her CnfCbt, that Bhe will bid the servant take the child away from 
her presence Now this is indeed a prejudicial method of correction 
The child will soon learn a means £f going out of its mother’s presence, 
and it will in a very short time take advantage of it The other harm is that 
the t child will soon forget the reason of her angey towards it It will, when 
away from her presence, be occupied with the sight of other objects which 
will make an impression on its mind, and erase that which had caused its 
expulsion from its mother s presence A mother when displeased with her 
child should keep it within the range of her observation It must be 
made to suffer a privation, until it submit to the direction and wishes of 
its mother So long as the little thing continues obstinate, just so long 
should its punishment be prolonged The moment it surrenders, that 
moment the restraint should be withdrawn It may perhaps be urged, that 
the little pectxhhiloes of which I have taken notice, are matters of verykttle 
concern To such parents however I will reply in the words of feolon, 
who, on being told by a mother, who excused herself from correcting a 
perverse trick of her child s by saying that * it was a small matter” — 
judiciously replied, “ Aye, but custom is a greafc oqp ” Let these perverse 
tricks engender habits, and parents will soon find, 15 their bitter experience, 
that it is impossible to femove them, — to paake them nr toother 

directiog® 

There is truth in what follows — 

** It is a cudotn with mamas to expect a great deal of affection from 
children. They are not satisfied with the met, that their children love them 
They are anxious to witness a manifestation of that love They are 
desirous of its appearance in their children’s conduct They wish 
that H should be conveyed to their minds on the tongues of their infants 
This ostentation can never be obtained from them. There toe some children 
who are more susceptible than others, but who perhaps de not give exprea- 
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«ion So thflr tender sensibilities There are other children, whose iA^ni 
ton^oea are wreathed with the a wee test and tendereet expression* o ( J 0 *® 
to their par Aits and who art consequently more beloved than their riijfi dcni 
brothers and sisters The parents declare that these vivacious chil<fr®°t 
whose heart is in their tongues* love them more than those who fed, fa** 
who never unlock their hearts so that the casket of filial afFectiona i* 
displayed Now this 1 * a very erroneous method of judging The I*!® 0 * 
chilfl feels as much as the loquacious one and it should be th* careful 4 ut y 
of parents to draw the first more closely to themselves to watch over t^om 
witk tender and fond affection and thus attach to themselves their good- 
will and their affections The garrulous infant should be checked, I** 
tender and bland expressions* should be overlooked, else the greatest h** 11 * 
Will result from the indulgence of Buch a habit 

So soon as the forward child is aware that its loving expression^ *** 
dehgbtful to the hearts of its parents, and that the greatest portion of *t» 
desires is obtained by them, they never cease -£o employ all the soft «*<i 
sweet expressions of love, when they are desirous of gaming an obl flC * 
We know a child of this temper, who comes boldly up to its mama, 
with a few Bet phrases such as my sweet and darling mama* pre/erf its 
request Should mama give a denial the pouting bp soon displays 
fretful temper another volley after a time of still sweeter and kinder 
epithets is discharged at mama, who perhaps may hold on the serge a l^tle 
longer The disappointed child immediately retires sullen and fretful* 
and the servant or its playmates suffer the vengeance jof its choler 

Now this evil is the result of mistaken encouragement The Uttje 
prattler has discovered the se*tet of sweet and fond expressions if® *■ 
furnished with a key to o^en all his desires for his own gratificat 10n 
He rings hie changes on soft expressions They are nothing They ha*"® a 

charm, hut not a charm which hmils han to relish them They are 
words with him — without meaning — so much air The silent child, on the 
other hand though more* reserved is more obedient It never prefix * 
request, which it £nows <3 W$yUjint be complied with It does nothin# to 
ment punishment or call dowh reproaches upon itself Yet the mother w *ll 
aay, — ' this child is indeed, very ooedient ana quiet, bat it does not love ****• 
The other is noisy and self willed, but it loves me truly Only hear how 
sweetly and kindly he addresses me * We have however seen the picture 
in its true light * 

Our limits will not permit our extending our extracts further , 
shall therefore take leave of this little volume with the fefelin* that >*• 
perusal may be profitable to educators, and through them to those td be 
educated 
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' Moffiftetieral W'P F Napier , Sfc 
« The Bombay Monthly Time i” of the 1st March , ll 

It is altogether out of date now to notice this pamphlet at WT 
lenirth or to follow ita author through his various argument* W 
details’ Its origin and object are thus succinctly yet dearly set 
m the Preface — 

„ rh* Ant cordon of the work of General William Nan**, entitled « Tm 
Confuut 4c reached Bombay by the ateamsr of the 14th of 
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JBiS It appeared so fall of wan and uSs-ststeMBts,— ealeulataM, fro* tfr* 
eminemee of the parUea by whom their were sot fectku to be productive of deletion, 
and miechiet — tSat it wm considered expedient to hat* it reviewed in the mewa- 
paper* with considerable care and minatewws. °A. eridoisn o t length 

appeared in the Bombay i^Timu of the 19th, 3ind, and Mth February and very 
copious -extracts from the work itself with note* Appended— -chiefly derived from 
the P*i!£enwn$nry -paper* — accompanied the review From the notice* of Genera) 
JTirj** e work which had appeared in the L ond wm the A aval and 

iffttary GomOs and Mommy Harold newspapers Ac It was clear that by oectaia 
parties a weigfli was attached to It at home of which it was undeserving A sepa- 
tabs review of it was accordingly written for the Bombay Monthly Times— in the 
state ooneWerably abridged from the artkUt previoosly published,— in which 
a o m eroe* eaplfhations required by the home reader, though superfluous in India, 
were given Serial applications to have this reptblished in a separate form, 
having been mads it was resolved to print it in its present shape as being in this 
more p or sw mon t and accessible than in that of a newspaper article 

The pamphlet throughout 10 written in a style of uncommon clearness 
and vigor As regard* ita mean portions respecting the policy and 
conduct of “ the Conquest of Scmde,” our opinions are coincident 
with thosa of the ‘writer In some of the minor details, we think, 
with the Friend of India , that there are occasional slips and inadver- 
tencies These, however, are not of such consequence as materially 
to damage or neutralise the general effect In substance, too, we 
cannot but accord in the exposure given of the inaccuracies and mis- 
statement* which mar^he publication of the gallant and distinguished 
author of “ Tl# Peninsular War/’ and the not less gallant and distin- 
guished ** Cicterof Meeaaee and Hyd&bad ” If the Brothers have 
erred, they have certainly been made to smart for it A more severe 
t or hearty castigation has not been inflicted for many a day Cool and 
dispassionate as we are on the subject, we cannot help fochng, some 
horn, or other, as if the chastisement, however well deserved in the 
mam, had been earned a little too far, or had been dealt out in a style 
which seemed to savour, though it might not partake, of vindictive 
seventy There are partundar ospreteume in the pamphlet which we 
would rather bad never been penned, and which even now we could 
well wish, were it not too late, to see erased The country at large 
owes a debt of gratitude to the Napiers — as unto men who have repeat- 
edly “ braved the battle and the breese,” — as unto men, who, on many 
a bloody field, have amply proved their entire devotedness to their 
Sovereign’^ cause, and their consummate fitness for the conduct of the 
most daring and heroic enterprise And, in spite of any tollies or 
infirmities which may cleave to them, the qouutry vob -\pt, cannot, 
and ought not to forget their patriotism, vtbg&k, beroum^ and their 
sacrifice*. No one, we are sure, will be more ready to^aotnit «H~thia 
than Editor of the Bombay l^nee At present, %he victory 

and thetriumph have been fairly his. He can now afford to be not 
only j** but generous Let us, therefore, fondly hope that his future 
remsrids *S# Napien?, dkested of even the veiy semblance of 
aomnoov, gsa^he aaastemped with afl the marks and signatures of that 
msgtuuumfy wmcfc te svsr,an inseparable concomitant of noble minds. 







